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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  work  has  been  executed  with  a  view  of  completing 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  "  a 
chronological  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors."  The  present 
volume  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott. 

In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily ccJmpiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WILLIAM   FALCONER 


William  Falconer  vna  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
veesel  of  Leith.  He  was  afterwards  mate  of  a 
ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one 
of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that  were  saved,  a 
catastrophe  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  future 
poem.  He  was  for  some  time  in  t)ie  capacity  of  a 
servant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphanes, 
when  purser  of  a  ship.  Campbell  is  said  to  have 
discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  the  latter  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  been  his  scholar. 
Wfiat  he  learned  from  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  ascertain.  His  education,  as  he  ofien  assured 
Governor  Hunter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  though  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
these  his  countryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
assisted  him ;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
and  possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Falconer  published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated, obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman 
in  the  Royal  George,  and  afkerwards  that  of  purser 
in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
a  Miss  Hicks,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  Sheerness 
yard.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  distressed  circumstances  by  his 
ship  being  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
by  the  friendship  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
ordered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for 
his  residence,  he  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  retreat 
ibr  study  without  expense  or  embarrassment  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
tionary, which  appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been 
always  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  estimating  its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
Churchill,  but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory. 
Before  the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he 
had  led  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfort* 
able  abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difficulties,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
which  he  had  newly  established.  The  cause  of 
his  refusing  this  ofler  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
appointment  which  he  received  to  the  purserahip 
of  the  Aurora,  East  Indiaman.  In  that  ship  he 
embarked  for  India,  in  September,  1769,  but  the 
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Aurora  was  neyer  heard  of  after  she  passed  the 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  foundered  in  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique ;  so  that  the  poet  of  the 
Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fate  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  its 
favour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the 
shades  of  retirement,  of  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  "  ship- 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast"  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  casually 
snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer 
neglect  the  proper  acquirements  of  seamanship  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  both  in  his  Marine  Diction- 
ary and  in  the  nautical  precepts  of  tlie  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  purely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where  it  sup- 
poses the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic  British 
ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilization. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Red- 
mond, are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of  Palemon  is  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  incidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is  something 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  nnfortuimte  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  remember,  by^ 
the- way,  to  have  met  with  an  affectiog  account  of 
the  identical  calamity  befalling  the  steersman  of  a 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prose 
and  veracious  history  of  the  loss  of- a  vessel  on  the 
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FALCONER. 


ooQst  of  America.  Falconer  skilfully  heighteni 
this  trait  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  commisera- 
tion of  Redmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misibrtune  to  lay  hold  of 
the  shrouds. 

"  A  Hash,  quick  glaocing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
fitruck  the  pale  hehnsmaa  with  eternal  night : 
Bodmond,  who  heard  a  pitious  groan  behind^ 
Touched  with  compassion,  gas'd  upon  the  blind; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhap|>y  tictim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !"  * 

The  efl^t  of  his  sea  phrases  is  to  give  a  definite 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptions ;  and  hit 
poem  has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  tran> 
script  of  reality,  and  leaves  a^  impression  of  truth 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Proposal  of  the  subject  iDvocation.  Apology.  Alle* 
goricai  description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  the  former 
part  of  the  toyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  Candia. 
Ancient  state  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  uf  the  year. 
Cbaracter  of  the  master  and  his  officers.  Story  of 
Palemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Mtdnijpht 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  tlie  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  Operation  of  taking  the  sun's 
azimuth.  Description  of  the  vessel  as  seen  from  the 
land. 

n*  aeau  it  ntartkteitff^  Candia  f  and  th»  tiiM  about  four  dayt 

and  a  hat/. 

While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll, 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  polo ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war.  with  ruthless  hand. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar, 
That  stands  all  lonely  oA  the  sca*beat  shore. 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  ih'  exalted  strain, 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weeps. 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  deeps. 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise. 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  skies ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song. 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong; 
Who  hid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name .' 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  stray'd 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  sweetly-mournful  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain  ; 
Or  listen,  while  th*  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  Elysium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around, 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
By  the  long  suige  that  foams  through  yonder  cave. 
Whose  vaults  remunnur  to  the  rooring  wave ; 


With  living  colours  give  my  vene  to  glow, 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wo  ? 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  to  restore. 
To  fiime  unknown,  and  new  to  epic  lore ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine. 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine ! 
Ah!  will  they  leave  Plena's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  ? 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  fane, 
Stranger  to  Pha:bus,  and  the  tuneful  train  t — 
Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 
'Twos  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove. 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known, 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone; 
Wliere  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smoto  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorehing  hiast, 
"  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,"* 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar, 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains. 
To  where  the  isthmus.t  laved  by  adverse  tides, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race. 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 
Bade  now  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo  • 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening  hand 
With  livid  pestilence  afflicts  the  land  ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th*  embattled  line, 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail. 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail — 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate .' 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  array 
Winter'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day ; 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre, 
And  quench'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital  fire.— - 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  woes. 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  ? 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  maligiunt  joy. 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy ! 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claim. 
Nor  sculptur'd  braas  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 
If  terms  uncouth,  and  jarring  phrases,  wound 
The  softer  sense  with  inharmonious  sound. 
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Vet  here  let  listening  Sympathy  prevail, 
While  conscious  Truth  unfolds  her  piteous  tale ! 
.^nd  lo !  the  power  that  wakes  th'  eventful  song, , 
Hastes  hither  from  Lethean  banks  along:  ; 

She  sweeps  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight, 
Spreads  o'er  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light ;  ' 
In  her  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears. 
Fraught  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years ; 
With  every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man, 
Since  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began. 
Her  left  a  silver  wand  on  high  display'd, 
'Whose  magic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 
Pensive  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 
Like  Juno's  birds,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow. 
She  sails ;  and  swiAer  than  the  course  of  light, 
Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flight 
The  fugitive  ideas  she  restores,  [shorea 

And  calls  the  wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 
To  things  long  past  a  second  date  she  gives. 
And  hoary  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives. 
Congenial  sister  of  immortal  Fame, 
Sho  shares  her  power,  and  Memory  is  her  namey 

O  first-bom  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
By  whom  transmitted  down  in  every  clime, 
The  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  knovni. 
And  blazon'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
Whose  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night, 
And  o'er  th'  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
Whose  wing  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place, 
And  trai-kless  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
Say !  on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell, 
What  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befell, 
Assail'd  by  tempests !  girt  with  hostile  shores ! 
Arise !  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 
,      A  ship  from  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impell'd 
By  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held  ; 
Of  filmed  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
The  wayward  steps  of  Fortune  that  delude 
Full  ofl  to  ruin,  eager  they  pursued ; 
And,  dazzled  by  her  visionary  glare. 
Advanced  incautious  of  each  fatal  snare ; 
Though  wam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shun. 
Yet  Hope,  with  flattering  voice,  betray'd  them  on. 
Beguiled  to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
The  scene  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
Long  absent  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
The  cheerless  ocean  were  inured  to  roam : 
Yet  Heaven,  in  pity  to  severe  distress. 
Had  crown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  success : 
Still  to  atone  for  toils  and  hazftrds  past, 
Reetored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 

Thrice  had  the  sun,  to  rule  the  varying  y^M 
Across  ih'  equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphei^. 
Since  last  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
From  Albion's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She,  o'er  the  spacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Unwearying,  wafled  her  commercial  store. 
The  richest  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd, 
Thence  to  fair* Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
Had  left  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle. 
And  visited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  now,  that  winter  deepens  round  the  pole. 
The  circling  voyage  hastens  to  its  goal. 
They,  blind  to  Fate's  inevitable  law. 
No  dark  event  to  blast  their  hope  foresaw ; 
But  from  gay  Venice  soon  expect  to  steer 
For  Britain's  coast,  and  dread  no  perils  near. 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ. 
That  fondly  daiice  to  scenes  of  future  joy. 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathless  tide 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia's  shoro. 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  soon 

explore. 
The  haven  enter,  borne  before  the  gale. 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail 

Eternal  Powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War ! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song, 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  loo  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  tlien  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ? 
The  free-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke .' 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires. 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown  d 
Supply  the  barre.-i  shores  of  Greece  around, 
What  pale  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smilea 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain, 
And  hears  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore. 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore: 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fatal  charms. 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  arms  t 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye. 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  renown*  d  in  classic  strains 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 
Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  run , 
And  on  th'  ecliptic  wheel'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray. 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave- worn  strand , 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  golden  sand : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er, 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  dieclines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls. 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appab ; 
Th'  advancing  season  warns  him  to  the  main  :— 
A  captive,  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay, 
Determined,  from  wliatever  point  they  rise. 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  B«y  of  intellectual  fire, 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire ! 
£re  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail, 
TiU  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom,  chief  among  the  gallant  crew, 
Th*  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew  I 
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Can  aoaa  of  Neptune,  generoui,  brave,  and  bold, 
In  pain  and  haxard  toil  for  aordid  gold  ? 

They  can !  for  gold,  too  oft.  with  magic  ait, 
Sobduet  each  nobler  impulse  of  the  heart : 
This  crowns  the  prosperous  villain  with^applause. 
To  whom,  in  vain,  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause : 
This  strews  with  roses  life's  perplexing  road, 
And  leads  the  way  to  pleasure's  blest  abode ; 
With  slaughter'd  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refined, 
£ach  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  father  of  his  crew ! 
Bnve,  liberal,  just — ^the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race  ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd  ;     [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  ocmcave 

glide, 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  polos. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  sourcei* 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away^ — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul. 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  for  th'  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Rodmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore  ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port. 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  fiital  sands, 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm;  sagacious  of  the  ground! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  coune  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined, 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners ;  train'd  in  early  3routh 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth. 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul ! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore. 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore^ 

*  A  bar  Is  known,  In  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  coHected  by  the  surge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  or  haven,  so  as  to  render  the  navigation  dlffl- 
colt,  and  often  dangerous. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  board,     | 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal !         | 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell. 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dweD: 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  honoun  proud : 
In  art  unschool'd ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prized, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Vet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  gxiidt 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avaiU  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courui  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame? 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  chams. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blast. 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercast 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore. 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  zone. 
In  vain — for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land, 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep, 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep . 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  save : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots — ^tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  various  aall, 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth :  Palemon  w^as  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove. 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fe^ 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eld^  bom! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  fbrm,  by  Nature  taught  to  please. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease. 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale. 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gale : 
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There  IWe  the  hope  and  pleaiure  of  hit  life, 
A  pious  daaghter,  with  a  faithful  wife. 
For  hifl  return,  with  fond  officioua  care, 
Still  every  grateful  object  these  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  smell  or  sight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delighL 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide. 
Her  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  applied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soil  Compassion  reign*d, 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sick'ning  folly  stained. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  charms, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  eiquisite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress'd, 
The  smile  of  maiden-innocence  express'd ; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new>bom  day, 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

'Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  array'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Von  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th'  Italian  shore, 
To  Thames*  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard. 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored. 
Me,  with  affairs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went — 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw : 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O !  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour, 
When   from    those   eyes,  with  lovely  lightning 

fraught, 
My  fluttering  spirits  first  th'  infection  caught : 
VVhen  as  I  gazed,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray'd 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
Wtte  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 
Ana  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook! 
With  all  her  powers  dissenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flame  of  Love ; 
She  strove  in  vain !  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Oil  from  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  stray 'd. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid. 
Full  oft,  where  Thames  his  wand 'ring  current  leads. 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguish  I  roveal'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeal'd. 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed. 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved  ; 
For,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  earliest  3^uth 
Nature  was  hers,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art. 
Whose  frothy  pertness  charms  the  vacant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  inform'd  my  tongue, 
And  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hling. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 

And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew 

Thrice  happy  hours !  where,  with  no  dark  dlay. 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  here,  the  sigh  that  soft  Affection  heaves, 
From  stings  of  sharper  wo  the  soul  relieves, 


Elyslan  scenes,  too  happy  long  to  last ! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercast ! 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  toro^— 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voice. 

Awhile  he  labour'd  to  degrade  my  choice ; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my  thought. 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind. 

In  diains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind: 

Fat  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  idiafl  too  sure ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  do  care. 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Still  bafl9ed  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revolved ; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas !  how  vain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  felt. 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt ; 

With  stem  command  to  Albert's  chai;ge  he  gave. 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  laden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
'Twas  ours,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heartfelt  torments  of  despairing  love : 
Th*  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew. 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  struck  my  listening  ear ; 
She  came  confest !  the  lovely  maid  drew  near ! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart! — 
O!  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  form'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ! 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wrought; 
Your  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tumults  roll. 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  melts  the 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  tremblhig  hope  imprest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  fond  alarms; 
Dissolving  softness !  paradise  of  charms ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire, 
And  kindle  sweet  Affection's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,  she  cries 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrupting  sighs. 
For  ever  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  ? 
My  heart  through  scenes  of  fair  illusion  stray*d 
To  joys  decreed  for  some  superior  maid. 
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rria  mine  to  feel  the  sharpett  •tingi  of  Grief, 

Where  never  gentle  hopes  af&rd  relief. 

Go  then,  dear  yooth !  thy  father's  rage  alone ! 

And  let  this  tortured  hotom  beat  alone ! 

"Fhe  hovering  anger  yet  thon  may'st  appease ; 

Oo  then,  dear  youth !  nor  tempt  Uie  faithless 

Find  out  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town, 

^Vith  Fortune's  fairer  joys  thy  love  to  crown ; 

AVhere  smiling  o'er  thee  with  indulgent  layr 

Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new>bom  day. 

I^oo  well  thou  know'st  good  Albert's  niggard  fate, 

lU  fitted  to  sustain  thy  father's  hate! 

Oo  then,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love, 

"Fhat  fttal  to  my  lather  thus  may  prove  : 

On  me  alone  let  dark  Afiliction  fiill. 

Whose  heart  for  thee  will  gladly  sufier  all. 

"Phen,  haste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  late. 

Nor  rashly  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate ! 

She  ceased  ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  face 
O'er  all  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  grace : 
Not  Helen,  in  her  bridal  channs  array'd, 
'Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid. 
O  soul  of  all  my  wishes !  I  replied. 
Can  that  soft  fabric  stem  Affliction's  tide! 
Canst  thou,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
To  Sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth ; 
And  I,  per6dious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Consign'd  to  lasting  misery  for  me  ? 
Sooner  this  moment  may  ih*  eternal  doom 
Palemon  in  the  silent  eanh  entomb ! 
Attest,  thou  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night! 
Whose  lustre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
By  all  the  pangs  divided  loven  feel, 
Tliat  sweet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ! 
By  all  the  horron  brooding  o'er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Ruin  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands. 
And  claims  obedience  to  her  stem  commands ; 
Should  Fortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove. 
Her  smile  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
My  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign. 
Incapable  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 

O  cease  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  through  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go, 
All  mortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo : 
The  famed  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain. 
Full  oft  in  splendid  wretchedness  complaiiL 
For  this  Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray. 
In  smiling  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
Thou  too, sweet  maid  !  era  twice  ten  months  an  o'er 
Shalt  hail  Palemon  to  his  native  shore. 
When  never  Interest  shall  divide  ns  more. 
Her  struggling  soul,  o'erwbelm'd  with  tender 
grief 
Now  found  an  interval  of  short  nlief ; 
So  melts  the  surface  of  the  froien  stnam. 
Beneath  the  vrintry  sun's  departing  beam 
With  warning  haste  the  shades  of  night  witbdnw. 
And  gave  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
As  on  my  neck  th'  affilcted  maiden  hong, 
A  thousand  racking  doubbi  her  spirit  wrung : 
She  wept  the  terrora  of  the  fearful  vrave. 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave ! 
With  soft  persuasion  I  dispell'd  her  fear. 
And  from  her  cheek  beguiled  the  falling  tear. 
While  dying  fondness  langnish'd  in  her  eyes. 
She  poor'd  her  soul  to  heaven  in  suppliant  sighs — 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Powera  above ! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Love! 
Ye,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  explore. 
Alone  can  tell  if  he  returns  no  more : 
Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  remain, 
Long>wish'd  atonement  of  long.sulier'd  pain ! 
Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  fWim  all  ill  the  much-loved  yooth  defend ! 
— ^With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  in 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart ; 
Our  eyes  transfix'd  with  agonizing  look, 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Forlorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  berefl: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep, 
While  her  sad  swain  embsrk'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief, 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relief. 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  ravished  from  the  skies. 
Where  all  forlorn  his  loved  companion  flies. 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cruel  fate. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate: 
Till  grown  familiar  with  a  foreign  train, 
Composed  at  length,  his  ssdly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  the  sense  of  pain. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sucred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whose  warm  afiections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wand'rer  of  the  faithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  bane ! 
May  never  fatal  tenderness  approve 
The  fond  effusions  of  their  anient  love. 
O!  wam*d  by  friendship's  counsel,  learn  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  Uiousands  are  undone ! 

Now  as  the  youths,  returning  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach 'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main. 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphian  graces  shine, 
SofVbreathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine. 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay. 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  pLum  I 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  seen*. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  vrarUing  Inrds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  wen  seen, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  !•▼«, 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  htish'd.  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo !  his  surface,  fevely  to  behold, 
Glows  in  ihe  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay, 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffable  amy, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  i^ins : 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchaiitment  nigne! 
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While  y«t  the  ■hadei,  on  Time's  eternal  eQele* 
With  long  vihntion  deepen  o'er  the  wtXe ; 
While  yet  the  Mngiten  of  the  vocal  grove. 
With  dying  numben  tone  the  ■oul  to  love ; 
With  j<^ul  eyea  th'  attentive  maater  aeea 
Th'  auapicioua  omena  of  an  eaatern  breoae 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leada  the  starry  train, 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Roond  the  chained  bowl  the  sailon  form  a  ring. 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
Ab  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain : 
Then  aome  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  tfUivioos  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breexes  from  the  ahore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud, 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long*protracted  cbud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentous  shone. ' 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sacred  Hymeneal  fane, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightningi  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  ara  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  Uie  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd ;  while  &r  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell, 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell^ — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
AU  hands  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boiaterous  cry; 
AU  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavem'd  rocks  reply ! 
Housed  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swann. 
And  with  their  levers  Soon  the  windlasi  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound, 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oosty  cave. 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  eitend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvasi  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream: 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play. 
And  in  th'  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues  ;  they  dread  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowenarm'd  ara  sent  before: 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofly  prow. 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


•  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  larye  roller,  used  to  wkid 
In  the  cable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  Is  turned  about 
▼ertically  by  a  number  of  long  bars  or  levers;  In 
which  operation,  it  is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
pauls. 

t  Towing  is  the  operation  of  drawtog  a  ship  forward,  by 


The  nervona  crew  their  a  weeping^  oan 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candi 
Success  attends  their  skill  ,*  the  daxigei 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  rio 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glinamering 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Nig 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arra 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  i 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida'a  heigh 
Tremendona  rock !  emerges  on  the  sig 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Stand  in 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capei 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wai 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th*  incoi 
The  swelling  stud-sails*  now  their  win 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  i 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliqi 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  si 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condc 

haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising 
The  quadnuit's  shadows  studious  they  s 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides 
While  Phoobus  down  the  vertic  circle  g 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  veige  to  s 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  lir 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  tl 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  pi 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconc 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguile 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  it 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Mfgestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  glea 
While  trembling  through  the  green  ti 

stream. 
The  wales,!  that  cloae  above  in  contrast  i 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roll'd  be 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  w 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  qui 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  ha 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  w 

means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore  part 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  tier. 

*  Studding-sails  are  long,  narrow  uili,  which 
used  in  fine  weather  and  &ir  winds,  on  the  o 
the  larger  square  sails.  ^Buy-saili  are  three 
sails,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  the  stays,  vi 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  conrse  either  dJi 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  taking  the  can's  azimuth, 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  western  variation  of 
netic  needle. 

X  Tlie  wolcs,  here  allnded  to,  are  an  amein 
strong  planlis  which  envelope  thelowrr  part  of  i 
side,  wherein  they  are  broader  and  thicker  tlian 
and  appear  somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  wlil 
rates  the  bottom  from  the  upper  worlcs. 
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THE    SHIPWRECK. 
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Th*  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep» 
And  guide  her  squadrons  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left,  propitioos,  bore  a  mystic  shield, 
Aroand  whose  margin  rolls  the  watery  field : 
There  her  bold  Genius,  in  his  floating  ear, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war — 
And  h !  the  beast  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met  from  age  to  age. 
Tamed  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquished  main. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,    rocks,    and  whirlpools,  hideous'  to  the 

view! — 
Th'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  gUtter'd  on  her  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young. 
The  bloommg  roee  and  hardy  thistle  sprung : 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 
Such  was  the  sculptured  prow — ^from  von  to  rear 
Th'  artillery  frown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave. 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  the  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold. 
That  never  servile  rules  of  art  controll'd, 
An  allegoric  tale  on  high  portray'd. 
There  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid- 
Fair  England's  genius  in  the  youth  exprest, 
Her  anciem  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest. 
The  warlike  nymph  with  fond  regard  surveyed  : 
No  more  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay'd. 
His  look,  that  once  shot  terror  frdm  afiur, 
Like  young  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war, 
Serene  as  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
Serene,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
Her  nervous  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe. 
Brand ish'd  th*  unconquered  Caledonian  spear. 
The  dreadful  falchion  of  the  hills  she  vron. 
Sang  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore. 
That  oft  her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
Blue  vnB  her  rocky  shield ;  her  piercing  eye 
Flash*d  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky; 
Her  crest,  high-plumed,  was  rough  with  many  a  scar, 
And  o'er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
The  ivarrior  youth  appeared  of  noble  frame. 
The  hardy  offipring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
Ldooee  o'er  his  shoulders  hung  the  slackened  bow, 
Renown'd  in  song — the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
The  sword,  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied, 
Th^acourge  of  tyrants !  glitter'd  by  his  side. 
Clad  in  refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won, 
"nie  George  emblazon'd  on  his  corslet  shone. 
Fast  by  his  side  was  seen  a  golden  lyre, 
Pr&gnnnt  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire ; 
VHiose  strings  unlock  the  witches*  midnight  spell. 
Or  iwaft  rapt  Fancy  througli  the  gulfs  of  hell — 
Strui^k  with  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
Tbe  songs  of  heaven,  the  music  of  the  spheres ! 
Borne  on  Newtonian  wing,  through  air  she  flies, 
Wl&ere  other  suns  to  other  S3rstemB  rise ! — 
*I*hese  from  the  scene  conspicuous'-over  head 
A.ll>ien's  proud  oak  his  filial  branchet  spread  ; 
l^lTltile  on  the  sea-beat  shore  obsequious  stood, 
Beoeath  their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood ; 
Here,  the  bold  native  of  her  difis  above, 
Perch'd  by  the  martial  maid  the  bifd  of  Jove ; 
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There,  on  the  watch,  sagaciooa  of  hu  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  maatiflf  lay. 
Yonder  fair  Commetce  stretch'd  her  winged  sail ; 
Here  frown'd  the  god  that  wakea  the  living  gale— 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  onfurrd 
Th'  imperial  Aag  that  roles  the  watery  world. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest, 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest;    [high ; 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  canvass  swell'd  on 
And  waving  streamen  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain ; 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  JEIgean  main. 

Canto  U. 

ARGUMENT. 

Reflection  on  leaving  the  land.  Tbe  gale  continoes.  A 
water-spoaL  Beauty  of  a  dying  dolphin.  Tlie  ship's 
progress  aloog  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  The 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  porpoises.  Last  appear- 
ance of  Cape  Spado.  Sea  rises.  A  squall.  The  sails 
further  diminished.  Mainsail  aplit  Ship  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An* 
other  mainsail  fitted  to  tbe  yard.  The  gale  still  in- 
creases. Topsails  furled.  Tbp-galtant  yards  sent 
down.  Sea  enlarges.  Sunset.  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  tost  off  the  lee  main  yard>arm.  Anxiety 
of  the  pitota  from  their  dangerous  situation.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  tbe  sailors.  Tbe  ship  labours  in  great 
(fistress.  The  artillery  thrown  overboard.  Dismal 
appearance  of  the  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  fatigue  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  officers.  Speech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  Disappointment  in  the  proposed  effect  New 
.dispositions  equally  unsuccessful  The  mizen  mast 
cut  away. 

3Tkc  temu  lining  mo,  bdimm  Cap§  fVwekin,  in  Caiufte,  and  M« 
blattd  «/  AleoiMTS,  toMdk  it  ntmrtf  twdv  Uagum  northward  of 
Cmf»  SpadtK—Tht tinu  i»  pmn  hAm m  tktmomihg  (01  om o'doek 
^  UUfotknMng  morning. 

Adicu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene. 
Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene ! 
To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil, 
With  Bimuner  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valleys  smile ! 
To  me  those  happier  scenes  ik>  joy  impart. 
But  tontolize  widi  hope  my  aching  heart 
For  these,  alas .'  reluctant  I  forego. 
To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 
Ye  tempests !  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll. 
To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 
In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near — 
Hail,  social  Horron !  like  my  fate  severe ! 
Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose,  azure  zone 
The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown. 
Approach,  ye  brave  compcmions  of  the  sea, 
And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 
Te  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 
Ye  bold  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 
The  muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart, 
Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art 
In  practice  train'd,  and  comwious  of  her  power. 
Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 
O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 
Propell'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 
Rodmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind, 
And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confined. — 
The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o'er  his  fancy  roll, 
With  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon's  soul : 
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Hope  UUm  his  heart,  befim  whoM  Tivid  my 
Dtotreii  reeedei,  aad  danger  Bella  away. 
Already  Britain's  parsnt  eli&  arise» 
And  in  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes! 
Each  amorous  sailor  loo^  with  heart  elate. 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E*en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feel. 
Whose  Btubbora  souls  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel. 
Nor  less  o'egoy'd,  peihaps  with  equal  truth, 
Each  iaithfiil  maid  expects  th'  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow.^— 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew. 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high : 
The  fiMuning  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps. 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps  t 
8tiU  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies. 
Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  th'  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh, 
And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  surges  fly ; 
Tlie  guns  were  primed — the  vessel  norUiward 

veers. 
Till  her  black  battery  en  the  column  bears. 
Tlie  nitre  fired  ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound. 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Bunt  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high ; 
Th'  affrighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell, 
Kolling  in  hills  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  hell. 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er. 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  more. 
While   southward    now    th'    increasing  breezes 

veer, 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear* 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinks  unquench'd  the  full  aerial  tide; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish'd  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair, 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Redmond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew. 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
Th'  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonuhed  sight ! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west, 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th'  enamell'd  lawn, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow. 
That  novir  with  gold  empyreal  seem'd  lo  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view. 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crinsKNA  on  the  eye 
And  now  assame  the  pnrple'n  deeper  dye 
But  hen  description  clouds  estdx  ehining  1 1 
What  terns  of  Art  can  Nature's  povrers  c 

Now,  while  on  high  the  freelxexkins  gmXe  w 
The  ahip  beneath  her  lofty  pro— ore  reels. 
Th'  auxiliar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breez 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  aloisr  de^ 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  su^aoent  nhorc 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  beIo^» 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  j 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impreesi  ve  canvass  a 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impc 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast, 
TUl,  far  behind,  the  hill  of  Jove  is  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  ahe  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appsara. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypress  gro 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Joir 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name !  ia  ibnnd 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  statss  around  to  alavery  broke ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  r^pe,  and  incest  koc 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne — 
For  oft,  alas !  their  venal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  scoi 
Still  Home  and  Greece  record  his  endless  fame. 
And  hence  yoa  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  blast. 
Clouds  roU'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'ercast : 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winds  arise ; 
And  the  darit  scud*  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  mssts  on  higl 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie.f 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef  t 
Each  lofty  yaid  with  slacken'd  cordage  rneli, 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  sgsin. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia'i  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spsdo  bore. 

Four  hours  the  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Ilad  left,  and  o*er  Atlantic  regioni  shone : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade, 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky. 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  Qy. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  store  sustain: 
<  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calls  again .' 


*  Scud  is  s  name  giten  by  seamen  to  the  lowest  cloods, 
which  are  driven  with  great  rspiditjr  alonf  the  stmo 
sphere,  in  squally  or  tempeauous  weather. 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course,  either 
directly  or  oblkjoely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  which  it 
acts,  is  called  the  weather  side :  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  is  then  pressed  downwards,  is  called  the  lee  side. 
Hence  all  the  rigging  and  furniture  of  the  ship  are,  si  this 
time,  distinguished  by  the  side,  on  which  they  are  sitg- 
ated;  as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  Ac. 

X  The  topssUs  sre  Isrge  square  sails,  of  the  second 
degree  in  height  sod  magnitude.  Reefs  are  ceilila 
divisions  or  spaces  by  which  the  piiocipal  saib  are  re- 
dnced  when  the  wind  increases;  and  a|sin  enlai|ed 
proportionably,  when  its  force  abates. 
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HOD  n  thicyi;       '^^  haliank*  and  top-bow-linest  aoon  are  gone^ 
)t«'9  deeper  dn.       '^^  clue-linc4  and  reef-tacUm  next  they  nin : 
f  etch  i*MHyiMu     Th^  ihtTeriog  lailfl  descend ;  and  now  Uiey  iquare 
itun'i  pomndali    "^^  y&rds,  while  ready  eailois  moont  in  air. 
mbeoiofgiieibh    The  weather-earing^  and  the  lee  they  past ; 
nfffifiigff^        The  reefr  enrolled,  and  every  point  made  fast 
Their  task  above  thus  finished,  they  descend. 
And  vigilant  th'  approaching  squall  attend. 
It  comes  resistless ;-  and  with  foaming  sweeps 
Upturns  the  whitening  sariace  of  the  deep. 
In  such  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death. 
The  wayward  sisters  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
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Deep  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  li< 
"Brail  up  the  mizen,!!  quick!"  the  master  cries, 
"  Man  the  clue-garnets  if  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !"** 
The  boisterous  squall  still  presses  from  on  high. 
And  swift,  and  fiital,  as  the  lightning's  course. 
Through  the  torn  mainsail  bursts  with  thundering 

force. 
While  the  rent  canvass  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
8iiU  on  her  flank  tha  stooping  bark  inclined. — 
'  Bear  up  the  helmtt  a-weather  !'*  Rodmond  cries ; 
Swift,  at  the  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
The  prow,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  sheets  restrain'd,  the  bellying  sail 
Spreads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gsle. 
IVhile  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
Th'  attentive  timoneer(t  the  helm  applies. 
As  in  pursuit  along  the  atirial  way, 
With  ardent  eye  the  falcon  marks  his  prey, 
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^'  •  Haliarde  are  either  single  ropes  or  tsckles,  by  which 

the  atJU  are  hoisted  up  snd  lowered,  when  the  sail  is  to 
be  extended  or  reduced. 

f  Bow-Dnea  are  ropes  ezteaded  to  keep  the  windward 
edge  of  the  sail  steady,  snd  to  prevent  it  from  shaklDg  in 
an  an&voaFable  wind. 

X  Clne-Unes  are  ropes  used  (o  trass  up  the  clues,  or 
lower  comers  of  the  principal  sails  to  their  respective 
yards,  particularly  when  the  sul  Is  to  be  close  reefed 
or  forlod. — ^Reef-tackles  are  ropes  employed  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  extremities  of 
the  reef  close  up  to  the  yard,  so  that  the  interval  becomes 
slack,  and  is  therefore  easily  rolled  \ip  and  fastened  to 
the  yard  by  the  points  employed  for  this  purpose. 

f  Barings  are  small  cords,  by  which  the  upper  comers 
of  the  principal  saihi,  and  also  the  extremities  of  the  reefs, 
are  fiurtened  to  the  ysrd-srma 

f  The  miaeen  is  a  large  sail  of  an  obloog  figure,  extended 
upon  the  naizeo  raasL 

li  Clue  garnets  are  employed  ibr  the  same  purposes 
oa  tho  mainsail  and  foresail,  as  the  clue-lines  are  upon 
all  other  aquare  sails.    See  note  t,  above. 

•*  It  is  neceasary  in  this  place  to  remark  that  the  sheets, 

which  arc  nni  vc^rsally  mistaken  by  the  English  poets  and 

their  readers  f^r  the  sails  themselves,  are  no  other  than 

the  ropss  used  to  extend  the  clues  or  lower  comers  of 

ihc  aailB   to  which  they  are  attached.    To  the  mainsail 

fltod  Ibresail  there  is  a  sheet  and  a  Uickoa  each  side;  the 

latter  of  which  is  a  thick  rope,  senring  to  confine  the 

vremiher  clue  of  the  sail  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 

the  fortnc*"  drains  out  of  the  lee-cloe  or  lower  comer  on 

tbe  opposite  side.    Tacks  are  only  used  in  s  side  wind. 

ff  Til  a  belm  la  said  to  be  a-weathert  when  the  bar  by 
^rbielk  it  is  managed  is  tuned  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 

the  wind. 
fZ  TlnK>neer«  <from  timonnur,  Fr.)  tbe  helmsman  or 


Each  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  chase. 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  liquid  space ; 
So,  govera'd  by  the  steenman's  glowing  hands, 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past, 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  suUen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined. 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithless  wind. 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  Ibre-etaysailt  balances  before. 
The  fore-sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th'  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunt-lines  gone. 
The  clue-lines  through  their  wheel'd  machinery  run. 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  mann'd : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand. 
Once  more  the  topsails,  though  with  humbler  plume. 
Mounting  alofl  their  ancient  post  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  yards  are  braced^ 
And  all  th'  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails^  reflz  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropeii  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsIT  bend. 
That  task  perform'd,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  station  drag  th'  unwilling  tack ; 
And,  while  the  lee  due-garnet's  lower'd  away. 
Taught  aA  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay  .ft 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric's  burning  shore, 
A  troop  of  porpoises  Uieir  coarse  explore ; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  bum  in  sparkling  traiU  along  the  main. 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  mce. 
When  threat'ning  clouds  th'  etherial  vault  deface. 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  th*  approaching  storm. 

•  The  helm  beini;  turaod  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  iihip,  (Jirects  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  vice  verta.  Hence  the  helm  being  pitt  a  starboard, 
when  the  ship  is  running  northward,  directs  her  prow 
towards  the  west 

t  This  sail,  which  is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
fore*topmas^staysail,  is  a  triangular  sail,  thai  runs  npon 
the  fore-topmast-stay,  over  the  bowspriL  It  is  UAed  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbalance 
the  sails  extended  towards  the  stem.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  this  Canto. 

I A  yard  Is  said  to  be  braced  when  it  Is  turned  about  the 
mast  horizontally,  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  the  ropes 
employed  in  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braee».  '■ 

9  The  ropes  used  to  tmss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  mast 
whereto  it  is  attached  are,in  a  general  sense,  called  brails. 

I  The  head-rope  is  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  sail  is  sewed. 

IT  Rope-bands,  pronounced  mebins,  are  small  cords 
used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  any  sail  to  its  respective 
yard. 

**  Because  the  lee-brace  confines  the  yani  so  that  the 
tack  'will  not  come  down  to  Its  place  till  the  braces  are 
cast  loose. 

tt  Taught  implies  stifl^  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and 
tally  is  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  operation  o'f 
hauling  aft  the  sheets,  or  drawing  them  towards  the  ship's 
stern.    To  belay  is  to  fasten. 
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Fair  Condia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Protects  the  veiMl  from  th'  insulting  sea : 
Round  her  broad  arms,  impatient  of  cootrol, 
Roused  from  their  secret  deeps,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore. 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  promised  aid, 
From  Candia's  bay  th'  unwilling  ship  betrayed. 
No  longer  fawns  beneath  the  fair  disguise, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies. — 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow, 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
As  the  proud  hone,  with  costly  trappings  gay, 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spurning  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
Bat  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight : 
Even  so  caparison'd  in  gaudy  pride, 
The  bounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew, 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew : 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread, 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fled. 
Bow-lines  and  haliards  are  relaz*d  again, 
Clue-Iines  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain ; 
Clued  up  each  top-sail,  and  by  braces  squared. 
The  seamen  climb  aloft  on  either  yard ; 
They  furPd  (he  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  ship  the  gallant  boatsvrain  flies : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th*  unskilful  still  appears  ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  attend  ^^ 
Some  travelleni  up  the  weather-backstays^  send ; 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropesH  others  bend. 
The  youngest  sailors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parrels.T  lifts,**  and  braces  soon  remove : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travellers  tied,        [slide, 
Charged  with  their  soils,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boomstt  reclined, 
While  some  the  flying  cords  alofl  confined. — 

*  The  roDing  tackle  is  an  assemblage  of  pulleys,  used 
to  confine  the  yard  to  the  westher-aldc  of  the  mast,  and 
prevent  tlie  former  from  rubbing  against  the  latter  by 
the  fluctuating  motion  of  the  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

t  It  is  usual  to  send  down  the  top-gallant  yards  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  Thej  aro  the  highest  yards  that 
are  rigged  in  a  ship. 

I  Travellers  are  slender  iron  rings,  encircling  the 
backstays,  and  used  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  the  top-gallant  yards,  by  confining  them  to  the  back- 
stays, in  their  ascent  or  descent,  so  as  to  pretent  them 
from  swinging  about  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel 

f  Backstays  are  long  ropes  extending  from  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-mast  heads,  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure,  by  counteracting  the  effort 
of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

I  Top- ropes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gaDant 
yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered  again  in 
stormy  weather. 

VThe  parrel,  which  Is  usually  a  movable  band  of  ropei 
is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its  respective  mast. 

**  Lifll  are  ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  its  particular  yard,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  iatter;  to  retain  it  in  balance ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-ann  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  accord* 
h^ly  called  topping. 

ft  The  booms,  in  this  place,  Imply  any  masts  or  yards 

ing  on  deck  in  reserve,  to  supply  the  place  of  others 
ich  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  ef  weather,  Ac 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  clear, 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  fatigue  opprest. 
In  vain  ex^iect  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempests  blow 
And  watery  hills  in  fell  succession  flow ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skies ; 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difliculties  rise. 
No  season  this  from  duty  to  descend ! — 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hour  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  hia  parting  ray, 
His  sick'ning  fires,  half-lost  in  ambient  haze. 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze  ; 
Till  deep  immeiged  the  languid  orb  declines. 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  sky  resigns  ! 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  diflferent  from  the  post ! 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast ; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around  : . 
The.  moon   and   stars   in   hopeless   shade  are 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  courses*  bear : 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  aft,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  brails  at  his  command. 
But  here  the  doubtful  officers  dispute, 
''Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Redmond,  whoee  genius  never  soar'd  beyond 
The  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  coim'd. 
Still  to  the  hostile  fuiy  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  kept  the  tack  confined  ; 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  master  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  fbretells  th'  eflfect. 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee-yard  arm. 
The  master  said ; — obedient  to  conmiand. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailors  standt — 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue, 
Swell'd  by  the  wind,  aloft  unruffling  flew. 
The  sheet  and  weather-brace   they   now  stand 

by;t 
The  lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared,  Let  go  tAe  theet !  he  cries ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  swell'd  : 


•  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
main  sail,  foresail,  and  mlzen,  which  are  the  largest  and 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  term  is,  however, 
sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

tit  has  been  remarked  before  in  note  **,  p.  19,  coL  1, 
that  the  tack  is  always  fastened  to  windward;  accordin;;ly, 
as  soon  as  it  is  cast  loose,  and  tlie  clue-garnet  hauled  up, 
the  weather  clue  of  the  sail  immediately  mounts  to  the 
yard ;  and  this  operation  must  be  carefully  performed  in 
a  storm,  to  prevent  the  sail  from  splitting  or  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

X  It  is  necessary  to  pull  In  the  weather-brace  when* 
ever  tho  sheet  Is  cast  ofi;  to  preservs  the  sail  from  shak- 
ing vtolentlj. 
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If  ipillingJiiMil*  embneed,  with  bnils  confined 
I  lies  at  length  imihiken  by  the  wind. 
rhe  fowMiil  than  Mcnrad  with  equal  caie, 
VgHin  to  ranf  the  mainnil  they  rapeir^— 
nubile  10016,  high4ioonted,  overfaaal  the  tye, 
3ebw  the  down-haul  taeklet  othen  ply. 
fean^  liAa,  and  bniili^  a  Maman  each  attendi» 
^loDg  the  maat  the  willing  yard  deicendi. 
BVhen  lower'd  anfficient,  they  Mcufely  brace, 
kod  fiz'd  the  lolling-tackle  in  iti  place ; 
The  ree^Unea(  and  their  earing*  now  prepared, 
Moonting  on  pliant  shrouds,!!  they  man  the  yard. 
Far  on  th'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
Arion  there,  the  hardy  beatswain  here ; 
7^  in  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
Tkia  ronnd  the  lee  yard-arm,  in*omen*d  !  clung. 
Each  earing  to  its  station  fint  they  bend ; 
The  reer>bandT  then  along  the  yard  extend : 
The  circling  earings,  round  th*  extremes  entwined, 
By  outer  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind. 
From  band  to  hand  the  reef'lines  next  received, 
Tliroogh  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved. 
The  reef  in  doable  folds  involved  they  lay  ; 
Strain  the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 

Hadat  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  poet. 
While  on  the  yard  by  mountain  bi)luws  tost. 
Perhaps  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
ilad  then  for  erer  drawn  her  dusky  veil. — 
Bat  ruling  heaven  prohmg'd  thy  vital  date. 
Severer  ills  to  suflbr  and  relate .' 

For,  while  their  orders  those  aloft  attend. 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  waft  up  surging  with  tremendous  roll. 
To  instant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
"  0  friends !  secure  3rour  hold !"  Arion  cries ; 
It  comes  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 


*  The  aptOb^.Unes,  which  are  only  used  on  particular 
occasions  in  tempestuous  weather,  are  employed  to 
(haw  together  and  confine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
ii  inflated  by  the  wind  over  the  yard. 

t  The  Tiolence  of  the  wind  forces  the  yard  so  much 
outward  from  the  mast  on  these  occaaiooa,  that  it  cannot 
cuilj  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Uekle  to  haul  It  down  on  the  mast  This 
is  afterwards  converted  hito  roHing  tackle.  See  note  *, 
UcoLp.20. 

tiears  are  the  ssme  to  the  mafaissil,  foresail,  and 
(B^  as  the  haliards  (note  ',  1st  coL  p.  19)  are  to  aU 
bferlor  laila    The  tye  is  the  upper  part  of  the  jcars. 

f  Reef-lines  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
fore«il  Thej  are  past  in  spiral  turns  through  the  eye- 
j^  holes  of  (he  reef,  and  over  the  head  of  the  saib 
hetween  the  rope-band  legs,  tin  they  reach  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  reef;  to  which  they  are  firmly  exteade<^  so  as 
toheethe  reef  close  up  to  the  yard. 

I  BhroQda  are  thick  ropes,  stretching  from  the  mast- 
°^*^  downwards  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  serving  to 
"Vpon  the  mssts.  They  are  also  used  as  a  range  of 
'^-ladders,  by  wrhleh  the  aeamen  ascend  or  descend, 
to  perform  wbstever  Is  necesssry  about  the  sails  and 

*  The  reef-band  Is  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
I^M  the  aaU,  to  atrengthen  the  canvass  in  the  piece 
*w  the  eye  let  boles  of  the  reef  are  formed. 

*  The  enter  tarns  of  the  earing  serve  to  extend  the 
#11*  '***  ^""^ »  "*^  *ke  hmer  turns  are  employed  to 
*^«  ks  besd-rope  close  to  Its  sorfiiee.    See  note  I, 

2^  Ma  la  the  geaeral  name  given  by  ssHorstos  skigle 
7**«  or  fallow:  hence^  when  a  wave  bursts  ofer  the 
««>,  the  Tsssri  Is  ssid  to  teve  sACPSMd  a  sea. 


Uplifted  on  its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  halAburied  reels : 

The  sail  half  bury*d  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boatswain,  fell 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold, 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infold . 

In  vain  to  grapple  flying  cords  they  try. 

The  cords,  alas!  a  solid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  panting  breath 

They  cry  for  old,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweep. 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  coramdes  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee! 

With  fruitless  porrow  their  lost  state  bemoan ; 

Perhops  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own  ! 

In  dork  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand, 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  side 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  woimd 
A  possage  to  her  deep  recesses  fotind  ; 
Surrounding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o'er — 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  see,  and  leeward  shore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef 'd,  again  their  sails  extend, 
Again  in  fluttering  fragments  they  may  rend  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  beneath  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  down>press*d  ship  may  never  rise  again ; 
Too  late  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land. 
Yet  verging  lost  to  Athen's  rocky  strands — 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  unallay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  last  to  furl  the  courses  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  mizen  next  agree, 
And  Cry,t  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  declined. 
Till  by  the  jears  and  topping  lift$  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  arotmd. 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th'  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd  ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th'  extended  sheet  belay'd  : 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,$ 
Inclined  the  wayward  prow  to  front  the  sea- 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost; 


•  To  westher  a  shore  Is  to  pass  to  the  wtadward  of  1^ 
which  St  this  time  Is  prevented  by  the  vfoleoee  of  the 
storm. 

t  To  try,  Is  to  hiy  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  In  the 
direction  of  the  wind  snd  ses,  with  the  head  somewhat 
incUned  to  the  windward ;  the  helm  being  1^  a-Iee  to 
retain  her  In  this  position.  See  a  farther  illustration  of 
this  in  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

t  The  topping  lift,  which  topa  the  upper  part  of  the 
mlsen-yard,  (see  note  *•,  p.  20.)  This  line  snd  the  six 
following  describe  the  operation  of  reefing  and  baUme- 
Ing  the  mizen.  The  reef  of  this  aail  ia  towarda  the  tower 
end,  the  koinlea  being  small  short  lines  used  in  the  room 
of  points  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  t,  1st  eoL  p.  19,  snd 
note**,  p.  20 ;)  they  are  accordingly  knotted  under  the 
foot.rope  or  lower  edge  of  the  aalL 

I  Ush'd  Splee  la  fhsmaed  to  the  lee-slde.    leanolet, 

p.ia 
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Tlioagh  roaod  bim  perili  grew  in  fell  amy* 

And  &tee  and  furies  •tood  to  bar  bit  way ; 

Not  more  adventitreuB  was  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powen  of  hell  with  strains  of  heavenly  love, 

Thaii  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

8uch  toil  th'  unwearied  Dedalus  endured, 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured  j 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  beslow'd, 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way. 

That  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to   barbarous  sounds  her 

string. 
Now  spreads,  like  Dodalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow, 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wa 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  ner  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast, 
They  scorn  the  wretch  tliat  trembles  in  his  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ilU  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave, 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave : 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  harass'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task .'  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay *d, 
The  geometric  distances  survey'd, 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
*'  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  a  shroud !" — 
Roused   from   his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast ; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  oa  high, 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  to  maintain, 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  the  braaen  voice  of  battle  roars. 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shatter'd  navies  groan. 
The  trembling  deep  recoiU  from  zone  to  zone : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stroke : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke. 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
Th'  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  mizen.  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 
This  sidea  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 

iid»  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  lo  hear ! 
Five  feet  immened  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  diey  ply  the  clanking  brake»t 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  office  take. 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  aroiltad  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  vray  ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fidl : 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  breach  ascend. 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard. 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard. 

So  the  brave  marinen  their  pumps  attend, 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend  ; 
But  all  in  vain, — ^fbr  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrewn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon,  groan ; 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bunting  with  their  weight 
So  reels  Pelorus  with  convulsive  throes. 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows; 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  th'  infernal  flame. 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame. — 
Accumulated  mischiefi  thus  arise, 
And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defies. 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave ; 
To  plunge  the  msrves  of  battle  in  the  wave : 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  Ui' artillery  thrown. 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan: 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires : 
For  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with  seas. 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsn  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away ! 
Here  peraeverence,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efibrts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weatlier  side : 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orders  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave.    [deep» 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stern  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  fiice  with  many  a  scar. — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist,t 


*  The  wen  Is  sn  apartment  In  the  ship's  hold,  serring 
to  enclose  (he  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  mea- 
sured iron  rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Hence  the  fax- 
cresse  or  diminution  of  the  leaks  sre  easily  discovered. 

t  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  hsndle  of  the  pump,  by 
whieh  It  is  wrought. 

}  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  Und  Is  a  hoUow  spaco» 
about  fire  feet  hi  depth,  between  the  elefaHona  of  the 
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The  coida^e  of  Uw  leewud-guna  iuilirBeed» 
And  pointad  ciowb  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
Watching  the  roll,  their  fiirelocka  the^  withdraw, 
Aod  from  their  bedf  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
Then  from  the  windward  battlementa  onboiind, 
Kodmond'a  BHOciatoi  wheel'd  th'  artillery  roond ; 
Fninted  with  iron  fimga,  their  ban  beguile 
The  pondenms  arme  acraes  the  ateep  defile ; 
Then,  hurl'd  from  aonnding  hinges  o*er  the  side, 
Thandering  they  plnnge  into  the  flashing  tide. 
The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
In  this  rode  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Sach  ease  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg'd  widi  gore, 
Th'  envenomed  mantle  fiora  his  side  he  ton ; 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  stop  the  swift  career  of  cruel  fate. 
Yet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procnrad. 
Sad  harbinger  of  aevenibld  pangs  endured ! 
Soch,  and  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found ! 
Cimmerian  darkneas  shades  the  deep  around. 
Save  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
Flash  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light 
Above,  all  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo, 
With  grun  destruction  threatens  all  below. 
Beneath,  the  stoma-lash'd  sniges  furious  rise, 
And  wave  uproll'd  on  wave,  assails  the  skies ;  ■ 
With  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
The  ship,  half^wmllow'd  in  the  black  profotmd ! 
With  ceaaelesi  hazard  and  fatigue  opprest. 
Dismay  aod  anguiah  every  heart  possest ! 
For,  while  with  boundless  inundation  o'er 
The  sea-beat  ship  th'  involving  waters  roar, 
Displaced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb, 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
By  secret  ambushes  their  fi>rce  to  prove, 
ThroQgh  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
Till,  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood. 
Through  her  dark,  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
The  pnmp  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound, 
Aroand  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued, 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  ranew'd. 
Their  sinking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill: 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
No  ray  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pregnant  with  sonae  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 
Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends. 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  die  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  here  alas !  his  science  naught  avails  I 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  diflerent  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored. 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Fakonera's  rugged  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drift,  with  shelves  and  breakers  bound 
For,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  craw  ara  lost : 


qnsrter-deck  and  fore-castle,  aod  having  the  upper  deck 
IbrHa  baae,  or  platform. 

♦  The  lee-way,  or  drift,  which  In  this  place  are  syoony- 
wous  terms,  is  the  movement  by  which  a  ahip  Is  driven 
'Meinjn  u  the  mercy  of  the  wind  aod  sea,  when  she  Is 
<l«Piiv«d  of  Ibe  fovemmeot  of  the  sails  aod  hetan. 


As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er, 
The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 
Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chieGi  appal. 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  Ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  Afiright 
Convenes  her  coimcils  in  the  dead  of  night — 
No  blazon 'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread. 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  theii*head : 
But  hero  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  throw 
Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dirawasthe  Aene,  with  whirlwind.hail,andshower; 
Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour! 
Beneath  tromendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide. 
Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  rido-~ 
Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  iftister-seainan  stood ; 
SkiU'd  to  command ;  deliberate  to  advise ; 
Expert  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise ; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  imheard. 
The  dictates  of  his  soiil  the  chief  raferr'd. 

"  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruiUess  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well  I 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  left. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  shipi  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds ; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds; 
'Tis  ours  the  doiibtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shtm  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more : 
Tet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  ofier'd  to  your  choice, 
Alone  require  yonr  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  left  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  ^e  last 
Tis  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  ordera  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  in  this  dreadful  hour 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power ! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can  sufifer  ik>  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  th0  sea, 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee :  ' 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,       [vour." 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  de- 

He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  councils  hong  impending  Fate.    ' 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scone  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descried, 
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Tet  now,  tha  hoqr,  the  ueetm,  th'  oecMioa  known, 
Feriiapi  with  equal  right  preferred  hie  own 
Of  long  eiperienee  in  the  narel  art. 
Blunt  wae  hie  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart : 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  fiist  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last: 
Sagaciooi  balancing  th'  opposed  events 
From  Albert  bis  opinion  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  boor. 
Where  toils  sdiceeding  toils  oar  strength  o'eiv 

power! 
Tet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pnmie. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  f 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shatter'd  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee, 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  seaf 
For  while  iis  violence  the  tempest  keeps, 
Bered  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste. 
And  oue  short  hoar  perhaps  may  be  our  last 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  beibre  the  blast  the  vesMl  flies. 
Full  in  her  track  unnumbered  dsngeni  rise. 
Ilere  Falooiiero  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelves  prepares ; 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore, 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew. 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  latal  hour  we  may  repent 

**  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appean  the  seope^ 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  buflbted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a4ee , 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangeis  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell ! 
Prudence  forbids! — ^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon : 
Its  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 


more 


If 


Direct  our  coarse  to  some  relieving  shore.' 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  ftoro  man  to  man, 
At  either  pump,  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel  through  unnnmber'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks. 
Sounding  her  depth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo!  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubled  force  their  task  porraed. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught, 
In   Neptune's  school    the    wandering   stripling 

taught, 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  cruel  dart, 
It  fell  at  last  innoxious  on  his  heart 
us-  i^ind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate, 
nt  indolence  resign'd  to  Fate, 
the  horrors  that  around  him  roll, 
a'd  to  action  his  rekindliog  sonL 


**  With  fiz'd  atieotioB,  poodaring  ia  oqf 
The  dBxk  distresses  on  each  aide  cwhhmd  ; 
While  hero  we  linger  in  the  pMs  of  Fala^ 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  aorae  deoisian  if  we  wvh  to  foim, 
£ro  yet  oor  vesMl  sink  beneath  Iba  slorai. 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  eww» 
At  once  suggest  what  meaanraa  to  pnnoa. 
The  Ubouring  butt  already  aeems  faall^iiU'd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  diatili'd. 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  fieiglit, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weiglit! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  d»ck« 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  fonger  can 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  borsting  main : 
At  every  pitch  th'  o'erwhelming  Ullowa  b^Hu, 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath. 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th*  increasing  leaks  defy: 
We  sink  at  sea.  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom ; 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  tomb  ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  hero ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast,  and  riiorewaid  ato«r 

M  Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  baate. 
But  haply  Falconere  we  may  shun: 
And  fiir  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  ran: 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  die, 
Or  less  torment  the  grosning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  die  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride, 
With  lengthen'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hoar. 
But  here  ingulf  *d  and  foundering  whUe  we  stay. 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  pray." 

He  said ;  Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart: 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom :  vrith  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  eiplored 
The  midnight  wizards  breathing  rites  abhorred ; 
Trembling  spproach'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  hell. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved, 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved ; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friendship's  genial  heat. 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas!  no  Reason  this  for  tender  love; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove* — 
With  Comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  Hope  derived, 
Palemon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  Consolation  oft,  with  healing  art 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart— 
I  Now  had  the  pilots  all  th'  events  revolved, 
I  And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  reaDlved; 
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When,  like  the  frilhfol  ahepherd,  who  beboldi    , 
Some  prowling  wolf  appRMch  bit  fleeejr  fbfcfa ; 
To  the  bnire  craw,  whom  nicking  doabti  perplex, 
The  drcadfttl  parpoae  Albeit  thus  ditectiL 
**  Unhappjr  pertneis  ta  a  wayweid  fiite ! 
Whoee  gallant  tpirite  now  ara  known  too  late ; 
Ye !  who  annored  heboid  this  angry  •torni 
With  tenon  all  the  rolling  deep  defonn ; 
Who,  patient  in  advenity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
The  truth,  tengfa  grieTons.  I  must  now  rereal. 
That  long,  in  vain,  I  porpowd  to  eonceaL 
Ingnlf  *d,  aO  belp  of  arts  we  vainly  try. 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Oar  crazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas  that  thunder  o*er  her  faatter'd  side ; 
And,  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live. 
One  only  refnge  from  despair  we  find ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
Perhaps  e'en  then  to  rain  we  may  steer ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear; 
Bat  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
Yet  there,  by  Heairen's  assistanoe,  we  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or  sheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride. 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

*  Bat,  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Oar  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven. 
These  counsels  followM,  from  the  watery  grave 
Our  floating  sailori  on  the  surf  may  save. 

**  And  first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Then  to  the  quartern  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
To  float  between  the  vesMl  and  the  shore. 
Tho  longest  cordage,  too,  most  be  oonvey'd 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
80  thejr,  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th*  extended  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand. 
Wliene'er,  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thus  for  the  terrible  event  prepared. 
Brace  fore  and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard ; 
Ho  shall  our  masti  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
And  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  shoreward  foil,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
When  o*er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Aicend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
And  when  yon  hear  aloft  th'  alarming  shock 
That  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock. 
The  boldest  of  our  sailori  must  descend. 
The  dangerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend  ; 
Tlien  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord. 
Should  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board ; 
Let  the  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
And  booms,  and  oars,  and  rafts,  to  leeward  cast. 
Thus,  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions' through  the  swelling  tide, 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them,  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safoty  to  the  ihore. 
But  as  your  firraost  succour,  till  the  last, 
0  cling  securely  on  each  faithful  mast ! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
Tet  bow  not  to  the  tyranny  of  fear ! 

*  For  aa  sspfaastlan  of  these  msnceavres,  the  reader 
Is  refotred  to  the  last  note  of  thla  Canto. 
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If  onee  that  alavish  yoke  yoar  spirits  qaell, 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  fiuewell ! 

**  I  know,  among  you  some  full  oft  have  vievr'd. 
With  murdering  weapons  aim'd.  a  lawless  brood. 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand. 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderen  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  ofllee  they  pursoe. 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  crew. 
Who  'scaped  fiom  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this!— a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-houids  all  her  circling  shores  disown. 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tjrranny  opprest. 
Can  shara  aflUction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fote  inured  to  grief. 
Oft  to  the  friendleoi  stranger  yield  relief." 

With  conscious  hd^r  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land ; 
They  euned  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 
'   "  No  more  remains — ^but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear, 
Two  skiliul  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
O  Source  of  Life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay ! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  dementi  obey, 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath. 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
*Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust : 
With  thee,  great  Lord  !  '  Whatever  is,  is  just' " 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraught 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought 
His  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  lighL 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  beneath  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  lagacioui  statesmnn.  from  the  helm, 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes. 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  hii  last  art  the  tottering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  its  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  the  reader,  who  is  unacqaalnted  with  the  ma> 
ncBuvres  of  navigation,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  state  when  trying,  and  of  the  change  of  her  situ* 
ation  to  that  of  scudding,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  ex> 
pteoatioQ  of  those  articles  as  they  appear  in  the  "Die* 
tionary  of  the  Marine." 

Trying  fs  the  situation  la  which  a  ship  lies  nearly  la 
the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  partlculsriy 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  coarse. 

In  trying  as  well  as  hi  scuddhig,  the  saila  are  ahraya 
reduced  ia  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the  storm ;  and 
in  either  state,  If  the  storm  is  exceeslTe^  she  may  hava 
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The  balanced  ihip,  now  forward,  now  behind, 

SdU  felt  th'  impmaion  of  the  waves  and  wiodt 

And  to  the  right  and  left  by  turns  inclined ; 

But  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew. 

And  oa  the  prow  its  double  efibrts  threw* — 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away; 

The  order  given  the  timoneen  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowsprit  stretch*d  the  tortured  sail. 

As  on  the  rack,  distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarce  the  yielding  prow  its  impulse  knew. 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew  !—> 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  still  prepares, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  all  his  oares. 

"  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  yard  on  deck !" 

He  calls,  '* and  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback!" 

His  great  example  every  bosom  fires, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspiree, 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  Aill  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  lost  he  tries, — 

"  Haste,  with  your  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  mizen>mast  away !" 
He  said ;  th'  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 

all  her  sails  flirled :  or  be,  according  to  the  sea'phrase, 
under  bare  poles.- 

The  intent  of  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time,  is  to  keep 
the  shfp  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her  from  rolling 
violently  by  pressing  her  side  down  In  the  water  ;  and 
also  (o  tarn  her  head  towards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  may  fall  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
in  the  interval  between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  in 
this  situation,  the  helm  is  fastened  close  to  the  lee  side,  to 
prevent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  falliog  to  leeward. 
But  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  ope- 
ration of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalance 
each  other  at  the  head  and  stern,  she  is  moved  by  a 
slow  but  continual  vibration,  which  turns  her  head 
alternately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  90  or  40  degrees  In  the  interval.  That  part  where 
she  stops  in  approaching  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
called  her  coming-to :  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  Is  called  her  falling-off. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (ace  line  55,  2d  col.  p.  23,  and 
line  20,  1st  col.  i .  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
st^e  from  trjing  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  Is  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  that  "every  body 
will  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  uniformly 
in  a  right  Une,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  change  its  state 
by  forces  impressed  :  and  that  the  change  of  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  Impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  In  which  that  force  acts." 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  turn  into  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act* 
ing  upon  any  part  of  her  length  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invariable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  seamen  Is  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  and  to  re- 
ceive Its  utmost  exertion  on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  Iat> 
ter  may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  effect  is  either  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  sailr.  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  wind  on  tlie  masts  and  yards.  In  tlie  former  case, 
the  ssils  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  furled  or 
arranged  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  then  glides  Ineffectually  along  their  surfaces ;  at 
the  same  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  so 


Brandiah'd  on  high,  it  fell  with  dreadful  eound ; 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  felt  the  deadly  wound. 
Deep  gash'd  with  sorea,  the  tottering  atructofa 

rings! 
And  Clashing,  thundering  o'er  the  quarter  awings. 
Thus  when  eome  liml^  convulsed  with  pangs  of 
tleath. 
Imbibes  the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath ! 
Th'  experienced  artist  ih>m  the  blood  betrays 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delays : 
But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  his  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warms  the  heart, 
Resolved  at  last,  he  quits  th'  unequal  strife. 
Severs  the  member,  and  preserves  the  life. 

Canto  IIL 

argument. 

The  design  and  influence  of  poetry.  Applied  to  the 
subject  Wreck  of  the  mizeo-mast  cleared  away. 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.  Her  violent  agitation. 
Different  stations  of  the  officers.  Appearance  of  the 
island  of  Falconera.  Excursion  to  tlie  adjacent  na- 
tions of  Greece  renowned  In  sntlquity.  Athens.  Sd- 
crstes.  Plsto.  Aristides.  Solon.  Corimh.  Sparta. 
Leonidas.'  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  Lycorgus.  Epami- 
nondas.    Modem  appearance.     Arcadia;  its  former 

as  to  receive  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  Bee  line 
9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  part  accordingly  yields 
to  tills  impulse,  and  is  put  in  motioti ;  and  this  motioo 
necessarily,  conspiring  with  thst  of  Qie  wiod,  pushes  the 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

But  when  the  tempest  Is  so  violent  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operates  almost 
eqnaUy  on  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  ship,  because  the 
masts  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  serve 
to  counterbalance  each  other  in  receiving  ita  impression. 
The  effect  of  the  helm  is  also  considerabl7  diwinislied, 
because  the  head -way,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all 
its  operations.  Is  at  this  time  feeble  and  ineffectual 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  equilibrium 
wliich  subsists  between  the  masts  snd  yar^s  before  and 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  to  prepare  for 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  and  it, becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  veer,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  from  de- 
struction, (see line  20  of  preceding  column,)  the  mizeu- 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  mainmast,  if  she 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  turning 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  Is  that  movement  In  navigation  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest.  See  line 
20,  1st  col.  p.  25. 

As  a  ship  flies  with  amazing  rapidity  through  tlie  wa* 
ter  whenever  this  expedient  is  put  in  practice,  it  is  never 
attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  her  condition 
renders  her  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  effort  of 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dsnger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on  her  fore- 
mast, or,  if  the  storm  is  excessive,  without  any  sail,  which 
in  the  sea-phrase  is  called  scudding  under  bare  {Mies. 

The  principal  hazards  incident  to  scudding  are  gene- 
rally a  sea  strilcing  a  ship's  stern;  the  difficulty  of  steering, 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  broach- 
ing-to ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-room.  A  sea  which 
strilces  the  stem  violently  may  shatter  It  to  pieces,  by 
whichihe  ship  must  Inevitably  founder.  By  broachinir- 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  with  losing  all  her  masts 
and  sails,  or  being  immediately  overturned;  and  for 
want  of  sea-room  she  is  exposed  lo  the  dangers  of  being 
wrecked  on  a  lee-shore. 
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happiness  and  fcrlitity.  Present  distress,  the  effect  of 
glavcry.  Ithaca.  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Argos  and 
Mycenae.  Ai^memnoD.  Macronisi.  Lemoos.  Vul- 
can  and  Venus.  Deles.  ApoUo  and  Diana.  Troy. 
Sesios.  Leander  and  Hero.  Delpbos.  Temple  of 
ApoUo.  Parnassus.  The  Muses.  The  subject  re- 
sumed. Sparkling  of  the  sea.  Prodigious  tempest, 
accompanied  with  rain,  hail,  and  meteors.  Darkness, 
lightning,  and  thunder.  Approach  of  day.  Discovery 
of  land.  The  ship,  in  great  danger,  passes  the  island  of 
St.  George.  Turns  her  broadside  to  the  shore.  Her 
bowsp^  foremast,  and  main  topmast  carried  away. 
She  strikes  a  rook.  Splits  asunder.  Fate  of  the 
crew. 

nttcmt  iltnUku  from  that  fOft  •/  (kt  .frdkvpdofo  loMck  Uia  Un 
mOm  !•  rJk<  nmthward  ^  Ttktmtn^  to  Capt  Coloniia  At  Jtttiea,— 
Tht  t«m  it  about  mom  kounf  hting  from  ona  till  tiglU  m  tte 

When  in  a  barbarora  age  with  blood  defiled, 

The  human  savage  roamM  the  gloomy  wild ; 

When  sullen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 

And  Rapine  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd ; 

Sent  fiom  the  shn^ii  of  light,  the  Muses  came, 

The  dark  and  aoHtary  race  to  tame ; 

Twos  thein  the  lawlen  passions  to  control. 

And  melt  in  tender  sjrmpathy  the  loul : 

The  heart  from  vice  and  error  to  reclaim. 

And  breathe  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame. 

The  kindling  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray. 

And  glow'd  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay. 

Roused  from  the  chaos  of  primeval  night. 

At  once  fiiir  Truth  and  Reason  sprung  to  light 

When  gieat  Masonides,  in  rapid  soog, 

The  thundering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 

Each  ravish*d  boaom  feels  the  high  alarms^ 

And  all  the  burning  pulsee  beat  to  arms. 

From  eaith  upborne,  on  Pegasean  wings, 

Far  through  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  ho 

springs; 
While  distant  poeta,  trembling  aa  they  view 
His  sunward  flight^  the  dazzling  track  punud. 
Bat  when  his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
What  dire  distreaa  Laertes'  son  befell, 
The  strains,  meondering  through  the  mase  of  wo. 
Bid  sacred  sympathy  the  heart  o'erflow. 
Thus,  in  old  time,  the  Muses'  heavenly  breath 
With  vital  force  dissolved  the  chains  of  death ; 
Each  bard  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing. 
Taught  by  the  master  of  the  vocal  .strings— 
"Tis  mine,  alas!  through  dangerous Kcenei  to  etny. 
Far  from  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray ! 
While,  all  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
Darkling  I  wander  with  prophetic  dread. 
To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Masonian  Ijrra 
Awakes  the  numbers,  fraught  with  living  fire  \ 
Full  oA,  indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
Wept  the  sad  wanderer  loet  upon  the  shore ; 
But  o'er  ^t  scene  th'  impatient  numbers  ran. 
Subservient  only  to  a  nobler  plan. 
'TIS  mine,  th'  unrevell'd  prospect  to  display. 
And  chain  th'  events  in  regular  array. 
Thoo^  baid  the  task,  to  sing  in  varied  strains, 
While  all  unchanged  the  tragic  theme  remains ! 
Thrice  happy !  might  the  secret  powers  of  ait 
Unlock  the  klent  windings  of  the  heart. 
Might  the  sad  nnmben  drew  Compassion's  tear 
For  kindrsd  miseries,  oft  beheld  loo  near ; 
For  kindred  wretches,  oft  in  mln  cast 
On  Albion's  straad  beneath  the  wintry  blast; 


For  all  the  pangs,  the  complicated  wo, 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailors  know! 
So  pity,  gusMng  o'er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sons  distrest: 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursue, 
Which  nor  Mteonides  nor  Maro  knew .' 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragged  behind. 
Balanced  th'  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain, 
Thus  trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  from  the  rear, 
The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer ; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  falls, 
*'  Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  calls 
*'  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend .' 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  h^er,  watch  the  blast  behind. 
And  steer  her  right  before  fhe  seas  and  wind !" 
"  Starboard,  again!"  the  watchful  pilot  cries; 
"  Starboard !"  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheelt  revolves ;  the  ringing  axle  burns ! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea : 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies. 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bursting  skies 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance  assail, 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering  whale; 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide. 
With  anguish  atung.  he  cleaves  the  downward  tide 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found  ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th'  inflaming  wound. 

The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain, 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main  ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow, 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  hears  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale ; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies. 
Trembling  beneath  the  current  of  the  skies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  paifi  was  driven ; 
When  dreadless  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore. 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved. 
With  daring  wing  th'  infernal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  so  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height. 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing. 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  difierent  posts  assume. 


•  To  square  the  yia  *i,  in  this  place,  is  msaot  to  ar* 
range  them  direcdy  aihwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  Is  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  accordlnc  to  the 
Una  on  which  she  advances  at  this  instant,  without  dcvl* 
sting  to  the  right  or  left  thereof. 

t  In  sU  huge  sliip%  the  helm  is  owaagsd  by  a  wheeU 


FALCONER. 
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Albeit  and  Rodmood,  ttaUon'd  on  the  rear, 

With  warning  voice  direct  each  timoneer ; 

High  on  the  prow  the  guard  Arion  keeps. 

To  shun  the  cruiserB  wandering  o*eT  the  deeps ; 

Where'er  he  nx>ves  Palemon  still  attends. 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends  { 

While  Rodmond,fearful  of  some  neighbouring  shore, 

Cries,  ever  and  anon,  **  Look  out  aibre !" 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew. 

When  Falconera's  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o'er  its  sumrait^  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  casta  moumfol  light 

In  dire  amazement  riveted  they  stand. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  nigged  strand : 

But  soon  beyond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies. 

Swill  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

So  from  the  fangs  of  her  insatiate  foe. 

O'er  the  broad  champaign  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflecta  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thus,  in  th'  Atlantic,  oft  the  sailor  eyes. 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  polar  regions  blown, 

Hail  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  zone : 

Its  frozen  clifis  attemper'd  gales  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th'  a^'ria]  billows  fly ; 

A  while  deliver'd  from  the  scorching  heat. 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So,  when  their  twmbling  vessel  pass'd  this  isle, 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile ; 
Th'  illusive  meteors  of  a  lifeless  Are ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  expire ! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  f 
Regions  of  old  through  all  the  world  renown'd ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  tho  Muses'  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins ;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcions  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  f 

They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  foairon  shade. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fiide : 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower: 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and  atorm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train. 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Approach'd  to  taste  the  yweet  Castalian  stream, 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 

vine. 
To  purer  sense  th'  attemper'd  soul  refine,) 
His  heart  with  liberal  commerce  here  unblest. 
Alien  to  joy !  sincerer  grief  possest. 
Yet  on  the  youthful  mind,  th'  impression  cast. 
Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last. 
There,  all  unquench'd  by  cruel  Fortune's  ire. 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  flrii,  in  ruin  spread. 
Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono's  head. 
Great  source  of  science !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  foremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone. 
And,  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won. 
The  fint  in  Virtue's  cause  his  life  lesign'd. 
By  Heaven  proooQiiced  the  wisest  of  t»*"¥'~'  ; 


The  last  foretold  the  spark  of  vital  fire. 

The  soul's  fine  essence,  never  could  expire. 

Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage. 

That  fied  Pisistratus'  vindictive  rage. 

Just  Aristides  here  maintain'd  the  cause. 

Whose  sacred  precepts  shine  through  Solon's  laws. 

Of  all  her  towering  structures,  now  alone. 

Some  scatter'd  columns  stand,  with  weeds  o'er* 

grown. 
The  wandering  stranger  near  the  port  descries 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  size ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  is  the  frame  ,* 
And  hence  the  adjacent  luiven  drew  its  name. 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  Corinth  lies. 
Whose  gorgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the  skies. 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victors  oft  subsued, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd. 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillan  crown'd; 
But  now,  in  fatal  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea's  land* 
Fair  Misitra !  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who,  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Lacedemon's  glory  fell  f 
Here   once  she   flourish'd   at   whoae   trumpet's 

sound    ■ 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  aroand. 
Hera  bmve  Leonidas,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar : 
He,  when  imperial  Xerxes,  from  afar. 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  war. 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  spear. 
And  Graeee  dismay'd  beheld  the  chief  draw  near: 
He,  at  Thermopyla's  immortal  plain. 
His  force  repell'd  with  Sparta's  glorions  train. 
Tall  (Eta  saw  the  tyranfe  conquer'd  banda. 
In  gaaping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  lands. 
Thus  vanquish'd  Asia  trembling  heaid  thy  name. 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  ftme ! 
Thy  state,  sapportad  by  Lycmgus'  lawa. 
Drew,  like  thine  arma,  superlative  applause : 
E'en  great  Epaminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  algect  aona  to  haughty  tyrants  bow ; 
A  false,  degenerate,  saperstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  disgrace ! 

Not  distant  ftr,  Arcadia's  blest  domaiis 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay. 
Indulgent  Flom  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  taught  th*  obsequious  field. 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  gifte  to  yield ; 
Then  with  some  mral  nymph  supremely  bleat. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamonr'd  breast. 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  aports  in  artless  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverae !   Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lawless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  voour  th'  unealtured  plain. 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  isthmus  liea 
The  long-lost  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wise  { 
Where  fair  Penelope  her  absent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  with  iaithfiil  love  deplored. 
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Though  many  a  princely  heart  her  beauty  won, 
She.  guarded  only  by  a  ttripling  son, 
Each  bold  attem  pt  of  aaitor-kinga  repell'd. 
And  undefiled  the  nuptial  contract  held. 
With  various  arts  to  win  her  love  they  toil'd,. 
But  all  their  wiles  by  virtuous  fraud  she  foil'd. 
True  to  her  vows,  and  resolutely  chaste. 
The  beauteous  princess  triumph'd  at  the  last 

Argos,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown, 
Still  leeins  her  cruel  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argos.  whose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hosts 
Far  o'er  the  iEgean  main  to  Dardan  coasts. 
Unliappy  prince  !  who  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Toil,  peril,  anguish,  ten  long  winters  bore. 
And  when  to  native  realms  restored  at  lost. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  labours  past, 
A  perjured  friend,  alas !  and  faithless  wife, 
There  sacrificed  to  impious  lust  thy  life ; — 
Fast  by  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  platAi ; 
And  o*er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  fair  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
Where  advene  winds  delain'd  the  Spartan  queen ; 
For  whom,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host. 
With  vengeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast ; 
For  whom  so  long  they  labour'd  to  destroy 
The  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Here,  driven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  from  ruin'd  Ilion  came. 
The  port  an  image  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
Of  anctent  fabric,  but  of  date  unknown. 

Due  east  from  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
Tlmr  sacred  Phoebus  and  Diana  bore. 
Delot,  through  all  th'  iEgean  seas  renown'd : 
(Whose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
By  Phcebus  hoaour'd  and  by  Greece  revered ! 
Her  hallow'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd : 
But  now,  a  silent  unfrequented  land ! 
No  human  footstep  marks  (he  trackless  sand. 

Thence  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Lenuios  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
Where,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurl'd 
ni-(ated  Vulcan  from  th'  ethereal  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd  ; 
Then,  forged  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
Thunders,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms. 
And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanion  arms. 
There,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
And  living  scandal  of  th'  empyreal  race. 
The  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
In  fires  profane,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt  ? 

Eastward  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore, 
That  once  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
Illustrious  Troy !  renown'd  in  every  clime. 
Through  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time ! 
HoMT  oft,  thy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend, 
Thou  saw'st  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend ! 
Though  chiefs  lumumber'd  in   her  cause  were 

slain. 
Though  nations  perish'd  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
That  refuge  of  perfidious  Helen's  shame 
Was  doom'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame. 
And  now,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshare  harrow'd 

o'er. 
The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more : 
No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains ! 
But  com  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plains. 


*  Now  known  by  the  nsme  of  Micronlsi. 


Silver  Scamander  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  ofl  o'orflow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 
Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land. 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thracian  strand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height. 
Display 'd  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  fated  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair, 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  hair- 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide  % 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight. 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  its  freight ! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beyond  th'  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phcebus  there 
High  o'er  thjB  mount  arose,  divinely  fair ! 
Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric !  elegant  its  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floors. 
The  roofs,  where  storied  tablature  appear'd, 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd  ; 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shaHs  were  framed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fane  : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine! 
Here  iEsculapius'  snake  display 'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insuflferable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  recoil'd,  in  headj^ng  flight 
Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown'^ 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  found. 
Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd    woods    o' 
spread, 
Parnassus  lifts  to  heaven  iti  honour'd  head ; 
Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  ooda 

mand, 
Deucalion  leading  Pjrrrha,  hand  in  hand* 
Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 
Around  the  scene  unfading  laurels  grow, 
And  aromatic  flowers  for  ever  blow. 
The  winged  choirs,  on  every  tree  above, 
Carol  sweet  numbers  through  the  vocal  grove ; 
While  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath. 
Young  zephyrs  home  on  rosy  pinions  breathe. 
Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !  the  sacred  Nine, 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 
Or  crown'd  wilh  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alooye. 
Attune  the  tender  strings^to  bleeding  love  ; 
All  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll. 
Soothing  to  softest  peace  the  tortured  soul, 
While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 
The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound, 
Fair  Pleasure  leads  in  dance  the  happy  houn. 
Still  scattering  where  she  moves  Elysian  flowers ! 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweat  contagion 
fraught. 
Shed  a  delicious  languor  o'ar  the  thought-* 
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Adieu,  yo  valet,  that  smiling  peace  bestow. 
Where  Eden's  blossoms  ever  vernal  blowl 
Adiett,  ye  streams,  that  o'er  enchanted  groond 
In  lucid  maxe  the  Aonian  hills  sarrouud ! 
Ye  fairy  scenes,  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell. 
And  young  Delight,  for  ever,  O  farewell! 
The  soul  with  lender  luxury  yon  fill. 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil ! 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream ! 
With  braxen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers !  arouse  thy  vital  fire ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deepa, 
H<^  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell, 
Stilt  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repeL 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel. 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conquered  host  retreats  in  fear, 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join, 
And  guide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before— 
High  o'er  the  poop  the  audacious  seas  aspire, 
Uproll'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  fbll  conqueror,  frantic  with  success. 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  roams. 
Incensed  to  wvenfbld  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Now  thunders  wafled  from  the  burning  aone, 
Growl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play. 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour  ,* 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in  whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread, 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed, 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th'  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings  !— 

*  The  quarter  Is  the  hioder  part  of  a  lAiip  side ;  or  that 
part  which  Is  near  the  stem. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  bn9k>: 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chai«ia  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  mora  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge ; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discharge; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood  ^ 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congoal'd  their  blood 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  shore  to  ibu^ 
And  Natura,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  moumfhl  shade  and  light ; 
Swifl  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fire. 
As  lightning  glances  on  th*  electric  wire. 
But,  ah !  the  force  of  numbers  strives  in  vain. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

But,  lo!  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  bora.  ' 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mom.  I 
Hail,  sAsred  ViMon !  who,  on  orient  wings,  I 

The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  ratuming  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee.  - 
So  die  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom. 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming  channE, 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms. 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  awayi 
That  saw  him  parting  never  to  return. 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bum. 
0  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light, 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain,  [reign . 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  pleasur«> 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessel  flie». 
Full  in  her  van  St.  George's  clifld  arise  ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  seen. 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For,  while  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow, 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to.* 
Alarming  thought !  for  now  no  more  a-Iee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  sea ; 
And  if  the  followmg  surge  she  scuds  before. 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore: 
A  shore  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks  abonnd. 
Where  Death  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around. 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun : 
When  Palinuras,  from  the  helm  descried 
The'  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side ; 


*  Broaching-to  Is  a  sudden  and  involuntary  movem<>nt 
in  navigation,  wherein  a  ship,  whilst  sailing  or  tcutMin^ 
before  the  wind,  unexpectedly  turns  her  side  to  wind 
ward.  It  Is  generally  occasioned  by  the  difRruIty  i-t 
steering  her,  or  by  some  disaster  happening  tn  the 
machinery  of  the  helm.  Bee  the  Isat  note  of  the  see  on  J 
Canto. 
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l^Hkile  in  tha  wett,  with  hideom  yawn  diadoaed. 
His  onward  path  Charybdis'  gulf  opposed. 
The  doable  danger  at  by  turns  he  view*d, 
liia  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  punued* 
Tt&ua  while  to  right  and  left  destruction  lies, 
Befween  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
"With  boundless  involution,  bursting  o'er 
The  marble  cliffi,  loud  dashing  surges  roar ; 
IXcMurse  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves. 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves  ; 
Destruction  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares, 
To  crush  the  trembling  ship,  unnumber'd  snares. 
But  haply  now  she  'scapes  the  fatal  strand, 
Though  scarce  ten  fathoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
SwaA  as  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  bow, 
She  cleaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow ; 
And  forward  Iea]Mng,  with  tumultuous  haste, 
Aa  OQ  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past. 
With  longing  eyes  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind ; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  anfe  accession  to  that  barren  shore ! 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  Confined, 
Lost  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind. 
The  groaning  captive  virastes  his  life  away, 
For  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
No  equal  pangs  his  bosom  agonise. 
When  At  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  jbrlom,  the  victim  pines  in  vain. 
For  scenes  he  never  shall  possess  agaiik 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high: 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  aro  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain, 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddening 

rage. 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight: 
And  now,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodraond,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touch'd  with  compassion  gazed  upon  the  blind : 
And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
"  Tlie  thee  aloft,  my  galhmt  friend !"  he  cries ; 
'*  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !"— > 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  oourM: 
Quick  to  th'  abondon'd  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  msh  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. — 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  di^ws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly ; 
Fate  spurs  her  on: — thns  issuing  from  afar, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attrsction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  couiae. 


With  moomiul  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  stnmd. 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind.-*- 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seera'd  to  bring ; 
The  fatal  sisters  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command. 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend  ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immei^es  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bonds 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep^urushing  renda. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie  ;• 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship^  fbre-lif\ed  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own. 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoaiL— 
Albert  and  Redmond,  and  Palemon  here, 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals ; 
And  every  bosom  fatil  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
They  view'd  th*  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  m 

vain. 
Such  torments  m  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  cries 

implore  ; 
But  Heaven  relentless  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath 
In  vain,  alas  I  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
0  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  Powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  Fate  to  prove) 
The  tottering  fraipc  of  Reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  propored. 
For  now  th'  audacioiu  teas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Hei' shattered  top  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels : 
80  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes,  • 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock ; 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  i^ith  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes, 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides : 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart, 
like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then  too  severely  taught  l^  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivall'd  strains,  deplore 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surge,  the  stooping  mainmast  bung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
A  wile  they  bore  di'  o'er  whelming  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown. 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Palemon,  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses  !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So,  pierced  witb  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo! 
For  now  sofl  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  hetirt  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  Adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  hardships  imfbreseen  enclosed : 


His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend, 
Iler  innocence  to  succour  and  delend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray.^ — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd  ; 
And.  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rulVd, 
His  outstretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold^ 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhere.  • 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyea. 
And  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries : 
The  gushing    stream    rolls    back  th'  unfiniah'd 

sound ! 
He  gasps !  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  the  ground! 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  along ; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
"  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou  incautious !  from  the  wreck  depart  f 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  must  die ; 
And,  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh. 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  commission  d  fly : 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away ; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they  gasp!    they 

bleed! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  illusive  weed ; — 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more ! 

Ah,  total  night  and  horror  here  preside ! 
My  stunn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round. 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  thedrown'd. 
And  see !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd,  and  never  rise  again ! 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  shore : 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downward  gaze 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow ; 
A  while  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat. 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  and 

feet 
0  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand. 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow, 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow. 
To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  pays. 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praise. 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives, 
And  hope  the  lickan'd  spark  of  life  reviTet ; 
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Her  magic  powen  their  exiled  health  reetore. 
Till  horror  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 
A  troop  of  Grecians  who  inhabit  nigh, 
And  oft  theee  perils  of  the  deep  descry. 
Roused  by  the  blostering  tempest  of  the  night, 
Anxious    had     climb'd   Colonna's  neighbouring 

height ; 
When  gazing  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
Full  to  their  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood. 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  around. 
And  those  yet  breathing  on  the  sea- washed  ground ! 
Though  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts. 
Yet  Nature's  lore  tnform'd  their  feeling  hearts ; 
Straight  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  they 

hied, 
Th'  unhappy  sufierers  to  assist  and  guide. 

Meanwhile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
The  first  adventurous  youth  who  reach'd  the  shore ; 
Panting,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day. 
Prone,  helpless  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 
It  is  Paleroon ; — O  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arion's  soul ! 
If  yet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
His  fiiend,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  oar  crew ! 
With  us  to  travel  through  this  foreign  zone, 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill-unlcnown ! 
Arion  thus :  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
That  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate  *■ 
While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 
His  ribs  were  dash*d,  and  fractured  with  the  shock : 
Heart'piercing  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  array 'd 
In  beanty's  bloom,  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'enpread. 
And  clogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head  : 
Nor  yet  the  Itmgs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  from  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd, 
Thy  image,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray 'd ; 
Th'  unconscioos  fignre  smiling  all  serene, 
Snspended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen. 
Hadst  thou,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo, 
Beheld  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow. 
What  force  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
Thine  agony?  thine  exquisite  distress? 
But  thou,  alas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  in  vain 
For  him  thine  eyes  shall  never  see  again ! 
With  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed, 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  you|h  upraised. 
Paiemon  then,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd, 
In  faltering  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 

"0  rescued  from  destruction  late  so  nigh, 
Beneath  whose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
Are  we  then  exiled  to  this  last  retreat 
Of  life,  unhappy !  thus  decreed  to  meet? 
Ah  •  how  unlike  what  yester-mom  enjoy'd 
Enchanting  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy*d  • 
For,  wounded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
Wemon  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour : 
y  those  fell  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove, 
At  once  cut  off  flrom  fortune,  life,  and  love  I 
»w  other  scenes  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
™t  lie  deep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night 
Ah.  wretched  father  of  a  wretched  son, 
^om  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone  ? 
™^  will  remembrsnce  of  this  blinded  care 
^nd  down  thy  head  with  anguish  and  despair! 
^  dire  eflecti  ikm  avarice  arise, 
*Mt  deaf  to  Nature's  voioe  and  vainly  wise, 
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With  force  severe  endeavours  to  control 
The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  soul. 
But,  O  thou  sacred  Power !  whose  law  connect! 
Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  efiects. 
Let  not  thy  chastening  ministers  of  rage 
Afflict  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  you,  Arion !  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  past — 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  restrain ; 
Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  re- 
store. 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore , 
Shooldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  of  Fate 
To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
O !  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  suppress. 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthened  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  request. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast ; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  friend. 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  I  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death ! 
But  0,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell. 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  sofl  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true, 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck, 
Is  all  Paiemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

"  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free. 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath : 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode. 
To  coufM  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  rood. — 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more  I 
**  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shalt 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  Melting  tear. 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afHicted  bosom  they  o'erflow. 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  sa^  shipwreck  tell, 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  befell ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion  drown'd 
The  swains  lament  and  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear ; 
O !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  remin, 
Atl  thoughts  of  happiness  on  earth  are  vain,*** 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 


ed  scilicet  ultima  semper 
Expeetanda  dies  homini ;  "  didgue  beahu 
Ants  obttum  nemo  supremagus/unera  debsL** 

Ovid.  Met 
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His  bosom  heaves  a  ro<^rtal  groan — he  dira ! 
And  shades  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes ! 

As  ihus  deiaced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  clay ; 
Transflx'd  he  stood  with  awful  terror  fill'd. 
While  down  bis  che^k  the  silent  drops  distill'd. 

"  O  ill-siarr'd  votary,  of  unspotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  demand  : 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  story  shall  display, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day! 
Disastrous  day !  what  ruin  has  thou  bred ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead  I 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  forlorn, 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn ; 


Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  complain  / 
Can  sacred  Justice  th^e  events  ordain  ? 
But,  O  my  soul  I  avoid  that  wondrous  maxe 
Where  Reason,  lost  in  endless  error,  straya ! 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  of  life  we  run. 
Great  Cause  of  all  effects,  Thy  voiU  be  doneJ^ 
Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  survived  : 
While  passing  they  behold  the  waves  o'erspraad 
With  shattered  mfts  and  corses  of  the  dead. 
Three  still  ahve,  benumb'd  and  iaint  they  find. 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  pain* 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  amtf  sustain ; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 
And  lead  them  trembling  fiom  the  &tal  shore 
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Thib  gifk«d  anthoren,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kilworth  Harcourt,  in  Leices- 
tershire, on  the  20tb  of  June,  1743.    Her  education 
was  entirely  domestic,  but  the  quickness  of  appre- 
henion,  and  desire  ibr  learning  which  she  mani- 
fetted.  induced  her  lather  to  lend  her  his  assist- 
ence  towards  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.    On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
to  saperintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
po^aeased  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
intellect    The  associates  she  met  with  at  War- 
rington were  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
&ud  among  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
field, with  whom  ahe  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance.   In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
lame  of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
Kime  year,  went  through  four  editions.     They 
^ere  followed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
V  J.  (her  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
suiflrahly  added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774.  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
bauld,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
D».  in  Sttfllblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
ft  diesenting  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
«  boarding-school.  Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
^e  task  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
who  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
whom  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gell,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
her  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  dedama- 
^on.  In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
PM».  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
ftalms  of  David,  &c. ;  a  collection  which  met 
^i*^  ^'^^«  surceaB  and  some  animadversion.  In 
n^S.  ghe  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  Years  Old ;  and,  in  1781,.Hymns  in 
Prose,  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
the  former  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
Pasquier. 

^  17S5,  Mrt.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
«P  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
»hey  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 


follow 


>>>g  year  took  up  their  residence  at  Ilamp- 


"  «id.  Our  aathoress  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
^n  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  sue- 
'^waively,  An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
Pf«l  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
*-P»tle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
f  k?'  ^^l»*ing  the  Slave  Trade ;  Remarks  on 
Hubert  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 


and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dis- 
course for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1793. 
In  1802,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbauld,  to 
Stoke  Newington ;  and  in  1804,  published  selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  successful  efifbrt  in  literary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  und  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  of&pring  ot 
her  genius.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1825,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  agn.  An 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a  memoir,  by  Luc^ 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson;  and  her  Essay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  have 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted  • 
'*  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  She  is, 
however,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own,  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural ;  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  commoh,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination, — ^more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos, 
totally  free  from  bombast  and  affectation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  morals  or  religious 
principles,  a  manly  understanding  with  a  feminine 
end  susceptible  heart. 
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CORSICA. 

iVBITTEir  IN  THE  TEMt  1T8BL 

•  •• Aminly  race 

Of  ODaQbinUtinK  iplrit,  wise  and  brare  ; 
Who  still  through  bleeding  agee  struggled  hard 
To  hold  a  generous  undiminish'd  state ; 
Too  much  in  vain 

Tboxsom. 

HAiLt  generous  Corsica !  unconquer'd  isle ! 
The  ibrt  of  freedom ;  that  amidst  the  waves 
Stands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  darea 
The  wildest  fury  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet,  in  this  late  sickly  age, 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirits  f    Men  whose  deeds. 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  opposed. 
Would  throw  in  shades  her  yet  unrivall'd  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glows  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obscure. 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock, 
By  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  slaves  oppress'd ! 
What  then  should  Britons  feel  ?— should  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour, 
And  kindle  at  a  fire  so  like  their  own  ? 
Such  were  the  working  thoughts  which  swell'd 

the  breast 
Of  generous  Boswell ;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
]fy  trivial  fancy  irod,  he  tum'd  his  coune 
From  polisk'd  Gallia's  soft  delicious  vales. 
From  the  gray  relics  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  long  galleries  of  laurel  I'd  stone, 
Her  chisell'd  heroes  and  her  marble  gods, 
Whose  dumb  majestic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world, 
To  animated  forma  of  patriot  zeal ; 
Warm  in  the  living  majesty  of  virtue ; 
Elate  with  fearless  spirit ;  firm ;  resolved ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 
How  raptured   fancy  burns,  while   warm   in 

thought 
I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiss 
With  pilgrim  lips  devout  the  sacred  soil 
Siain'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymus,  hail! 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores, 
And  pointed  clifls,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Incessant  foaming  round  thy  shaggy  sides. 
Hail  to  thy  winding  bays,  thy  sheltering  ports. 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretch 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail : 
Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bursting  from   the 

cliffi 
Down  the  steep  channeird  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur :  on  the  fearfal  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  straw-roofd  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  cliffs 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  aerial  built. 
Thy  swelling  mountains,  brown  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  various  trees,  that  wave  their  giant  arms 
0*er  the  rough  sons  of  freedom ;  lofly  pines, 
""nd  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  green, 

^  spreading  cheitnat,  with  each  humbler  plant. 


And  shrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothea  their  aidei 
Whh  living  verdure ;  whence  the  clustering  bee 
Extracts  her  golden  dews :  the  shining  box. 
And  sweet-leaved  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  worm;  while  glcrwiag 

bright 
Beneath  the  various  fi>liage,  wildly  spreads 
The  art>atus,  and  rean  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantiing  o'er  the  craggy  steeps  { 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  savage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
"Thy  tangled  thickets*  and  thy  crowdeid  woods. 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  sullen  bomid 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air. 
And  wilder  gaze,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  scenes 
Of  unqueird  nature :  precipices  Huge, 
And  tumbling  torrents ;  trackless  deserts,  plains 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  whose  quames 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  eultored  fields 
And  sunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liber^, 
The  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  laige 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
Prints  her  mi^estic  step.    For  these  she  scona 
The  green  enamell'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow'd  heed 
Of  luxury  reposes;  balmy  gales. 
And  bowers  that  breathe  of  bliss.    For  theses 

when  first 
This  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrrhene  main, 
Rear'd  its  fair  front,  she  mark'd  it  for  her  own. 
And  with  her  spirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  sons, 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  from  Sparta's  sad  remains. 
True  to  their  high  descent,  preserved  unquencVd 
The  sacred  fire  through  many  a  barbarou  age  : 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage, 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome. 
Nor  bloody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Saracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  Lignria, 
Could  crush  into  subjection.    Still  unquell'd 
They  rose  superior,  bursting  from  their  chains. 
And  riaim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  liberty : 
And  long,  through  many  a  hard  unequal  strife, 
Mainlain'd  the  glorious  conflict;  long  withstood. 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force 
Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitious  Gaul. 
And  shall  withstand  it— Trust  the  faithful  muse! 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  arm. 
Scarcely  m  fote,  to  bind  the  struggling  soul 
ThatgttU'd  by  wanton  power,  indignant  swells 
Against  oppression ;  breathing  great  revenge. 
Careless  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  favouring  Heaven  approves :   for  see  the 

man, 
Bom  to  exalt  his  own,  and  giva  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war; 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  temper'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  polish'd  grace, 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  unstudied  smiles  i 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  endow'd 
With  every  purer  virtue :  gave  him  all 
That  lifb  the  hero,  or  adorns  the  man. 
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QaT«  him  the  eye  sublime ;  the  searching  glance, 

Keen,  acenning  deep,  that  smites  the  guilty  soul 

As  with  a  beam  from  heaven :  on  his  brow 

Serene,  and  spacious  front,  set  the  broad  seal 

Of  dignity  and  rule ;  then  smiled  benign 

On  this  fhir  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breast 

High  wrought,  and  breathed  into  his  swelling 

The  large  ambitious  wish  to  save  his  country. 

O  beauteous  title  to  immortal  fame ! 

The  man  devoted  to  the  pubiic»  atanda 

In  the  bright  records  of  superior  worth, 

A  step  below  the  skies :  if  he  succeed. 

The  firat  fair  lot  which  earth  aiibrds,  is  his : 

And  if  he  fallfi,  he  falls  above  a  throne. 

When  such  their  leader,  can  the  brave  despair  f 

Freedom  the  cause,  and  Paoli  the  chief! 

Success  to  your  fair  hopes  ?    A  British  muse. 

Though  weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 

voice. 
And  breathes  a  prayer  ibr  your  success.    O  could 
^e  scatter  blessings  as  the  mom  sheds  dews. 
To  drop  upon  your  heads !    But  patient  hope 
Must  wait  th*  appointed  hour ;  secure  of  this. 
That  never  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
Will  Freedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  must  be  seized 
By  that  bold  arm  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing : 
Tis  Heaven's  best  prize,  and  must  be  bought  with 

blood. 
When  the  storm  thickens,  when  the  combat  bums, 
And  pain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
That  can  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around. 
Then  Virtue  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
Dilates  with  kindling  majesty ;  her  mien 
Breathes  a  divine^  spirit,  and  enlarged 
£ach  spreading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
And  bolder  tone,  exultiug,  rides  the  storm. 
And  joys  amidst  the  tempest.    Then  she  reaps 
Her  golden  harvest ;  fruits  of  nobler  growth 
And  higher  relish  than  meridian  suns 
Can  ever  ripen ;  fair,  heroic  deeds. 
And  godlike  action.    Tin  not  meats  and  drinks, 
And  balmy  airs,  and  vernal  suns  and  showers. 
That  feed  and  ripen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
And  wrestling  with  the  stubborn  gripe  of  iato  ; 
And  war,  and  sharp  distress,  and  paths  obscure 
And  dubious.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
To  feel  the  proud  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
With  strong  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
The  generous  courser  does  not  so  exult 
To  toss  his  floating  mane  against  the  wind, 
And  neigh  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war, 
A«  Virtue  to  oppose  her  swelling  breakt 
Like  a  firm  shield  against  the  darts  of  fiite. 
And  when  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 

learn'd 
To  RiDile  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
Shall  hush  the  storm,  and  lead  the  shining  train 
Of  peaceful  years  in  bright  procession  on. 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  muse's  lyre, 
Cjii  Cymus'  shores  be  heard :  her  grateful  sons 
With  loud  acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
Sfeill  hail  their  high  deliverers ;  every  name 
Tovirtue  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
And  placed  among  the  stars :  but  chiefly  thine, 
^loe.  Paoli,  with  sweetest  sound  shall  dwell 
^iheir  applaudmg  lips ;  thy  sacrod  nam<», 
fcndear'd  to  kmg  posterity,  aome  mose, 
'''^  worthy  of  the  theme,  shall  oomecmto 


To  afler-ages,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 

So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  fates  prevail. 
And  Cymua  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons, 
Less  vanquish'd   than  o'erwhelm'd,  by  numbers 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  fell.    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds, 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them;  till  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  (ace  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  zeal 
That,  loo  presumptuous,  whisper'd  better  things. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
'Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adorn'd :  ih'  attempt  is  praise. 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  kings  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  cruel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  uninjured,  undestroy'd  ; 
Worthy  of  gods : — ^the  freedom  of  the  mind. 
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O  HRAR  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer. 

For  liberty  that  sighs : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries  I 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit, 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd» 
And  spum'd  a  tymnt's  chain, 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  free«born  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  slain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply ; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny, — 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air. 
Are  blessings  widely  given; 

Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equal  eye 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


*  Found  In  the  trap  where  he  had  been  cenflnad  aU 
night  by  Dr.  Priestley,  for  the  sake  of  maUng  expart* 
ments  with  dUTerent  kinds  of  air. 
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If  miiid,~as  ancieDt  ngM  taaghv- 

A  never-dying  Game, 
Still  ehiils  thioagh  maiter't  Vftrjring  fonns. 

In  every  form  the  Mime ; 

Beware,  leit  in  the  worm  yon  cnuiht 

A  brother*!  eonl  yon  find ; 
And  tremble  leat  thy  luckleM  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  ofl  of  life  we  share. 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

80  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 

And  every  chaim  of  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  found, 

do  when  destroction  lurks  unseen. 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share. 

May  some  kind  angel  dear  thy  path. 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care. 

Lively  as  sofl,  and  innocent  as  fair ! 

Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 

80  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 

Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind. 

The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 

Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast ; 

So  pore,  80  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 

But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  wiUiin ; 

Such  melting  tenderness,  so  fond  to  bless. 

Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 

Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  revered, 

And  Beauty  praised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd ; 

But  Goodness  only  can  affection  move. 

And  love  must  owe  its  origin  to  love 


niam  quicquid  sgit,  quoquo  vesttgia  flsetlt, 
Componil,  furtim,  sobsequiturque  decor. 

TjBUI.. 

Or  gentle  mannen,  and  of  taste  refined. 

With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 

Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke, 

And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 

Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 

Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 

Her  ready  fingen  plied  with  equal  skill 

The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 

So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul. 

So  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control, — 

One  only  passion,  strong  and  unconfined, 

Distnrb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 

In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest  — 

One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast, 

But  that  vnis  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bh 

The  generous  transporti  of  a  fond  excess. 


H4PPT  old  man !  who  stretch'd  beue&th  the  shade 

Of  large  grown  trees,  or  in  the  rustic  porch 

With  woodbine  canopied,  where  -linger  yet 

The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  enjoy'st 

Nature's  best  blessings  all ;— a  healthy  age  | 

Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheerfulness, 

Plain-heartod  friendship,  simple  piety. 

The  rural  mannen  and  the  rural  joys 

Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 

In  genuine  worth,  not  unobserved  shall  pass 

Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  muse  shall  mark. 

Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 

Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the  poor. 

The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gate, 

A  numerous  family,  with  better  praise 

Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spotli 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  days. 
Which  faithful  story  yet  delights  to  praise  ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'er  the  loomr 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired, 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admired; 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  honour'd  head 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed  : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to  roam. 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  home ; 
Yet  true  to  glory,  fann'd  the  generous  flame. 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  fame ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed. 
The  secret  spring^  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  fair  stream  in  some  sequestor'd  glade 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the  shade , 
Yet  by  the  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  blest. 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banks  are  drest. 
And  grovM  of  laurel  by  her  sweetnesa  fed. 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift  their  verdant  head. 


Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  adorn 
With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whose  breast 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various    knowledge,  dwell   the 

powers 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  unveil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  7    Is  there  whose  hocis 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soul 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  muse 
llirough  walks  of  fregance,  and  the  fiiiiy  groves 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  7 — Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woes. 
Wards  oflTthe  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the  coach 
Of  torturing  anguish  7    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  blessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise ; 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


Champion  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  field, 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  raveal'd.— 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  chains  can 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art. 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart  :— 
Pursue  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  shows. 
That  like  the  sun  iUumines  where  it  goes ; 
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Vavel  the  Tariooa  map  of  Science  o'er, 
tecord  past  wooden,  end  discover  more  ; 
*our  thy  free  spirit  o*er  the  breathing  page, 
knd  wake  the  virtue  of  a  careloM  age. 
tut  O  forgive,  if  touched  with  ibnd  regret 
•*ancy  recalls  the  scenes  she  can't  forget, 
^calb  the  vacant  smile,  the  social  hours 
^liich  charm'd  us  once,  for  once  those  scenes 

were  oun ! 
%.nd  while  thy  praises  through  wide  realms  extend, 
kVe  sit  in  shades,  and  mourn  the  absent  friend. 
So  where  th'  impetuous  river  sweeps  the  plain, 
[tself  a  sea,  and  rushes  to  the  main ; 
kVhile  its  firm  banks  repel  conflicting  tides, 
^nd  stalely  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides ; 
Admiring  much  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaze. 
Awe-struck,  and  mingling  wonder  with  his  praise ; 
Yet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Through  beds  of  flowen,  and  Nature's  rural  lace. 
While  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd. 
By  many  a  recollected  scene  endear'd. 
Where  trembling  iint  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
He  uuied  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  cascade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  FURNITURE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  MAP  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own.* 

A  list  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

On  this  poor  globe,  irom  Ptol.  the  First ; 

He  hopes< — indeed  it  is  but  fair, — 

Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  group  of  all  the  British  king% 

Fair  emblem!  on  a  packthread  swings. 

The  fathen,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

A  decent,  venereble  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  us, 

And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fellows. 

A  Juvenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek^robed  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 

Pore  as  the  lamb, — at  least  to  sight 

A  shelf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  Uie  rogues  he  can  defy  all,— 

All  fiird  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine. 

And  many  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  you  in ; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Among  the  neighbours  makes  a  rout ; 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses. 

And  kills  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spouses. 

A  rare  thermometer,  by  which 

He  settles  to  the  nicest  pitoh. 

The  juit  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sennons,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

Papers  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio. 

From  shilling  touch  to  pompous  folio ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder. 

Fresh  from  the  mint,  all  stamp'd  and  ooin'd  here ; 

Like  new-made  glass,  set  by  to  cool. 

Before  it  bears  the  workman's  tool. 

A  blotted  prooi^heet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

— "  How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  in  f"^ 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  college  themes, 

Worm-eaten  plans,  and  embryo  schemes ; — 


A  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water  ;— 

New  books,  like  new-bom  infants,  standi 

Waiting  the  printer's  clothing  hand  {-^ 

Others,  a  motley  ragged  brood. 

Their  limbs  unfashion'd  all,  and  rude, 

Like  Cadmus'  half-form'd  men  appear ; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifts  a  spear, 

And  feet  were  lopp'd  and  fingers  torn 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all. 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all,  liHe  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

"  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  you  cry , 
"  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  ?"— 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Her  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  ftir: 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  fom  her  manners  and  her  footsteps  guide 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  fair  Auburn  weeps  her  desert  plains, 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low. 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  fate. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  great  t 
So,  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may  bloom. 
Till  cnuh'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfnme ; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept. 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  moum  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one — one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee! 
Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  favour'd  isle, 
Till  thou  desert  the  muse  and  scorn  her  smile  ' 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

Dsmnbeatfs 

Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis  cognoverit  nti. 

CLkVDlAM. 

O  THOU,  the  njrraph  with  placid  eye  I 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow: 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  unalter'd  brow. 
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BARBAULD. 


O  oome,  in  simpU  vest  arrejr'd. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displaT'd, 

To  bleM  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 

And  chaste  subdued  delight 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky. 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye,  *    , 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide, 

Tliat  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofier'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
luured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head, 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  7 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
Moss>roBe,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

O  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

J  best  may  chuose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  7 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oil  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SONG-WRITING* 

niic  Uidocto  primum  se  exercuit  arcu ; 

Qei  mihi  quam  doctas  nunc  babet  iUe  manus ! 

TiBUL. 

When  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  youn]g, 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  tongue. 
He  loiter'd  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers ; 


*  Addressed  to  the  Author  of  Essays  on  Song-writing.   | 


Or  pierced  some  fond  unguarded  heart 
With  now  and  then  a  random  dart ; 
But  heroes  scorned  the  idle  boy. 
And  love  was  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild. 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler 
Gods  and  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  seized  the  boy's  reluctant  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band. 
Where  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  mflgestic  sound ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite, 
Breathing  chaste,  severe  delight ; 
Songs  of  chiefs  and  heroes  old. 
In  unsubmilting  virtue  bold*: 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet ; 
Of  nodding  plumes  and  bumish'd  arms. 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  charms. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lighming  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  liA  the  fixed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infusing ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  un^allow'd  state. 
The  bey  abash'd,  and  half  afraid. 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid  r 
Pallas  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mars  stood  bf  with  threatening  air ; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  bis  bosom  struck. 

**  Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child,** 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  smiled  ; — 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air, 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languish. 
And  sicken'd  with  delightful  anguish .' — 
**  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young ; 
ReHne  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  favourite  boweis 
Enrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowers. 
To  solemn  shades  and  springs  that  lie 
Remote  from  eoch  unhallow'd  eye ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mystic  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flames : 
And  guide  his  young  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  lofty  seat** 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maids, 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses*  shadn ! 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  instduous  child  ,* 
Now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  mora  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things. 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muse's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
"Tis  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  page ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer ; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair ; 
The  garland,  blest  with  many  a  vow. 
For  haughty  Sacharissa's  brow ; 
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And  wBBh'd  with  tean,  the  moumful  Tene 

T'hat  Petrarch  laid  on  Laura'i  hearae. 

Bui  more  than  all  the  tister  choir, 

IVf  usic  oonfen'd  the  pleating  fire. 

Here  sovereign  Cupid  reign*d  alone ; 

^  I  usic  and  song  were  all  his  own. 

S«%'eet  as  in  old  Arcadian  plains. 

The  British  pipe  has  caught  the  sQraina : 

And  where  the  Twe.Kl  s  pure  canrent  glides. 

Or  LJfiy  rolls  her  limpid  tides ; 

Or  Thames  his  oozy  waters  leads 

Throagh  rural  bowers  or  yellow  meadsr^ 

With  many  an  old  romantic  tale 

Has  cheer'd  the  lone  sequester'd  vale ; 

With  many  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 

Deceived  tlie  tiresome  summer  day. 

Tis  yours  to  cull  with  happy  art 

Cach  meaning  verse  that  speaks  the  heart ; 

And  6ir  array*d,  in  order  meet. 

To  lay  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

SwKET  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Hoar  Winter's  Uobming  child ;  delightful  Spring  • 

Whoee  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crown'd  ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth, — 
Crowm'd   with  fresh  blooms  and  ever  springing 
shade, — 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed. 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  windy-— 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved !  the  viigin  trairi  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cuU  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 
That  prompts  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

Tnlock  thy  copious  stores, — ^those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  in&nt  bods ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear's  green  stem. 

And  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowenb 

Now  let  m»  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach!  while  yet  the  temperate  son 
With  bashful  forehead  through  the  cold  moiat  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beamt» 

And  with  chaste  kiasei  wooa 
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The  earth's  fair  bosom  ;  while  the  streammg  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short : — ^The  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all. 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  Largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  lifel  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  foeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise ; 
And  trembling,  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  every  difierent  sph0(6» 
Are  equal  all, — for  all  are  iK>thing  here. 
All  nature  lainta  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  nature's   works  through  all  their   parte 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control, 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  Uiiough  my  soul ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace^ 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gay  pageanta  vanish  from  my  ey9»i 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 
And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submiu  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain* 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembere  man  is  dost. 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  c^very  virtuous  aim* 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ean  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  desceiKis  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear. 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  ainoerek 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  hi  ^  the  suppliant  live : 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  oeaae. 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  meads» 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  ▼omal  beauty  paints  the  flattering  sc^ifte 

Da 
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0  tesch  me  to  elude  each  latent  mare. 
And  whuper  to  my  sliding  heart,— Beware ! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  syren's  voice. 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  (ears  I  stray. 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way* 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see. 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receiye. 
Resigned  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumined  sky ; 
f^or  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power. 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animkte  my  drooping  soul. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour,  draws  nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fiite 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

'Ttt  past !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  <mi  ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  wjth  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  temper'd  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  alofl 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
F/en  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soflen'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apnce ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 
And  shuts  the  gales  of  day.    Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts, 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fbd  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Moves  forward  ;  and  with  radiant  flnger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  swell 'd  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundlem  blaze  \  ten  thousand  tremhling  fires, 


And  dancmg  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye. 

Restless  and  dazded,  wanders  nnconfioed 

0*er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spacious  field. 

And  worthy  of  the  Master :  he,  whoae  hand 

With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 

Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 

To  public  gaze,  and  said,  **  Adore,  O  man  I 

The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  puie  wells 

Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  am. 

Are  all  these  lamps  so  fiU'd  f  these  friendly  lamps 

For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 

To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 

How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres  ! 

And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 

Their  destined  courses :  Naturels  self  is  Ini^'d 

And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf,  which  rustles  through 

The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 

To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the  raised  ear. 

Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 

How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise ! 

But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 

A  tongue  in  every  suir,  that  talks  with  man. 

And  woos  him  to  be  wise  f  nor  woos  in  vain : 

« 

This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self^llected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 
An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun, — 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in  ahades 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 

Ye  ciuidels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  soul. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oil  look  back 
With  recollected  tenderness  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  events. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doating  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infant  hours — O  be  it  la>vful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  cirele  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   your    burning    confines.      Seixed   in 

thought,  *^^ 

On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sai^ 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopleu^iith. 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars ;  from  the  vast  orb  *^  •• 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Danccto  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  watery  mooiu 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space. 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear. 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  d|gr ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  firs^bom  of  cMaiion, 
And  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  slop, 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand  unsee 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habimble  nature,  for  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  ■pace. 
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The  deseita  of  creation,  wide  and  wild  ; 
Where  embryo  eyatenu  and  unkindled  ions 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaoa  ?  fancy  droopi. 
And  thought  astonished  itops  her  bold  career. 
Bat  O  thou  mighty  Mind !  whose  powerful  word 
Said,  thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 
Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  {  how  unblamed 
Invoke  thy  dread  perfection  ? 
Have  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  ? 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Support  thy  throne?  *0  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  terror  clad  :  not  with  those  thunders  ann'd 
That  conscious  Sinai  ielt,  when  fear  appaird 
The  scattered  tribes ; — thou  hast  a  gentler  voice, 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
Abashed,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
But  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing. 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accustom*d  spot, 
Dreat  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 

streams, 
A  mansion  fair,  and  spacious  for  its  guest, 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.    Let  me  here. 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th'  appointed  time, 
And  ripen  for  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendours  bursting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

Sbc  where  the  falling  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  vnthdrawn  : 
Her  fires  are  quenched,  her  beauty  flff , 
While  blushes  all  her  face  o'enpread. 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfiU'd 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soon  shall  rise, 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes. 
As  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she, 
And  make  as  many  promises : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe, 

TheyVe  sisters  all. 

And  all  deceive. 


A  SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 

Edwaaix 

Hist,  William !  hist!  what  means  that  air  so  gay? 
Thy  looks,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday : 
Thy  hat   is  brushed ;  thy  hands,  with  wondrous 

pains. 
Are  cleansed  from  garden  mould  and  inky  stains ; 
Thy  glossy  shoes  confess  the  lackey's  care ; 
And  recent  from  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
What  gc^  what  saint,  this  prodigy  has  wrought!* 
Declare  the  cause, and  ease  my  labouring  thought? 


•  Bed  tamen,  Ole  Deos  qui  sit,  da  Tityre  nobis. 


WIIJ.I4M. 

John,  faithful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harry. 

Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet  ** 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat ! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard. 
And  early  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  board; 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    cream 

combine. 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fruit  reldgn : 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  fill  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  :t 
Yet,  ah !  what  difierent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  mase  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o'er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam, 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

home.t 
Harsh  names,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load. 
And  oH  their  shoulders  feel  th*  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward.' 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme , 
For  yet  thy  horses  have  not  eat  their  hay. 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th'  allotted  hour  of  play. 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate,  I  consent  to  hear,$ — 
Let  no  false  rhyme  oflcnd  my  critic  ear ; — 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  f 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harrt. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  witluhe  nicest  art ; 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store, 
From  stem  to  item  'tis  twice  ten  incites  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed. 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named  ; 
And,— but  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale,— 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 
An  azure  riband  for  a  pendant  flies : — 
Now,  if  thy  verse  ezcel,  be  this  the  prize. 

Edward. 

For  me  at  home  the  careful  housewives  make, 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top^  a  plain  of  shining  ice. 
The  West  its  sweetness  gives,  the  East  its  spice : 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  known  to  fame, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came. 
The  green  transparent  citron  Spain  bestows, 
And  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glows. 
So  vast  the  heaving  mass,  it  scarce  has  room 
Within  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
Twill  be  consigned  to  the  next  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  all, — be  half  thy  share. 


•  Fortunate  senez,  his  later  flamina  nota. 
tNoD  equidein  invidco,  miror  raagis. 
;  At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimus  Afros, 
Pars  Scythiam,  Gt  rspMum  Crete  venieqiuB  Oaten* 
f  Altsmlsdketis. 
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Well  does  the  gift  thy  liquorish  palate  suit ; 
I  know  who  robb'd  the  orchard  of  its  fruit.* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  one  early  mom, 
While  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark'd  when  o'er  the  quickset  hedge  you  leapt. 
And,  sly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ;t 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  apples  fell, — 
And  where  the  hoard  you  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  themselves  produce. 
For  through  thy  pocket  oozed  the  viscous  juice. 

Harrt 

I  scom  a  telltale,  or  1  could  declare 

How,  leave  unask*d.  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

&ir; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurr'd  your  jaded  steed, 
And  scarce  retum'd  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  affirigfat, 
Had  not  our  master  supp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edwarh. 

On  the  smooth  whitewash'd  ceiling  near  thy  bed, 
Mii'd  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal, 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  waU. 

Harrt. 

Unconn'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood, 
Trembling  before  her  master,  An^ia  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place, 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace : 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid, 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soft  convey'd. 

Edward. 

Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame, 
E'en  boys  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name  j — 
As  far  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prize,t 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please, 
Or  Parmesan  excels  a  Sufllblk  cheese ; 
Or  Palgrave  donkeys  lag  behind  a  steed^^ 
So  fiur  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exceed. 

Harrt. 

Tell,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  bred. 
Whose  wide-stretch'd  mouth  is  larger  than  its  head: 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  cake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  thee. 

Edward. 

Explain  thou  first,  what  portent  late  was  seen. 
With  strides  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bore. 
And  one  was  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before ; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sides, 
Elach  well-built  flank  unequally  divides ; 
For  five  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found. 
Four  swiftly  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  ground. 
IxMig  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd. 
By  gazing  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


*  Non  ego,  te  vidi,  Damonis 

t Tu  post  carecta  latebas. 

t  Lenta  ssliz  quantum  pallenti  cedit  oline. 

f  Die  quiboa  in  terrisi  et  eris  mihi  magnus  ApoUo. 


William. 

Cease !  cease  your  carols,  both !  for  lo  the  belU 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  knell. 
Your  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done. 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sports,  and  trembling  run. 
Haste  to  your  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall. 
Does  with  stem  looks  each  playful  loiterer  greet. 
Counts  virith  his  eye,  and  marks  each  vacant  seat  : 
Intense  the  buzzing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  resound. 
Sneak  off,  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  the  prowess  of  his  arm  you  feel. 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OF! 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  QinSTION  IN  THX  ORBKK  ORAHMAt. 


Tret  speak  of  never- withering  shades. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
They  promise  mines  of  fairy  gold. 

And  bliss  without  alloy 

They  whisper  strange  enchanting  things 

Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 
And  sure  this  tuneful  voice  exceeds 

The  music  of  the  spheree 

They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay, 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fame  that  never  dies. 

To  virgins  languishing  in  love. 
They  speak  the  minute  nigh ; 

^d  warm  consenting  hearts  they  join. 
And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  language,  every  tongue. 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night. 
In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fate  reversed  is  theirs; 

She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain, — 
They,  every  passing  hour  deceive, 

Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

7es,  injured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scom'd,  opprest ; 
O  bom  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resume  thy  native  empire  o'er  the  breast! 

Go  forth  array'd  in  panoply  divine  ; 

That  angel  pureness  which  admits  no  stain , 
Go,  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  resign. 

And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go,  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  store 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afitr; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  cannon's  roar 
Blushes  and  fean  thy  magazine  of  war. 


WASHINO-DAY. 
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Thy  rights  are  empire :  urge  no  meaner  cUurn^ — 
Felt,  not  defined,  end  if  debated,  loet ; 

LiXe  sacred  myvteriei,  which  withheld  ftom  fame, 
Shonniitg  discoMion,  are  revered  the  moiL 

Try  all  that  wit  and  art  suggest  to  bend 
Of  ihy  imperial  foe  the  stubborn  knee; 

Make  treacherous  man  thy  subject,  not  thy  friend ; 
Thou  mayst  command,  but  never  canst  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentious,  and  restrain  the  rude  ; 

Soften  the  sullen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  more  than  priAces'  gifts,  thy  favours  sued ; 

She  ha2ards  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

Bat  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  ma^ind. 
On  this  proud  eminence  secure  to  stay  ; 

Subduing  and  subdued,  thou  soon  shall  find 
Thy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

Then,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought. 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move. 

In  Nature's  school,  by  her  soft  maxims  taught^ 
That  separata  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAT. 

And  their  voice, 

Tarnlog  again  towardB  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  In  Its  sound. 

Tm  rouses  are  tum*d  gossips ;  they  have  lost 

The  baskin'd  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 

Languoge  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muse. 

In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 

Of  &im  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 

Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 

By  liule  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 

Come,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing-day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 

With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 

Too  soon ;— for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 

Nor  comfort ; — ere  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn. 

The  red-arm*d  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 

E>r  vitited  that  day :  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  peeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  parlour,— an  unwonted  guest 

The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  despatch'd ; 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet:  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters,— dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Han]  to  eflbce,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Soapp'd  short,— .and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown 

down. 
And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 
Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretch'd  upon  the 

rack. 
And  Gnatimozin  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 
But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  niny  washing-day. 
--But  grant  the  welkin  iair,  require  not  thou 
Who  call'st  thyself  perchance  the  master  there, 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance ;-— ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious :  shonldst  thou  try 

The  'custom'd  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  check'd  apron, — with  impatient  hand 

Twitch'd  off  when  showen  impend :  or  crossing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stan  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best  and  stinted  coartcsy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding : — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious : — the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  mo ;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce*  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  me 

from  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgencies;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast. 
When  butter  was  forbid  ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder — so  I  went 
And  shelter'd  me  beside  the  parlour  fire : 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms. 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  nvell'd  stockings,  might  have 

sour'd 
One  less  indulgent — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on, 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  Washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds — so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  its  bubbles, 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  alL 
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Midway  the  hill  of  science  after  steep 
And  nigged  paths  that  tire  the  unpractised  fee^ 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  mazes  wrought 
And  fill'd  with  strange  enchantment  :-^ubioiis 

shapes 
Flit  through  dim  glades,  and  lure  the  eager  foot 
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Of  fOMrfWM  enLtrjinae ;  and  pslsr  fMpe 
Aad  far  whitmn  with  iW  duuii^ 
Of  tidUy  hemvkimn  and  bbnk  fear. 

Fix«i  li«r  tnrf't'it'u  tzt ;  and  i 

Of  4l««p  phikMc^hr.  and  aioefal  ails, 

im  4rtmmf  twihzht  of  the  Taeant  ound, 

SortChed  by  th*  vhiAperia^  alkade ;  far  ■»rt«hmg  hA 

Thtt  thadea ;  mad  vntaa  Vempheaaag  inlo  air, 

Wdh  ■wnghew  mxibomm  ciateiLr — Heie  each  Bind 

Offmtf  tatmld  acute  and  delicale. 

In  it*  bi^h  pngTcaa  to  etetnal  irath 

Reals  far  a  qiace.  in  fairr  btnren  cotmioed ; 

And  lores  tho  Mften'd  light  and  tender  gloom; 

And,  pampered  with  ■oat  mambitantial  faod, 

JLooka  dofin  mdignani  on  the  gmaaer  world, 

Attd  ■■tffw  eambrooa  diaping.     Tooth  beloTod 

Of  8denr»~of  the  Mom  beloTed«i — noC  here, 

Ifct  m  the  taaze  of  netaphjrsic  lore. 

Boild  ihoQ  tfaj  plaee  of  resting !  ligbtlj  tread 

Hie  dangeniciB  gioond,  on  noble  aims  iBtent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  stiMliofis  cell 

Eiqtffd  but  still  subserrieoL    Active  scenes 

Shall  snon  with  heallhfol  iptrit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  fair  eierti<m  far  bright  fame  soaiain'd. 

For  Iriends,  far  country  chase  each  spleen-fed  fag 

That  Mms  the  wide  creation. — 

flow  HeaireD  conduct  thee  with  a  parent's  lore ! 


2(o  BBoce  the  victim  hiceda; 
To  ccnsea  lili'd  wiih  rue  pecfi 

A  pcrer  nie 

Tec  still,  where'er  pccsvmprnoiM 
Hb  Maker's  i  mimi  sthT< 

And  L&i  hit  feeble  bamk, 
ThoG^h  saint  and  sage  thetr  powea  imitf^ 
To  fathom  thai  abvm  of  light. 

Ah!  mmtk^' 


ODE  TO  REMORSE, 

DftKAB  o&pring  of  the  holy  light  within, 
O&pring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 

Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  feaoght  widi  wo. 

From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  moght  lo  flow,— 
Reoione !  To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  henTen, 

To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cap  to  dnin. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stingB,  and  taste  thy  wfaole- 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  fame. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  came. 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood, 
0*er  sculptured  marble,  brass,  and  wood. 

He  roll'd  his  awful  eyes. 

Bat  one,  apart,  his  notice  caught. 

That  seem*d  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  farm  nor  name  was  there  expreas'd  ; 
Deep  reverence  fill*d  the  musing  breast. 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown." 

Age  afler  age  has  roll'd  away. 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  mints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleep, 
Man  has  eiplored  the  pethleu  deep. 

And  lightnings  snatcb'd  from  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dust  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid, 
By  rack,  or  faunt,  or  grove ; 


Afidst  Eden's  blissful  bowen. 
And  amaranthine  flowers. 
Thy  birth  porteutoos  dtmm'd  the  onent  day. 
What  time  oar  hapless  sire. 
Overcome  by  fand  desire, 
*Ilie  high  command  presaraod  to  disobey  ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest, 
Aikd  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  tear  the  guilty 
iHeast : 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  boor. 
May  man,  of  woman  bom,  expect  t*  escape  thy 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  the  branded  Cain 

Croas  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 

Ere  fiom  his  cradling  home  and  native  plain 

Domestic  man  had  leamt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  punned. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  cK»n^ious  fean. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ears 

A  father's  curse,  a  brother's  blood ; 
Till  life  was  misery  too  great  to  bear. 
And  torturing  thought  was  lost  in  sullen,  dumb 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Judah's  throne, 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  ta'ight  thy  searching  power  to  own. 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  presence 
sought. 
As,  wrapt  in  artful  phrase,  with  sorrow  feign'd, 
He  told  of  helpless,  meek  distresa. 
And  wrongs  that  sought  from  power  redress. 
The  pity-moving  tale  his  ear  obtoin'd. 
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And  bade  his  better  feelmgi  wake : 
Then,  sodden  as  the  trodden  snake 
On  the  scared  traveller  darts  his  tangs. 
The  prophet's   bold  rebake  aroused  thy  keenest 
pongs. 

And  O  that  kwk,  that  soft  upbraiding  look ! 
A  thousand  cutting,  tender  things  it  spoke, — 
The  sword  so  lately  drawn  was  not  so  keen« — 
Which,  as  the  injured  Master  tum'd  him  roond, 

In  the  strange  solemn  scene, 
And  the  shrill  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  sound, 

Pierced  sudden  through  the  reins, 

Awakening  all  thy  pains. 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  of  bitter  tears 
Down  Peter's  blushing  cheek,  late  pale  with  cow- 
ard fears. 

Crael  Remorse!    where   Tonth  and  Pleasure 
sport. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  court, — 
Crouching  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st  unseen ; 

Slombering  the  festal  hours  away, 
While  Touth  disports  in  that  enchanting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  fated  day 
Thou  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey, 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o'erwhelm*d,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Mark  that  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
Pale  o'er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands, — 
The  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared  ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head. 
On  roses  pillow'd  or  the  softest  down, 

Though  festal  wreaths  his  temples  crown, 
He  well  might  envy  Guatimozin's  bed. 
With  burning  coals  and  sulphur  spread, 
And  with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour  have 
shared. 

For  Thou  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
l^ou  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
Bring'st    bock    the    reverend    fiice  with   tean 
bedew'd, 
That  o'er  his  follies  yeam'd ; 
The  warnings  oft  in  vain  renew'd. 
The  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love, 
His  stubborn  breast  that  failed  to  move, 
When  in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
coonsel  spum'd. 

Lives  there  a  man  whose  labouring  breast 
Is  with  some' dark  and  guilty  secret  prest. 
Who  hides  within  its  inmost  ibid 
Strange  crimes  to  mortal  ear  untold  ? 
In  vain  to  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies. 
Midst  savage  rocks  and  cloisters  dim  and  drear. 

And  there  to  shun  thee  tries  : 
In  Tain  nntold  his  crime  to  mortal  etfr. 
Silence  and  whisper'd  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 
more  clear. 

Lo,  where  the  cowled  monk  with  frantic  rage 
Lifts  high  the  sounding    scourge,  his  bleeding 
shonldeis  smites! 
Penance  and  fasts  his  anxioos  thoughts  engage, 
Weary  his  days  and  joyless  are  his  nights, 
His  naked  feet  the  flinty  pavement  tean, 
knee  at  every  ahrine  the  marble  wean ;» 


Why  does  he  lift  the  crael  scourge  t 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  urge  7 
Tis  all  to  quell  thy  fiercer  rage, 
Tis  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  despair,  [bear. 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  for  thine  he  cannot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  cone  of  her  he  loved, 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved, 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  express 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent  I — ^transfixt  he  stands, 
Pierced  through  with  shafts  from  thine  avenging 
hands ; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow, 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  bear,  his  wo. 

*Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  unblest  repose ; 
With  frantic  haste,  "To  horse!  to  hone!"  he  cries. 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat<lrop8  rise. 

And  fancied  spears  his  spear  oppose ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonizing  prey. 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone, 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terror^  shook  his  dying  bed, 
Ptast  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  assail, 
His  hands  are  clasp'd,— hark  to  ^lat  hollow  groan! 
See  how  his  glazed,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
l^s  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains;  that  pang  ia  of 

the  soul. 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
Tis  thou  that  makest  their  fiercest  hell. 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhallow'd  deeds; 
With  thee  condemn'd  to  stay. 
Till  time  has  roll'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  years, 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tean. 

Servant  of  God— but  unbeloved—proceed. 
For  thou  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  scouge: 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  th'  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire. 
And  a  new  world  spring  forth  firom  renovating  fire 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled. 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head. 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 

Reviews  the  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word. 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deferr'd. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent. 
And  fair  occasions  lost,  and  g(4den  honn  miipent: 

When  anxious  Memory  numbera  o'er 
Gach  offer'd  prize  we  failed  to  seize ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fond^t  love  can  serve  or  please. 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'st  back,  in  terron 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  past,  to  stmg  the  carelen  hreast  ^- 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know. 
While  &Mi  the  silent  soirowa  flow, 


i 
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And  wudoin  cherkhet  ihe  whtrfeaome  paiiv 

No  heavier  guilt,  do  deeper  ■tain. 
Than  lean  of  meek  cootrition  may  alone. 
Shed  at  the  mercy'aeat  of  Ilea ven*8  eternal  thinna. 


ox    THB 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Tis,  Britain  mourns,  an  with  electric  touch, 
For  youth,  for  love,  for  happiness  destroy'd, 
Her  universal  population  melts 
In  grief  spontaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved. 
And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  leam  to  feel 
For  those  they  envied,  levell'd  in  the  dust 
By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpits  sound 
With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods. 
And  urge  and  dry  the  tear. — Yet  one  there  is 
Who  midst  this  general  burst  of  grief  remains 
In  strange  tranquillity ;  whom  not  the  stir 
And  long-drawn  murmurs  of  the  gathering  crowd, 
That  by  his  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 
Of  hearse,  and  blazon'd  arms,  and  long  array 
Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  tlie  loud  groans 
And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart, 
Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear : 
In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth. 
He  wean  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood. 
The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew, 
And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 
And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 
To  untaught  infancy: — Yet,  O  forbeiar! 
Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart ;  for  awful,  stmck 
By  Heaven's  severest  visitation,  sad, 
Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees, 
Limely  he  stands ; — leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  fidl, 
He  holds  no  sjonpathy  with  living  nature 
Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour, 
*    While  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woes 
And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity, 
Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
Prom  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear, 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.* 

Arrat'd  in  robes  of  regal  state. 
But  stiff*  and  cold  the  monarch  sate ; 
In  gorgeous  vests,  his  chair  beside, 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim: 
And  wands  of  office  lifted  high. 
And  arms  and  blazon'd  heraldry, — 
All  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand : 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  the  air. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  is  there. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  for  nine  days  after  death  are 
placed  sluing  in  robes  of  state  with  their  attendants 
orooDd  them,  and  solemnly  summoned  by  the  proper 
of&cers  to  their  meals  end  their  amusements,  as  If  living. 


The  portal  opens^haik*  a  voice ! 
"  Come  forth,  O  king !  O  king,  rejoice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feoat  is  spread. 
Come  forth,  O  king  !'*— The  king  ia  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  more. 
Hie  (east  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  the  sounding  portals  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voiee  that  spake  : 
— "  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm. 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swaim. 
Ilie  foaming  bit  the  courser  ehampo. 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  atampa ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  honten  spring ; 
The  sun  is  high — Come  forth,  O  king!** 

Along  these  melancholy  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  horse  m/y  neigh,  and  bay  the  hound,— 
He  hears  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ; — once  more  the  portab  close ; 
Leave,  leave  him  lo  his  dread  repose. 


HYMNS. 

HYMN  I. 

Jbhovah  reigns :  let  eveiy  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear ; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  name, 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  proclaim ; 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  resound- 
ing, [ing. 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sound- 

He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfast  land : 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone. 
And  all  creation  hongs  beneath  his  throne . 
He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 
Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  sow  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  night ; 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife, 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life : 
Seasons  and  montlcs  began  their  long  processicm. 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succeasioiu 

The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way. 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 
And  the  pale  moon  diflfused  her  shadowy  light 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  adorning. 
Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  momiog 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flowen  he  dreot. 
And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast ; 
Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  ponn 
The  circling  water  round  her  winding  ahoreo. 
The  new-bom  world  in  their  cool  arms  erobraciiig. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  still  her  banks  carwaing. 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finish'd  pride* 
All  fair  and  spotless,  like  a  virgin  bride ; 
Fresh  with  untamish'd  lustre  as  she  stood* 
Her  Maker  bless'd  his  work,  and  coll'd  it  good ; 
The  morning  stan  with  joyful  acclamation 
Exulting  aang,  and  hail'd  Uie  new  creatioo. 


HYMNS. 
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Yet  thit  &ir  world,  the  craatare  of  a  day, 
"Fboagh  built  by  God's  right  hand,  muat  pOM 

away ; 
And  long  oblivion  creep  o*er  mortal  things, 
"Phe  fate  of  empires,  and  the  pride  of  kings : 
dtemal  night  shall  veil  their  proudest  story. 
And  drop  the  curtain  o'er  all  human  gloiy. 

T*he  sun  himself,  with  weary  clouds  opprest. 
Shall  in  his  silent,  dark  pavilion  rest; 
'BLim  golden  urn  shall  broke  and  useless  lie, 
Amidst  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky ; 
"Fhe  stars  rush  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion. 
And  bathe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

But  fix*d,  O  God  I  for  ever  stands  thy  throne ; 

Jehovah  reigns,  a  univerae  alone ; 

Th*  eternal  fire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame, 

Collected,  or  dilTused,  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  unfathom'd  essence. 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

Bat  O !  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase. 
And  silence  is  our  least  injurious  praise ; 
Ceoae,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
Revere  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
With  silent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him, 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


HYMN  n. 

Peaisk  to  God  immortal  praise,^ 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days  j 
Bounteous  scource  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice. 
For  the  generous  olive's  use ; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain« 
Tellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  dews, 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse ; 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land ; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  poura 
From  her  rich  o'erflowing  stores : 

These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ; 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

Yet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear ; 
Should  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  moie^ 
r^or  ibe  olive  yield  her  store ; 

*  Attbough  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
ft  lit  be  in  the  vmes,  the  labour  of  the  ottre  shall  ftil, 
aod  the  ilekls  shsH  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shsH  be  cat 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
Tetl  win  rejoice  In  the  Lord,  I  will  Joy  in  the  God  of  my 
MhHion.— HaSl  ill.  17, 18. 
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Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  fall. 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy : 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise  ; 
And,  when  every  biasing's  flown. 
Love  thee— for  thyself  alone. 


HYMN  III. 

FOR  EASTER  SUNDAV. 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray  ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom, 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid. 

And  loud  hosannas  sung ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  fiail  this  welcome  mom. 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings. 

To  nations  yet  imbom. 

Jesus  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
With  strong  compassion  moved. 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powera  of  darkness  leagued  in  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  foil. 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 
The  hope  of  Judah's  line ;    ' 

Corruption  never  could  take  hold 
On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lofty  skies  ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerful  cross, 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God*s  right  hand. 

The  Lord  of  all  below, 
Through  him  is  pardoning  love  dispensedi 

And  boundless  blessmgs  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  is  toach'd 

Wifli  memory  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Kiog^ 

Glad  homage  let  me  give ; 
And  stand  prepared  like  thee  to  die» 
Wvitk  thee  ^hat  I  may  live. 
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BARBACJLD. 


HYMN  IV. 

Bkhold,  where  breathing  love  divine, 

Our  dying  Muter  stands ! 
His  weeping  followers  gathering  round. 

Receive  his  last  commands. 

From  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lips 

What  tender  accents  fell ! 
The  gentle  precept  which  he  gave, 

Became  iis  author  well. 

"  Blest  is  the  man  whose  softening  heart 

Feels  all  another's  pain ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  vain. 

Whose  hreast  expands  with  generous  warmth 

A  stranger's  woes  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

"  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

To  every  child  of  grief; 
His  secret  bounty  largely  flows, 

And  brings  unask'd  relief. 

*'  To  gentle  offices  of  love 

His  feet  are  never  slow : 
He  views  through  raercy^s  melting  eye 

A  brother  in  a  foe. 

"  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne, 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

"  To  him  protection  shall  be  shown, 

And  mercy  from  above 
Descend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 

The  perfect  law  of  love." 


HYMN  V. 

Awake,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  ris^ 
In  long  array,  a  numerous  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thou  art  lost 

Here  giant  Danger  threatening  stands, 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread, 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  passions  rage. 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage ; 
The  meanest  (be  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground, 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round ; 
Beware  of  all,  guard  every  part, 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

"  Come  then,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield ; " 
Put  on  the  armour  from  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  love. 

The  tenor  and  the  charm  repel, 
And  powers  of  earth,  and  powers  of  hell] 
The  Man  of  Calvary  triumph'd  here; 
Why  should  his  faithful  followen  fear! 


HrMN  VI. 

PIOUS  FRICNnSHIP. 

Hbw  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 

In  union  sweet  according  minds ! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  course  they  run. 

Whose  hearts,  whose  faith,  whose  hopes  are  one! 

Te  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear. 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear ! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  from  sin! 

Their  streaming  tears  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  his  awful  face ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptures  swell. 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  tell. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  fiafae  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickening  fire ; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  joy — because  of  love. 


HYMN  VII. 

"  Come  unto  me  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  aod 
'   I  will  give  you  rest." 

CoHE,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice, 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice  ; 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come ! 

Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  forlorn. 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world's  soom. 
Long  host  roam'd  the  barren  waste, — 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Ye,  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain, 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Ye  whose  swoll'n  and  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise ; 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn. 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn ; 
Here  repose  your  heavy  care; 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come !  for  here  is  (bund 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound  .* 
Peace,  that  ever  shall  endure. 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vin. 

"The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  craggy  steeps  among ! 
Strange  their  attire,  and  strange  their  mien. 

As  wild  they  press  along. 

Their  eyes  with  bitter  streaming  tears 
Now  bent  towards  the  ground. 

Now  rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  nise, 
And  bursts  of  song  resound. 
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And  hark !  a  'voice  from  'midst  the  throng 
CrieSt  *'  Stranger,  wouldst  thou  know 

Oar  name,  oar  race,  our  destined  home. 
Our  caose  of  joy  or  wo?-— 

*'  Our  country  is  ImmanueVs  land, 

We  seek  that  promised  soil ; 
The  songs  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearts. 

While  strangers  here  we  toil. 

"  Oft  do  our  eyes  with  joy  o*erflow, 

And  oft  are  hathed  in  tears,; 
Tet  naught  but  heaven  our  liopes  can  raise. 

And  naught  but  sin  our  fears. 

**  The  flowers  that  spring  along  the  road. 

We  scarcely  stoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  shining  ore 

Nor  waste  one  wishful  look : 

**  We  tread  the  path  our  Master  trod, 

We  bear  the  cross  he  bore ; 
And  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet. 

His  temi^es  pierced  before : 

**  Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  love ; 
And  whUe  our  bodies  wander  here, 

Our  souls  are  fiz'd  above : 

**  We  purge  our  mortal  dross  away, 

Refining  as  we  run ; 
Bat  while  we  die  to  earth  and  sense. 

Our  heaven  is  begun.*' 


HYMN  IX. 

Jot  to  the  ibllowera  of  the  Lord ! 
Thus  saith  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings, 
Temper'd  in  celestial  springs : 

Tis  the  joy  of  pardon'd  sin. 
When  conscience  cries,  Tis  well  within ; 
Tis  the  joy  that  fills  the  breast 
When  the  passions  sink  to  rest : 

Tis  the  joy  that  seated  deep, 
Leavea  not  when  we  sigh  and  weep ; 
It  spreads  itself  in  virtuous  deeds, 
With  sorrow  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans, 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  rapture  mix'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  softer  form  it  wears. 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet, 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

Tis  joy  e'en  here !  a  budding  flower. 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shower. 
And  waits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HYMN  X. 


A    PASTORAL  HYUIf. 


"  Gentle  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  ibid  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  around  7— 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  f 

"  The  road  to  Zion's  gates  I  seek ; 

If  thou  canst  inform  me,  speak." 

"  Keep  yon  right-hand  path  with  care, 

Though  crags  obstruct,  and  brambles  tear ; 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back." 

"  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads. 

Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads  7 

Songs  and  dance  the  way  beguiles. 

Every  face  is  drest  in  smiles." 

"  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way ; 

Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

'*  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  7" 

"  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 

"  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 

Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  7" 

**  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire. 

Thou  must  not  stop— thou  must  not  tire. 

"  Till  I  have  my  journey  past, 

Tell  me  will  the  daylight  last  7 

Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 

Till  the  evening  sliades  appear  7" 

'*  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 

Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 

Fast  sinks  the  sun,  fast  wears  the  day. 

Thou  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay : 

God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  oa  thy  way !" 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


WiLXJAM  JoNKs,  the  ton  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician. ^KBa  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Losing  his  father,  when  only  three  yean  of  age,  he 
was  left  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  good  sense,  and  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  In  1753,  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  soon  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  says,  he  was  even  then  **  an  un- 
notnmon  boy."  Describing  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  says,  *'  great  abilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinkmg,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
plays  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  I  loved  him  and  revered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  yean  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
afiectcd ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har^ 
row,  said,  "  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  left,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the  rood  to 
liune  and  riches.*' 

In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  Univenity  College, 
Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  special  pleoder,  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
univenity,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
vacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  penisal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  authors.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett 

In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  he  learnt  dancing, 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp ;  "  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  "  with  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince."  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  his  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  during  his  abode  there,  he  trans- 
lated into  French  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 


Penian,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Deanark* 
After  making  another  tour,  he  gave  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and,  in  September,  1770,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
for  the  bar.  He  took  this  step  in  complienee  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.  **  Their 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Revicxki, 
**  was  conformable  to  my  own  inclinations ;  for  the 
only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in  this  country,  is 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  ambitious 
and  laborious  I  am."  The  mode  in  which  be 
occupied  himself  in  chamben  is  best  described  by 
his  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Bennett; 
— "  I  have  learned  so  much,"  he  says,  **  seen  so 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  much,  and  thought 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  you,  that  were  I  to 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  sceiu 
writ,  said,  and  thought,  my  letter  would  have  no 
end.  I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  attending  the 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawyen  and  sena- 
ton,  and  in  studying  our  own  admirable  laws.  I 
give  up  my  leisure  houra  to  a  Political  TVeatise  on 
the  Turks,  from  which  I  expect  some  reputation ; 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  yon  when 
we  meet"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagementi 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  leo> 
tures  on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Newton's  Principia : 
and  in  1772,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
consisting,  principally,  of  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  languages.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  follow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  1774, 
appeared  his  celebrated  commentaries  De  POesi 
Asiatica,  which  procured  him  great  leputataoaboth 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bar,  he  suspended  all 
literary  pnnuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  intense 
earnestness,  to  the  study  of  his  profossion.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  went  the  cirouit  and  sessions  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupt,  by 
Lord-chancellor  Bathunt  It  would  seem,  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  after  his 
call  to  the  bar,  he  acquired  considerable  practice, 
as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  dated  July, 
1777,  "My  law  employments,  attendance  in  the 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  of  plead- 
ings, trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients, 
scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778,  he  published  his  translatioo 
of  the  Orations  of  Isnos,  with  a  Prefatory  Dis- 
course, Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  displayed 
profound  critical  and  historical  research,  and  ex- 
cited much  admiration.  In  March  1780,  he  pub- 
lished a  l4atin  Ode  in  fiivour  of  American  freedom ; 
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and»  shortly  aAerwaidi,  on  th^  ncignatioii  of  Sir 
Koger  Newdigate,  he  woi  indoced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  repreaentation  of  the  Univeriity 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples rendering  his  success  hopeless,  he  declined 
a  poll.  The  tumnlis  of  this  year  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  Constita- 
tional  Plan  of  Future  Defence;  and  about  the 
same  period  he  published  his  celebrated  essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailments,  in  which  he  treated  his 
subject,  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
method  hitherto  seldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
wTiterk  In  1782,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
atioD.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  this 
year,  be  says  it  is  "  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sulpicios;"  and  hints  at  giving  up 
politics,  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
more  inclined  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment being  preferrad  against  the  divine  above- 
mentioned,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Jones,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Coimtry  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment Of  this  our  author  immediately  avowed 
himself  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Kenyon,in  which  he  deiended  his  positions,  and 
contended  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

His  political  principles  had  for  some  time  pre- 
sented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bition,—«n  Indian  judge-ship;  but  he  was  at 
length,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  married  Mias  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  following  December.  Law,  literature,  and 
I^iloeophy,  now  engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
had  a  prejodicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  dated  March, 
1784,  he  says,  '^  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
India,  to  be  free  iiom  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbus 
liferatorum,  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
but  abstinence  from  too  much  food,  literary  and 
rolinary.  I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a 
gentle  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
csrly  to  rest;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
strong  for  my  constitution,  though  naturally  not 
infirm,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
rian state  of  health."  Soon  afler  his  arrival  he 
projected  the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president,  and  contri- 
huted  many  papers  to  its  memoirs.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  laws,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
>nd  Arabic  languages  with. great  ardour;  and 
whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  composed  a  tale, 
in  verse,  called  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
ts on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
1790,  he  appears  to  have  received  an  o^r  of  some 
aogmentation  of  his  salary,  as,  in  a  letter  of  that 
f^n  to  Sir  Jamea  Macpheiaon,  he  mys,  **  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britam 
were  to  ofler  me  a  station  difierent  from  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it."  He  continued,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
is  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  its  elegance. 

Here  was  deposited 

the  mortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  God,  but  not  death  ; 

and  inaintained  independence, 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  him 

but  the  base  and  unjust ; 

none  above  hiin  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ; 

who  loved  his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  country  ; 

and  having  devoted  his  life  to  their  service^ 

and  the  improve roenl  of  bis  mind, 

reugned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  liis  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good  will  to  all  his  creatures. 

His   character  was,  indeed,  truly  estimable   ia 
every  respect.    *'  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,**  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."    His  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.    He  was  a  sincere  aad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful :    he    understood,    critically,    English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit ;  he  could  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Ru- 
nic, Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindoo,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had   bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.    In  addition 
to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowledge  ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  taste  for  a  first-rate  original  poet. 
His  indefatigable  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  the  moat 
vigorous  minds.    In  1799,  his  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  iu  the  anti-chamber 
of  Universi^  College,  Oxford;  and,  among  other 
public  testimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directon  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  bin  a 
monument  in  St.  Faol's  Cathedral,  and  a  status  to 
Bengal 
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Hi  cbe  wVte  mcrj  ti 
arOi>jL 
he  a&f  nted  to  faca  oaiy.    The 
:L<e  poe  A  art  BO  uexj  uaa^Aorr  dMw  tbo«e  ■  t&«  c 
is  vtauc^  tiK  KvwHore  of  cnoB  a  fo«caca2T  aacn3«<i  » 
Una.  tcraeh  k  u  ccna  ibat  uie 

Or  annci  on  die  cbeqwr'd  field  •mf'd.* 
And  pultUm  wt  m  pteMxa^  fcm  ditplaj'd ; 
Wbca  two  bold  kings  eoaveod  with  vmin 
In  iTorjr  Hub,  aad  thai  in  eboo  arm; 
Sof •  spoftiTe  iMJdi.  tJiat  baoiu  the  wagni  hill 
Of  Fudoi,  and  the  fanwd  Pienan  hU. 
'*^Thoii,jof  of  aO  belotr,  and  all  above; 
Mild  Venoa,  qoeen  of  laoffater,  queen  of  low ; 
Laare  ihf  bright  island,  where  on 
And  aaaf  a  innk  tfajr  blooming  train 
AMist  me,  f  odden !  tiooe  a  loreljr  pair 
ComManil  my  mmg,  like  thee  divinely  fiur. 

?iiear  fon  cool  ftrcain,  whose  living  waien  play. 
And  rise  traniloccnt,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower, 
Wboe  Spring's  soft  inflocnce  porpled  every  flower ; 
Two  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  enrying  binssnms  crowded  roond  their  seat ; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirena ;  both  in  beanty  s  pride : 
Thus  shine  tvro  roses,  fiesh  with  early  bloom. 
That  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfume; 
Hieir  leaves  oniblding  to  the  dawning  day. 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  BAay. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  aroond. 
Their  Anving  locks  with  braided  myrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the  gisceful  dance  admired. 
And  gentle  Thyrsis,  by  the  muse  inspired ; 
With  Sylvia,  &irestof  the  mirthful  trdn; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
TioWf  whiliit  a  purer  blush  o'erapreads  her  cheeks. 
With  soothing  accents  thua  Sirena  speaks : 

"  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
lit'ht. 
And  wakei'ul  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight ; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smilo ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  houn  beguile  t 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolonged  with  various  art. 
Charm  the  ibnd  ear,  and  warm  the  raptaroos  heart  f 
At  distance  sluUl  we  view  the  sylvan  chase; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  finny  race  f 

IMITATIOirS. 

•  LafUmus  eflli^iefn  belH,  simulstsque  veris 
Proelia,  baxo  acics  fictas,  et  loffiers  reg na : 
171  gemini  inter  in^  reffes,  slbosqae  oigerqae^ 
Pro  lande  opposlfl  c«rtent  bleoloribos  srmis. 
DteltA,  Hcrisdes  Njrmphv,  eertamlna  tsnts.       FSdo. 

t  JBoes/tum  ffesitrii^  hominom  dhruoqne  voluptas^ 
Akoa  Venus  I  dec.  LuereHwg. 


*  A  potand  hnaiJ,  with 

'  SqaarcB  cis«!t 
brshsas 
like  the  broad  toffcc  bylh 
Or  lika  ibe  hide  by  spoosd 


OTcrtke 


ponr'd: 


bam*d 


limb 
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and  station  difletVDt,  aa  in 
rioos.  Bor  their  poi 
(lor   Jove   has 
•do 
Who  ferm*d  the  legions  on  die  leTel  fieldf 

High  in  the  midst  the  lefeieud  kings  appfT. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  atnptina  rear: 
Oie  solemn  step,  awjestically  alow. 
They  gmToly  more,  and  afann  the  dnngwoua  fiie; 
If  e'er  they  call,  die  watcfalbl  snl^ects  spring* 
Aikd  die  with  raptnre.  if  they  save 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depeoda. 
He,  once  imprison'd.  all  die  eoaliict 

Tlie  qneens  einlting  near  their 
Each  bears  a  deadly  fiilchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  boond  with  fiuioQa  pride. 
And  thin  the  trembling  tanks  fiom  side  lo  side; 
Svrift  aa  Camilla  flying  o>r  the  main. 
Or  lightly  dumming  o'er  the  dewy  plain : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  sptm r 
May  pierce  their  afaield,  or  stop  their  full  cniaer. 

Hie  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc  h^n^ 
FQl  the  next  squares,  and  vratch  the  royal  tent ; 
Hxingh  weak  their  spears,  thoogh  dwarfish  be  their 

height. 
Compact  they  moTe,  the  bulwai^  of  the  fig^Lt 

miTATIOXS. 

•  Sen^nta  insimt  et  qustuor  ordine  sedes 
OctoDo ;  parte  ex  omni,  via  limits  quadrat 
Ordinibos  paribus ;  necoon  forma  omnibus  una 
Sedibas,  equals  et  spsduro,  sed  non  color  anus : 
Alternant  semper  varic,  subennique  vieiarim 
Albentes  nlgris ;  testudo  picta  snperne 
Qnalla  deveao  gestst  (fiscrimlaa  tergo. 

t  Agmina  bins  pari  nameroqoe,  et  viribus 
Bis  nivea  cum  vests  octo,  totidemque  nigranti. 
tJi  varis  fiicies,  pariter  sunt  et  sua  cuique 
Nomina,  diversum  mimus,  non  nqua  potestaa.     ibid. 

t  The  chief  art  in  the  tactics  of  chess  eonsists  in  ^u 
nice  conduct  of  the  royal  pMvns ;  in  supporting  then 
Bg^st  every  attack ;  and,  if  they  are  taken,  In  supplying 
their  places  with  others  equally  supported ;  a  prindpUb 


CAISSA. 


» 


To  rigbt  and  left  tfa«  naitial  wingi  ditplaj 
Their  shimii|r  umi,  tiid  tiand  in  eUmb  amy. 
Behold !  ibor  arehen,  aagar  lo  advance. 
Send  the  light  reed,  and  mab  with  lidekag  glance ; 
Thjoagh  aoglee,  ever,  they  aanalt  the  foes. 
True  to  the  eoloar,  which  at  fir^t  they  choae. 
Then  foor  bold  knighta4br  courage  famed  and  ipeed. 
Each  knight  exalted  on  a  prancing  ateed  : 
Their  arching  coune  no  vulgar  limit  knowa,* 
Tmnsvene  they  leap,  and  aim  inaidioui  blowi, 
Nor  frienda,  m>r  foes,  their  rapid  force  restrain, 
By  one  quick  bound  two  changing  aqoarea  they 

gain; 
Fnm  varymg  hvca  renew  the  fierce  atUck, 
And  msh  from  black  to  white,  from  white  to  black. 
Four  solemn  elephants  the  sides  defend  ; 
Beneath  the  load  of  ponderous  towers  they  bend : 
In  one  wnlter'd  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Now  crush  the  left,  and  now  overwhelm  the  right 
Bright  in  the  fioot  the  dauntless  soldiers  raiaa 
Their  polish'd  spears ;  their  steely  helmets  blaze : 
Preparsd  they  stand  the  daring  foe  to  strike. 
Direct  their  progress,  but  their  wounds  oblique. 
Now  swell  th'  embattled  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
A  nd  clang  their  ahields,  impatient  to  engage ; 
When  Daphnis  thus ;  **  A  varied  plain  behold, 
Where  fiiiry  kings  their  mimic  tents  unfold. 
Ai  Oberon.  and  Mab,  his  wayward  queen, 
I^ad  forth  their  armies  on  the  daisied  green. 
No  mortal  had  the  wondrous  sport  contrived, 
Bjr  gods  invented,  and  fiom  gods  derived  ; 
From  them  the  British  U)rmphs  received  the  game^t) 
And  play  each  mom  beneath  the  crystal  Thame ; 
Hear  then  the  taJe,  which  they  to  Colin  sung. 
As  idling  oVr  the  lucid  wove  he  hung : — 

" '  A  lovely  Dryad  ranged  the  Thracian  wild. 
Her  air  enchanting  and  her  aspect  mild  ; 
To  chase  the  bounding  hart  was  all  her  joy 
AverM  from  Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O'er  hills  and  valleys  was  her  beauty  filmed. 
And  fair  Cai'ssa  was  the  damsel  named. 
Man  saw  the  maid ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gazed. 
Admired  her  shape,  and  every  gesture  praised : 
His  golden  bow  the  child  of  Venus  beni. 
And  through  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent : 
The  reed  was  Hope ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire ; 
The  point,  her  eyes ;  the  barbs,  ethereal  fire, 
^n  to  the  nymph  he  pour'd  his  tender  strain ; 
The  haughty  Dryad  scoro'd  his  amorous  pain  : 
He  told  his  woes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found. 
And  still  he  press'd,  yet  still  Cai'ssa  iiown'd ; 


00  which  the  success  of  the  game  io  great  messure 
depends,  though  it  seems  to  be  omitted  by  the  very  acca- 
ntaVidB. 

IMITATIOIta. 

*  D  eavallo  lefgler  per  dritta  fists, 
Come  gH  altri,  parringo  nnqua  non  fende^ 
Mab  Hzca  attraverss,  e  fiero  in  vista 
Curro  la  giro,  e  Innato  il  sslto  stende, 
B  sempre  uel  saltar  doe  ease  aoriuisia, 
Qud  colore  abbsndona,  e  qoesto  prende. 

Marino,  Adette.  1& 

t  Qaa  qoeodam  sub  aqoia  gaodeaC  speetaela  tueri 
NereUes^  vasdqoe  omnis  gens  sccola  pontl ; 
QqoHuto  phwklom  mars^  at  homida  regna  qnlerunt. 

Vida 


But  e'en  her  fiowna  (ah,  what  might  smiles  have 

done!) 
Fired  all  hia  aoul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  left  his  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn. 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  murmuring  stream. 
And  fair  Cai'ssa  was  his  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed, 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  head 
Then  mildly  spake :  "  O  thou  whom  love  inspireit 
Thy  tears  will  nooriah,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiling  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew  ; 
And  ripening  firuit  the  feaUier'd  race  pursue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighs,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain 
Balm  for  thy  wounds  and  solace  to  thy  pain. 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile  ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  thou  no  play,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsel's  eyes  f 
So  may  thy  prayers  assuage  the  scornful  dame. 
And  ev'n  Cai'ssa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
**  Kind  nymph,  (said  Mars,)  thy  counsel  I  approve; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthless  breast  can  move. 
But  when  T  or  how  ?  Thy  dark  discoorM  explain : 
So  may  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  raiih ; 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowers  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

**  *  To  whom  the  moid  replied  with  smiling  mien: 
"  Above  the  palace  of  the  Paphion  queen 
Love's  brnilier  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port, 
By  gods  named  £ophron.  and  by  mortals  Sport ; 
Seek  biro ;  to  foithful  ears  unfold  thy  grief. 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief 
His  temple  hangs  below  the  azure  skies ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  ?  Tis  there  it  lies." 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain. 
And  sought  the  mansion  of  her  blue>hair'd  train. 
"'Meantime  the  god,  elate  with  heart-felt  joy. 
Had  reoch'd  the  temple  of  the  sportful  boy ; 
He  told  Caissa's  charms,  his  kindred  fire. 
The  Noiad's  counsel,  and  his  warm  desire. 
"  Be  swift,  (he  added)  give  my  passion  aid ; 
A  god  requests." — ^He  spake,  and  Sport  obey*d. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould. 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 
Then  of  two  metals  form'd  the  warlike  band. 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  atand  ; 
He  taught  the  rules  that  guide  the  pensive  game. 
And  caird  it  Casta  from  the  Drjrad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  most  its  praise  ooii* 

fetis, 
Approved  the  play,  and  named  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god.  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  board,  and  left  his  airy  court 
With  radiant  feet  he  pierced  the  clouds ;  nor  stay'd 
Till  in  the  woods  he  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chase  the  damsel  sat  reclined. 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unconfined. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun. 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


*  Ecco  d*sstuu>  ingegno,  e  pronta  maao 
Ganoo,  ehe  sempre  sehem,  e  vols  ntto^ 
Oipco  a'apeUs,  ed  e  d'osisr  gtrmano. 
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Then  show'd  hii  tablet ;  pleased,  the  nymph  aur- 

vey'd 
The  lifeless  troops,  in  glittering  ranks  displayed ; 
She  ask'd  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
The  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore, 
And  thought  e'en  Mars  less  hateful  than  before ; 
"  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  ? 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  unkind.'* 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fairer  bloom ; 
His  wreathing  horns,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  o£  bright  celestial  hue; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face. 
Blazed  into  beams,  and  show'd  a  heavenly  grace ; 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast. 
Was  soften'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest. 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show*d, 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground, 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush'd  ;  and,  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled, 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  arms,  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
7V>  arjM,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew. 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black  ? 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Moves  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 
At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haughty 
strides ; 
Who  from  tlie  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds : 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  yon  bum; 
Laws,  ever  flx'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  short-lived  spearman  flies. 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies: 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow, 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  burnish 'd  field, 
Hurl  the  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bursting  shield. 
Hera  furious  knights  on  fiery  coursers  prance, 
Here  archers  spring,  and  lofly  towers  advance. 
But  see  !  the  white-robed  Amazon  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid, 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betray'd  : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  majestic  mien, 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  falling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fate, 
The  monarch  bum'd  with  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  from  his  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  circling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung ; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  sprung. 
And,  wildly  prancing,  in  an  evil  hour. 
Attacked  at  once  the  monarch  and  the  tower : 
Tirana  blush'd,  for,  as  the  rules  required, 
^  injured  Bovereign  to  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  loet  castle  leaves  his  threatening  height 
And  adds  new  glory  to  tfi'  exulting  knight 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  maid. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose  began  to  fade : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  to  fall,^ 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  conceal'd  from  all ; 
From  ail  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  pain. 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke : "  Let  me  your  loss  supply. 
And  either  nobly  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  ofl  has  fortune  crown'd  with  fair  snccesa. 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  cheas.** 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  place  reeign'd. 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  aims. 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dire  alarms. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  lefl  the  plain. 
And  Mars  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  vain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadron  to  the  fi^ ; 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield.) 
£ach  guileful  snare  and  subtle  art  he  tries. 
But  finds  his  art  less  powerful  than  her  eyea ; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey : 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fought  day. 
By  this — a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tent: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  around, 
Now  her  dark  corse  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsung 
Shall  live  eternal  on  the  poet's  tongue ; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  change. 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaders  saw  the  storm  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defend: 
Th*  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  air. 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  fiital  square ; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  his  mien. 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  queax 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  frugal  ant. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  fhime  applies. 
And  lo !  a  bright-hair'd  monster  meets  his  eyes ; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cases  roU'd 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  with  gold ; 
Thus,  on  the  aiter'd  chief  both  armies  gaze. 
And  both  the  kings  are  fix'd  with  deep  amaze. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-white  moid 

before. 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurls  the  spear  no  more ; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dark-robed  band. 
And  knights  and  archers  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield. 
His  legions  vanquish'd,  o'er  the  Icmely  field. 
So  when  the  mom,  by  rosy  coursers  drawn,* 
With  pearls  and  rubies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  from  heaven's  blue  vault 

retires. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  expires. 


IMITATIONS. 

-Medio  rex  equore  inermis 
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He  hens,  where'er  he  mevee,  the  dreadful  Bound ; 
€^keek   the  deep   Talei^  end   Chech  the  woodi 

reboiuid.*^- 
No  place  remains :  he  sees  the  certsin  iate, 
And  yielfls  his  throne  to  rain,  and  ckedtmate. 

A  brighter  blush  o*enpreads  the  damsel's  cheeks. 
And  mildly  thus  the  conquered  stripling  speaks: 
**A  double  triumph,  Delia,  hast  thou  won. 
By  Man  protected,  and  by  Venus'  son ; 
The  first  with  conquest  crowns  thy  matchless  art, 
The  aeoond  points  those  eyes  at  Daphnis'  heart." 
She  smiled ;  the  nymphs  and  amorous  youths  arise, 
And  own,  that  Beauty  gain'd  the  nobler  prize. 
liow  in  their  chest  the  mimic  troops  were  laid, 
And  pMicefol  slept  the  sable  hero's  shade.* 


SOLIMA, 

AM  AKABIAN  ECLOOtTE. 

"  Tx  maids  of  Aden !  hear  a  lofUer  tale 
Than  e'er  was  sung  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
— ^Tbe  smiles  of  Abelah.  and  Maia's  eyes. 
Where  beauty  plays,  and  love  in  slumber  lies  ;  ^ 
The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Azza's  hair, 
That  wanton  with  the  laughing  summer-air ; 
Love-tinctured  cheeks,  whence  roses  seek  their 

bloom. 
And  lips,  from  which  the  zephsrr  steals  perfume  ; 
Invite  no  more  the  wild  unpolish'd  lay. 
Bat  fly  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  farewell,  love  I  and  farewell,  youthful  fires ! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
Flow  smooth,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 

**  See  yon  fair  groves  that  o'er  Amana  rise. 
And  with  their  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
Where  every  breeze  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales. 
And  every  shrub  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
See  through  yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene. 
Lawns  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
Then  ask  the  groves,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowers. 
Who  deck'd  their  spiiy  tops  with  blooming  flowers. 
Taught  the  blue  stream  o'er  sandy  vales  to  flow. 
And  the  brown  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow  7 
Fair  Solima  I  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing ; 
Fair  Solima !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
But  not  with  idle  shows  of  vain  delight. 
To  charm  the  soul  or  to  beguile  the  sight; 
At  noon  on  banks  of  pleasure  to  repose, 
Where  bloom  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
Not  in  proud  piles  to  heap  the  nightly  feast. 
Till  mom  widi  pearis  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
Ah !  not  for  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise, 
AimI  badtf  all  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes : 
Far  other  thoughts  her  heavenly  mind  employ. 
(Hence,  empty  pride  I  and  hence,  delusive  joy !) 
To  cheer  with  sweet  repast  the  fainting  guest ; 
To  lull  die  weaiy  on  the  couch  of  rest ; 


•  A  parody  of  the  kst  line  in  Pope's  translstton  of  the 
IBad: 

**  And  peaeeftal  dept  the  mighty  Heetoi's  shade.** 

t  U  was  not  easy  In  this  psrt  of  the  translation  to 
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To  wBim  the  traveller  nnmb'd  with  vrinter's  cold ; 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  the  old ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protects 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct : — 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  f 
Come  to   these  groves,  and   these  life-breathing 

glades, 
Te  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Ye  weak,  that  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  that  grieve : 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  displayed. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'ershade ; 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  tears  f 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  yean  ? 
Weeps  tliere  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left. 
Of  tender  parents  and  of  hope  berefl  7 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  hears ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day. 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distress, 
And,  as  they  mourn,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh, 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sits  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smile  the  healing  balm  bestows. 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes, 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  soft-eyed  angel  bears 
Transform'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
**  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  [groves. 

Through  pathless   deserts   and  through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing. 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing. 
While  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blast ; 
She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  buntiiig 

light. 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;        [ray, 
Dbrts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowers  his  solitary  way. 
"  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showers  of  sweemess 

shed 
Your  mildest  influence  o'er  her  favour'd  head ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climes  shall 

praise, 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  lays ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  blushing  flower 
Paints  every  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower. 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloom ! 
These  grateful  songs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  renew. 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damsels  rove. 
And  gales  of  fragrance  breathe   fh)m   Hagar't 

grove." 
So  sung  the  jrouth,  whose  sweetly-warbled  straina 
Fair  Mena  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  plains. 
Sooth'd  with  his  lay,  the  nvish'd  air  was  calm. 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  waving  pahB} 
The  camels  \)ounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn. 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportful  fawn ; 
Their  silken  bands  the  listening  rose-bods  rent. 
And  twined  their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  tent  *. 
He  sung,  till  on  the  hank  the  moonlight  slept. 
And  closing  flowen  beneath  the  nighvdew  wept  s 
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Then  cested,  and  slumber'd  in  the  lap  of  rest 
Till  the  shrill  lark  had  left  hia  low-built  nest 
Now  hastes  the  swain  to  tone  his  rapturous  tales 
In  other  meadows,  and  in  other  vales. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALC^US. 

Ov  >(0oi,  ttdt  (vXo,  v6t 
Tffxvi7  TtKTOvtiv  ai  woXttt  tttrtp 
AAX'  dirir  rror'  a»  <twiv  ANAPES 
Avrus  v<i}^st¥  ctioTtSt 
^Tavda  nixi  kui  roXtts. 

Ale.  quoted  by  Arittidet. 

What  constitutes  a  state  t 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labour'd  mound» 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown*d ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  tlie  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow*d  baseness  wafU  perfume  to  pride. 

NO : — Men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
Bat  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  f 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  swe6t  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Abergavenny,  March  31, 1781. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  CALLIS- 
TRATUS. 

Ey  itvpm  xXaSt  to  It^o^  (Popiiirta, 
SLontp  ApftoSiOf  k'  ApiS'oyetrut^t 
Ore  TOP  Tvpavvov  Kravcrtov 
Icoyoftifs  r'  Adnifas  evoirivaTi^. 

K.  r.  X. 

Quod  si  post  Idus  ilUas  Martias  e  Tyrannoctonis  qols- 
plam  tale  aliquod  carmen  plebi  tradidisset  inque 
Buburram  el  fori  cireulos  ct  in  ora  vul^i  intuUssot, 
actum  profccto  faisset  de  partibus  deque  domtnatione 
Cesarum;  plus  mehcrcule  valuiitset  unum  ApitoStn 
/uXos  quam  Ciceronid  Phiiippicae  omnM.—Loieth  De 
Sacra  Poesif  Pral  I . 

Vkrdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  biting  falchion  wreathe  ; 

Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  side 
Tubes  that  speak,  and  points  that  breathe. 


Thus,  Harmodius !  shone  thy  blade ; 
Thus,  Aristogiton !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britain  sight  ibr  aid. 
Whose  shall  now  delay  to  riiine  ? 

Dearest  3Kraths,  in  islands  Ueas'dv  ■ 
Not,  like  recreant  idlers  dead, 

You  with  fleet  Pelides  rest, 
And  wiUi  godlike  Diomed. 

Verdant  m]rrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirs^  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodius !  deck'd  thy  side ; 
Such,  Aristogiton !  thine. 

They  die  base  Hipparchos  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallas  crown'd : 

Gods ! — ^how  swift  their  poniards  fiew . 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace, 
Equal  laws  and  liberty  : 

Nurse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece  \ 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  laws. 

High  in  freedom's  temple  raised, 
See  Fitz-Maurice  beaming  stand. 

For  collected  virtues  prabed. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand ! 

Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  eyelids  close  • 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bless'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  repose : 
With  Aristogiton  rest. 

No,  bless'd  chiefi!  a  hero's  crown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim  : 

You  less  fiercely  ^von  renown ; 
You  assumed  a  milder  nama 

They  through  blood  for  glory  strove. 
You  more  blissful  tidings  brings ; 

They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  fame  restored  a  king. 

Rise,  Britannia!  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony. 

Monarch  good,  and  nobles  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ' 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDAR.* 

CdLM  breathing'place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Ortygia,  graceful  branch  of  S3rTacuse  renown'd, 

Fottfi^  Dina's  rosy  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  vrith  sweet,  yet  lofty,  sound 

Bursting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempes^footed  steeds  the  trophiea  glorious 

(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praise  ,*) 

While  Chromius'  car  invites,  and  Nemea's  plain. 

For  noble  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. 

From  proepering  gods  the  song  begins ; 

Next  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  meeds 


•llils  ode  is  translated  word  for  word  with  the  orlffosl ; 
those  ^{thets  and  phrases  only  being  oecessarttf  added, 
which  are  printed  to  italic  letters. 

See  Argument  ^f  the  Hynme  to  PaieritL 
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He  the  flower  of  greatneai  wini, 

Whom  gmilixig  fortune  crowns;  and  vait  heroic 

deedi 
Every  mxue  delighti  to  ting. 
Now  wake  to  that  fair  i«le  the  splendid  story, 
Which  the  great  Olympian  king, 
Jove,  gave  to  Proserpine,  and  waved  his  locks 
Vowing,  that,  supreme  in  glory. 
Famed  ibr  sweet  fruits,  and  nympk-looed  rocks, 

Sicilians  full  nutritious  breast 

With  tower*d  and  wealthy  cities  he  would  crown. 

Her  the  son  of  Saturn  blessM 

With  suitors  brazen-arm'd  for  war's  renown 

By  lance  and  fiery  steed ;  yet  oft  thy  leaves, 

Olympic  olive !  bind  their  hair 

In  wTeathy  gold.    Great  subjects  I  prepare : 

But  none  th'  immortal  verse  deceive 

Oft  in  the  portals  was  I  placed 

Of  that  guesMoving  man,  and  pourM  the  dulcet 

strain. 
Where  becoming  dainties  graced 
Uifl  hospitable  board ;  for  ne'er  with  efforts  vain 
Strangers  to  his  mansion  came : 
And  thus  the  virtuous,  when  detraction  rages. 
Quench  with  liberal  streams  her  flame. 
Let  each  in  virtue's  path  right  onward  press. 
As  each  his  art  engages, 
And,  urged  by  genius,  win  success. 

laborious  action  strength  applies. 

And  wary  conduct,  sense :  the  future  to  foroMO 

Nature  gives  to  few,  the  wise. 

Agesidamus*  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

Powerful  might  and  wisdom  deep. 

1  see  not  in  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

Grovelling  with  low  care  to  keep. 

But,  as  wealth  flows,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

Loud  iame,  with  ample  measure 

Cheering  my  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

Assail  disastrous  men.    The  praise 

Of  Hercules  with  rapture  I  embrace  * 

On  the  heights,  which  virtues  raise. 

The  rapid  legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

For.  w^hen  he  brook*d  no  more  the  cheerless  gloom. 

And  burst  into  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay. 

Refulgent  from  the  sacred  womb. 

Not  unobserved  the  godlike  boy 

By  Jano  golden-throned  the  saflron'd  cradle  press'd; 

Straight  heaven's  queen  with  furious  joy 

Bade  hideous  dragons  fleet  th'  unguarded  floor  infost* 

They,  the  portals  opening  wide, 

Roird  through  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremett' 

doust 
And  in  jaws  fire^arting  tried 
The  slumbering  babe  to  close.    He,  starting  light, 
Reared  his  bold  head  stupendous. 
And  first  in  battle  proveid  his  might 

With  both  resistless  hands  he  clasp*d 

Both  struggling  horrid  pests,  and  clothed  their 

necks  with  death ; 
They  expiring,  as  he  grasped, 
Poor'd  fiom   their  throats  oompreii*d,  the  fool 
-  envenoia'd  breath. 


Horror  seized  the  female  train. 

Who  near  Alcmena's  genial  couch  attended : 

She,  from  agonizing  pain 

Yet  weak,  unsandalTd  and  unmantled  ru^'d. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended. 

Whilst  he  the  fery  monsters  crush'd. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold : 

First  Amphitryon,  dauntless  man. 

Bared  his  raised  falchion  from  its  sheathing  gdd. 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  hiBfltUitring  breast; 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 

Sell^loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light. 

With  sorrow  not  itM  own  oppressed. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  mix'd,  he  saw  th*  enor- 
mous force, 

Saw  the  valour  of  his  child  : 

And  fated  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  shaped 
their  course. 

Wafted  round  the  varied  tale : 

Then  called  he  from  high  Jove's  contiguous  region* 

Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 

Tiresias  blind,  who  told,  in  diction  sage, 

The  chief  and  thronging  legion 

What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawless  tyrants  of  the  wood. 

What  serpents  he  would  slay,  what  monsters  of  the 

main. 
What  proud  ibe  to  human  good. 
The  worst  of  monstrous  forms,  that  holy  mamhood 

stain. 
His  huge  arm  to  death  would  dash : 
How  when  heaven's  host,  o'er  Phlegre's  champaign 

having. 
With  embattled  giants  rash 
Vindictive  warr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would  stonn 
With  dreadful  strokes  wide-wasting. 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time, 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime, 
In  gorgeous  mansions  he  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hebe,  fresh  with  blooming  grace. 
And  crown,  exalting  his  m^estic  race. 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

Bkrold.  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  sides. 

And  frolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  amy 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smiled  th*  auspicious  day, 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hands,  in  shapes  refined. 
Rich  ivory  carve  and  smooth, 

His  laws  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind. 
And  every  passion  soothA. 
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Aa  gems  are  taught  by  patient  ait 

In  aparUing  ranks  to  beam. 
With  manners  thus  he  formi  the  heart. 

And  epreada  a  general  gleam. 

What  soft,  yet  awful  dignity ! 

Whet  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  sweetness  dances  in  his  eye. 

And  blossoms  in  his  face ! 

80  shines  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blaze : 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THI  VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

BiHOLD  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
Its  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
Thus  is our^ prince  adom'd  with  virtues; 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory. 
As  a  cutter,  as  a  polisher  of  gems 
O  bow  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  dauntless  and 

composed! 
How  worthy  of  fiime !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom'd  with  virtues. 
Whom  to  the  end  <f  time  we  cannot  forget" 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIHI. 

HxAR !  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray. 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  return  of  May ; 
— ^The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almcmd  blows, 
Hie  verdant  bank  with  silver  blossoms  strows : 
The  smiling  season  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  lade. 

t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantles 

wear. 
Who  knows  what  cares  await  that  fatal  day, 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  t 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valleys  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  ton  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  iade. 

X  The  tulip  now  its  varied  hue  displays, 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  raya. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  true. 

The  joys  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  pursue ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorous  minds  persuade? 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  MThou  bearesl  the  tale  of  the  nightiDgale,  *that  the 
vernal  season  approachea.'  The  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  joy  ia  every  grove,  where  the  slmond  tree 
sheds  its  silver  blossoms.  Be  cheerful;  be  ftiU  of 
mirth ;  for  the  spring  passes  soon  away :  it  will  sot  last" 

t  "The  groves  and  hills  are  again  sdomed  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  a  pavilioD  of  roses,  ss  the  seat  of  plea- 
sure, Is  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  kaows  which  of  us 
will  be  alive  when  (he  fidr  season  ends?  Be  cheer- 
ful,»'  &c. 

X  "The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  wKh  the  light  of 
Ahmed;  among  the  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent 
his  compaolona.  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed!  this 
Is  the  season  of  merrimsnt   Be  chearflilt"  Ao. 


*  The  sparkling  dew-drops  o*er  the  lillea  play, 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beama  of  day. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughta  engi 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  words  are  aage ; 
While  thus  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling 
Be  gay  .*  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will 

tThe  fresh-blown  rose  like  Zeineb'a  cheek 

pears, 
When  pearls,  like  dew-drops,  glitter  in  her 

The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  paiti 

And  nature  says,  **  They  are  too  sweet  10  lasL" 

So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fad4| 

I  See !  yon  anemonies  their  leaves  unfold,  | 

With  rubies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 

— ^While  crystal  showers  from  weeping  clouds  dl 

scend, 
Ei\joy  the  presence  of  thy  tunefiil  friend : 

Naw,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  aola's  lai4 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

$  The  plants  no  more  are  dried,  the  meadows  deed, 
No  more  the  rose-bnd  hangs  her  pensive  head : 
The  shrubs  revive  in  valleys,  mc^ds,  and  bowen, 
And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  floweia ; 
In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  array'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade- 

li  Clear  drops,  each  mom,  iropearl  the  roee's  bloom, 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perliime  ; 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  atore : 
Be  this  our  wealth :  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  fools  upbraid, 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

T  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  musky  gale. 
Are  changed  to  essence  ere  they  reach  the  dale. 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreada. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  heads. 
Let  others  toil  in  war,  in  arts,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay<  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "  Again  the  dew  gUttera  on  the  leaves  of  the  lilr, 
like  the  wster  of  a  bright  ciraeter.  The  dew-drops  M 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  me, 
listen  to  me,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer- 
ful," dec. 

t  "The  roses  snd  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeks  of 
beautiful  maids,  In  whose  ears  the  pearls  hang  like  drops 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thyself,  by  thlnkiog  that  these 
charms  will  have  a  long  duration.    Be  cheerful,''  dec 

t  "Tulips,  roses,  and  anemonies,  appear  in  the  gar- 
dens ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  like  sharp  lancets, 
tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  blood.  Spend  this 
day  sgreeably  with  thy  friends,  like  a  prudent  man.  Bt 
cheerful,"  Ac. 

I  "The  time  Is  passed  in  which  the  plsnts  were  sick, 
snd  the  rose,  bud  hong  its  thooghtfol  hesd  on  its  bosom 
The  season  comes  in  which  mountuns  and  rocks  are 
coloured  with  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac 

I  **  Each  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose- 
garden  ;  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  full  of  Tartarian  most 
Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duly  through  too  greet  a  lora 
of  the  world    Be  cheerful,"  ^. 

t  "  The  sweemess  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  so 
fragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  It  fkHs,  Is  changed  Into  rose- 
water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pavilion  of  blight  doods  ovsi 
tbs  garden.    Be  cheerful"  dct. 
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*  LAte,  gliXMDy  winter  chill'd  the  sullen  air. 
Till  Soliman  ame,  and  all  waa  fair. 
Soft  in  his  reign,  the  notea  of  love  reaound. 
And  pleasare's  roiy  cap  goea  freely  roond. 
Here  on  the  hank,  which  mantling  Tines  o'ershade, 
Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

f  May  this  rode  lay  from  age  to  age  remain, 
A  true  manorial  of  this  lovely  train. 
Coaae,  charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing 
ThjFaelf  the  rase,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring; 
Love  bide  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gay :  too  aoon  die  flowers  of  spring  will  fiide. 


HTMN  TO  CAMDEO. 
THB  ARGUMENT. 

Taa  Hfaidoo  god,  to  whom  the  followtng  poem  Is  sd- 
iJTtmmrd,  appeaia  eTidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
Eros  and  tha  Roman  Cupido ;  bat  the  Indian  description 
of  hia  peraoQ  and  arms,  hia  funWj,  attendants,  and  attrl* 
bocea,  baa  new  and  pecoliar  beautjea. 

According  to  the  mythology  of  HIndoostan,  he  was 
the  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power,  and 
married  to  Ratty,  or  Aflection ;  and  his  bosom  ftiend  is 
Besaent  or  Spzing:  he  la  represented  as  a  beautifal 
yootti,  aometimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  con- 
sort, in  the  aiidat  of  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes 
riding  by  moooBght  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
Hawking  girla  or  nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears 
hia  coloarB^  which  are  a  fish  on  a  red  groond.  His  fa- 
voorite  place  of  resort  is  a  large  tract  of  countiy  round 
Agra,  and  princlpallj  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen 
also,  and  the  nine  Gopia,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo 
and  mosea  of  the  Greeks^  osoaUy  spend  the  night  with 
maale  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane,  or  flowers 
with  a  string  of  bees,  and  his  fire  arrows,  each  pointed 
with  an  hidlan  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  allego- 
ries eqoaUy  new  and  beaotlfuL  He  has  at  least  twenty* 
three  names,  moat  of  which  are  Introduced  in  the  hymn : 
that  of  Cam,  or  Cama,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  it 
also  bears  in  snclent  and  modem  Persian ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Ihe  words  Dipuc  and  Cupid,  which  have  the 
ssme  rignification,  may  have  the  same  origin,  since 
we  know  tbst  the  old  Hetruscans,  from  whom  great  part 
of  the  Roman  language  and  religion  was  deihred,  and 
whose  system  had  a  near  afiinlty  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Indians,  used  to  write  their  lines  alternately 
forwards  and  backwards,  as  farrows  are  made  by  the 
plongh ;  and,  though  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
only  be  the  grammatical  termination  as  in  libido  and 
capedo,  yet  the  primary  root  of  cupio  is  contained  in  the 
first  three  letters.  The  seventh  stanza  alludes  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  thia  deity  to  woond  the  great  god  Maha- 
deo,  for  which  he  waa  pnnished  by  a  flame  consuming 


IMJTATItlffl. 

*  ''Whoever  thon  art,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of 
aotmrai  had  seized  the  garden ;  but  the  king  of  the 
world  sgain  appeared,  dispensing  justice  to  all:  in  his 
reign  the  happy  cupbearer  desired  and  obtained  the 
flowing  wine.    Be  cbeerfhl,"  Ac, 

t  "  By  these  strains  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  deUght- 
fd]  TBiley :  may  they  be  a  memorial  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  remind  them  of  this  assembly,  and  these  fiiir  maids  I 
Thou  ari  a  nightingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihl, 
when  thou  waOcest  with  the  damacls,  whose  cheeks  are 
like  rosea  Be  cheerful;  be  full  of  mirth;  for  the 
spring  passes  soon  away ;  It  wiO  not  last !" 


his  corporeal  nature,  and  reducing  him  to  a  mental 
essence;  and  hence  his  chief  dominion  is  over  the 
minda  of  mortals,  or  such  deities  sa  he  is  permitted  to 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  potent  god  from  Agra's  orient  bowers 
Floats  dirongh  the  lucid  air,  whilst  living  flowers 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal  arbours  wreath. 
And  gales  enamourM  heavenly  fragrance  breathe  f 
Hail,  power  unknown !  for  at  thy  besk 
Vales  and  groves  their  bosoms  deck. 
And  every  laughing  bloasom  dresses 
With  gems  of  dew  his  musky  tresses. 
I  fee],  I  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine, 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?'*  Celestial  sounds  I  hear! 
"  Know*8t  thou  not  mo  ?**  Ah,  spore  a  mortal  ear ! 
**  Behold" — My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raise 
But  O!  they  sink  before  th'  excessive  blaze. 

Tea,  son  of  Majra,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow, 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming, 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming, 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  ^y  pains  and  all  thy  channs. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  sonnd, 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-crown'd. 
Eternal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  f 
Whatever  thy  seat,  whatever  thy  name. 
Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  smiles  and  roseate  pleasurea 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
AU  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 
And  hail  thee  universal  king. 

Thy  consort  mild,  Aflection  ever  true, 
Gracea  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance, 
Touch  golden  atrings,  and  knit  the  mirthiiil  dance. 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear. 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air. 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning. 

Brighter  than  the  tears  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  wliich  before  them  fliee. 
Decks  with  new  sta'rs  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafls  and  flowery  bow, 
Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below  I 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  firom  his  birth, 
In  heaven  clep'd  Bessent,  and  gay  Spring  on  earth, 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bowers, 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showers, 
He  with  fresh  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gifl,  and  sweet  the  giver !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twisla  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 

sting! 
He  with  five  flowerets  tips  thy  ruthless  darts. 
Which    through  five   senses   pierce   enraptured 
hearts; 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odoroua  gold. 
Warm  Amer,  nnrsed  in  heavenly  moidd, 
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Dry  Nagkeaer,  in  silver  tiniiling, 

Hot  Kiticum  oor  aense  begutlingp 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
Loveshaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

^  Can  men  resist  thy  power,  when  Krishen  yields, 
Krishen,  who  still  in  Matra's  holy  fields 
Tunes  harps  immortal,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dances  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine  f 

But,  when  thy  daring  arm  untamed 

At  Mahadeo  a  loveshail  aim'd, 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stony  wonder, 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  bursts  of  thunder. 
Whilst  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  azure  fire 
Blazed  ibrth,  which  never  must  expire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  young 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung ! 
And,  when  Uiy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wingz 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  towers  of  kings. 
Whilst  o*er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  sofl  radiance  through  the  night. 
And  to  each  floating  cloud  discovers 
The  haunts  of  bless'd  or  joyless  lovers. 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart, 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITI. 

THE  AROmiENT. 

In  an  oar  conversations  with  learoed  Hindoos,  we  find 
them  enthoelastie  admirers  of  poetry,  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  divine  art,  that  had  been  practised  for  nomber* 
less  ages  in  heaven,  before  it  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Valmic,  whose  great  heroic  poem  is  fortunately  pre* 
served:    the  Brahmins  of  course  prefer  that  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  actually  inspired; 
while  the  Vaidyas,  (who  are  in  general  perfect  gramma- 
rfans  and  good  poets,  but  are  not  suffered  to  read  any  of 
the  sacred  writings  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
Medical  Tract%)  speak  with  raptors  of  their  innumera- 
ble popular  poema,  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  composed  by  men  not  literally  tespired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,  the  sons  of  Sereswati,  or  M'inerva; 
among  whom  the  Pandits  of  all  sects,  nations,  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  giving  the  prize  of  glory  to  Ca- 
lidasa,  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  ^icramaditys, 
fifty-seven  years  before  Christ.    He  wrote  several  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  entitled  Sacootala,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  subject  of  it  appears  to  be  as  interesthig 
as  the  composition  is  beautiful ;  bendes  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud-messenger,  and   the 
Nalodaya,  or  rise  of  NaJa,  both  elegant  love  tales :  the 
Raghuvansa,  an  heroic  poem ;   and  the  Cumara  Sam- 
bhava,  or  birth  of  Cumara,  which  supplied  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  first  of  the  following  odes.    I  have  not 
indeed  yet  read  it ;  since  it  could  not  be  correctly  copied 
for  me  during  the  short  interval  In  which  it  is  in  my  pow- 
er to  amuse  myself  with  literature  :  but  I  have  heard 
the  story  told,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Psnditi,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other; 
and  their  ontUne  of  it  coinoided  so  perfectly,  that  I  am 
convinced  of  ita  correctness :  that  outUne  is  here  filled 
up,  snd  exhibited  in  a  lyric  form,  partly  in  the  Indian, 
partly  in  the  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  will  be  my  pleasure, 
when  1  can  again  find  time  for  such  amusements^  in  read- 
ing the  whole  poem  of  Calidassa,  and  In  comparing  my 
descriptions  with  the  original  composition.    To  anticipate 
the  story  In  a  preftce,  would  be  to  destroy  the  Interest 
that  may  be  taken  in  the  poem :  a  disadvantage  attending 
«U  preistoiy  aigumenti^  of  which  those  prefixed  to  the 


several  books  of  Tasso,  and  to  the  dnmaa  of  Metaatas^ 
are  obvious  instances ;  but,  that  any  intereat  may  be 
taken  in  the  two  hymns  addreaaed  to  PcacrW,  ander 
different  names,  It  Is  necasaary  to  render  them  intelUgibte 
by  a  prevloua  eiplaoation  of  the  mythdogical  allosiwn 
which  could  not  but  occur  in  them. 

Iswara,  or  laa,  and  laani,  or  Isi,  are  onqaeadonablj 
the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt;  for,  though  neither  a 
resemblance  of  namea,  nor  a  similarity  of  character, 
would  separately  prove  the  identity  of  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian deities,  yet,  when  they  both  concur,  with  the  addioos 
of  numberless  corroborating  circumstancea,  they  fbrs 
a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration.  The  female  divi- 
nity, in  the  mythological  systems  in  the  East,  represcDH 
the  active  power  of  the  male ;  and  that  Isi  meana  actin 
nature  appears  evidently  from  the  word  8*acta,  wtiiek 
is  derived  from  a'acti,  or  power,  and  anpUed  to  those 
Hindoos  who  direct  their  adoration  principally  to  Ibtf 
goddess :  this  feminine  character  of  Praeriti,  or  created 
nature,  Is  so  familiar  in  most  ianguagea,  and  even  m 
our  own,  that  the  gravest  English  writers^  on  the  motf 
serious  subjects  of  religion  and  philoaophy,  apeak  of  her 
operations  as  If  she  were  actually  an  animated  hanf; 
but  such  personiflcationa  are  easily  misconceived  by  the 
multitude,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  polyth^sB. 
The  principal  operadons  of  nature  are,  not  die  absolute 
annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  caD  materal 
substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reprmte^ 
tlon,  or  rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutation  of  formt: 
whence  the  epithet  Polymorphoa  is  aptly  given  to  nsiore 
by  European  philosophers:  hence  Iswara,  Siva,  Hara, 
(for  those  are  his  names  and  near  a  thoosand  more) 
uidted  with  Isi,  represent  the  secondary  caaaea,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  andprincipaUy  those 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration ;  but  the 
Indian  Isis  appears  in  a  variety  of  charactera,  eapecially 
in  those  of  Parvati,  Cali,  Durga,  and  Bhavani,  which  bear 
a  atrong  resemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecate^ 
to  the  armed  PaUa.%  and  to  the  LucretSan  Venua. 

The  name  Parvati  took  ita  rise  from  a  wild  poetical  fie 
tion.  Himalaya,  or  the  Mansion  of  Snow,  is  the  title  given 
by  the  Hindoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  mountafaia,  which 
limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  it  wHh  its  eastern 
and  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocean ;  the  for* 
mer  of  those  arms  is  called  Chandranec'hara,  or  the 
Moon's  Rock ;  and  the  second,  which  reachea  aa  hi 
west  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  named  by  the  an- 
cients Montes  Parveti.  These  hiUs  are  held  aacred  by 
the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  terrestrial 
haunt  of  the  god  Iswara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  being 
per  sonified,  is  represented  as  a  powerful  monarch,  whose 
wife  was  Mena:  their  daughter  is  named  Parvati,  ov 
Moantain-born,  and  Durga,  or  of  difficult  access ;  bat  the 
Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siva  in  a 
pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  Sad.  The 
daughter  of  Himalaya  had  two  sons ;  Oanesa,  or  the  Lord 
of  Spirita,  adored  as  the  wisest  of  deities,  and  always 
invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  vrork,  and 
Cumara,  Scanda,  or  Carticeys,  commander  of  the  celeO' 
tlal  armies. 

Tlie  pleasing  fiction  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  and  his 
friend  Vasaota,  or  the  Spring,  has  been  the  subject  of 
another  poem  :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
god  of  Love  is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and  Ananga. 
One  of  his  arrows  is  called  Mellica,  the  Nyetanthea  of 
our  botanists,  who  very  unadvisedly  reject  the  vernacular 
names  of  most  Asiatic  plants :  it  is  beautifully  introdneed 
by  C&Ud&sa  Into  this  lively  couplet ; 

llCenieuBncale  bbftti  gm^ijnBAttaaiMdbovmlali, 
fnptm  poadiaounaja  wutfhtauipanjMaaAm. 

"  The  Intoxicated  bee  shines  and  murmnra  in  the  fresh 
blown  Mellica,  like  him  who  gives  breath  to  a  white  ccmch 
in  the  procession  of  the  god  with  five  arrows." 

A  critic  to  whom  C&lidasa  repeated  this  verae,  observe^, 
that  the  comparison  was  not  exact :  since,  the  bee  sits 
on  the  blossom  itself,  and  does  not  murmur  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  like  him  who  blows  a  conch.  "  I  waa  aware  of 
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that,"  nid  the  poel,*'  ud,  thereforei  described  the  bee  as 
intojdcated :  a  drunken  masician  would  blow  the  aheil  at 
tbe  wrong  end"  There  was  more  than  wit  in  thia  answer ; 
It  was  a  JiifC  reboke  to  a  dull  critic ;  for  poetry  delights 
in  gmnenl  images,  and  is  so  fiir  from  bebig  a  perfect  imi* 
Uition,  that  a  scrapuloos  exactness  of  descriptions  and 
aimOes,  by  leaving  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  supply, 
ne^er  fiuls  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  pleasure  of  every 
reader  who  has  an  imagination  to  be  gratified 

It  may  here  be  obserred,  that  Nymphsea,  not  Lotos,  Is 

the  generic  name  in  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 

Ists :  the  Persians  know  by  the  name  of  Nilnfer  that 

species  of  it  which  the  botanists  ridiculously  call  Nelum- 

bo,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  ita  curious  pericarpium, 

where  each  of  the  seeds  contains  in  miniature  the  leaves 

of  a  perfect  Tegetable.   The  lotos  of  Homer  was  probably 

the  sugar *cane,  and  that  of  Linncus  Is  a  papilionaceous 

plant ;  but  he  gives  the  same  name  to  another  species  of 

the  Nymphaa;  and  the  word  is  so  constantly  applied 

sunong  us  in  India  to  the  Nllufer,  that  any  other  would 

be  bardly  intelligible :  the  blue  lotos  grows  in  Cashmir 

and  in  Persia,  but  not  in  Bengal,  where  we  iee  only  the 

red  and  white ;  and  hence  occasion  is  taken  to  feign,  that 

the  lotus  of  Hindoostan  was  dyed  crimson  by  Uie  blood 

of  Sivm. 

Cavera,  nAentioned  in  the  fourteenth  stanza,  is  the  god 
of  wea\h,  supposed  to  reside  in  a  magnificent  city,  called 
AJacA  ;  and  Vrihaspad,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, is  the  preceptor  of  the  gods  in  Swerga  or  the  firma> 
ment :  he  is  osually  represented  as  their  orator,  when 
any  message  is  carried  from  them  to  one  of  their  superior 
deities. 

The  lamentations  of  Reti,  the  wife  of  Cams,  fill  a  whole 
book  in  the  Sanscrit  poem,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  teach- 
er, a  learned  Vaidja ;  who  is  restrained  only  from  read- 
big  the  book,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  nuptials ; 
lor  the  ceremonies  of  a  marriage  where  Brahms  himself 
officiated  as  the  &ther  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
be  known  by  any  but  Brahmins. 

The  achievements  of  Duxga  in  her  martial  character 
as  the  patroness  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
in  the  shape  of  a  bnffiilo,  are  the  subject  of  many  episodes 
IB  the  Pnriknas  and  C&vyas,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
bat  a  full  account  of  them  would  have  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  in  the 
last  stanza. 

It  seemed  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  the 
goddess  was  to  be  addressed  as  Bhavani,  or  the  power 
of  fecundity ;  but  such  a  change,  though  very  common  in 
Sanscrit,  has  its  inconveniences  in  European  poetry :  a 
distinct  hymn  is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
capacity ;  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  need  only 
premise,  that  Lacsbml  is  the  goddess  of  abundance ;  that 
the  Cetata  is  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dioecian 
kind,  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  Pandanus ;  and 
that  the  Duigdtssva,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  ends  hi  throwing  the  image  of  the  god- 
dess into  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  waters. 

1  am  not  conscious  of  having  left  unexplained  any 
difficult  allusion  in  the  two  poems ;  and  have  only  to  add 
Gest  European  critics  should  consider  a  few  of  the  imsges 
as  inapplicable  tu  Indian  manners)  that  the  ideas  of  snow 
snd  ice  are  ftmiliar  to  the  Hindoos ;  that  the  mountains 
of  HimAlaya  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  a  part  of 
Bengal ;  that  the  Grecian  Hamus  is  the  Sanscrit  word 
kainuu,  meaning  snowy  ;  and  that  Amend  uras  may  be 
seen  perpetually  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  two  hymns  are  neither  tnnsladoos  from  any 
other  poems,  nor  Imitadons  of  any ;  and  have  nothing  of 
Pindar  in  them  except  the  measures,  which  sre  nearly 
the  same,  syllable  for  syllable,  with  those  of  the  first  and 
second  Nemean  Odes :  more  musical  stanzas  might  per* 
haps  hare  been  formed ;  bnt  fai  every  art,  variety  and 
novelty  are  considerable  souroes  of  pleasure.  The 
style  BoA  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
and  that  a  distinct  Idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
sacb,  as  have  not  access  to  that  Inimitable  poet  in  hU 


own  language,  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  same  measure  as  nearly  as 
possible,  but  slmost  word  for  word  with  the  original; 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  being  necessarily  added, 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  letters. 


TO  DURGA. 

1.1. 

FmoM  thee  begins  the  solemn  air, 

Adored  Gan^d ;  next,  thy  sire  we  praise, 

(Him,  from  whose  red  clustering  hair 

A  new-bom  crescent  sheds  propitious  rays, 

Fair  as  Gangd's  curling  foam,) 

Dread  Isware ;  who  loved  o'er  awful  mountains. 

Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  roam,  . 

But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  rivers  gush, 

Bright  from  their  secret  fountains. 

And  o'er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  rush. 

1.2. 
Rock  above  lock  they  ride  sdblime, 
And  lose  their  summits  in  blub  fields  of  day, 
Fashioned  first,  when  rolling  time 
Vast  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay, 
Bidding  endless  ages  run. 
And  wreathe  tlieir  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 
Gilt  by  each  rovolving  sun; 
Tliough  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glare, 
In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 
Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.3. 

Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 

Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  monarch  reign'd 

On  his  frost  impearled  seat, 

(Such  height  had  unremitted  virtue  gain'd  f) 

Himdlaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  ; 

Sweet  Parvatf,  sage  Mena  bore, 

Who  now  in  earliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adore 

Her  charms;  earth  languish,  till  she  smiled. 

n.  1. 

But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 

Great  Iswora  her  pious  cares  engaged : 

Him,  who  gods  end  fiends  dismay'd. 

She  sooth'd  with  ofierings  meek,  when  moat  he 

raged. 
On  a  mom,  when,  edged  with  light, 
The  loke-bom  flowers  their  sapphire  cups  expanded 
Laughing  at  the  scatter'd  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  sought, 
SmoQlh-iboted,  lotos-handed. 
And  braids  of  sacred  blossoms  wrought ; 

II.  2. 
Not  ibr  her  neck,  which,  unadom'd. 
Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide: 
Art  she  knew  not,  or  she  scora'd  ; 
Nor  had  her  language  e'en  o  name  ibr  pride. 
To  the  god,  who,  fix'd  in  thought. 
Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  deeigning, 
Softly  sweet  her  gift  she  brought. 
And  spread  the  garland  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 
Where  serpents  huge  lay  twining, 
Whose  hiss  the  round  creation  awed 
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n.  3. 

He  view'd,  h«lf-aiuliiig,  half-ievere. 

The  pitMtnUe  maid— that  moment  through  th«  rocki 

He  who  decks  the  purple  year, 

Vaaanta,  Tain  of  odariferous  locka. 

With  Canui,  honed  on  inftnt  breesei  flew . 

(Who  knowB  not  Cama,  nature*!  king  f) 

Vaaanta  barb'd  the  ihaA  and  fix'd  the  itring ;  - 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

m.  1 

Dire  sacrilege !  the  chosen  reed. 

That  Smara  pointed  with  transcendant  art. 

Glanced  with  unimagined  speed. 

And  tinged  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  proclaimed 

Rich  Mellicii,  with  balmy  breath  delicious. 

And  on  earth  Nyctanthes  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o*er  the  lotos  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious, 

Srill  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hu& 

III.  2. 

Soon  closed  the  wound  its  hallow'd  lips ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain :  heaven's  blazing  eye 

Sank  absorb'd  in  sad  eclipse, 

And  meteors  rare  betray'd  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

The  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashes, 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared, 

Which  in  the  front  of  wrathful  Hara  rolls, 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th'  inflamer  of  our  souls. 

III.  a 

Vasant,  for  thee  a  milder  doom. 

Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  voice  decreed : 

"  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 

While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  seasons  lead. 

Thy  flowers,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made, 

The  flsh  and  ram  shall  still  adorn :  ^ 

But  when  the  bull  has  rear'd  his  golden  horn, 

Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  fade.' 
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IV.  1. 

The  thunder  ceased ;  the  day  retum'd ; 

But  Siva  from  terrestrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturous  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigh'd  on  gemm'd  Caildsa's  viewless  head. 

Lonely  down  the  mountain  steep. 

With  fluttering  heart,  soil  Parvati  descended  ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  sleep 

Drank  solace  through  the  night,  but  lay  alarm'd, 

Lest  her  mean  gifls  offended 

The  god  her  powerful  beauty  charm'd.         * 

IV.  2. 

All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,  [smooth. 

Her  brow,  where  wrinkled   anguish  lour'd,  to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  sooth. 

Sagacious  Mena  mild  reproof  applied ; 

But  nor  art  nor  counsel  sage, 

Nor  e'en  her  sacred  parent's  tender  chiding. 

Could  her  only  pain  assuage : 

The  mountain  drear  she  sought  in  mantling  shade 

Her  tears  and  transports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray'd. 


IV.  a 

There  on  a  ciag  whose  icy  rift 

Huri'd  night  and  honor  o'er  the  pooi  profixuid. 

That  with  madding  eddy  swift 

Revengeful  bark'd  his  rugged  base  uoond. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat ;  but  soon  perceived 

A  Brihmin  old  before  her  stand, 

His  rude  staff*  quivering  in  his  withei^d  hand. 

Who,  fiiltering,  ask'd  for  whom  she  grioTed. 

V.l. 

**  What  graceful  yoath,  with  accents  mild. 

Eyes  like  twin  stars,  and  lips  like  eariy  mom. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled  V* 

**  No  mortal  youth  (she  said,  with  modest  aoom) 

E'er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart  : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  mountains  iioeiy 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart. 

Thee  I  salute,  thee  venerate,  thee  defdore,  i 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory,  i 

Which  on  these  rocks  must  gleam  no  more  !**  < 

V.2  ! 

'*  Rare  object  of  a  damsel's  love,  ' 

(The  wizard  bold  replied,)  wIkh  mde  and  wild,       ' 

Leaves  eternal  bliss  above,  I 

And  roves  o*er  virastes  where  nature  never  smiled,    ' 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indra  with  aiirial  bow  victorious  { 

Who  from  vases  evjer  full 

Quaffi  love  and  nectar  ,*  seek  the  festive  hall* 

Rich  caves,  arid  mansion  glorious 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

v.a 

"  But  spurn  that  sullen  wayward  god. 

That  three-eyed  monster,  hideous,  flerce,  nnf  m<yt 

Unattired,  ill-girt,  unshod " 

"  Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  ezdaim'd,) 
Who  speaks,  must  agonize ;  who  hears,  most  die ; 
Nor  can  this  vital  frame  sustain 
The  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  to  vein ; 
Death  may  atone  the  blasphemy.* 
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VI.  L 

She  spoke,  and  o'er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  form  with  pious  frenzy  threw ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  breezes  flew« 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a  downy  pillow  spreading} 

Till  in  clouds  of  rich  perfumes 

Embalm'd  they  bore  her  to  a  mystic  wood ; 

Where  streams  of  glory  shedding, 

The  well-feign'd  Brihmin,  Siva,  stood. 

VI.  a 

The  rest  my  song  conceal : 

Unhallow'd  ears  the  sacrilege  might  rae. 

Gods  alone  to  gods  reveal 

In  what  stupendous  notes  th'  immortals  woo. 

Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 

The  nuptial  feast,  heaven's  opal  gates  unfolding. 

Which  th'  empyreal  army  shared  ; 

And  sage  HiraAlaya  shed  Uissful  tears, 

With  aged  eyes  beholding 

His  daughter,  empress  of  the  spheres. 
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VI.  3. 

IVhiUt  every  lip  with  nectar  gIow*d« 

The  bridegroom  blithe  his  traiuaformation  told  ; 

Round  the  mirthful  goblet  fiow'd, 

And  laughter  free  o'er  plains  of  ether  roH'd  : 

**  Thee  too,  like  Vishnu,  (said  the  blushing  queen,) 

Soft  Mayo,  guileful  maid,  attends ; 

But  in  delight  supreme  the  phantasm  ends ; 

Love  crowns  the  visionary  scene." 

vn.  1. 

Then  rose  Vrihaapati.  who  reigns 

Beyond  red  Mongala's  terrific  sphere, 

Wandering  o*er  cerulean  plains : 

His  periods  eloquent  heaven  loves  to  hear 

SoA  as  dew  on  waking  flowers. 

He  told  how  Taraca  with  snaky  legions. 

Envious  of  supernal  powers. 

Had  menaced  long  old  Meru's  golden  head. 

And  Indra's  beaming  regions 

With  deaolation  wild  had  spread : 

vn.  2. 

How,  when  the  gods  to  Brahma  flew 

In  routed  squadrons,  and  his  help  deplored  ; 

*  Sods  !  (he  said)  from  vengeance  due 

The  fiend  must  wield  secure  his  fieiy  sword, 

CThus  th*  unerring  Will  ordains) 

Till  from  the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraces, 

Knit  in  love's  mysterious  chains 

With  her,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king, 

Yon  snowy  mansion  graces, 

Cumara,  warrior  child,  shall  spring ; 

vn.  3. 

"  Who  bright  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof, 

His  crest  a  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 

Colour'd  in  the  rainbow's  woof, 

The  ruh  invaders  fiercely  shall  assail. 

And,  on  a  stately  peacock  borae,  shall  mih 

Against  the  dragon  of  the  deep ; 

Nor  shall  his  thundering  mace  insatiate  sleep, 

TiU  their  infernal  chief  it  crush." 

vni.  1. 

**  The  splendid  host  with  solemn  state 

(Still  spoke  th'  ethereal  orator  unblamed) 

RfMon'd  high  in  long  debate  ; 

Till,  through  my  counsel  provident,  they  claim'd 

Hapless  Cama's  potent  aid : 

At  Indra's  wish  appear'd  the  soul's  inflamer 

And,  in  vernal  arms  array'd, 

Engaged  (ah,  thoughtless !)  in  the  bold  emprise 

To  tame  wide  nature's  tamer. 

And  soften  Him  who  shakes  the  skies. 

vni.  8. 

"  See  now  the  God,  whom  all  adored. 
An  ashy  heap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
^^  by  heaven  and  earth  deplored ! 
For,  love  extinguish'd,  earth  and  heaven  must  fail. 
Mark  how  Reti  bean  his  urn. 
And  toward  her  widow'd  pile  virith  piercing  ditty 
joints  the  flama»-ah,  see  it  bum ! 
How  ill  tho  funeral  with  the  feast  agrees! 
Come,  I/)ve's  pale  sister.  Pity  : 
^'Ome,  and  the  lover's  vinrath  appease." 
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vin.  3. 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  he  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  mix'd  their  bunting  fire, 
Scorning  frigid  Wisdom's  yoke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hfflpe,  desire ; 
Then  grief  prevail'd ;  but  pity  won  the  prize. 
Not  Siva  could  the  charm  resist ; 
"  Rise,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  luss'd 
The  pearls  that  gush'd  from  Durga's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  bless'd  abode. 

His  youthful  charms  renew'd,  Ananga  came : 

High  on  emerald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  brighten'd  by  th'  eluded  flame ; 

Nor  could  young  Vasanta  mourn 

(Officious  friend  !)  his  darling  lord  attending. 

Though  of  annual  beauty  shorn  : 

"  Love-shads  enow  one  season  shall  supply. 

He  menaced  unoffending, 

To  rule  the  rulen  of  the  sky." 

IX.  2 

With  shouts  the  boundless  mansion  rang ; 

And,  in  sublime  accord,  the  radiant  choir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  sang, 

With  glowing  conquest  join'd  and  martial  ire : 

*'  Spring  to  life,  triumphant  son, 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  eternal  wonder 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave, 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  blade,  that  shall  th'  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  3. 

O  Durga,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  shield 
Man's  feeble  virtue  with  celestial  might, 
Gliding  from  yon  jasper  field, 
And,  on  a  lion  borne,  hast  braved  the  figh< 
For,  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied. 
And  arm'd  with  death  each  arched  horn, 
Thy  golden  lance,  O  goddess,  mountain-bom, 
Touch'd  but  the  pest — He  roar'd  and  died. 


TO  BHAVANI. 

When  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep, — 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tossing  billows, 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyss,  where  love 

Sat  like  a  nestling  dove, 

From  heaven's  dun  concave  shot  a  golden  ray. 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  stream'd. 

Then,  like  a  thousand  suns,  resistless  gleam'd ; 

Whilst  on  the  placid  waten  blooming. 

The  sky  perfuming, 

An  opening  lotos  rose,  and  smiling  spread 

His  azure  skirts  and  vase  of  gold. 

While  o'er  his  foliage  roll'd 

Drops,  that  impart  Bhavani's  orient  bed. 

Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen. 
Thy  genial  fire  emblased  the  buniizig  scene  ; 
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For,  00  th'  expanded  bloaom  aittiog. 
With  sunbeanm  knitting 
That  myitic  veil  for  ever  nnremoved, 
Thoo  hadest  the  Boftljr-kindling  flame 
Pervade  thia  peopled  fninie, 
And  tmileB,  with  lluthes  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 

Goddetit  aronnd  thy  radiant  throne 

The  scaly  ahoala  in  spangled  vesture  shone, 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing, 

Some  swiftly  glancing, 

As  each  thy  mild  myaterious  power  impell*d : 

E'en  ores  and  river  dragons  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  melt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightiest  quelled. 

But  straight  ascending  vapours  rare 

O'ercanopied  thy  seat  with  lucid  air, 

While,  through  young  Indra's  new  dominions 

Unnumber'd  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beams  a  thousand  varying  dyes. 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

Them  yielding,  and  with  music  fill'd  the  skies. 

And  now  bedecked  with  sparkling  isles 

Like  rising  stars,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forests  bounded. 

With  hillocks  rounded, 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  frisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  pairs, 

Impart  their  tender  cares  ,* 

AH  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

« Nor  they  alone  :  those  vivid  gems. 
That  dance  and  glitter  on  tfieir  leafy  stems, 
Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  dresses, 
Thy  rapture  blesses. 

From  yoa  tall  palm,  who  like  a  sunbom  king. 
His  proud  tiara  spreads  elate, 
To  those  who  throng  his  gate. 
Where  purple  chieftains  vernal  tribute  bring. 

A  gale  eo  sweet  o'er  Ganga  breathes. 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  chtek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raises, 

And  blushing  gazes 

On  yon  fresh  C6taca,  whose  amorous  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair. 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bower. 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre, 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  itisttnct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray  : 

Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives, 

Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 

To  sentient  forms,  that  sink  again  to  clay. 

Ye  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains. 

Where  Lacshmi  revels  and  Bhavani  reigns, 

On,  haste  I  oh,  bring  your  flowery  treasures, 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  these  hallow'd  banks  along; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored, 

To  primal  waves  restored, 

With  many  a  smiling  race  shall  bless  your  song. 


HYMN   TO  INDRA. 

THB  ARGUMENT. 

So  Qsny  aI]usfc>Ds  to  Hindoo  myUudogj  occur  in  ths 
following  Ode,  that  it  would  be  scarce  intelUgihle  vhsh' 
out  an  ezplanstory  introduction,  which,  on  every  ae> 
count,  and  on  sll  occasions,  appears  preferable  to  ootei 
in  the  maif  in. 

▲  distinct  Idea  of  the  god,  whom  the  poem  celebrate^ 
may  be  collected  from  a  paasage  in  the  ninth  aectioo  of 
the  Oita,  whereihe  sudden  change  of  measure  has  aa 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  finest  modolatioo : 


iti  diTjin  ditidenlibopa, 
te  tun  tbactn  •weT]galocazii 


"These  having  through  virtue  reached  the  manstao  of 
the  king  of  Sura's,  feast  on  the  eaqoisite  heavenly  feod 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of 
Swergs,  but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habi- 
tation of  mortals." 

Indra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  lounortala,  Carres' 
ponds  with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupiters  (for  aevenl  cf 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe,)  and  particnlarlj 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  attributea  are  so  no- 
bly described  by  the  Platonic  pfailosophen ;  one  of  his 
numerous  litlesls  Djf  upeti,  or,  in  the  nomlnaUve  case  be> 
fore  certain  letters,  Dyupetir ;  which  meam  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  and  seems  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  He- 
truacan  word  than  Jovans  Pater ;  as  Diespiter  was  pro* 
bably,  not  the  father,  but  the  Ix)rd  of  day.  Be  may  be 
considered  as  the  Jove  of  Enniua  in  this  memorable 
line: 

"  AtpiflB  hoe  Mblime  CBntea,  qiMB  iavoont  oobm  JpfiM' 

where  the  poet  clearly  means  the  firmament,  of  ^rhich 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  is  the  god  of  thimder 
and  the  five  elements,  with  Inferior  genii  under  his  coot- 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  Agatbo> 
dvman  of  the  ancients  over  the  celestial  bands,  which 
are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Meru  or  the  north-po^ 
where  he  solaces  the  go<]s  with  nectar  and  heavenly 
music ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos,  who  give  evidence, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  hear  k,  are  directed  to  artaod 
fronting  the  east  or  the  north. 

This  imaginary  mount  is  here  feigned  to  have  beea 
seen  in  a  vision  at  Varanasi,  very  improperly  called  Ba- 
oaris,  which  takes  its  name  from  two  rivulets  that  em. 
brace  the  city ;  and  the  bard,  who  was  favoured  with 
the  sight,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyaaa,  aomemed 
Dwaipayana,  or  Dwelling  in  an  Island ;  who,  if  he  really 
composed  the  GitA,  makes  very  flattering  mentimi  of 
himself  in  the  tenth  diapter.  The  plant  lata,  which  he 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  mountain  Mandara, 
is  transported  by  a  poedcal  liberty  to  Sumeru,  whicii 
the  great  author  of  the  Mahabharat  has  richly  painted  in 
four  beautiful  couplets :  it  is  the  generic  name  for  a 
creeper,  though  represented  here  aaa  species,  of  which 
many  elegant  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 

The  Genii  named  Ciimarus  are  the  male  dancers  ta 
Swerga,  or  the  heaven  of  Indra :  and  the  Apaaras  are 
his  dancing-girla,  answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Per- 
siana,  and  (o  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran  hhUru'ltiydn, 
or  with  antelopes' eyes.  For  the  story  of  Chitrarat'ba, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  whose  painted 
car  was  burned  by  Arjun ;  and  for  that  of  the  Chatur* 
desaretna,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  churning  the  ocean :  the  reader  roust 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  learned  aonotattons  on  his 
accurate  version  of  the  BhagavadgitA.  The  labie  of  the 
pomegranate- flower  is  borrowed  from  the  popular  my- 
thology of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  same  form  of  stanza  is  repeated  with 
variatfons,  on  a  principle  entirely  new  in  modem  lyric 
poetry,  which  on  some  future  occaak^n  may,  be  cz> 
plained. 
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THE  HYMN. 

But  ah!  whet  glories  yon  blue  vaalt  emblaxe? 
What  living  meteon  from  the  senith  atream  t 
Or  hath  a  rapturoiu  dream 
Perplex'd  the  isle-bom  bard  in  fiction's  maze ! 
He  wakes  :  he  hean ;  he  views  no  fancied  rays ; 
Tis  Indra  mounted  on  the  sun's  bright  beam ; 
And  round  him  revels  his  empyreal  train: 
How  rich  their  tints!  how  sweet  their  strain ! 

Like  shooting  stars  around  his  regal  seat 

A  \eil  of  many-colour*d  light  they  weave. 

That  eyes  unholy  would  of  sense  bereave : 

Their  sparkling  hands  and  lightly-tripping  feet 

Tired  gales  and  panting  clouds  behind  Ihem  leave. 

With  love  of  song  and  sacred  beauty  smit, 

The  my^itic  dance  they  knit : 

Pursuing,  circling,  whirling,  twinkig,  leading. 

Now  chasing,  now  receding : 

Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  sky  descends 

On  chann*d  Sumeru,  who  with  homage  bends. 

Hail,  mountain  of  delight. 

Palace  of  glory,  bless'd  by  glory's  king ! 

With  prospering  shade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  sing 

Thy  wonders  yet  unreach'd  by  mortal  flight. 

Sky-piercing  mountain !  in  thy  bowers  of  love 

No  tears  are  seen,  save  whei^  medicinal  stalks 

Weep  drops  balsamic  o'er  the  silver'd  walks ; 

No  plaints  are  heard,  save  where  the  restless 

dove 
Of  coy  repulse  and  mild  reluctance  talks; 
Mantled  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchased, 
With  emerald  hillocks  gmced, 
From  whose  fresh  laps  in  young  fantastic  mazes 
Soft  crystal  bounds  and  blazes 
Bothing  the  lithe  convolvulos,  that  winds 
Obsequious,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

When  sapient  Brahma  this  new  world  approved, 
Oo  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved ; 
But  Indra  mark'd  Sumeru  for  his  own. 
And  motionless  was  every  stone 

Dazzling  the  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head  t 

Nor  bards  inspired,  nor  heaven's  all-perfect  speech, 

I'^M  may  unhallow'd  rhyme  his  beauties  teach, 

Or  paint  the  pavement  which  th'  immortals  tread ; 

Nor  thought  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach : 

Who  sees  it,  maddens ;  who  approaches,  dies; 

For,  with  flame-darting  eyes. 

Around  it  roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons; 

^Vhile  from  their  diamond  flagons 

The  feasting  gods  exhaustless  nectar  sip. 

Which  glows  and  sparkles  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

This  feast  in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
Great  Indra  gave,  when  Amrit  first  was  won 
from  impious  demons,  who  to  Mdyli's  eyes 
Resigned  the  prize,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 

Now.  while  each  ardent  Cinnnra  penuades 

The  soft  eyed  Apsare  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance. 

To  benk^  of  marjoram  and  Champac  shades, 

^-elesiial  Genii  toward  their  king  advance 

^  caird  by  men,  in  heaven  Gandharvas  named) 

For  matchless  music  ikmed. 


Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  rows  assemble. 
Flutes  breathe,  and  citherns  tremble ; 
Till  Chitraratha  sings — His  painted  car. 
Yet  unoonsumed,  gleams  like  an  orient  star. 

Hush'd  was  every  breezy  pinion, 

Every  breeze  his  fall  suspended  : 

Silence  reign'd ;  whose  sole  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  "  whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang: 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain ; 

The  milk-white  steed,the  bow  with  deafening  clang 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine : 

Flowers,  that  unfading  shine, 

Narayan's  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 

Blue  v.enoro,  source  of  anguish  j 

The  solemn  leech,  slow>rooving  o'er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

•    

"  To  soflen  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck; 

The  rest  thy  mans  lens  deck, 

High  Swerga !  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

"  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mern  throned. 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thousand-eyed, 
With  young  Pulomoja,  thy  blooming  bride. 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd ; 
Hall,  Dyupctir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride  ! 
Or  speaks  Purander  best  thy  martial  fame, 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  ? 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallow'd  story 
Sweet  bards  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vasava,  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Shedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odoun  o'er  the  sons  of 
light!" 

The  genius  rested ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  sweird  the  monarch's  heart  with  ardour  vain, 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seem'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  loAier  power  and  ampler  reign. 

He  smiled  ;  and,  warbling  in  a  softer  mode, 

Sang  "  the  red  lightning  hail,  and  whelming  rain. 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vraja's  nymph-loved  plain 

By  indras  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd, 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  rustic  train 

Now  thriird  with  terror^them  the  heavenly  child 

CaU'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled. 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  GoverdheUj 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  shrinks : 

His  ruffled  brow  he  smooths, 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  sinks. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose : 
He  told,  how  *'  Sachi,  soft  as  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  bight. 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  rose, 
Fix'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight. 
Where  gay  pomegranates,  fresh  with  early  dew. 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  uew :  [dresses 

'  O !   pluck  (she   said)  yon  gems,  which  nature 
To  grace  my  darker  tresses.* 
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In  ferm  s  ■hepherd'i  boy,  a  god  in  toul, 
He  haiten'd,  and  the  bloomy  treasure  atole. 


"  The  reckleit  peannt,  who  those  glowing  flowers, 
Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  foster'd  long. 
Seized,  and  with  oondage  strong 
Siackled  the  god  who  gave  him  showers. 

"  Straight  from  seven  winds  immortal  Genii  flew, 

Green  Varuna,  whom  foamy  waves  obey. 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

Cuvera,  sought  by  all,  ei\joy'd  by  few, 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  phiy, 

Stem  Yama,  ruthless  judge,  and  Isa  cold. 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold  .* 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  points  his  thunder, 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th'  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  ejres. 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes.' 


»i 


Soil  memory  retraced  the  youthful  scene ; 
The  thunderer  yielded  to  resistless  charms. 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen, 
And  melted  in  her  arms. 


Such  was  the  vision,  which — on  Varan's  breast. 

Or  Asi  pure^  with  oifer'd  blossoms  fiU'd — 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  wiD*d  ti 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  never  bless'd, 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

It  vanished  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pray'd  the  thundering  power,  that  sheofy. 

treasures. 
Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures. 
The    labouring  youth  in  mead  and  vale  might 

cheer, 
And  cherished  herdsmen  bless  th*  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swift  blue  bolt!  he  sang; 
Sprinkler  of  genial'dews  and  fruitful  raina 
O'er  hills  and  thiraty  plains ! 
*'  When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy  chargvr 

sprang. 
Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  each  forest  rang. 
Till  vanquished  Asurs  felt  avenging  pains. 
Send  o'er  their  seats  the  suake  tnat  never  dies. 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  skies !" 


GEORGE   CRABBE. 


Georok  Cbabbs  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1754,  where  hi« 
frther  and  gnind&ther  were  ofikera  of  the  cus- 
tomi.    He  received  hii  education  at  a  neighbour- 
ing school,  where  he  gained  a  priae  fur  one  of  his 
poemi,  and  left  it  with  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  him  for  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  in  his  native  town.    His  poetical  taste 
it  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  developing  itself 
by  a  perusal  of  all  the  scraps  of  verses  which  his 
&ther  used  to  tear  offfrom  difierent  newspapers,  and 
which  young  Crabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
most  of  them  by  heart  The  attractions  of  the  muse 
bad  probably  overcome  those  of  JSsculapius,  for,  on 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  succeeding  in  his  profession,  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
upon  his  literary  abilities.  Accordingly,  in  1778,  he 
came  to  London  with  little  more  in  his  pocket  than 
a  bundle  of  his  beat  poema,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
the  city,  where  he  read  and  composed,  but  could 
prevail  upon  no  bookseller  to  publish.    At  length, 
in  1780,  he  ventured  to  print,  at  his  own  expense, 
ft  poem,  entitled  The  Candidate,  which  was  favour- 
ably noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  editor 
of  which  it  was  addressed.    Finding,  however,  that 
he  stood  no  chance  of  success  or  popularity  whilst 
he  remained  personally  unknown,  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
r^eived  him  with  great  kindness,  and  read  his  pro- 
ductions with  approbation.    Our  author  fortunately 
found  in  this  gentleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
he  took  Crabbe  into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
to  Fox ;  and,  under  their  united  auspices,  appeared 
his  poem  of  the  Library,  in  1781.    In  the  same  year, 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
priest,  and,  for  a  short  time,  acted   as  curate  at 
Aldborough.    About  the  same  period,  he  entered 
hii  name  atTnnity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
it  without  graduating,  although  he  was  subse- 
quently presented  with   the   degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
After  residing  for  some  time  at  Belvoir  Caatle,  as 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Burke,  our  author  was  introduced 
10  lA>rd-chanceUor  Thurlow,  who  bestowed  upon 


him  successively,  the  living  of  Frome  St  Quintin, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  rectories  of  Mustoc  and 
West  AUington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  hia 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  universal  approbalion. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough  ;  in  1812,  he  published  his  Tales  in  Verse ; 
and  in  1819,  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Croz- 
ton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire.  His  only  prose 
publicaticms  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  of  hia 
early  noble  patrons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  written  for  Mr.  Nichols'  History  of 
Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1832,  at  Trow 
bridge,  the  scene  of  his  latest  ministrations  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishioners,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues  and  labours  for  their  im« 
provement,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave  in  the  diancel.  His  cha< 
racter  as  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet  His  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  posthumous  poetry,  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  hia 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  hiuni- 
Hating,  and  too  painfully  just,  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  loss  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries;  though  for  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  age  is  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  hia 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  the  scenea 
which  his  muHe  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and  circum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  poetry  may  justly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Teniera  andOstade 
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CRABBE. 


SIR   EUSTACE   GREY. 

Scene— A  Mad-houu. 
Per«m*— ViBiTEE,  Pbtbician,  and  Patient. 


Veils  ffiisceni  ftlaa.— 

Seneca  in  Here  Jurente, 


TUITER. 


I*LL  know  no  more ;— the  heart  is  torn 
By  YiewB  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn. 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upAi  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  ^at  poor  maiden's  half  form'd  smile. 
While  struggling  for  the  full  drawn  sigh ! — 

ril  know  no  more. 

PHYSICIAN. 

— ^Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way, 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain, 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud4o8t  mind,  the  rashnlone  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall . — 

Approach;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who  comes  ? — Approach ! — 'tis  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well, 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Le«  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go— 

PATIENT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove  :•— 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove, 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone,— 
(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 
■nn  upon  no  happier  shone, 

rouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 
The  man  admired  and  praised  of  aU« 

By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  HalL 

Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  lee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  genentes  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plaim*d. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady !— she  was  all  we  love  ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  ikint ; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  f 

Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  3routh, 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had : — 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad ! — 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause : — 

Where  stood  my  tale  ?— I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause, 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  ray  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy. 
Pleasures  were  oura  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Poradise. — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy  { 

Deceived,  and  fated  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time, 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unf^lt,  uncancell'd,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted — ^fbol  I  was  to  doubt  I 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be, 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

WiUi  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
But  with  ray  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 
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TbuB  blen'd  with  children,  friend,  and  wife  . 

Ble88*d  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 
Of  all  that  gladdens  hamaa  life. 

Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  ? 
Bat  my  vile  heart  had  ainful  spot, 

And  heaven  beheld  its  deepening  stain  { 
Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  songht  not  to  obtain. 

Come  near« — ril  sofUy  speak  the  Test! — 

Alas !  'tis  known  to  all  the  crowd, 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confessed ; 

Ami  his  who  so  much  truth  avow*d, 
My  faithless  friend's.— In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  Cold  aloud, 

And  envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 

I  call'd  on  vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came ; — Can  I  the  deed  forget  ? 
I  held  the  sword,  th'  accursed  sword, 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt, 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live ; — 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thing !  my  rage  forgive ! 

Those  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless, 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  fears  remove, 
Sad  fean  that  check'd  each  fond  caress, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  f 
Tet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove, 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will, 
Had  I  not,  wretch !  been  doom'd  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

"They  droop'd  :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow, 
The  dire  infection  came : — They  died, 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend,— allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

Storms!— not  that  clouds  embattled  make, 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe, 

They  try  us  all,  if  fitlse  or  true ; 
For  this,  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts — ^go  calmly  on. — 

PATIENT. 

And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  ? 

I  was, — ^thou  know'st, — ^I  was  begone, 
Like  him  who  fiU'd  the  eastern  throne, 

To  whom  the  watcher  cried  aloud  !* 
That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 

Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 


*  Prophecy  of  Dsnlel,  chap.  Iv.  22. 


Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought ; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
O arrogance!  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  firaught, 

Pemons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom  V* 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Xwo  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late, 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
O!  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone,  ^ 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  scom'd  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,*  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew. 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below, 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  apread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  gray  moss  had  form'd  a  bed. 

And  ctothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay : 
Tet  years  were  not ; — one  dreadful  noio 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  my 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commissioned  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone. 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  play, 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay, 
To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 


•  Vide  Buoysn's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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So  ffwift,  to  pore,  m  cold,  to  bright, 
They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  woaada. 

And  all  that  half  year*!  polar  night, 
Tboae  dancing  atreamen  wrapped  me  roimd. 

Slowly  that  darknea  pa«*d  away. 

When  down  npoo  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  honied  ileep  was  mine  by  day ; 

Bat,  Boon  as  toll'd  the  evening  beU, 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far  distant  men  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travllers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderen  thexe. 

Their  watchmen  stare  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  throogh  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  post, 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blow^^we've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh  above  the  ground, 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away  !'* 

Alas !  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare  !— 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dnre 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret. 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish*  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 
The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 

They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 
That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  spire ; 

They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 
But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 

Vnd  made  roe  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 
Vhen  rolling  f'-n'r\  its  burning  side. 


I've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  sleep 

or  cliflb,  and  held  the  runbling  brier  ; 
Tve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
Fve  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  rve  nn 
Where  bedlam's  crazy  crew  cooepire 

Against  the  life  of  reaaoain^  nan. 

rve  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  aail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head ; 
Fve  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghiirs  spoil  for  bnad  i 
rve  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

Fve  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
Fve  dreaded  all  the  gpiilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  da 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die  ; 
Propp'd  on  my  stafif)  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  reflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naught 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  pursried  through  many  a  town, 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I've  been  adjudged  t*  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach  *d  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  helL 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin» 

That  I  was  fiited  to  sustain  ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make; 
In  feet,  they'd  nearly  toucb'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  ahake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  ciy 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  ain, 

While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
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FqU  joyful  'tit  a  aoul  to  win, 
For  he  that  winneth  souli  ia  wise ; 

Now  hark !  the  holy  straini  begin. 
And  thiia  the  tainted  preacher  cries  :*- 

*'  Pilgrim,  barden'd  with  thy  tin, 

Come  the  Way  to  Zion's  gate, 

There,  till  Mei^  let  thee  in. 

Knock  and  weep,  and  watch  and  wait 
Knock ! — ^He  knows  the  sinner's  cry : 
Weep ! — ^He  Ioycs  the  moamer's  tears : 
Watch ! — ^for  saving  grace  is  nigh : 
Wait !— till  heavenly  light  appears. 

**  Hark .'  it  is  the  Bridegroom*s  voice ; 

Welcome  pilgrim  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  within  the  gate  rejoice, 

Safe  and  seal'd,  and  bought  and  bless'd ! 
Safe— from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
SeaI'd — ^by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
Bought — ^by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Bless'd — ^the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

"*  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  ibr  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  f 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee» 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Feai^-the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly. 
Shame— (rom  gIory*s  view  retire, 
Doubt— in  certain  rapture  die. 
Pain— in  endless  bliss  expire.** 

Bat  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Yet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find ; 
The  former  clouds*  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd, 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined, 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possessed  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd,— 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax  and  passing  poor. 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

1^  hard — ^I  weei>->you  see  I  do. — 

Most  yon,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  f 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
Bat  111  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  phjrsician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Grayling  Hall 


•  It  has  been  soassted  to  me,  that  this  change  from 
rcAlemieis  to  repose,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Eostsce,  Is 
^rroosbt  by  a  methodistic  call ;  and  U  Is  admiued  to  be 
iQch :  a  sober  and  rational  conversion  could  not  have 
ha{>pened  while  the  disorder  of  the  brain  continued :  yet 
the  venes  which  follow,  In  a  different  measure,  are  not 
intended  to  make  any  reUgk>ua  persuasion  appear  ridi- 
CQkiaa;  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  the  effect  of  memory 
in  the  disordered  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  thoogh  eri. 
oentlj  enthoslastic  in  respect  to  Tangoage,  are  not  meant 
to  cQiiTey  soy  impropriety  of  sentiment 
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VISITEK. 

The  poor  Sir  Eustace !— Yet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop. 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain . — 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resigned  f 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

No !  for  the  more  he  sweird  with  pride. 

The  more  he  folt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touch*d  his  bnin 

Then  was  he  free :  — so,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Tear  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey*d  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  ehange  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed  ,-  by  slow  degreea 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seiie. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ^ 
"  Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  **  my  bosom  frees. 

And  now  my  Saviour  is  my  friend." 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief^ 

And  soflen  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  sufier  pain  and  grief, 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  f 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  supprMs; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  His  guardian  care  implore, 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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Conflteor  facere  hoc  annos ;  sed  et  altera  eausa  est, 
Amdetas  animi,  eoniinuusque  dolor.  Ovm. 


Magibtratx,  Vaorant,  Cokstabli,  Ac 

VAGRANT. 

Takk,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand. 
And  let  me  to  thy  master  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

Fond  wretoh !  and  what  canst  thou  relata. 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sinf 

TI)y  crime  to  proved,  thou  know'st  thj  fate ; 
But  come,  thy  tale  .^— begin,  begin  i — 
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CRABBE. 


▼AOKAMT. 

My  crime !— 'Thii  nckening  child  to  feed, 
I  seixed  the  food,  your  witn^  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know'it  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  f 

Nay !  frown  not— stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  anxious  fondness  to  my  bieast. 

My  heart's  sole  oohifort  I  behold, 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  blesi 

I  saw  her  pining,  fointing,  cold, 
I  begg'd— but  Tain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized — 
My  infant  sufferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 
Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grieC 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — ^my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  f 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace, 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  ?  No  ! 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  chann. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride, 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  fother's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Oft.  when  they  grew  in  anger  wann, 
(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 
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His  father  was  our  party's  chief. 
And  dark  and  drmdful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grieC 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent, 
Love  growing  channs  in  either  spied. 

It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize. 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  f 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  bond. 

It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  tee ; 
Then  vez'd  him,  till  he  lefl  the  land. 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me  ^^ 
The  clan  wera  all  at  his  command. 

Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep^ 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore, 
Accurwd  was  the  force  ho  useo. 

So  let  him  oi  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frovni  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  ? 

My  woes  aro  deep,  my  words  are  itrang^ — 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  broak. 

MAOISTRATK. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain  : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  ¥i-ander'd  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART  II. 


Quondam  ridentes  ociUl,  nunc  fonte  perenni 
Deplorant  poenus  nocte  (Ueque  sou. 

CoBM.  Gaiu  Bl^' 


MAGISTRATE 

CoMV,  now  again  thy  woes  impart, 
Tejl  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 
The  sinner's  safoty  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay, 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back — ^he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore : 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led,- 
His  father  we  beheld  no  more. 
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Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell ; 
For  all  esteem'd  the  injured  aon. 

And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  tor  fear. 
For  alow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear. — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Yes  I  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crimOi — 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time, 
And  Aaron  frown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his 


But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight, 
And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought,^ 

And  memoiy  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught. 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  nund  to  madness  wrought) 


t» 


When  waking  on  my  heaving  breast 

I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppressed, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath. — 

I  leem'd — ^no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood^— 
And  thus  he  said  .-^<  WiU  God  aBow, 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  f 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  T 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

Bat  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds. 

The  threatening  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  bnnight  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  Other's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
"  Where  is  my  child  f'-^*  Thy  child  ii  dead. 

TwBs  false.— We  wandered  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young  :^-my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  gave  me  oft,  lor  sinful  gold,  ^ 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  ^* 

Behold  me.  Heaven!  my  penis  behold. 
And  let  them  ibr  my  sins  suflke ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain, 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled  , 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ' 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  firuitless  all  the  team  I  shed. 


*The  itate  of  mind  here  described  win  account  for  s 
^Won  of  this  nature,  without  bsving  recourse  to  any  su- 
penstnn]  appeannee. 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd, 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  hosband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor, 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraud ful  arts, 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found, 
By  spreading  nets  lor  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told  ; 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized, 

And  promised  wealth  to  bIcsB  the  old  i 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 

And  charms  for  the  fbnaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 
In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 

I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 
And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave, 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  f 

She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  disti 


This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  desciy 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  I 

No !  though  the  foto  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shomeful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all.  a  lawless  crew, 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  cloar  and  happy  course  ;•— 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease ! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extond. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  roe  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  bettor  fato  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  save ! 


; 
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MAOXmiATC. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  knee 

There  ia  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured,  and  free ; 

Tis  full  when  ibund,  'tis  found  if  sought, 
O I  seek  it,  till  'tis  seaPd  to  thee. 

TAOEANT. 

But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  f 

MAGISTRATK. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tis  not  sent 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  sufiering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow. 

And  say,  **  My  Saviour,  I  repent !" 


WOMAN: 

»  To  a  womsn  I  nsTor  addressed  myself  in  the  Isnguage 
of  decency  and  frieodship,  without  receiving  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  liice  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action :  in  so  free  and  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drsnk  the  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish."~itfr. 
Ledyardt  at  quoted  by  M.  Parke  in  hie  T^avele  into 
Africa. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric*s  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight. 
Who  of  their  acorn  to  Europe  bosst. 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white  : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow  ; 

From  all  her  stores,  she  bean  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re>flow. 

That  languish'd  in  the  fainting  heart 

"  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks,"— she  cries; 
**  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyos ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

'*  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jet,  thus  burnish 'd  bright ; 
Of  such  may  t>e  his  weeping  wife, 
Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
d  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
*ur  kindness  may  preserve  them  all." 

\T  compassion  woman  shows, 
ith  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 
.  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
her  warm  flow  of  pity  fineeie :— > 


**  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes, 
Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found  ; 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sits  with  plenty  crown'd 

**  *Tis  good  the  liiinting  soul  to  cheer, 

'to  see  the  famish'd  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer, 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess 
By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  I" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat. 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow, 

And  woman  holds  affliction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
'TIS  hen  to  soothe  the  ills  below, ' 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comibrts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  yonth  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  cheer. 


TALE  L 

THE  DITMB  ORATORS ;  OR,  THE  BENEFIT  OP  SOdETf . 

With  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  line<l^ 

With  eyes  severe 

FuU  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

Ae  you  like  it,  act  U.  sc  7. 

Deep  riiame  tuuh  struck  me  dumb. 

King  John,  act  iv.  sc  2. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue, 
Our  ears  are  cudgeli'd. 

ESng  John,  act  iv.  sc  2. 
Let's  kin  all  the  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men :  'tis  for  liberty : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman. 

Henry  VI.  part  2,  act  U.  sc  7. 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  bis  revenges. 

Tufel/lk  Night,  act  v.  scene  I 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare  i 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows, 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows: 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  apjdauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid  ; 
Like  timid  travellers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  ia  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  conquest  proud 
Was  Justice  Boh,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew. 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few  * 


TALES, 
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He  was  a  younger  wa,  (or  law  deaign'd. 
With  dauntleea  look  and  peneTering  mind ; 
Whil«>  yet  a  clerk,  for  duputation  famed. 
No  efforts  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 
Scarcely  he  bade  his  master's  desk  adieu, 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  poasess'd, 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  bless'd. 
Now  would  be  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  'squire  should  live ; 
How  buunieous,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be. 
By  a  well-ordor'd  hospitality ;  , 

He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintain. 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  purposed— and  what  man 
Could  do.  he  did  to  realize  his  plan  : 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reaeoners  like  a  flock  of  sheep; 
For  they,  so  far  from  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown. 
Bat  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own ; 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill. 
This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will. — 
Yet  had  our  justice  honour;  and  the  crowd. 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avow'd. 

lo  later  years  he  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
Hal  no  indulgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
Us  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  mias'd — 
To  diciate  oflen,  always  to  assist 
OA  he  the  clergy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertained  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  roil  Id  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  jom'd  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stem  look  of  men  infbrm'd  and  wise, 
A  full  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes, 
An  awe  compelling  finown,  and   fear   inspiring 

size. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  lingering,  or  so  keen ; 
But  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required, 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  subjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ! 
Of  church  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch  mind  : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes. 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirih  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  tlie  valiant  fear. 
For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse, 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  alyvnyn  overflovrs 

This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose, 
bomeihing  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
^wiM  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought : 


Happy  oar  hero,  when  he  coukl  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose. 
Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, 
Physician,  poet,  Iswyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  frown. 
In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed : 
Ah !  suflering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes 
For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  case. 
On  a  long  journey  traveird  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair, 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  roan  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong  i 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  afler-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  **  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour. 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  suppressed 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark ! — he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  side 
His  churoh  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  roviled,  the  ruling  power  abused 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  ;— 
He  heard,  and  ponder'd — What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language  ?  For  his  threatening  style 
They  were  too  many ;— if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw, 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  refbimers  of  each  different  sort, 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  akine  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country's  laws ; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause  ; 
One  caird  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  sec 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
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And  numben  joining  with  the  forwurd  crew, 
For  no  one  reason^but  that  numbera  do. 

*'  How/*  said  the  justice,  **  can  this  troable  riae, 
^  Thia  ahame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  t" 
And  oooscience  answered — *'The  prevailing  cause 
Is  Ihy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  ftvourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Tliy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Myself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  leam,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  tniton'  projects,  idiots'  empty  schemes  ? 
Tet,  minds  like  bodies  cramm'd,  reject  their  food. 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
And  begg*d  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
"  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T*  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes:*' 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  Yoluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Thioogh  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour; 
**  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  **  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbraid.'* 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubries  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  aflairs : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice   reverenced — and   pronounced   their 
fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correcti<Hi  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  lend ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  wos  Justice  Bolt  compell'd  to  sit. 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel  s  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
"  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  "  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains. 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
O,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree— 
Savage  our  own  we'll   name,  and  civil    theirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astonish *d  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
** But  who  is  this f"  thought  he;  ''a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulcar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  nuiM 
Of  man  to  devils.^ — Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  I"— Fear  replied, 
"Watch  him  a  while,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried ; 
He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

•^  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond— *« doleful 
times 
When  rulers  add  their  intuits  to  their  crimes ; 
For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  wiNrds  the  man  went  oo. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  woe  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves ;  nor  hod  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  must  reUte, 
And  own'd,  *'  In  sorrow  for  his  oountiy's  fate." 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
** Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reaaoners guide; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free; 
Whate'er  their  cteeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  Bamem, 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names  f 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  come. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused ;  then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood  z 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  disease 
Asks  cure  cMnplete,  no  medicines  are  like  these. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage. 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; . 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  vroes. 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  Uie  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  «ecured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  souls  might 

feel; 
"  Let  them  to  Fmnce,  their  darling  country  haste, 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste  ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
Feel  all  tlieir  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one  unerring  blow ; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  fomi  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  conderan'd,  and  carted  in  a  day ; 
O!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  Uiey  love."* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  miist  deplore  : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  again, 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain. 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 

*  The  reader  wiU  perceive  in  these  and  the  preceding 
verses,  allusions  to  the  state  of  France,  as  thai  country 
was  circiunstanced  some  years  since,  rather  than  afi  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  present  date,— several  years  elapsing 
between  tlie  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasion 
DOW  related,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  farther  iltns. 
trates  the  remark  with  which  the  narrative  commenees. 
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It  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong, 
His  tones  so  powerfal,  his  harangues  so  long, 
As  in  old  times — for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper'd,  that  he  once  was  still. 
And  let  the  wicked  trinmph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  (be  was  neari 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Field  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
Man's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For  lo !  beneath  him  fix'd.  our  man  of  law 
That  lawless  man,  the  foe  of  order,  saw : 
Oace  lear*d,  now  scom'd ;  once  dreaded,  new  ab- 

hoiT*d: 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  he  gazed — '*  It  is,"  said  he,  **  the  same ; 
Caaght  and  secure :  his  roaster  owes  him  shame :" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  loiq[,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
And  back  recall'd  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Coald  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have 

gone; 
TlisTe  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offence. 
And  scora  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence  ; 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
Remembering  well  that  vile  oi&nce  of  old, 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
lie  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood  : 
Nor  wonder  was  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Temw  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
At  ODce  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  finse  plain  hints  on  modem  politics: 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbets  had  design, 
Their  business  finish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
'I*lus  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day,  that  he  could  speak  ot  night. 
Ra<h  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late. 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number  whom  he  traced  around 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown*d. 
"I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  "  no  pearls  of  mine 
Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  ho  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  ; 
Ha  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
Which  now  he  fell  must  be  returned  again  j 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
Hs,  at  that  time,  enjoy'd  a  stranger's  fright  j 

"»t  stranger  now  befriended — he  alone, 
For  all  his  iosolt,  friendless,  to  alone ; 


Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear ;  but  he  will  pass  me  by.*' 

Vain  hope !  the  justice  saw  the  foe's  distress, 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd,  and  so  forbore. 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again ;  but  none  were  near, 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
Ho  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be^ 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he  ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  posseai'd — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton- west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growVd — but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zoal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek- 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared, 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
"  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  despemte  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight — 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nur  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  mge, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train, 
And  skulks  aaide,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
Buc  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  baru'iloor. 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  lefl  the  pack, 
Thoughtlera  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  ne<?k  he  shows. 
Where  in  its  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows, 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  ns  matches  when  they  bum  ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd   in  tingling 

streaks ; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrein'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  force  regain'd 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

*'  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all 
How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

"  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  confess'd, 
That  of  all  people  we  are  govem'd  best  ? 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free, 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
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Rebels,  still  wairing  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence  ? — Tee,  such  wreirhes  live. 

**  Ours  is  a  church  reform'd,  and  now  no  more 
Is  aught  fur  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
Tis  pure  in  doctrines,  'tis  correct  in  creeds. 
Has  naught  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein — ^no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — ^I  affirm  there's  not 

**  AH  this  yon  know — now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd — ^yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
£ach  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  land  that  nursed  them  they  blasphemed ;  the 

laws. 
Their  sovereign's  gloiy,  and  their  country's  cause ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle f—Tou,  caitiff,  you!" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  arm. 
And  fix'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 

"  How  raved  that  railer !    Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Restrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour. 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard, 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fall. 

•«  O !  could  our  country  from  her  coasts  expel 
Such  foes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  (or  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

'Twas  then  the  man  of  many  words  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek  : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head  ; 
In  doubt  he  reoson'd  with  himself—"  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  ? 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  reroain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain, 
And  thenabosh'd  sunk  sadly  down  again; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insurgent  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead  7" 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began  : 
*<  I  seek  no  favour — I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I — nay! — but  give  me  leave— and  I 
Insist — 0  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 
I  speak."— Alas,  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 
Confu!>ed  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  "tlie  Powers 
above; 
Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove." 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  strength  of  lame, 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

"  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witneas'd — dared  not 
lift 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift : 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state— thus  be  it  to  our  Ibes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fiU'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause, 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause. 


TALE  IL 

THE  PA&TINO  BOUE. 

I  did  DOC  take  my  leave  of  htm,  but  bsil 
Host  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
Aow  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  hours^ 
Such  thoughts  and  such  ;— or  ere  1  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  liad  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words— comes  in  my  &ther— 

Cjfmbeline,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last, 
And  careful  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  o'er  my  tace. 

Comedy  of  Erron^  act  v.  sc.  1* 

O !  If  thou  be  the  same  Egean,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia. 

Ibid,  act  V.  sc  & 

I  ran  It  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days 
To  the  very  moment  that  she  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th'  Insoleot  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery. 

Othello^  act  1.  sc.  3. 

An  ol4  man,  broken  with  the  su>rms  of  iate. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 

Henry  VIIL  act  ir.  sc.  2. 

MiNimcLT  trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear, 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd 
All  that  through  years  he  suffered  or  enjoy'd  ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  ond  pensive  air; 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  poir  the  same ; 
Yet  BO  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  consUint,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  zeal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have 

loved, 
Keep  their  good  imme  and  conduct  unreproved 
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That  life's  muil  comfbrts  they  together  share. 
And  while  llie  lingen  for  the  grave  prepare. 

No  other  sulgecta  on  their  spirits  press. 
Nor  gain  such  interest  as  the  past  distress ; 
Grievous  events  that  from  the  memory  drive 
life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive, 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share. 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
Allen  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb , 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
Hit  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infant-school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boyish  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
la  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  piogpects  open'd  and  as  life  advanced, 
They  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
On  tU  occasions,  from  their  early  years. 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

fean; 
Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
Its  daily  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
Ai  years  increased,  unnumbered  petty  wars 
Broke  out  between  them,  jealousies  and  jars ; 
Causeless  indeed,  and  followed  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whikt  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
DooMstic    thoughts    young    Allen's    hoars    em- 

pkiy'd; 
Jodith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Rather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn  { 
Thos  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew, 
While  lovers  thoughtful— and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered ; 
Childish  at  fint,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove — 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resisUess  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  brood  Mtuary's  sandy  bed  ; 
Bqi  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Cones  danger  rolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
Tet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Coald  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
la  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  favourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid : 

Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
Ae  said,  *'  entangling  her  deluded  boy ;" 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Bad  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
ladiih  had  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
■^ocreet,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dnll  was  their  prospect— when  the  lovers  met, 
Tliey  said,  we  must  not— dare  oot  venture  yet : 
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"  O !  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 

**  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied  f 

On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 

Still  urge  obedience— must  I  yet  obey  f" 

Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  Uiere  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affiurs  attend, 
And  wait  a  while,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove  ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  enjoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved, 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come, 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Jodith  call'd  him  to  the  shore, 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more: 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true, 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  I 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast 

Distance alarm'd  the  maid— she  cried,  "  'Tis  far!' 
And  danger  too—"  it  is  a  lime  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange, 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 
But  hark !  an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  appear'd-^ 
Twas  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear'd ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  ray  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail  ;^ 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride, 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  his  love  will  lasting  prove, 
Who  has  no  reverence  for  the  God  I  love } 
I  know  thee  well .'  how  good  thou  art  and  kind ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind.— 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  ?" — 
**  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  **  attend ; 
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Forget  her  spleen,  and  in  my  place  appear ; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
Oft  I  shall  think,  (such  comfort  lovers  seek,) 
Who  speaks  of  me.  and  fancy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well, 
And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd  '*  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
'*  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time. 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance, 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend  : 
That  fawning  Philip ! — ^nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard ! — it  soon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; — 
For,  see-— his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach, 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach  : 
**  Adieu — farewell ! — ^remember  !"^«nd  what  more 
Affection  taught  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view, and  went  to  weep  apart! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place. 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led, 
And  Judith's  houn  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when   retum'd  the   youth? — the  youth   no 

more 
Return'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  wom'OUt  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame, 
Hia  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame : 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 

dred  clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  lefl  the  beach, 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half-sinking,  half-resign'd. 

No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stern  the  moonlight  softly  play*d, 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
"  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
"Was  my  first  home  ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt: 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  long — I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  alow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noioe 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joyi : 


Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home ; 
Alien  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold  ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory : — "  Man !  what  cheeif 
A  sailor  cried  ;  *'  art  thou  at  anchor  here  7" 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face  : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  damo  address'd  : 
**The  Booths!  yet  live  they?"  pausing  and  op- 
press'd ; 
Then  spake  again ; — *'  la  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  his  name  ? — assist  me  if  yoo  can. — 
Flemmings    there    were — and   Judith,   doth   she 

live  ?" 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said, — **  She  knew  full  well 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  \bbX  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  aon. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  one.'* 

**  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  poss'd.  "  there  was  a  aad  event  ;— 
One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  motlier's  tale — 
Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  ob«er\'ed  the  pain 
But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again.*' 
"  The  ship  was  captured."  Allen  meekly  said, 
'*  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?" 
The  woman  answer'd  :  '*  I  remember  now, 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been ; 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
And  early  buried  :  but  I  know  no  more. 
And  hark !  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  shore." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  oiid  down. 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  faca 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  reraember'd  there  remain'd  a  few. 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be? 
Or  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his   life's  whole  purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  face,— 
"  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  case ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parts — I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore, 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before  ,* 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  aa  they  pass'd^ 
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"  The  mim  is  Allen  Booth,  aod  it  appeal* 
He  dwelt  among  ua  in  his  early  yeara ; 
We  fee  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones. 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
Iliiis  where  be  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
OM  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay*d 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid  ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
Aod  much  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured  ; 
Her  husband  died  ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
In  various  placea,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  ODce  fimd  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Sicksees  or  psun,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
"  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
hij  nature's  weakness  and  my  soul's  distress." 
AUen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
"  Let  me  not  loae  thee — never  let  ns  part : 
So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give, 
It  if  oot  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spokfr— for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
LftbonrB  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot 
To  her,  to  her  olone,  his  various  fate, 
A I  various  times,  'tis  comfort  to  relate  : 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 
Whsi  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

Firet  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Al&nn'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more: 
Then,  ere  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  course, 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Then  'cross  th'  Atikntic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  bis  native  language  spoke. 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  erer  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand  ; 
la  cottage  shelterM  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  law  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees, 
WsTed  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
£'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh, 
fiat  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  T" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  Tiews 
Of  fonher  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  fiiend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
"His  &iih  as  tainted :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
Mske  all  bis  children  infidels,  and  found 
An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

"  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  '*  none  would 
care 
Wltttmy  poor  notions  of  religion  were , 
None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipp'd,  how  I  pray'd, 
U*  dae  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid : 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still. 
Nor  to  moke  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mention'd  Lnther  in  my  life ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  ihey  would,  allow'd. 
And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd ; 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  wffs  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood  : 
O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  posseas'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  enjoy'd  my  rest" 

Alas  !  poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

11^  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight : 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  coned  his 
flight 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  be  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  labouring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seized  an  offer'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  ?" 
He  cried,  *'and  in  what  country  f  quickly  say" — 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  aJl  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteem'd  ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew» 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fate  prevail'd  s 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong, 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  bis  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day,  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Were  hife  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 

trees: 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes :— "  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land  ; 
See!  there  my  dwelling— O !  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life— unhand  me— are  ye  men  ?" 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  strength ; 
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Twasun  the  Indian  leafl  his  limb  he  lostt 
And  he  was  left  half  de^  apon  the  coaat ; 
But  living  gain'd,  *nitd  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
"  Thus,"  he  continued,  **  paas*d  unvaried  yean, 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  virealtfa, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  hit  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then   described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he 
found, 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear*d. 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appeared ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd. 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroyed ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting  place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  io  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the   lively 

green;— 
80  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  affirights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — **^  'Tis  she,  my  wifeJ  my  Isabel! 
Where  are  ray  children  ?*'-^udith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  ]ret  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

Tis  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet 
And   where   is  hef   Ah!   doubtless  in  those 


scenes 
Of  bis  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumber*d  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see!  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  cries— "My  God!  'twas  bat  a 
dream.'' 


TALE  III. 

THX  GElfTLKMAN  FAUCZK. 

« Pause  then, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hsnd; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enouf  h. 

Merchant  of  Venict^  act  U.  Be.  7. 

Because  I  win  not  do  them  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  ii^ 
(for  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  L  sc  31 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  Fll  none  of  it 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc  & 

His  promises  are,  as  he  then  wss,  mighty, 
And  his  peribrmance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Henry  VUL  act  iv.  sc  2 

GwTN  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  would  call ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe, 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod, 
But  treading  atill  as  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prixe 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet. 
To  fill  the  land  wiih  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings, 
And  speak  of  farms  hut  as  amusing  things  ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  end  who  joumala  keep^ 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheei^ 
Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  professioo  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease ; 
Who  rides  hb  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scores  \ 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read, 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led , 
Or  by  a  fashion :  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he 

plann'd ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade^ 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these  ;  he  from  the  world  withdraw 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense. 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 
"  My  tenants,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 
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Fix'd  in  hia  farm,  he  soon  displey'd  his  ikill 
f  n  flstll-faoned  lambs,  the  hoTBe<4hoe»  and  the  drill ; 
From  Aeae  he  roae  to  themee  of  nobler  kind, 
Aod  ihow'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  all  aronnd  their  visits  he  repaid, 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display*d. 
Hii  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat. 
And  guests  politely  call'd  his  boose  a  seat; 
At  mnGh  expense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
Hk  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste : 
In  fall  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell, 
The  lo&s  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Minon  in  gilded  frames  displayM  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  coloured  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  erery  object  shine, 
And  all  was  eostly,  fanciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  friends  he  pass*d  the  social  hours. 
His  generous  spirit  scom*d  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Poweis  onexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
GaTe  no  sue  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Oft  be  began  with  sudden  foe  and  force. 
As  loath  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  'tis  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak, 
Win  a  due  place  lor  introduction  seek ; 
Ob  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  an  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Odieis  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  Ihey  im- 
pede; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless    and  of  Aese  ww  Owjrn. 
Aod  thus  he  spake— 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  see  how  man  sofamiis  to  man's  control ; 
How  overpower*d  and  shackled  minds  aro  led 
In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
the  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
Bat  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
Man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate. 
In  all  things  ruled — ^mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
lo  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  euro  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
Bat  that  the  creatmre  has  some  jargon  read, 
Aod  got  some  Sootohman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Some  gmve  impostor,  who  will  health  ensuro, 
Long  as  yonr  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
Bat  matk  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew. 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  V 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide. 
And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

"  Next,  our  aflairs  are  govem*d,  buy  or  sell. 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  most  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
They  take  a  partin  every  man's  aflairs, 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
Becaose  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
£aeh  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
That  now  to  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

**  Should  yon  oflend,  though  meaning  no  oflbnce. 
Ton  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
The  statnto  broken  then  is  placed  in  view. 
And  men  most  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew  t 
Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plonder'd  store, 
Would  piek  up  iallen  nwreiuy  fimn  the  floor ;        I 


If  he  pursues  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost 

**  But  most  it  grieves  meXfriends  alone  are  round,) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive^ 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  bis  fears  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  infiut  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
Who  has  DO  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse  t 
Advanced  in  lifo,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  train'd  in  threldom  to  be  fit  for  tools  ; 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
And  loi  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve  I 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
Forced  to  be  kind !  compell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fotters  make  companions  dear  T 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  pmyers. 
All  parties  know !  made  public  all  affiurs  I 
Such  forms  men  sufler,  and  from  theee  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  ail  they  hate : 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain. 
Look  ]rou  for  rest  T  Alas !  yon  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  yon  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  jrour  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  3rou  to  confess 
The  sins  3rou  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goea 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

"  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Tet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  shivery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls  I)  how  happy  and  how  fi«e  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry,  *  lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  fbelings  give ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

<*  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bottle-holder,  with  officious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afiaid ; 
Tben  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  gtory  ia  my  own. 

'*  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 


Alive !  awake  !^-4he  superstitious  dream. 

**  O !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 
Friend  to  the  wise^  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  ia  right  and  just ; 
Forms  to  despise^  ivofessiom  to  distrust ; 
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Creedi  to  reject,  pretensiom  to  deride. 
And.  following  thee,  to  follow  none  betide." 

Sach  was  the  ipeech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  ludden  thander,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  ttw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride. 
And  gravely  smiled  at  gaeet  electrified : 
'*  A  fanner  this  r*  theysaid;  •*0!  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours. 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers !" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  I«e  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friejids  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours. 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Hume  appear'd.  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay*s  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  miz'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain. 
And  from  a  corner  peep*d  the  nage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  mannera  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fiaught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprung. 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow*d  the  praise. 
For  what  they  saw  he  ooald  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round, 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  foir  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebeocap-sly,  observant,  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  mannen  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect, 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life, 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wifo : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Aflected  soom,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied ;  said  'twas  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wifo  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
^Thein  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  panons*  blessings  were  substantial  things  f 
They  answered  *'Yes;*'  while  he  contemptoous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Tet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  fttMB  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  V 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  folt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  tod ; 


If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afiaid ; 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand, 
Assent  he  aak'd  for  every  word  and  whim. 
To  prove  that  ke  dUme  wa»  king  tf  him. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honoun  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace, 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  iace ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  roond 
So  to  regard  her,  Ae  grew  grave  and  fiown'd  : 
And  sometimes  whisper'd,  **  Why  should  you  respect 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  V* 

Gwjm,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter  free, 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk*d  astray. 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  caird  his  free  coi^ectures,  "  devil's  dreams  :** 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall. 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  "  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  fosa, 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say 
*'  'TIS  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  V* 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  toa 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain, 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign  ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  bsst. 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  something  felt— he  knew  not  what— 

wnmg; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing. 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
**  She  must  peroeive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat. 
And  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  en  his  feet ; 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  dureaten'd  by  a  dun ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians — ^he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  diadain, 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain  t 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd  ;  **  Alas !"  she  said, 
''A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delajr'd : 
Tou  hate  these  docton,  well !  but  were  a  friend 
And  doctor  one,  3rour  fears  would  have  an  end : 
My  cousin  Mollet — Scotland  holds  him  now — 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  meatti  to  settto  in  this  fovoor'd  ialo ; 
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ShwM  he  atlaad  you*  with  his  skill  profomid, 
IToo  most  be  safe,  sDd  shortly  would  be  sound/ 

Whan  moa  in  health  sgsinst  physicians  nil, 
Thef  thoald  oondder  that  their  nerves  may  fail : 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  rogue,  may  find»  too  late, 
Od  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Nay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce. 
The  prieit,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use ; 
Eaie,  health,  aikd  comfort  lifl  a  man  so  high, 
Thete  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  caa  scarcely  spy ; 
Piiiji,  sickness,  Uuiguor  keep  a  man  so  low, 
lliat  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow. 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard,  and  he  rejoiced  :  *'Ah  !  let  him  come, 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  doctor — ^he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  lus  case  required ; 
His  bouxs  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thusjein'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound, 
TV»  make  the  fancy-sick  no  more  than  fancy-sound. 

With  such  attention  who  could  long  be  ill  f 
Renmiing  health  proclaim'd  the  doctor's  skill. 
Pwente  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  offered  mi  the  patient's  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  doctor  seem'd  to  stand. 
Bat  itill  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
lie  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there  : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  performed  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene. 
When  die  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray, 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
Bat  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind  ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  fiont  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  strange  physician  said — **  Adieu !  adieu .' 
Farewell  J— Heaven  bless  you ! — ^if  yon  should — 

but  no,  * 

Too  need  not  fear-^farewell !  'tis  time  to  go." 

The  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heard. 
His  old  disofders  (dreadful  train !)  appear'd ; 
"  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  streas 
rpoQ  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
Shoold  his  good  friend  fi>raake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse." 

So,  as  the  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  tenor.  **  O!  be  where  thoa  art : 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O!  come. 
Make  me  thy  Iriendr  give  oomfbrt  to  mine  home ; 
1  hare  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay;'* —  th'  oUiging  doctor stay'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
But  now  poaseas'd  of  male  and  female  guide. 
Divided  power  he  thus  most  subdivide : 
Iq  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please , 
Now  if  he  would  a  fiivoorite  nag  bestride, 
lie  sought  permission :  '*  Doctor,  may  I  ride  f 
'Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told,) 
*I  think  you  may.  but  guarded  from  the  cold. 
Ride  forty  minates." — ^Free  and  happy  soul ! 
He  icom'd  submiasion,  and  a  man's  control ; 
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But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unito 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affiurs  adieu. 
Led  and  asaisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hato ; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  a&iis: 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changea  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  failM  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer : 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind. 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

*'  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  *'  I  rest  asaured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  f 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind. 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  ?"    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide  ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ? — "  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  s1ighted,--shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust : 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 
To  make  hia  truths,  his  gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  hear: 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  wiU  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat." 

To  doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd. 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  expresa'd ; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
"  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried, 
*'  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  lightr— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pasa'd  with  Gwyn  was  told 
**  Alas !"  the  doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
Theee  easy  minda,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  aink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fancies  reign. 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain  .* 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  threateninga,  or  the  zealot's  creed ; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  aeek,  becauae  we  cannot  ahun." 

Wisp  had  been  oatler  at  a  buay  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  ain ; 
Then  to  a  Baptiats'  meeting  found  hia  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religitras  fear ; 
Together  grew  hia  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide ; 
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A  love  of  pretenti,  and  of  lofty  pniie 
For  his  moek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead  :^- 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conoeal*d  his  own ; 
He  of  all  teachen  had  distrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  Veil'd ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  eyeiy  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yet  he,  with  every  care, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  fi)und  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again ; 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  firiend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the 

way: 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  T) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann*d. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  affitirs. 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gvryn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  lUl  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  lair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
**  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  die  day  f 
She  smiled,—^*  Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  oom- 

Is  it  quite  safe  th*  experiment  to  try  f" — 
'*  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  *'  who  feels  remone, 
(And  feels  not  he  t)  must  wish  relief  of  coume ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  f — 
Tou  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  time?*' 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
"  But  what  the  cause  V*  he  cried ;  **  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe  :^ 
A  man  for  lavour  to  the  mansion  speeds. 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair: 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improvee, 
And  gives  for  praise,  aasent^-^and  to  the  fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  vrith  disoemment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  change  complete:  tbe  convert 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  hia  ain ; 
Mollet  his  body  orden.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purM  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend- 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  ftir  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life— 
She  rules  a  mistreas,  and  she  telg^  a  wile. 
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Heaven  wimess 
I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Henry  ^UL  act  fv.  ae.  4 
Gentle  lady, 
When  first  I  dSA  unpart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

Merchant  of  Vemee^  act  UL  sc  2. 

The  fatal  time 
Cats  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sonder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 

Richard  UL  act  v..sc  3. 

I  know  thee  not,  old  msn ;  fell  to  thy  prayers. 

Bewry  IV.  Fart  ^  act  v.  sc  & 

Farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  impious  purity, 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ada  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  ac  2. 

Lovs  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indiflbrence,  or  esteem : 
Some  favour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  bless'd 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Others,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpair'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  content ; 
Fiom  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline. 
And  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign : 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  pfvy 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  paas  on. 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  poasesa'dy 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest : 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  ^unt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd. 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant;  year  succeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospeci 

near. 
Rupert  aome  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  '*  for  she  was  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  the  seasons  change,  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused. 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused ; 
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While  beiB,  though  teasing,  boaated  to  be  hind, 
And  she,  reeenting,  to  be  aU  retign'd. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  oonaent,  she  groan*d,  and  cough'd  and 

cried : 
TtHWd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  death  : 
"  Here  you  may  live,  my  Dinah!  here  the  boy 
And  you  together  my  estate  ei\)oy ;" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  ezpreas'd. 
Till  they  (brebore  to  urge  the  fond  request. 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
Bat  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtain'd  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  Imown, 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own ; 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travell'd  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd ;  but,  alas ! 
Long  time  most  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Ropert  was  call'd  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Loath  were  the  lovers  ,*  but  the  aunt  declared 
Twss  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared ; 
**  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay. 
And  Dinah's  care,  what  1  bequeath  will  pay  { 
All  will  be  yours ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
"Hien  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  liule  comfort  but  that  both  were  true  { 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hers  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  foirly  told 
** Hit  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold; 
Tbe  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
And  k>ve  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
la  other  letters,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  theip 
true." 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wooder'd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
ThBa  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life  nor  muimur'd  nor  oompUun'd. 
To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
^^a,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice, — **  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day. 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
At  bve  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail, 
FitRQ  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  avarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
^Vhatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul,  she  loved  the  Ifioards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey'd. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


*  AllnaioD  Is  here  made,  not  to  the  well  known  species 
of  nmaeh,  called  the  polsoo-oalc,  or  tosieodendro%  hot 
to  the  ttpoa,  or  poison  tree  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real 
^ioa^oary,  thia  ia  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 

12 


Now  the  grave  niecd  partook  the  widow'a  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  affiurs ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book : 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed — at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame, 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stocks, bonds, and  buildings; — itdisturb'd  herrral. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  post  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
Ilis  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ; 
on  hi^d  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seize, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease  : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend, 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 
Month  after  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  In  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found  .- 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept. 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept  : 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove. 
And  ofl  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love  : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast, 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display 'd  : 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — ^to  destic^, 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 
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Within  that  lair  apartment,  guesti  might 
The  comforti  cull'd  for  wealth  by  Tanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blaxedf 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  sofl  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow , 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  eurioos  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid, 
fiy  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamlsh*d  wood. 
In  level  rows  her  polish*d  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do: 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  ftce : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meaL 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway; 
EU>w  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times, 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  'their 

crimes; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed, 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess'd  : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  revery. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin* 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow, 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  she  cried ; 
"  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek, 
And  pitted  iace,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
Please  you,  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you ; 
What  must  I  answer  ?"— Trembling  and  distresi'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay. 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

*'  Revive,  my  love !"  said  he,  "  I've  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See !  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
**  The  bk>om  of  lifo,  the  strength  of  youth  ii  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  ns  the  world  is  dead ; 


We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-stmck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow'd  is  thy  face. 
And  downward  look'st  thou— «o  we  run  oar  race  : 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

**  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy ; 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to  eiuoy." 

**  What!  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  f— yes,  I 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late.** 

''To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  grieve ;  'tis  mine 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  eialls  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices."—"  Heavens !"  retnm'd  the 

maid, 
**  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  f 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resigned  : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  fote ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave.*' 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed : 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  **  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  f 
What  spousal  mean'st  thouY — thou  art  Rupert's 

spouse; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  diine  to  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  last  V 
Something  thou  hast— I  know  not  what — in  view  . 
$  find  thee  pious— let  me  find  thee  true." 
"  Ah  I  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart" 

"  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wreck'd,  in 

towV 
Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
Am  I  fomken  for  a  trimmer  spark  f 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
True  I  am  shatter'd,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  ita  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th*  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue , 
Have  been  trepann'd,  have  liveid  in  toil  and  care. 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to  share . 
It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  iny  destined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  post. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee— a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth — ^my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  foel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal.  * 
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H«re  Dinth  tigh'd  tm  if  •flmid  to  tpeak— 
And  Chen  repMted^**  They  were  fiBil  and  weak ; 
Hs  soul  she  lored,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
1V>  fix  hk  thoughta  upon  a  better  place." 

She  eeaaed ;— with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  Tory  root  of  this  hypocrisy.— 
He  her  small  fingen  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  broDced  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard. 
His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  bve  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will — 
Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  erery  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

PrtMid  and  indignant,  soflering,  sick,  and  poor. 
He  grieved  unseen ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more- 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distressed, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd. 
And  shares  a  pariah-giA ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge*man*s  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  gray  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  hb  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

£ice; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love. 
Behold  them  now ! — see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands; 
He  moves  to  speak,  she  intormpts  him — "  Stoy," 
Her  sir  expresses—"  Hark !  to  what  I  say  :*' 
Ten  paces  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Hat  taken  refuge  from  the  noonday  heat, 
Hia  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
What  were  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind : 
How  still !  how  earnest  is  he ! — it  appears 
His  thoughts  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 

years; 
Thnmgh  years  of  fruitless  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
"  Had  I,"  he  thinks,  **  been  wealthier  of  the  two. 
Would  she  have  Ibund  me  so  unkind,  untrue  V 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do! 
Tea,  yea!  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 

and  loved." 
But  Dinah  moves— she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress, 
SoDie  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tondemess ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
lo  terma  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak : 
Bat  pride  forbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
NorrspC  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  up 

braid; 
One  way  remained — the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look ; 
(A  way  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
She  cross'd,  and  pass'd  him  on  the  other  side. 


TALE  V. 
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It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  pecoUar  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  she  is  ao  much  above  me : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  coUsteral  heat 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  her  sphere. 

AWt  WeU  that  End*  Welt,  BCtL  sc  1. 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  ftreatness'  favours,  dream  as  I  have  done/— 
Wake  and  find  nothing. 

CymbeUnef  act  v.  se.  4. 


And  aince- 


Th'  ajfficdon  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  me. 

TempeBt,  set  v. 

A  BOROUGH  BAILIFF,  who  to  law  was  trainM, 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintain'd ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
He  saw  where  others  fatl'd,  and  care  had  he 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see ; 
His  sons  in  varioiu  busy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
Skve  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air, 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songa, 
Of  lovera'  soarings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seize ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowen. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devouia. 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride, 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide, 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  lo  isle  at  Parthenissa's  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  diadain. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder*d  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show*d  the  sonnets  he  had  penn'd : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend  exdaim'd,  **  These  beauties  must  ap> 

pear." 
In  magazines  they  datm'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  namei 
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And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  mum  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm : 
**  The  boy,"  said  he,  **  will  neither  trade  nor  &nn ; 
He  Ibr  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  * 
Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
Where  vene  is  honoured,  and  where  poets  live. 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved, 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Nor  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  ei\joy*d ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit.  Would  wonder  at  his  fiune." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
Ho  caird  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
"  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess. 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored ; 
Where  each  indulgence   was  foreweigh'd  with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp  !  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do! 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  sulgects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  ofl,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight, 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd, 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit 

From  ancient  times  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place. 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel's  son, 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  fint  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  sutal, 
And  fell  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  uisult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  pnv 
duce ; 


Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
"  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried,  **  such  worth  to  find ; 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chaiterton.'* 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate  ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  fnend  suc- 
ceed. 
That  much  discretion  would  th^  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain  ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofiTer'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
**  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  ease 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  sofl  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril  ,*  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene. 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  T* 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  faiU 
He  sufller'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd, 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  pmctised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  *'  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  !** 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room; 
CoxL  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercome  ? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show, 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surpass'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd  his    weak  nerves,  and  raised   his  failing 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  nugestic  mien ; 
Who,  soflly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fiur. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  gueet. 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind. 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind  ; 


TALES. 


Tin  ratu  iiul'd  hia  boMim  to  defend 
From  the  tweet  power  of  thii  enchanting  friend.— 
Bash  hoy  I  what  hope  thy  ftantic  mind  invadee  f 
What  loTe  confuaee,  and  what  pride  perauades  f 
Awake  to  troth !  ehouldat  thon  deluded  feed 
On  bopea  ao  groondleaa,  thoa  art  mad  indeed. 
What  aay'st  thon,  wiae  one  f  -  that  mil  powerful 
bre 
Can  fortone'a  ationg  impedimenta  remove ; 
Nor  ia  it  strange  that  worth  ahould  wed  to  worth. 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beauty  spies 
LoTe  in  thy  tremor,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th'  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound* 
Smiles  to  insnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  f 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  V 
llkat  thou  ma3rst  dare  and  sufler,  soar  and  &11. 
fieauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject's  pain ; 
Tlieir  victim's  anguish  gives   their   charms  ap- 
plause. 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  wo  they  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  lady  Enmia^s  soul-subduing  looks  ; 
Lost  in  delight,  astonished  at  his  lot. 
All  proden<»  banish'd,  all  advice  forgot— 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot. 
Twas  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
Od  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 
How  |»one  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
Tbete  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impreai'd. 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast 
**John,  thou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 
tence, 
I  think,  to  wit,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  f 
'Hist  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

forth. 
And  slways  pass  for  what  'tis  truly  worth  f 
Whereas  diis  genius  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

"  Men  &med  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
The  powen  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide. 
They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  m^re  probationers  for  fiune, 
They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fiide, 
Hie  letting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

*  Genius  is  jealous;  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perveiaely  dumb ; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
Pmib  have  sieken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time, 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Rejmolds  was  sublime ; 
That  Rutland'a  dutcheas  wore  a  heavenly  amUe— 
And  I,  aaki  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 


-  A  waapiah  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  vrings, 
Humming  their  laya,  and  brandiahing  their  atinga ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foea  anongt 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

**  Hear  me,  my  boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtnona  mindr— 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarma : 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fiite. 

"  Leave  admonition-*let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain, 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whioQi 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said, 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  be  made  afraid  ? 
Did  Chartres  mend  7  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  f 
Was  Gibber  silenced  ?  No ;  with  vigour  bless'd. 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  "Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

"  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  post- 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  forro'd  to  be. 

"  The  reel  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wanti  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour!  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  object!  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  henelf  excite ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drovny  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  Are ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring, 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue; 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  ia  not  aafe  another'a  Crimea  to  know, 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show  .•— 
*  My  lord,'  you  say,  *  engaged  me  for  that  worth  :'-^ 
Trae,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 


M 
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If  qiMittoii'd,  fairly  answer— And  that  done, 
Shrmk  back,  be  tUent,  and  thy  iather'a  son; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  talenti  scorn  thy  boast. 
But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit. 
Display  no  learning,  and  afiect  no  wit  { 
They  haard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume. 
But  know  the  useful  art  ofacUng  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears. 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

**  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — ^take  heed. 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  'tis  to  plead ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside. 
Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain. 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  jrouth, 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

**With  pain  I've  seep,  these  wrsngling  wits 
among, 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense, 
ThNi  Joodly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry, '  The  good  young 
manP 

**  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  7 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
"Tis  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  listeners  round. 
To  cry  divine  !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears. 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill. 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy  \ 

**  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine, 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine  : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  aoost ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash  : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  f 
Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime. 
Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  7 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size : 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

**  Hard,  boy,  thy  task  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race. 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

**  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudful  eye. 
The  frequent  glance  dosign'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh : 


Let  others  frown  and  envy ;  she  the 

(Insidious  syren !)  will  demurely  smile  ; 

And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day  ' 

Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  ^rsy  ; 

She  has  her  blandishments,  and  though  so  weak. 

Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 

At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 

But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindness  meet : 

Have  some  offended  f  them  will  she  disdain. 

And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign  ; 

She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 

On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 

Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell* 

And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewelL 

**  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extrsvogant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldsc  thoa  find 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exclaim — *  How  long  must  merit  stay  V 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may 

stretch, 
And  point  to  stations  for  beyond  thy  reach  ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
And  he  will  quit  ihee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

'*  Such  are  thy  dangers ; — yet  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear. 
Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail. 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail,^ — 
rio  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port" 
Our  poet  fiead. — **  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  Uiie  to  me  f 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  office !  fear  not  such  disgrace ; 
Am  I  so  blind  T"    *'  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  !'* 
'*  The  cases  differ."    "  True !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  f 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  s|»ead< 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd* 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show*d. 
And,  OS  before,  with  praises  overfiow'd ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smilitog,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the 

floods: 
All  green  was  vanish 'd,  save  of  pine  and  .yew. 
That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies~-wouid  they  leave  their  friend  f 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach'd — ^was  near— was 

come: 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom  • 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fbrtone  will  disclose ; 
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Terrific  hour !  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
Ufe'i  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  ttate ; 
For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
Is  M  to  ikll,  that  I  can  rite  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  wae  past,  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  aound ; 
Haste  waa  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  traveller's  joy  for  London  journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  youth;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
or  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  jojrs; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  ladies  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  hit  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read — **  I  pity,  but  despise— 
I'afaappy  boy  !  presumptuous  scribbler! — ^you 
Tb  dream  such  dreams .' — ^be  sober,  and  adieu  f 

Then  came  the  noble  friend— **  And  will  my  lord 
Veachaafo  no  comfort!  drop  no  soothing  word? 
Vet,  he  must  speak."  He  speaks,  '*  My  good  young 

friend, 
Toa  know  my  Tiewt ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
Mr  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  poy, 
And  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillnesi  reign'd  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stem  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Oi'jom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Mm  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix*d  intent 
"  Aod  here.**  he  thought,  **  I  was  careaa'd  ;  admired 
Were  kere  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired : 
The  change  how  grievous!"    As  he  mused,  a 

dame 
D'Mjr  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
A»iJe  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  lang  and  mutter*d  in  the  poet's  view : — 
"ThiM  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
Enjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise — "  here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  fiireweU  look,  and  by  a  coach 
fieach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  lather  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd ; 
Bat  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strengUi  away, 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  ntter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 
Teawd  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looka, 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceired 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  lelieved : 
Hts  wqI  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat, 
Where  once  his  pleasuro  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blimfol  view, 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

QoeitioDs  DOW  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  thoae 
Who  an  eall'd  friends  because  they  are  not  foes : 

'Johar  they  wookl  say;   be  atarting,  tum'd 
around;  [somid; 

kkokV  diaf0  was  something  shocking  in  th« 


111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze , 
Much  wfis  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked, 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd.or  walk'd,  or  look'd  f 
"  What  said  my  lord  of  politics  ?  how  spent 
He  there  hi<i  time?  and  was  he  glad  he  went?" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  oool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  Erave  the  burden'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  mtich  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Summoned  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done. 
Although  he  judged  not,  tts  before  his  foil. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  which  dubious  friendship  would  bestow* 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appeared. 
And  his  low  rep  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came—'*  A  while,"  said  he, 
**  Be  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  tn  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand: 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeie. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd. 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once  dear  friend,  the  sickeiUDg 
slave. 

**  Was  he  forgotten  f*    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke ; 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
**  Brings  he  a  message  ?"  no !  he  pass'd  the  room: 
At  length  'tis  certain :  **  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday !"    Thus  the  day  had  end 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  ihe  noble  mansion  with  disdain ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  nenin  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared ; 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofler'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more !"  he  cried ;  "  disdains  he  to  afibrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  *'  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed;*' 
Who  had  '*  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  poaseti'd. 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd,  (as  he,  my  lord. 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  chureh  adieu !" 

Here  grieved  the  youth ;  he  felt  his  father** 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  diagraoed^- 
in  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
He  bade  iareweU  to  honour  and  to 
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Hia  ■pint  fell,  and  from  that  hoar  aiiurod 
How  Tain  his  dreams,  he  aofier'd  and  was  cured. 

Oar  poet  harried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  oonceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  Yiews 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  cherish'd  with  such  love,  'twas  worse  than 

death  to  lose ! 
Still  he  would  strire,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fiite. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
£xpress*d  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
Bat  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  aU  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 
close. 
A  soul  avene  from  scenes  and  works  so  new. 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule. 
Thoughts  of  pest  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 
Timid  atad  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  vrith  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd, 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  &ct  disclose. 
He  (bund  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  dlstress*d  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  designed ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble,  and  to  climb : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favoured  boy  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Yes !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought. 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought; 
Whom  he  hod  found  afflicted  and  subdued  ■ 
By  hanger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ;    . 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
He^ook'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affiight ; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aload, 
And  draw  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
Hw  SODS  and  servants  to  the  father  ran, 

^  shaiv  the  feelingi  of  Uie  grieved  old  maa 


**  Our  brother,  speak !"  they  all  exdaim'd  ;  **  e^ 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  sufiering :" — but  they  ask'd  in  vain  i 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  knoivn. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  gro'wn : 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despsur  ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove. 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear  i 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate  ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew  : 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dream  was  mine ! 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine ! 
O !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
That  syren  flattery— and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling — ^but  'tis  gone,  'tis  post ; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  he  bade  adiea 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fimcy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  fiiint  the  limbs  that  bora 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  suatain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  bve, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed, 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  fiithor  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  fi)r  his. earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  &ir 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possess'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channels 
spread,  [dead  • 

The  youth,  once  favour'd  with  such  pmise,  was 
"  £mma,"  the  lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend. 
Tour  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend : 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  reBtore." 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  ofshame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
'*  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  "  the  sun's  brigh* 

When  fbols  imprudtat  dare  the  dangerous  gan; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
Yon  would  not  justly  call  the  light  onkiod 
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fiut  is  he  daad  f  uid  am  I  to  aoppote 

"The  power  of  poiaon  in  such  looks  as  those  V 

She  spoke,  and*  poiniiog  to  the  minor,  cast 

A  pleased  gay  glance,  and  court'sied  as  she  pasaM. 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told, 
Was  much  affiycted,  lor  a  man  to  cold  { 
"*  Dead  !*'  said  his  lordship,  "  run  distracted,  mad ! 
Upon  my  soul  I'm  sorry  for  the  lad ; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th*  obliging  world  will  say 
TThat  my  harsh  usage  help'd  him  on  his  way : 
^Vhat!  I  suppose^  I  should  have  nursed  his  muse, 
And  with  champagne  have  brighten'd  up  his 

views ; 
Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long, 
And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune— yes  I  Til  not  forget" — 

Thus  they : — ^The  father  to  his  grave  oonvey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

**  There  lies  my  boy,"  he  cried,  **  of  care  bereft 
And  Heaven  be  praised,  I've  not  a  genius  left : 
No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doom'd  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean. 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleerf : 
Your  pious  brother  socki  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend.*' 


TALE   VL 

THE  FEANK  COURTSHir. 

Yes,  faith,  ir  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  a  courtesy,  and 
say,  "  Father,  aa  it  please  yon ;"  but  for  all  that,  cousin, 
let  him  be  a  handsome  feDow,  or  else  make  another 
courtesy,  sod  say,  "Father,  as  It  pleases  me." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  IL  se.  1. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  sod  plain— ho  must  speak  truth. 

King  Lear,  act  IL  sc  2. 

God  bath  ftiven  yon  one  face,  and  jou  make  yourselves 
another ;  you  jig,  you  amble,  you  nick-name  God's  crea- 
tures, and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance. 

HamUt,  act  ili.  sc.  1. 

What  fire  is  ip  mine  ears  1  Can  this  be  true? 
Am  I  contemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  1 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  tt.  sc  1. 

GiAVs  Jonas  Kigdred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 
Was  six  foet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow. 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
llis  faithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presMice  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone, 
And  Jonas  ruled  unqnestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  huabanda  of  their  wives  were  lords; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be. 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  reapeet, 
And  never  panlon*d  freedom  or  neglect. 

They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
Had  oft  the  iather  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 
Soothed  by  attention  from  her  early  yeam, 
Sm  gaia'd  all  wiahee  by  her  amilei  or  tean : 
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But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  afler  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt: 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find. 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  ail  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease. 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace  1 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  tluit  crew. 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  mouro'd  that  saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimea. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  partf 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain  { 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  tlieir  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  stool 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  prim  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey*d 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  penciU'd  ware, 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet  tum'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquer'd  land ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  members,  and  mode  fast  the  dow. 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grove. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fiiil'd,  and  others  gone  astray^ 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose  ;"and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  saints  had  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  returiL 


•  This  appeUadon  Is  here  used  not  ironteally,  norwlih 
malignity ;  but  tt  is  taken  merely  to  designate  a  moraealir 
devout  pe^s^  «lth  peculiar  austerity  of  maxaubx^ 
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Jonas  had  aiaten,  and  of  theae  waa  one 
Who  loat  a  hnaband  and  an  only  aoo ; 
Twelve  montha  her  aables  ahe  in  aorrow  wora» 
And  moum'd  ao  long,  that  ahe  could  moom  no 

more. 
Diatant  from  Jonaa,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play*d. 
Nor  vras  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid  t 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressed  ; 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturb*d  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  theae  virtues  as  a  charm 
Freaerved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  hia  care  engroaa, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleaaed  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind  * 
AU  here  waa  gay  and  cheerful ;  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruffled  gloom ; 
There  were  no  changea,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  Taried,  wonderful,  and  new : 
Hiere  were  plain  meals,  plain  dreases,  and  grave 

looka; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books  > 
And  the  young  beauty  aoon  began  to  taate 
The  light  yocationa  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  busineas  ieela  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Tet  this  grave  man  had  not  ao  cold  a  heart, 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part: 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

**  Tea !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dreaa 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  expreas; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refnin. 
The  more  t*  ei^joy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Waa  pleased  to  leam  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th'  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  frienda  had  met,  excuse  was  aent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonaa  waa  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  aire  was  aeen, 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ;— ahe,  with  viaage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  diaguiae, 
And  stood  a  veatal  in  her  fether's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light, 
Had  still  a  secrot  biaa  to  the  right; 
Vain  aa  she  waa— and  flattery  made  her  vain— 
Her  aimulation  gave  her  boaom  pain. 

Again  retum*d,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Fbund  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increaae ; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
*^t  still  with  her  aojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 

*X/en  were  sent  when  franka  could  be  proonred, 
'  when  they  could  not,  ailence  waa  endured ; 
were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew, 
leia'd  a  fiict  that  noae  among  them  knew ; 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  lile» 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonaa  and  hia  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fiune, 
Uke  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  lefV,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain 'd  ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obeyed. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  expresB*d ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  hia  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  hia  head; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the   treacheroos 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct; 
And  tliey  who  jested  on  a  mind  sp  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  passM  since  he  had  Sybil  aeen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  hia  views. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd, 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  ail  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  diacem'd. 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum'd. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  waa  obliged  to  grant. — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling. 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change. 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  i 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  punned  with  zeal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel ; 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  aeem'd. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd  j 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed, 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fUI'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nymph  prefenr'd,       j 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  ailent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book. 

The  ftther's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb*d  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  aeiia 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endlen  reveriet . 
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The  puting  came ;  and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
Tie  tean  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved, 
IV)  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid. 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passimui  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms, 
Hit  pride  exalted  in  a  daughter's  charms ; 
A  naid  acoompliah'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem*d  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind ; 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled. 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
H^h  were  the  lady's  spirits,  for  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know. 
And  ail  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
**  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
Od  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
lo  feolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear, 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
And  terms  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name  .* — 
"The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

"The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame.— Quoth 
he, 
"  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
b  it  m  gaping  when  the  elders  pray  ? 
In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  f 
la  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace. 
Or  her  loud  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face  f 
S3tfr— O  Susannah ! — to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  soft- 
ening songs. 
Bat,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town. 
We  most  prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  dowL 
Toa shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat; 
Her  fears  ond  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside, 
Demanding  sternly,  **  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  V* 
8be  answered,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
"I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  **  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  1  approve. 
Most  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem. 
But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Sbouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdain 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain. 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof. 
Girl !  I  refect  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 

"  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  •^  will  with  pride  protect 
One  whom  a  fother  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
My  roannets  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
And  uttering  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh. 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

**  Hear  me,"  she  said ; "  incline  thy  heart,  my  chihl, 
And  fix  thy  foncy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
Bf  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved. 
VnioQ  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
Bf  slave  and  tjrrant — ^he  will  be  obey'd ; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort ; — ^but  thy  youth 
b  nild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

**  Bat  will  he  love  ?"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  am  told 
TW  thsstf  mild  crMtoris  are  by  nature  oold.' 
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"Alas!"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led ! 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  priie. 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  f 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
your  love,  like  that  dbplay'd  upon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; — 
All  flesh  is  grass— before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No !  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

*'  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache, 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reason's  self  must  for  ^  time  retire." 

**  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
**  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 
Ho  cannot,  child."— The  child  replied,  **  He  must" 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown ; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Observe,  respect  him ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  Uiy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him ;  '*  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  haye  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone : 
Henceforwtrd  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek- 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak.* 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  youth,  and  said, 
"  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  em  myself  afraid  t" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd — **  Will  the  creature  come  I 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  foree  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend :  my  daughter,  friend," — he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
That  look  oontain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
"  Do  take  him,  child,— oflfend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  fooe,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view— so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fiur  person,  and  tho  still  itaid  mien ; 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o*er  the  cheek  had  spread, 
Where  the  aoft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  pruclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The  pale   brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

stain ; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pVide 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  loo, 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  Aiir  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  aflected  smile  Ihe  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught, 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught 

Silent  they  sat :— thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — "  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  7" 
^  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied  ;  "  my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kned. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofier'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — '*  Doctor,  tell. 
Thy  words  cannot  alam^  me — am  I  well  7" 
**  Thou  art,*'  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite  :*' 
"  In  whom  7"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
*'  In  more,*'  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess ,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold : 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow.*' 

'*  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  7  Good  doctor !  prey  proceed." 

*'  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden  ;  thou  art  vain  $ 
Within  that  lace  sit  insult  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light'* 

**  And  can  thy  patients,"  said  the  nymph,  *'  endure 
Physic  like  this  7  and  will  it  work  a  cure  V* 

**  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love, 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 


Could  it  for  errors,  (bllies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comlbrt,  thoughtful  suod  alone  f 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  chaim 
Thy  soul  firom  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  am. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

**  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  7"  aaid  the  nymph  ' 
"  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach  ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  leam 
Thine  own  disease  7 — The  cure  is  thy  <»ocem." 

**Yea,  with  good  will.'*— "  Then  know,  'tie  thy 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou*rt  too  much  a  aaint ; 
Hast  too  much  show  ef  the  sedate  and  pure* 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demnre  : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite  ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  ri^ht. 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodnen  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  7 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel'a  eye. 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But  jest  apart— what  virtue  canst  thoa  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  lace  f 
Does  that  loag-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  f 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  f 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  moTe 
The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  loW 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried  : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

*'  This  is  severe !— O !  maiden,  wilt  not  thoa 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allovy  r*— 
"  Yes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire  I" 

"  'True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father!'*— *' Nay,*'  she  quickly  interpoeed, 
*'  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed!". 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retread 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-eeat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  : — "  My  audacious  child  V 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  *'  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah!  the  thoughtless  one! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  f  say.*' 

"Yes!   my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  eflbrts  cease. 
And  only  then — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts:  she  well  his  virtoei 
knew, 
His  deeds  wera  friendly,  and  his  words  were  trae  ; 
*'  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
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*He  krvo^**  ihs  nan  eidsim'd,  -h»  !»▼«■,  "tk 

plain. 
Hm  thonghtieM  giil,  and  ■ball  ba  love  in  Tain  t 
She  nay  be  atnbboni,  bat  iba  iball  be  tried. 
Bora  aa  ahe  ia  of  wiUohieM  and  pride.** 

Witb  aoger  fimogbt,  bat  willing  to  peiaaade, 
Tbe  wrmthful  &iber  met  tbe  miling  maid : 
•  Sfbil.'*  Mid  he,  **!  kmg,  and  yet  I  dieed 
To  know  thy  cnodaet ;  bath  Joaiab  lied  f 
And,  grieved  nnd  fietted  by  tby  aeomliil  air. 
For  bis  loac  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  f 
Cooldst  tfaoa  hia  poie  and  modest  mind  diilieai, 
By  Tile  lenarfca  upon  his  speecb,  addreai, 
Attire,  and  voice  f'— **  All  tbis  I  most  conlesa."— 
"*  Unhappy  child !  wbat  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back  .**'—**  I  do  not  tbink  him  lost**— 
"  Coona  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  T*— 
**  No :  bat  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refirain.** 
"Then  bear  me,  Sybil ;  sboald  Josiah  leave 
Thy  frther^a  house  T-^  My  ftther's  child  would 

grieve." — 
"That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
Tb  speak  oflove  T' — - 1  migbt  from  grief  rofiain.** — 
"  Then  wilt  thon,  daughter,  our  design  embrace  f"^ 
**Csn  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  V* 
'*Dear  child !  in  three  plain  words  tby  mind  ex- 


Wilt  dion  have  this  good  youth  f**--^  Dear  lather ! 


TALE  Vn. 

THX  widow's  tali. 

Ah  me !  for  aught  tbst  I  could  erer  reu!^ 

Or  erer  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 

But  either  it  was  dUTerent  in  blood, 

Or  else  miegnifted  in  respect  of  yeara^ 

Or  else  It  stood  apoo  the  choice  of  fHends; 

Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it 

Midtummer  Night't  Dreamy  act  i.  se.  I. 

O!  thou  (fidsl  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
If  ttion  rememberest  not  the  slightest  folly 
Ttist  ever  love  did  oiake  thee  run  into. 

A»  You  Like  It^  act  U.  so.  4. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  his  oIlEBr. 

Ibid,  act  Ui  se.  5. 


To  Cirmer  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
Hit  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid !  who  knew  not  bow 
To  pass  a  pig-aty,  or  to  fiice  a  eow  : 
Stnilmg  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  iair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist 

I7sed  to  ipere  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure. 
Her  fcther's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
Aixl  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate : 
Hot  fiom  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
^  ^oal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased ; 
^  air,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around, 
1^  the  oflTended  damsel  sigh'd  and  firown*d ; 
^«  swelling  ftt  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid, 
^  ftncy's  lickneai  seised  the  loathing  oaid : 

13* 


Bat  when  tbe  men  beside  their  station  took. 
Hie  maidens  with  tbem,  and  with  theee  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  aiood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  bulla,  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  baoon.  mam  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneedi  the  brown  and  briatly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  fiom  a  aingle  bom  the  party  drew 
Their  copioua  dreoghts  of  heavy  al^  and  new ; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
SoiI*d  by  rude  binds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  aigh, 
Rein*d  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  tb*  ofiended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder*d  much  to  see  the  creaturea  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  lather's  heart  to  move. 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love* 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone ; 
**  No  r*  said  the  fanner,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
*'  Theae  ara  your  acbool-taught  aire ;  your  mother's 

pride 
Would  send  yon  there ;  but  I  am  now  your  guide. 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare. 
And  this  deepatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasaea,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neigfaboor 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do.*' 

Dreadful  were  these  commands ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please : 
Tis  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Toung  Hany  Carr,  when  be  waa  smart  and  cJeaa ; 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  dradge !  she  could  not,  for  her  lift. 

With  swimming  eyes  the   fretful  nymph  with* 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  proapeet  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  yoaik  whoae  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  induatrioua  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
*'  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  f" 
He  said ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
*'  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  leara 
Of  household  carea ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arte  which  they  at  school  attain. 
That  keep  them  uaeless,  and  yet  make  them  vainf 

Thia  luckless  damael  look'd  the  village  round* 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  waa  quickly  found ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dreas 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wiah'd  her  aoul't  dis> 


To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  lo  confess^ 

**  What  lady  that  f"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired  : 
**  Here,"  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies 
That  ia  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
Oh  her  poor  pittance^  ye(  contrives  to  give  ^ 
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She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  please : 
But  i(you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
Ton  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  jFOur  lore.' 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
This  nseless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd  i  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  Uiat  could  give  alarm : 
**  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  wofm." 

Then  met  the  friends  ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask*d  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  convene  with  one  so  poor, 
Yours  were  the  kindness-— yonder  is  my  door; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  Ivo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

"  O,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  fisel, 
Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  jcene  so  shocking  most  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  tme  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  laste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polishM  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  &ncy  pass, 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish*d  glass. 

"  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed. 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  chaim. 
How  must  you  scorn  the  fkrmer  and  the  &im !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  *'Know  you  not,'*  said  she, 
Y  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alten  not  my  fate. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  3rou  with  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  eold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense. 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painfUl  to  my  failing  sight. 
And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
(Tet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Tlian  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowen, 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours; 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shtm. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  ftmer's  sod/* 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
*  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  yoo  must  surely  imilo 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style  t 
To  my  Lucinda's  sympathizing  heart 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grieft  impart; 
would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
«t  would  iroaQd  her  tendw  dool  to  know : 


And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
The  secreu  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd. 
Fed  3rou  the  swinet  Good  heaven!  how  I  am  taak'd ! 
What !  can  you  smile  I  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  gri«f 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  reliefl'* 

**  Trifles,  my  love  {  you  take  a  false  alarm ; 
Think,  I  beseech  jron,  better  of  the  fiirm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  ther« : 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

**  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  '*  ofiend  my  mil 
Try  yon  my  patience  f  Can  you  be  sincere  f 
And  am  I  tuld  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rode  fiirmer,  and  with  rustic  livef 
Far  other  &fce  was  yours :  some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  ibnd  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  o«th ; 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power. 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view, 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

** Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  has  known 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  frnnkniwa 

shown: 
But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

*'  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  **  you,  I  know. 
Have  sofier'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show ; 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part" 

The  widow  answer'd,  **  I  had  once,  like  you. 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue  t 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vnin 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  f  allay, 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  proro 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love: 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  hearf ; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand. 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined^  hand. 

"Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so. 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  wo  ; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Pkssion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  t 
Or  how  could  classes  and- degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  f 
Tet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars*  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peeis  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 
For  reason,  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
Ton  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  lore : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
'  Does  rsaaon  sanction  what  our  hearts  desin  T 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  fiom  lov«  uocheck'd  by  prudence  flow. 
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*"A  yoatfa  Illy  Iktber  in  his  ofltee  plaeed. 
Of  hmnUe  Ibitiine,  bat  with  feme  uid  teste ; 
Bat  h«  WBS  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks ; 
He  etodied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
Confoaed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Bfe  or  my  sisteis,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
ilia  loM  had  cost  as  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

**  Bat  with  my  father  stiU  the  youth  remain'd. 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
He  ofien.  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd. 
Where  I  fay  books  or  musing  was  delayed ; 
Thia  10  disooune  in  summer  evenings  led. 
Of  these  same  eyenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  ouch  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
Bat.  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
CHieae  might  haTe  meaning,)  all  thai  we  dJscoss'd 
We  oooid  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust 

"At  length  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
My  aisteis  first,  and  then  my  fiither,  found 
That  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  gnmnd ; 
Bat  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  aflbirs. 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
With  pity  moved,  yet  angiy, '  Child,'  said  he, 

*  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  f 
Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cunied 
By  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  worst  ? 
Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
WhUe  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 

Will  your  own  ofispring  from  your  love  divorce : 
They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine. 
And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
For,  if  it  dje,  what  good  will  then  remain  T 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.* " 

"  Bat  you  were  true,"  exclaim'd  the  lass, "  and  fled 
The  tyiant's  power  who  fill'd  your  soul  with  dread  V* 

"Bot,"  said  the  smiling  friend,  "he  flli'd  my 
mouth  with  bread : 
And  m  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  long  oonsider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
Thia  was  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
Oar  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  alive; 
So  many  yean  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd.** 

*  Then,"  said  the  damsel,  *'  you  were  bless'd  atlast  r 
A  smile  again  adom*d  the  widow's  fiice, 

But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  yeari,  and  each  had  more 
Pkins  and  vexations  than  the  yean  before 
My  &ther  &il'd ;  his  &mily  was  rent, 
And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent; 
Each  bo  more  thriving  kindred  fbnnd  a  way. 
Guests  without  welcome— servants  without  pay; 
Our  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
The  sad,  sweet  oonverM  at  oar  final  meal ; 
Our  father  then  reveal'd  his  fiirmer  feari. 
Cause  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  oar  team ; 
Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress. 
But  died,  and  left  us  hein  to  his  dbtress 
The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisten  ehose^ 
I  wiA  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 
Who  with  a  chilHng  frown  her  firiend  reoeived 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
la  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 
To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  feaia 
or  ibiae  oBhqppr,  tioabled,  Uyhig  yaan  & 


Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fean  between. 
We  felt  no  seeaon  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night. 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind. 
Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  fiom  the  passion  flows. 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay. 
When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
lo  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 
May  wed~43 !  take  the  fiirmer  and  the  fium." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  "joy  smiled  on  yon  at 
lastr 
**  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  "  and  pass'd  t 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  punned. 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  Uie  prime  of  U£e, 
By  fean  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient,  *  Now  ooosent; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose, 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired. 
And  sail'd — wss  wounded — ^reach'd  us— and 

expired! 
Ton  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There— but  'tis  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

*■  Thus,"  said  the  lass,  **  to  joy  you  bade  adien. 
But  how  a  widow  7 — that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tjrrant'a  power  f 

Toroe,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  yean  are 
fled. 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  braaen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  fiioe. 
Though  time  and  tean  had  wrought  it  much  dia- 
gmce. 

"  The  man  1  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought  for  yeaia, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  teara ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  befiire 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
.For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

**  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find,. 
And  he  but  one ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
Alas!  of  every  early  hope  berefk. 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain  t 
His  was  this  oottage,he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  Uooaing  shmfaa  aroond  ; 
He  to  my  room  theee  ourioas  trifles  brought 
And  with  assiduous  k>ve  my  pleasure  soaght : 
He  lived  to  pleaae  me,  and  I  ofttimea  strove^ 
Smilingk  to  thank  hit  anrequited  lom  I 
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' Ttech  me*  he  cried,  *  that  peneive  mind  to  eaee. 
For  all  my  pleaiara  is  the  hope  to  pleaae.' 

"  Serene,  thoogh  heaTy,  were  the  daye  we  spent. 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
fiat  his  dejection  Iessen*d  erery  day. 
And  to  a  ^cid  kindness  died  away ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  yeais, 
fiy  grieis  untroubled,  unassaU'd  by  fean. 

**  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway. 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  fiank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Obwrve  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear! 
Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues— 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days. 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  &ther*s  praise, 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  lAstr  fiite 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard;  at  first  th'  advice  was 
strange. 
Yet  VHDught  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  i 
*  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
-  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  staro. 
And  utten  nothing— not  that  I  shall  cars/' 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  ezpeiienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  offend ; 
*•  Should  1,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass, "  oonaeot 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough, 
Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  V  ** 

**  Persist,  my  love,"  replied  the  friend,  **and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  b»  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause^ 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause  x 
ThiB  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimei. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes  j 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  fitmi  her  mind  withdraw ; 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined, 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  fiiim  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arfii  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him — *'  You  may  tryJ^ 

Th'  observing  lover  mora  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid  i 
Ha  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be: 
Twizt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd. 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  ezpress'd : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy. 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unraluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delayv 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

**  A  happy  change!  my  boy,"  the  fiMher  cried  t 
"^Hdw  lost  your  sister  ftU  her  sehool-day  podet" 


The  youth  replied,  *<  It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  core  b  perfect,  and  was  wrought  wUli 

speed." — 
"  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  arid  of  those  dainty  looks  ff 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  ofierings  from  the  farm 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm  ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  fact. 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
Ofl  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  giasa ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  stom* 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  dof 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  thoogh  her  nerves  mtn 
weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  done* 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  miss  and  fanner's  aoa  ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised  ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous 


TALE  VnL 

THX  MOTBBI. 

What  though  yoa-have  beauty. 
Must  yon  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  1 

iU  You  Like  /f,  act  UL  se.  & 

I  would  not  many  her,  though  she  wen  endow'd  wltli 
sU  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  traaacress'd. 

Ibid. 

Wnt  thou  love  sneh  a  womaal    What!  to  make  thee 

an  Instrument,  sad  play  false  strains  upon  thee  I— Not  to 

be  endured. 

Md. 

Your  son. 
As  mad  in  foDy,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  eithnatioa  hence. 

AIP»  Wdl  that  End»  WeU,  act  v.  so.  a 
*    Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell : 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  captivob 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve 

Humbly  caU'd  mistress. 

Jbid 

TmaE  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair, 
Who  nuned  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd, 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  all, 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  nre. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  caze : 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  fito^~ 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fean : 
She  vinrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fome  her  vanity  was  fod ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  fiir  pnise,.  and  smiling  whim  she  found. 
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XbB  jkMmg  pair  lo  hn  petitkm  gave 

An  hnmble  friend  to  be  a  civil  ilave ; 

Who  lor  a  poor  mpport  hemlf  reMgn'd, 

To  dM  bate  toil  of  a  dependeiit  mind : 

By  ]Miture*'eold,  our  heiren  atoop'd  to  art. 

To  gun  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 

HflOfie  at  her  door  miut  rappiiant  paupen  atand, 

TV>  faiaa  the  bounty  of  her  beauteoua  hand : 

And  now  her  educatioa  all  eomplece. 

She  talk*d  of  Tirtuooa  Ioto  and  union  sweet ; 

She  waa  indeed  by  no  aoA  pamon  moved. 

But  wish'd,  with  all  her  toul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  iavour'd  beauty  fortune  nniied ; 

Her  choeen  hoibend  waa  a  roan  so  mild. 

So  humbly  temper'd,  ao  intent  to  please. 

It  quite  distressed  her  to  remain  at  ease, 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease : 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasures  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

Far  joys,  she  said,  "  to  her  alone  denied ; 

And  she  was  **  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Would  many  oomlbrts  for  their  child  contrive." 

l%e  gentle  hnsband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

*  No— that,**  she  answer'd,  "shquid  for  her  be 

done; 
How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  f 
Bat  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found." — 
"Would  she  some  eeo-port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grace  f '*— > 

*  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place."-— 

**  The  town  f  *— ^  What .'  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

dull  r 
^^■lo  winter r—^ No;  she  liked  it  worae  when 

full." 
She  talk'd  of  building—"  Would  she  pkn  a  room  V 
**Sol  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
'Call  then  our  friends  and   neigbboun."— ^  He 

might  call. 
And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scom'd  them  all." 
"ITicn  might  their  two  dear  girls  their  time  em- 
ploy. 
And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy."—- 

*  Solid  indeed  !  and  heavy—43 !  the  blim 
Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  mim !"— * 
**  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  sqr, 
Can  I  oblige  you  V* — **  You  may  go  away.' 

Twelve  heavy  yean  this  patient  soul  sustained 
"niis  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  pmise  obcain'd. 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
remain'd. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loas ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
"Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt" 
Long  time  bed  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  laoe. 
Ami  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  fother's  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  ]^in  girl .-  the  gracious  mother  smiled. 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 

nd  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  bleas'd, 
rnii  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire, 
Norse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
Tlisy  were  oorapaniona  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Blem'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 

14 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward: 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  y«t 

remain'd* 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare:— 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love. 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  ail  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect— 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited — together  pray'd. 
Together  slep^  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  waa  more  than  fair : 
Had  more  tharf  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace    • 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were 

shown, 
And  folt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind. 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bleas'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed ; 
But  love,  like  aephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake. 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gontle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few. 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  friends  a  lofty  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace. 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  lofUest  race. 
The  aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply, 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye  | 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  cleani 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  loAy  mind ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  though^ 
Had  oft  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kned*d,  (she  wish'd  him  not  to  kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd, 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed  % 
The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  tiea 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed, 
Till  the  young  zealot  teara  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother f  Ah!  she  fear'd  it 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved,  but  waa  not  used  to  grant 
Favoun  ao  freely  aa  her  gentle  aunt^ 
Her  gentle  aant,  with  amilea  that  angela  wear, 
Diapeird  her  Lucy'a  apprehenaiTe  tear : 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  requeat  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  penoade ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  eameat  Wooed 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
"  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
Tell  him/*  she  wrote, "  to  check  his  vain  desirea.'* 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  miz'd, 
With  many  e  aneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd, 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant, 
And  wait  the  sister*s  day— 4he  mother  might  oon^ 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail, 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthfiil  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want— by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Tes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fote  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies, 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. . 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied ; 
niere  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts, 
Ko  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  ^.esired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind : 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
Aldiough  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
(**  Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  ywa  name, 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
Tour  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  con  you  ofier  a  reluctant  hand  ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  (ean ;  *'  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  f  a  miss  at  school  f 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  f 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth  ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Four'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  ^me ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  punue, 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain, 
Uia  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain, 


Her  sister,  reaaoning,  proved  the  proniae 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pmy'd ; 
But  all  opposed  th'  event  that  ahe  deaign'd. 
And  all  in  vain ;  she  iSever  changed  her  miiad» 
But  coldly  anawer'd  in  her  vronted  way. 
That  she  "  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obojT''* 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  dedinew 
And  cried,  "  O !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine  ; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love. 
Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
This  is  my  pleasure." — Still  the  rector  cama 
With  larger  ofli?n  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more ; 
She  frown'd,  and  radely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spnm'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide. 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distroi'd 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rebell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd ; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  fiilsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock. 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unoonquer'd  soul  endures  the  slann 
Of  angry  fota,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  vrill ; 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried,  "  Behold  your  constant  boy- 
Thursday — was  married :  take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married— of  his  fiilsehood  proud ! 
False,  did  I  say  f — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ff 
No!   give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  lor 

coach. 
O !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss, 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a. steady  soul. 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  fay 

pride; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  vritfa- 

drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  bod  thoughts  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond , 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died. 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pmy'd 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  frame, 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried, "  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifkeen  V 
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But  m  hm  anger  net  with  no  reply, 

Sbe  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 

And  to  her  sister  wrote  impell'd  by  pain, 

"  Cone  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  oome  in  vain." 

Lncy  meantime  profess'd,  with  joy  sincere. 

That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humhie  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Incmioos  how  the  great  or  happy  shine, 
Or  who  have  parti  obrcure  and  sad  as  mine ; 
ia  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life. 
To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife ; 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  ipirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efibrts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  1  feel  my  spiriu  tend 
To  that  last  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 
Hope,  ease,  delight,  the   thoughts  of  dying 
gnve. 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
Sie  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  **  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm." 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  *'  There's  one,"  she  said,  **  hath 

presa'd 
A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
Hie  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined, 
The  happiest  visions  fiU'd  the  active  mind ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gained 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
Od  holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
Sbe  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 
Till  in  a  bless'd  and  glorious  re  very. 
She  seem'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 
And,  fiird  with  love  divine,  th*  attending  friend 

tobe; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  such  th*  intenseness  of  the  working  thought. 
On  her  it  seem*d  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found. 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart. 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
Bat  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Wss  to  that  scene,  that  haIlow*d  cave,  confined ; 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid. 
There  watched  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 

maid; 
Her  looks  were  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene. 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene. 
There  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd. 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess*d ; 
lo  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day. 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
Bot  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
T31  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  express'd 
A  sense  of  Uias,  till  every  sense  had  rest 


The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natnree— these  are  daily  told, 
How  trinmph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd  { 
Howirom  her  carriage  as  she  stopp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays, 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  pniae ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face, 
Still  coldly  fair  with  nnafibcting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,"  she  crioa» 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  require^ 
And,  gaiing,  slowly  from  the  glam  retired. 


TALE  IX.    . 

AKABBLLA. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  bh)od— 
Bot  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  dlstill'd, 
Than  that,  which,  wttherinf  oo  the  virgta  thorn 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  In  single  blessedness. 

MidMummer  Nlgkt*9  Dream,  act  L  ae.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  adrantage  whom  1  deariy  love. 

Mtantre  for  Meamre,  aet  U.  ee.  4. 

Contempt  farsvreU !  and  maiden  pilde,  adiso  I 

JNd 

Op  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wiae  Arabella,  yet  not  wiae  alone. 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleaaed  with  her  learning  while  disooniae  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease  i 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  ahown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires, 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admlfea. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  aay. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  diea. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  hoTM, 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  foils,  and  he  attempts  no  mors. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread  J 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  laat  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  young  companions  felt  the  shock,) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbea,  and  LockB  s 
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Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  muse  the  beaaty  felt! 
The  merits  of  th6  IU>man  page  she  knew, 
And  could  convene  with  Moore  and  Montagu : 
Thna  she  became  the  wcmder  of  the  Sown, 
From  that  she  reap*d,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangen  coming,  all  were  taught  t*  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fidl ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart^ 
Unless  our  firailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ;   ■ 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided  ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  nian  should  seek, 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued ; 
£re  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  fiivonrite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd, 
By  merit  destined  ibr  so  rare  a  maid : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state. 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own. 
His  life  unqueetion*d,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion — crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  offiipring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command. 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told, 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sura  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  vittues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise, 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  expressed 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
**  All  stares  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermona  and  their 

creed; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  apeak 
(In  his  oiMnion)  whjit  might  hurt  the  weak  t 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  fiieiid* 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  be  h< 

commend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with    high 

disdain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again  ; 
A  man  who  Own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
*'  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cbeftt." 
Then  Vicar  Holmes  appeiar'd ;  he  beard  it  said. 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid  ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favoured  and  approved  ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighboura  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd  ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  iMlance  hnn^ — 
Though  valiant,  modest;   and  reserved,  though 

young ; 
Against  these  merits  must  delects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  pioad,  in 

debt; 
In  vain  Uie  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigh'd 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 
That  £dwanl  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile ; 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  prayer; 
Then  whisper'd  soflly,  *'  Will  you  name  the  day  T 
She  sofUy  whisper'd.  "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"  O !  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried. 
**  O !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replied  s 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  afiection  prove— 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown  : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  awn  wiH 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hen  V* 
Toung  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  bt 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  '*  Behold ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  V* 
For  she  had  promised — **  Let  the  flowers  appear. 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year." 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;  the  more  he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
**  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved, 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved , 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  shown 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heazt 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  prayer. 
His  vowi,  hia  teaia ;  she  left  him  in  deapair  t 
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His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aside, 
And  to  the  reaMm  of  the  nymph  applied — 
"It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear,  . 
Bot  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe  ; 
Aldioagh  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sighf. 
That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight. 
His  ht^tt  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
Hunk  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail !" 

"  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofty  lass  retum'd ; 
"Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum*d : 
Ssjr  that  the  crime  is  common ;  shall  I  take 
A  COTunon  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betrey'd. 
An  iufknt  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name. 
Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  7 
No!  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  ibr  him  would  be  a  vicious  love : 
Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
With  <»ie  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  7 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
fle  most  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied  : 
The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win, 
h  irith  presuming  sinners  to  begin, 
And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
ain." 
The  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid  ; 
l^e  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Despised  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 
First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin  friend : 
Much  she  preferr'd,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
*  U  was  her  choice," — it  surely  was  her  fate  ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  votaress,  wise,  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
Tis  right,  'tis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
Bat  he  that  show*  it  may  be  over-nice : 
then  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sub- 
lime. 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime « 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
Tbe  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Voong  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

aide, 
I^ised  the  venal  tanw»at,  and  defied ; 
^  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
Tboagh  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command : 
^y  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
^hen  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  retum'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  7 
%e  spoke  not  then ;  but  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
^sa  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  7 
w  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  7 
"0 :  'twas  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 
That  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 
And  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 
The  yoang  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
'  ^It  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel 
^ow  6nd  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage. 
To  moth^  doll  boon,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ;  1 


As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker  dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze : 
Changes  like  these  'tis  folly  to  condemn, 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 

Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past. 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin  state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd  ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arobella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 
Who  ofier'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  pradence  taught, 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought: 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tendei 

truth : 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides, 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  oflT  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal. 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  foiling  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  7 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scoms  to  wear  its  chains  7 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known  7 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage, 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ; 
And  therefore  {nint  their  native  woods  and  groves* 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  jojrs  and  naughty  loves  7 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope :  her  friend  was 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  frail* 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  ft-iend  her  burden  to  unlade. 
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**  Alas!  my  dear !  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man'i  deceitful  heart : 
Look  not  •orpriBOf  nor  let  resentment  awell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  ihout  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  state,  and  walk  to  heaven 
vdth  me." 

The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  **  that 
wives 
Conld  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage^hain, 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  friend  was  vex'd ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
"  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide ; 
That  traitor,  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command  ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place. 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards— (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
And  the  deed  piuiish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  toiK'n  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays, 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
^or  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
Pftnsed — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove : 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  supprsssf 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast, 
And  made  her  free ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infanti  on  the  village  green, 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  T 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray  t 
XiCt  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account, 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount" 

"  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
*'  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  ;  "  we  may  be  too  nice. 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward ; 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  f 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd ; 
"Twas  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
**  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin, 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 

*  As  the  author's  purpose  in  this  tale  niay  be  mistaken, 
he  wishes  to  observe,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  must  be  meritorious  or  censurable,  Just 
as  the  motives  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  thst  these  mo* 
tWes  may  in  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mfaid 
of  the  agent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for 
actions  which  spring  originally  from  our  tempers,  Incli* 
nations,  or  our  indifference.  It  cannot  therefore  be  Im- 
proper, much  less  Immoral,  to  give  an^  Instance  of  such 
self-deception. 


TALE  X. 

TBK  lover's  JOtrKNKT. 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  work), 
b  all  too  wanton. 

King  JokHy  act  lit  sc.  3. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  Imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer  NighfM  Drttaiu 

O !  how  the  spring  of  love  resemhieth 

Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  son, 

And  by-and-by  a  cloud  bears  all  away. 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries  ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indifierence  ] 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure  ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes. 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takM ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throwrs. 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June, 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day, 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  way ; 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  aaw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 

**  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  haad.** 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beaide  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

"  This  neat  low  gorge,"  aaid  he,  '*  with  golden 
bloom, 
Delighta  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura*s  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay ; 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  apleen." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand. 
Boonds  to  thin  crops,  or  y^t  uncultured  land ; 
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Wb«r»  the  dark  poppy  flouruh'd  on  the  dry 
And  steiilA  aoil,  uid  mock'd  the  thin-eet  rye. 
**  How  lovely  this !"  the  npt  Orlando  said ; 
"  With  what  delight  is  labooring  man  repaid ! 
TIm  very  lane  has  aweeti  that  all  admire. 
The  ramUiog  suckling  and  the  vigorous  brier ; 
Soe !    wrholeaome  wormwood  grows    beside   the 

way. 
Whei«  dew-press'd  yet  the  dog>rose  bends  the 

apny; 
Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  iair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, 
Aod  sDow-white  bloom  (alls  flaky  from  the  thorn ; 
Xo  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall. 
They  spring  uncaltared,  and  they  bloom  ibr  aU." 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  reachM  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small  black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshleas,  lank,  and  lean; 
Sack  o'bt  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
Aod  there,  with  other  Uack4eg»  find  their  prey : 
Ue  saw  some  scatier'd  hovels,  turf  was  piled 
In  Minare  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild .' 
A  mili«  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright*s  long  shop, 
And  joined  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay.  this  is  nature,"  said  the  gentle  squire  ; 
"  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  ? 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sport  fbllows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Will  soon  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  race ; 
Tben  will  the  village  maidens  leave  their  home, 
And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
No  affectation  in  their  loolu  is  seen, 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
£aiy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
Aiui  life's  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize. 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear. 
And  leam  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed. 
Of  towns  bombarded,  and  of  cities  razed  ; 
As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat. 
The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
Aod  their  days  happy  ;  happier  only  knows 
Me  on  whom  Laura  her  reganl  bestows." 
On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
l^ike  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th*  attraction  lies ; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place — 
Where  liea  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied : 
Far  on  the  right  the  dbtant  sea  is  seen, 
And  nit  the  springs  that  feed  the  manh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
"^t  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
T^t  rashes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow : 


Hera  a  grave  Flore*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Hera  OQ  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Herelthe  uwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfbil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marah ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appean  their  stony  bound; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waten  run. 

*'  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Ezdaim'd  Orlando :  **  all  that  grows  has  grace 
All  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  imdisceming  men ; 
Hera  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Hera  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  a£R>rd  partake." 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo  i  a  hollow  on  the  lefl  appear'd. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
*Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  lefl  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orhindo  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  welUfeign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


*  The  ditches  of  a  fea  so  near  the  ocesn  are  lined  whh 
Irregolar  patches  of  a  eoarse  and  stained  lavs ;  a  muddy 
sediment  rests  on  the  horse-tsil  snd  other  pereonlai 
herbs,  which  in  part  conceal  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  s  fat4eaved,  pale-fiowering  scurvy  grass,  sppesra 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  razor^edged  bulrush,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fen  itself  has  a  darlc  and  sa- 
line herbage  ;  there  are  rushes  and  arrousAeod^  and  in 
a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  comnMmly  the  •ea.as/er,  the  dullest  of  that  nume. 
roos  and  hardy  genus;  a  tKrift^  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  and  remaining  withered,  till  the  winter  scatters 
it ;  the  «olfteorf,  both  simple  and  shrubby ;  a  few  Unds 
of  grass  chaoged  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  low 
plants  of  two  or  three  denomioalions  undistinguished  in 
a  general  view  of  the  scenery :  such  is  the  vegetation  of 
the  fen  when  it  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ocesn ; 
snd  fai  this  case  there  arise  from  it  efRaTia  strong  snd 
peculiar,  half  saline,  half-putrid,  which  would  be  eonsi* 
dered  by  most  people  as  offensive,  and  by  some  ss  dan- 
gerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  singularity  of 
tsste,  or  assochtlion  of  ideas,  has  rendered  it  agreeable 
and  pleasanL 
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The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  face : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood*6hot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

state, 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid— her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engross'd  the  only  chair ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands, 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years. 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood  ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son. 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat . 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Kre  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  **  Rogues,"  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be^ 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true, 
They  break  the  laws — ^then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
"  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(80  while  the  wrotched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
"  Say,  where  is  Laura  f " — "  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied  ;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know !" 

*'What,  gone!"— her  l[riend  insisted — ^forced  to 
go: 
*<  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her ! — No  ?" 
"  But  you  can  follow."   "  Yes  ?"  "  The  miles  are 

few, 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ?  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura !" — "  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it  ?  Was  no  brother  there  ? 
But  why  should  I  afflict  me  if  there  were  7" 
'*  The  way  is  pleasant" — '*  What  to  me  the  way  ? 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  ? 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed  ; 
Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine ! 


'*  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  oommend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  t 
By  Heaven,  I  wuh  she  suffered  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  f 
Tes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  the  very  hoar  7  She  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roll'd  majestic  on,  in  one  aofi  flowing  tide; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  banks. 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown*d  with 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reached  the  nobler 
flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmers !  yes,  I  hate  their  pride  : 
See !  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  f 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  tell  7 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  ;— 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
£mploy'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal. 
In  their  afiected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there's  nothing 

seen 
Tn  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green  ; 
Woods !  waters !  meadows !  Will  they  never  end  f 
'TIS  a  vile  prospect   Gone  to  see  a  friend  !'* 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer  : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade  ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

*'  Well !"  said  Orlando,  "  and  for  one  so  bless'd, 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest  I 
Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
\Vhat  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain, 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain? 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile  ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandoa  these — 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  aeea" 
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ChMT  tmveller,  labouriiig  up  a  hill,  look'd  Uown 
Upon  •  Uveiy,  busy,  pleaiant  town ; 
AU  li«  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
The  t>vnect  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hiva : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
PtoclAim'd  their  joy,  and  joyful  teem'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now  pcoceediog  on  hie  way,  he  spied, 
Boimd  by  strong  tiee,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride: 
Each  by  Bome  friends  attended,  near  they  draw, 
Aikd  epieen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

**  Married !  nay,  mad  !*'  Orlando  cried  in  scorn ; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom : 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  jojrs  f 
Atiempts  to  stiHe  doobt  and  fear  by  noise : 
To  me  these  robes,  eipressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  eicite ; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — ^go,  unhappy  pair !" 

And  now  approaching  to  the  journey's  end. 
His  anger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend, 
He  less  offended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t*  offend : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
Aim]  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplexed,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
Mis  Laura's  self— and  angry  could  he  be  ? 
So  I  the  resentment  melted  all  away. 
'For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
Oar  traveller  cried  ;  "  and  why  should  it  <^nd. 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  f 
Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boast — ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
She  will  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  blest" 

While  gentler  passions  thiis  his  bosom  sway'd. 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
"  My  Laura !"— "  My  Orlando !  this  is  kind ; 
In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Oar  friends*  amusement  let  us  now  pursue. 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

Like  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood— 
"  As  Laura  wmHs,  for  she  is  kind  and  good : 
Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
As  Laura  wills,  I  see  her  and  am  blest." 

Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
Bjr  Loddon  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,     [bed  ; 
Through  the  green  vale  that  ibrm'd  the  river's 
And  by  annumber'd  cottages  and  farms, 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  bow  aflfected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando—did  they  pain  or  please  f 
Nor  pain  nor  {Measure  could  they  yield — and 
why? 
The  mind  was  fiU'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 
Akne  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-known  road ;  the  gipey  tent  he  traced ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between. 
The  tcatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
The  homing  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Uock'd  by  the  tiaeless  Flora,  blooming  by  j 
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And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  ? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  7 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd 
to  die. 
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EDWARD  SHORE. 


Seem  they  grave  or  learned  1 
Why,  SO  didst  thou— Seem  they  religious  1 
Why,  SO  cttdst  thou  ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  wilh  the  blood, 
Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment, 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  with  pnrged  judgment  trusting  neither  t 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Henry  K.  act  iL  sc.  & 

Better  I  were  distract, 
Ho  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  grfefi^ 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Zrear,  act  iv.  sc.  6L 

Genius  !  thou  giA  of  Heaven !  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 

on  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 

Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efibrts,  to  contend  with  pain  ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  come. 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine. 

And  make  her  sufiferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  moy  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  and  the  resistless  word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  fbmke. 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  boeom  light,  his  conscience  clear  { 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came. 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take^ 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
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Boast  oftheee  friendi,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Froud  of  hii  paita,  but  gracioot  in  hit  pride , 
He  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  hia  fiice, 
And  in  bi«  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dreai  that  became  hia  state  and  yeari  he  wore. 
And  seme  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  (henda  t^e  youih  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repellM ; 
For  he  unfiz'd,  unfixing,  look*d  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
**  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  ?" 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  *'  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause. 
Or  aid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  lawst 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  ? 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  ? 
The  grosser  herd  in  tiei  like  these  we  bind, 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.    **  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  it  power  to  force  ? 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

*'Art  thou  not  tempted  f— "  Do  I  fall  ?"  said  Shore. 
''  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no  more ; 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
Not  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design'd 
For  the  weak  ipirit  and  the  grovelling  mind ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossneas  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  lo  show 
Light  through  the  mazei  of  the  world  below  ,* 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surposi'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  menVho  feel  their  eyes  decay. 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way. 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind, ' 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  { 


Yet  was  he  atudioua,  serious,  moral,  gimve. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  sjrstem's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  ditdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reign'd. 
Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  dasign'd,  but  found 
'Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  gvoond  ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  tiy. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  hia  creed. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  lobour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

'Tis  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  lo  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  oo  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goea* 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threatening  foea ; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fouut,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around, 
Hia  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene, 
He,  unemplpy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afl^airs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofttimes  went. 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play'd. 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  (he  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  7    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue. 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung ; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name  : 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possess'd, 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confess'd. 
Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  more; 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


*  FssU  was  a  rebel  chiet;  and  Michael  the  general  of 
the  royal  army  in  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  visited  that 
country.  In  all  other  respects  their  charactere  were 
nearly  similar.  They  are  both  represented  as  cruel  and 
treacherous ;  and  eveu  the  apparently  strong  distinction 
of  loyal  and  rebellious  is  in  a  great  measure  set  aside 
when  we  are  Informed  that  Fastt  was  an  open  enemy, 
sod  Michael  an  Insolent  and  ambitk>as  controller  of  the 
royal  person  and  family. 
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A  serions  friend  oar  caatiotu  youth  poHeaa'd, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  gueet ; 
Both  ux&employ'd,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write ; 
Audiors  iprho  loved  from  common  views  to  soar. 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before ; 
Truth  they  profess'd*  yet  ofUii  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen. 
His  fortane  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  call'd ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
llis  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
Bat  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplexed  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom'd  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
H'unseU*  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 
The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
And  be  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile^ 
Said,  **  Dear  enthusiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style, 
When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  BKire  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat" 
Yet  lo !  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
Od  a  young  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married  :  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visiti  long  adieu  ; 
Bat  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  snppreas'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  fKends,  by  reasoning  long, 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  Wrong, 
With  plajrful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  mode  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
With  school,  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head : 
She  now  vras  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food. 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  vralks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
And  rammer  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Their  manner  this ;  the  friends  together  read. 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  follow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
Aod  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Coold  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair; 
'nil  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride ; 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  snrvey'd ; 
Bat  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

"  Do,  my  kind  Edward !  I  must  take  mine  ease, 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  msects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  ivandering  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind.** 
"niit  was  obey'd  ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done^ 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fiuie, 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd.  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  behelA  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch*d  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  have  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
'Tis  seen  in  infants ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep, 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  hiuband  sent, 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes, 
'  No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true. 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  7  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  accostom'd 

Way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed  ; 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constrain'd, 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd. 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each  other 

pain'd. — 
Ah !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  f 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw. 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  giiide. 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled  ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame ; 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread, 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay^ 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys 
it  higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold. 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old  ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  hia  fHend's  absence^  left  him  naught  to  goaa. 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thuc  prudeDce  bade 
him  write — 
*<  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  lawi. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause ; 
All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone^ 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone'; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loas  of  liime,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art. " 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime ; 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before, 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more ; 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  bis  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  f  It  perish'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  iear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppress'd. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be: 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
£l8e  had  he  pray'd — ^to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — "  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal  ;*' 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey*d ; 
Though  faith  have  fainted,  when  assaii'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  "  Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride , 
And  shame  and  douht  impell'd  him  in  a  course, 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress, 
Fiy  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives^ 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gayly  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  favourite  themes. 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes ; 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  fiom  ourselves  proceed, 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
It  aeems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name. 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  casllet  in  the  game ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play» 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away/* 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  atill : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame,  • 

And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  ahame. 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call* 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  alL 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fate  ? 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  po— esa  d 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  diatreaa*d  : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  ^ran. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man  ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed  ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodahot  eyea : 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  viewr. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woee* 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repoae  ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  ihil ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fall : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face. 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  raadness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain ; 
But  this  too  fail'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  bimve , 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  befoiv. 

This  was  loo  much  ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appear'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controll'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 

Friends  now  appear'd,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 
Too  late  Uieir  pity  gave  to  carq  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever- wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  foce, 
And  idiot  smilet  approved  the  motley  race. 
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Eatmleam  at  length  th*  unhAppy  man  was  Ibiind, 
The  spirit  settled,  bat  the  resMm  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadfol  tempest  died  away. 
To  the  doll  atillneaa  of  the  raiity  day. 

And  now  hie  freedom  he  attain'd — if  free, 
Hie  loat  to  reaeoo.  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sore 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure, 
GiTe  him  to  -wnnder  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind ; 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Playfal  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  til  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
loved, ' 
b  DOW  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Wdi  for  a  moment  fii'd  and  pensive  he ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Charmed  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
Hb  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  pemiade : 
like  a  pleased  infont,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hour, 
Aod  starts,  half<conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes  { 
Retuming  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild— 
l^e  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top»  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  bsck,  while  e*er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedleaa  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALE  Xn. 

'SQUIKE  THOMAS  ;  OR,  THE  PRECiriTATB  CHOICE. 

Bach  sBuling  rogues  as  tliese, 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  In  twain. 

Too  intrissicste  t'  unloose 

Lear,  act  1.  §c.  2. 

My  other  self,  my  counsel's  ewisistoryi 

My  oracle,  my  prophet, 

I  as  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Richard  III.  act  11.  sc.  2. 

If  I  do  not  hare  pity  upon  her,  I'm  a  riilaln ;  if  I  do  not 
lOTs  her,  I  am  a  Jew. 

Much  Ado  ahoui  Nothing ^  act  11.  se.  3. 

Women  are  soil,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible  ; 
But  thou  art  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Henry  YI.  part  3,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Re  must  be  told  of  it,  and  be  shall ;  the  oflice 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me  ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Winter*a  TaU^  act  11.  se.  2. 

Di^Qlae^.1  gee  thou  art  a  wickedness. 

Twelfih  Night,  act  U.  sc.  2. 

'BqmaE  TaoMAB  flatter*^  long  a  wealthy  atmt, 
^^  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant ; 
"f^D  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  cnA  and  skiU, 
To  fii  the  sovereign  lady's  Tarying  wiU ; 
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Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aimt*s  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear. 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  lo  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  cnll'd  th'  abuse ; 
"  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best,' 
Said  the  proud  dame,  *'  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  7 
Confess  you  are  a  fool  .'"—he  bow'd  and  he  con* 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifVs.  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy  ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"  The  dear  deceased."  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threatenings  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please ; 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long, 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied, 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride : 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too. 
*'  Fathers,"  tliey  cry,  **  long  hold  us  in  their  chain^ 
Nay,  tjrrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim! 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accnstom'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t'  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid  ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  pmiaed  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  i^  hearts 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affiiirs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  tmsted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
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Not  for  hit  viituet  to  be  pmiMd  iiloDe» 
Bat  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone  ; 
Aiwnting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt. 
Till  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
'*  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  tome  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  7  who  would  prove 
That  hen  was  pure,  uninterested  love  f 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true, 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fiAy  and  fifteen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  wooed,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  hit  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profess'd,  "  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short. 
The  village  for,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

**  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  ? 
You,  think  to  govern !  you  to  be  obey'd !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest: 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  alas ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall, 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply, 
**  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire. 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green. 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man  were  seen. 

"  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  th6  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  "  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  7  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

"  How !  Robid,"  George  replied,  '*  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  7  how  strangely  things  appear ! 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are>right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  ray  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed ; 
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Let  OS  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasuro  dat»r 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  fate." 
"  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  crte<l  « 
**  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  snch  fs^i^di 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  oomee  io  hwtatc. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  im  grtLCcd  ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  Incky  aoa 
That  caused  the  error — ^Nay !  it  was  not  one  ; 
But  their  good  fortune — Cheerful  grew  tho^^oquire. 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire  ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  daixiA 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of*  maid- 
en shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too— for  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  fonn  and  fiure  ; 
Then  too,  snch  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance  ; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sle«>p,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
**  How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  '*  how 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind. 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind  ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  caimot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love." 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part ;  they  beggM  him  first  to  dine  ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  wine  f 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  fitir 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  da]r8  ho  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was.  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  hi^  friend  could  make 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  "  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
"  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  slate,  and  then  to  change  his  mind. 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much ;  "  She  caught  her  oft  in  tears, 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune  :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  deHne,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain. 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  enduied  be- 
fore. 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more : 
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RaJMd  by  her  panion,  she  no  longer  stoope 

To  her  oiim  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droopa, 

Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 

Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone : 

Uia  wealth  allured  her  not,  nor  was  she  moved 

B;f  his  supehor  state,  himself  she  loved  ; 

So  mild,  eo  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 

Bat  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 

We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  must 

leel." 
*Faiiltr*  said  the  'squire,  "there's  coarseness  in 

the  mind 
l^t  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
Hete  eod  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  friend, 
Fale  made  you  careless; — ^here  my  doubts  have 
end." 
Tlie  w«y  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Hutoal  and  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
The  'sqaire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron  son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise, 
FiiBt  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dart- 
ing eyes : 
*  Is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
Thn  fierce  impatience  ?"  ask'd  the  puzzled  'squire : 
•^Hsa  marriage  changed  her  ?  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  f 

Hoar  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form. 
And  threatening  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fears ; — "  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
AH  here  is  pleasant ;  but  I  must  confess 
Tou  seem  ofiended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 
"  Leave  it  to  yon  ?"  replied  the  nymph,  "  indeed ! 
What !  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  f 
Good  heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I  . 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race. 
That  from  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
.No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  jo^, 
VHiich  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy : 
Where  is  the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleasant  ride  f 
0!  what  a  fortune  has  a  farmer's  bride  ! 
Tour  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Toar  hired  domestics ;  and  what  pays  me  ?  love ! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade, 
And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire, 
Sack  is  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
b  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  ? 
Are  these  my  duties,  this  my  base  employ  ? 
No!  to  my  father's  house  will  I  repair, 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there  ,* 
Wss  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful  T   Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
Wss  it  a  slave  yon  wanted  ?  You  shall  see, 
Tlttt  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'squire, 

As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame. 

Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name ; 

So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  lifo. 

Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife ; — 

His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

"  Your  answer,  sir ; — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest !"— "  O,  miserable  lot !" 
£xclaim'd  the  man.    "  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit ! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived— 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth. 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  f 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — ^but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace- 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  face ; 
And  call'd  it  spirit ;— O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  round ! 
A  nest  of  vipers  " — 

— "  Sir,  III  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  f 
Are  you  such  prize,  and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there? 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  t 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize, 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 
spise ! 
Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  yon  to  deception  owe ; 
Wlio  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  7 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  craft,  yon  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  f 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

— "  Cease,  tormentor,  cease— 
Or  reach  me  poison ^let  me  rest  in  peace  I" 

"  Agreed — but  hear  me — ^let  the  truth  appear/' 
'*  Then  state  your  purpose ;  I'll  be  calm  and  hear.** 
*'  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  caie, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  just ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
Twas  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  ; — and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ;  ^ 

Like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  different  state. 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bride; 
Now  all  is  known :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge  ^— bat  stiU  we  haye  our  day ; 
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**  Good  Ueaven !  that  one  wo  jealmii,  onvioiui. 

Should  be  the  nuBtmi  of  lo  iweet  e  piece ; 
She,  who  to  long  henelf  Was  low  and  poor. 
Now  broodB  auspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  inmlt  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside, 
For  know  your  talents  virill  be  quickly  tried ;    ^ 
Nor  think,  from  favoun  past,  a  friend  to  gain» 
Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town, 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;' 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  6sh  and  game ; 
Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generons  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control.' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Afiiim  'twas  painful  to  beheld  such  care, 
*  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.' 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine^ 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

**  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

*'  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend  : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  jrou  know. 
To  lean  on  all- who  some  compassion  show , 
Aod  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathize  ,* 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  giief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  conrts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports  $ 
Aod,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives. 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

"  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  aee 
Your  fellow  acton,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  yonr  view, 
That  ask  attention ;  and,  till  then,  adieu." 

"  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  vdthin,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplex'd,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hoar. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  crafl,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  gardoi's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

'*  My  sweetest  flriend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
And  does  she  love  us  f  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  caimot~*Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgivted 

All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ai 

Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  afaovr 

Some  favourites  near  us,  you'll  be  bleaa'd  to  know ; 

My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 

To  soothe  her  s|deen,  we  shall  oureelvee  neglect  I 

Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  end  stay 

My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  'well  ae  they ; 

Lo !  what  is  this  f  this  simple  key  explores 

The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  stores ; 

And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 

Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ;/ 

Us-mI  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm* 

It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  wrarm  ; 

Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  bodi  would  choose  lo 

hide, 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  you  knoiv. 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow  ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  ub,  make.** 

'*  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind  ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  lo  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  f  or  could  she  yet  depart  f 
Could  she  be  artful  I  could  she  bear  with  art  f 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread  ; 
Safe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  jo  the  kind  ,* 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  fonnd 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wround. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go.  still  Jessy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  folt  ccmtent : 
The  lady  wonder'd^that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neiUier  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  oonvey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
**  Let  me  be  frank ;  I  am  not  satisfied  ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgm^it  trast ; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jessy,  and  jron  must 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear , 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 
Then  threatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please, 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd,  "Nay? 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  frieDdf 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  iady  fiown'd  ind ignant  r  '*  What  V  she  cried,       | 
"  A  vicar's  danghter  vrith  a  princess*  pride  I 
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And  panpsr'a  lot !  bat  pitying,  I  foigive ; 
How,  aiiD|4e  Jessy,  do  you  think  to  liye  ? 
HaTo  I  not  poivor  to  help  you,  foolwh  maid  ? 
Tb  my  coiic4niB  be  your  attention  paid  ; 
With  clMwrful  mind  th*  allotted  dutiei  take* 
Aod  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 

Je»y.  who  felt  aa  liberal  naturet  feel, 
When  thus  the  baaer  their  designa  reToal, 
Rftplied,  "  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 
Kor  irould  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit" 
In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sat  a  while, 
And  then     replied  with    stem    contemptuous 
amile^— 
"Think  you*   lair  madam,  that  jrou  came  to 
ahare 
Fortnnea  like  mine  Without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
A  gucat«  indeed  !  from  every  trouble  free, 
DreiaM  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
'     When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
To  h»  domeatica  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 
I  £x*d  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind  ; 
And  had  your  lather  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
My  good    adTice,  and   watch'd    as    well    as 

pmy*d. 
Ha  might  heve  left  you  something  with  hia 

prayers, 
Aod  lent  mome  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. 
**In  teats,   my  love!   O,  then,  my  loften'd 
heart 
Cannot  reaist ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jessy  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  oontrol ; 
**  I  hear  enovigh,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  diaplay'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake, 
And,  aa  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake.*' 
Jessy  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Ptepared  to  go,  detemined,  though  afraid. 

**  Ungrateful  creature,'*  said  the  lady,  "  thia 
Coold  1  imagine  f— are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
What!  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects— ia  it 

tnier 
This  Jessy  answer'd  by  a  mild  **  Adieu  !*' 
The  dame  replied,  "  Then  houseless  may  you 
rove. 
The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
Bnnded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
An  ill-form'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spam'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  niriy  mstica  with  the  parish  bread  I — 
Relent  you  not  ? — speak — yet  I  can  forgive ; 
^tiU  live  with  me."  —  *'  With  you,"  said  Jessy, 

"live? 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
^ther  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
Who  k>ng  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very 

hearts 
A?e  firmly  fiz'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
^0  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain. 
And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
^^n  I  conid  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
^f  tenor  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away  i 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Sommon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain* 

*'  A  vile,  detested  wretch !"  the  lady  cried, 
"  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  efibrt,  tried. 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  bar  will 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so.'* 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display 'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pino  and  \afch  the  boundary 

made, 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known   in  ancient 

days, 
When  madam's  dress    compell'd    the  village 

praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

'*  Alas!  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  **  and  why, 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  bliasful  dreams  ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild, 
Listening  at  times  to  ihy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  idways,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  lefi» 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair : 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth. 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
While  every  village  maiden  cries, '  How  gay. 
How    smart,  how  brave,  how  good   is  Colin 
Grey ." 
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"  Tet  art  thou  Md  ;  alas !  my  khi,  I  know 
Thy  heart  ia  woonded,  and  the  cure  ia  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jeiay  atill  may  come 
To  fhare  the  comlbrta  of  our  nistic  home : 
She  furely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  haat  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  haat  eaaed  his  boaom  of  ita  pain. 
O !  I  have  seen  her— she  will  come  again.' 

7*he  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied,  **  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  8tay*d, 
And  shared  the  comibns  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  faird  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 
.  "  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  Ihir  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week. 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  boaom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride,  . 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here." 
Sighing  he  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and  lo!  the  evening  coach; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  o(!br'd,  to  have  Jessy  come ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Xioat  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  gobd  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined, 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign 'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
'  remained. 
Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale  ; 
The  youth  imbolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd — "  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license !"    Jessy  answer'd,  "  No : 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village  maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
'<  Tkey  live  like  Jeasy  BourQ  and  Colin  Grey. 
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TALE  XIV. 

THE  BTRUOGUU  OP  CONSCIK^CK- 

I  am  a  viOain ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not ; 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well  :»Fool  I  do  not  flatter. 
My  Conscience  hath  a  tboasand  several  fofunea, 
And  eveiy  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  III.  act  t.  ae.  3L 

My  Conseience  is  bul  a  kind  of  hard  Conscience. . . . 
The  fiend  giyes  the  more  friendly  counseL 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  mc.  2. 

Thou  hast  It  now— and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  fouUy  for  it 

Macbeth,  act  iiL  sc  1. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseaaeci^ 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

And  wiih  some  sweet  obHTioos  antidoCe 

Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  periloua  stuff* 

Which  weigiis  upon  the  heart  ? 

lb.Bctw.ac3. 

Soft !  1  did  but  dream^ 
O  1  coward  Conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  f 

Richard  III.  act  t.  ae.  3. 

A  SERIOUS  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 

Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 

And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aside. 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried  ; 

There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tnm'd 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham — ^Fulham  went 

His  uncle's  way,  with  everj  turn  content ; 

He  saw~his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care. 

And  thought  auch  anxious  pains  hia  own  might 

spare. 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain'd,  without  the  toU»  might 

share. 
In  fhct,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd  ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  caird  a  church,  'twas  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor's  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
Follow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind ; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  calPd  a  prudent  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  fiiulta  he  had  ; 
Who  now  reflected — "  Much  am  I  surprised, 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  pereeive  at  last. 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  cloaely  to  the  things  within; 
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of  zeal  hsTO  I  derided  long, 
Bat  norm  begin  to  think  the  laugher*  wrong ; 
Nay,  nay  good  uncle,  by  all  teachera  moved, 
Will  be  preferred  to  him  who  none  approved  ; 
Better  to  love  amin  than  nothing  to  have  loved.' 
Such  -were  hia  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first 
began 
Td  hold  cloae  convene  with  th'  awakened  man : 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  eautioos  grew, 
And  Cor  hia  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Piona  he  wtn  not,  bat  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sina  oommitted,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er    he  stray'd,  he  ibund   his  Conscience 


Like  od6  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
What  wrong  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
To  drag  ibrth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  tronble,  but  he  still  confess'd 
The  labour  nseful,  for  it  brought  him  rest 

The  uncle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
TiM  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Ktve  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
ile  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Tet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fulham*s  virtue  was  to  be  correct ;) 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made — 
**  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade  ; 
Bat  not,"  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings.*' 
**  Let  not  such  thought!,**  she  said,  **  your  mind 
confound  ; 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound  ; 
In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right, 
But  yoQ  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind. 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong. 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long/' 
"Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham;  «* strong 
must  be 
The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
Never  will  1  to  evil  deed  conyent. 
Or,  if  surprised,  O !  how  will  I  repent! 
Should  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  build — who  knows  ? — an  hospital  like  Guy? — 
Tet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within. 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  f* 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ;     - 
Bat  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
"  She  wss,"  he  said,  **  too  ready  with  the  stings  ; 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Tet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars  ; 
Hs  ventured  little,  little  she  expressed 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way. 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  eauiy  :— 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  of  law  nnblamed ; 
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This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  ■ 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof. 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 
"  Suppose,"  said  she,  **  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prixe, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  can  yon  ruin  shun  ?" — 
*'  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  "  to  one." — 
**  Still  it  may  happen." — '*  I  the  sum  must  pay."— 
**  You  know  you  cannoL" — **  I  can  run  away." 
"  That  is  dishonest." — **  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit ;  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide, 
Such  triifling  erron  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
My  putae  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ? 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  ? 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  f 
Which  are  your  charges?  Conscience^  taU  ne 

which?" 
"  Tis  well,"  said  she,  **  but—"  «  Nay,  I  pray» 

have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made  ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
**  See  now,"  said  he<~for  Conscience  yet  arose 
**  How  (boliah  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?"-» 
'*  Still,"  mattered  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
**  Might  i**  said  our  hero,  '*  who  ia  so  eiact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  iact  f* 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  bay 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye  ,* 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  find  pleased  to  find» 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore. 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  that  he  aak*d  no  mor^ 
When  half  be  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  ?) 
She  therefiwe  told  him,  that  *"  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains. 
He  most  deserve,  and  ahould  expect  her  pains.'* 
The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  ooi^ 

fees 
Offence  there  was :  but  who  oflbnded  less  f 
*'  What!  ia  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  ? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  f 
Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on   each   peinta 

should  dwell. 
While  he  waa  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  aa  others  buy,  he  aold  as  oiheia  sail 
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!niM«  wu  no  fraud,  and  he  denuoided  came 
Why  he  was  tranbled,  when  he  kept  (he  laws  V* 

**  My  laws  f "  i»id  Conacienoe ;  **  What,"  said  he , 
are  thine  7 
<*  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divino  f 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  lawf  uncertain  subjecta  are  perplexed : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  ftatute  lay, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

**  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  'twaa  yonr  own 
desire 
That  I  should  wani  yon— does  the  compact  tire  f 
Repent  you  this  %  then  bid  me  not  advise. 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun. 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend. 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

'*  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replied, 
'*  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproo&^bnt  then 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  WTotches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
There's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears*,  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  ho  swean 
The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fiit  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each— 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live : 
Jfow  why  should  you  and  I  be  ovemice  ? 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?'* 

Here  «nded  the  dispute ;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parlies  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
liumbers  who  soem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threaten'd  still. 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  **To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies. 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  vestry  patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  lai^e ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true» 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  ofiice  take, 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Atoud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  canse,  and  he,  for  one, 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  afl^cted  laughter,  then  disdain, 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  friend,  theirfoe,  arose  and  spoke  again : 
'  Fiercely  he  cried,  '*  Your  garbled  statements  show 
That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  U>  light. 
CXve  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right" 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  osk. 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  *^  You  wear  a  mask!" 
«« At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 

Fulham,  diough  check'd,  retain'd  his  former  leal, 
Aad^  this  the  ctotions  rogues  began  to  foel  \ 


"  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevish  tone* 
An  elder  cried ;  *'  the  cur  must  have  a  bone.** 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within  ; 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  ofier  then  vras  made. 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade ; 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed* 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
<'  Th'  exulting  paupeis  hail'd  their  friend's  suc- 
cess. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress.*' 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  lig^ht. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
"  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience?  No!  she  would  not 
rest. 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bone. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  wha  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more. 
Gave  a  peace-oflbring  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet ;  but  the  time  was  brief^ 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief ; 
In  ofUce  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test: 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  his  life. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  strife, 
(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused  ;) 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong, 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong ; 
*'  Change  his  religion !   No !  he  must  be  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  ofl  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  fh>m  those, 
Than  when  tlie  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fancy  roles  instead  ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  teat 
Now  forms,  new  measures,  he  roust  now  embrace. 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come, 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Rome : 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain, 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain  \ 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed ; 
Their  attic  room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed;  and  Conscience,  troubled^  trisd. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period  ; — soon  a  quarrel  rose, 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
iThat  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved 
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Folluun  e*mi  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  hii  anguish  call, 
Am  Bome'a  mistaken  friend  exclaim*d,  Let  Carthage 

faU! 
So  i«U  our  hero,  so  his  wish  expressed, 
Against  this  powerful  sprite— (^Btnuia  tA  ; 
Rocae  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near, 
Freed  fiom  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
So,  Conseiance  conquer*d,  men  perceive  how  free. 
But  not  how  &ta]  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free  our  hero's ;  foe  or  friend 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dozed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spjr 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
But  all  ^were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on ;  crime  ibilowing  crime. 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust. 
Whom  Folham  late  described  as  fair  and  just, 
Was  the  sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid, 
Plaoed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
SoQght,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain; 
Soeceaa  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  righL 
Tlie  friendly  parties  mot :  the  guardian  cried, 
"  I  am  too  old  ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride  : 
ManhsL,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
On  easy  terms  I'll  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
%e  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  chUd.*'-— 
"  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fools. 
Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules.** 

Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed, 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 
-  "Ks  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience.    « It  will 
prove," 
Replied  the  bolder  man, "  an  act  of  love ; 
Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold  ; 
Now  may  her  life  be  happy,  for  I  mean 
To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
**  I  cannot  thus  compound,"  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  (or  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  year  life." 

'The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade ;  she  took  tho  cantion  ill. 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot  cunning  she  woold  watch  the  hour, 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power ; 
With  tyrant  craA,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
IV)  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discovered  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame. 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame : 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knaw, 
And  would  assist  him  in  die  spending  too ; 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  ^'bfL'tA^ 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
And  when  he  beggM  her  to  attend,  would  saj» 
''Attend  I  will,  but  let  me  have  my  way.** 
Nor  rest  had  Conscience:  '* While  you  merit 
pain, 
Fiom  me,"  aha  cried,  ^'yoa  seek  ndreii  in  Tain."  ^ 


His  thoughts  were  grievous :  *'  All  that  I 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend. 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend. 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end  ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  oX  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"Is  there  no  wayf* — here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, 
"  O !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  fiilthful,  fond,  and  true, 
Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th*  afiirighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid, 
Folt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 
Again  the  wife  rebell'd,  again  express'd 
A  love  for  pleasure,  a  contempt  of  rest ; 
"She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave.** 
"  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  \ — ^I'll  be  certain  who—" 
"  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  **  what  thou  mean's! 

to  do :     - 
Insnare  thy  wi^  f "— "  Why,  yes,"  he  must  oonfess, 
*'  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  <'  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came, 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame | 
Oil  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resigned; 
*'  Revenge,"  said  he,  "will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd. 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest-* 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — ^but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame, 
He  had  his  views— on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fasL 

**  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper,  *'  I  am  yet  a  friend : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  f ' 
•*  No !"  ond  he  paused  ;— "  1  surely  shall  repent." 
1%en  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid. 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betrny'd. 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 

paid. 
•  Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  Kke  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  false  promise,  that  oi^nce  should  eease ; 
Past  fi&ulti  had  seem'd  familiar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  s1omber*d  o'er  th'  amount 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past. 
And  every  view  with  gloom  waa  ovaicaat. 
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Hence,  from  that  day,  that  day  ofahame  and  bid. 
Arose  the  ivatlesa  enmity  within ; 
On  no  resource  cnuld  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom'd  all  eipedienta,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch'd  every  thought,  ^ttack'd  the  foe  alone. 
And  wiih  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  faiPd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confesi'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  **  Are  they  redress'd  f 
Tou  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed, 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  l^  all  that  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  haran'd.  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  be  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diveriions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave  0 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup, 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyea 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  proHt  then  he  gave  some  active  hours, 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his 

powers: 
Tety  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid, 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd. 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd, 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear. 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom*stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view, 
And  some  divorced ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed, 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life :  no  other  changes  came, 
nie  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
rhe  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
*  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  ? 

Let  me  escape ! I'll  give — O !  let  me  fly«- 

How !  but  a  dream — no  judges  I  dungeon !  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  men ! — ^I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  f 
Day  is  thy  time-HUid  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ff 
Sonow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
Nor  give  one  hoor  of  pure,  imtioubled  gloom  f 


**  O !  Conscience !  Conscience !  man's 
ful  friend. 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  deiend  { 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  O !  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  £be  V* 
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TALE  XV. 

ADVICE  ;  OR,  THE  'SQUIJIE  AND  THC    PKISffT. 

His  hoars  filled  ap  with  riots,  bsnquets,  sports— 
And  never  noted  biai  In  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  soy  sequestration. 

Bcnry  V,  act  L  ec  1. 

I  will  cooTerse  with  Iron-witted  fools. 
With  anrespeedve  boys ;  none  are  for  me. 
Who  look  Into  me  with  considerate  eyea. 

Richard  lU.  act  It.  ac.  & 

You  crsm  these  words  into  mine  ears,  sigainsc 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

T^empeatf  act  il.  ac  I. 


A  WEALTHY  lord  of  far-extended  land. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  conuiuuid ; 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismies'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleaaed : 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boya. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  expreoa. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profeneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall. 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain*d 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd  ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty  ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy'd. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  unkind, 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  ? 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  duo 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend  ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  time, 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime « 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  expres 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among, 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  **  whose  seal 
Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feels 
But  when  a  roan  of  parts,  in  college  train 'di 
Prates  of  our  oonduct,  who  would  not  be  pain'd 


TALES. 


Wkito  1m  deeluiiMi  (whore  no  one  dam  rspljr) 
Ob  men  almiidon*d,  groveUiDg  in  th«  ity 
(Like  beasts  in  human  shape)  of  ahamelen  Inziury. 
Ytt  with  a  patriot'B  aeal  I  itand  the  iboek 
Of  Tile  rebuke,  example  to  hi*  flock : 
Bat  let  this  rector,  thus  tevere  and  proad. 
Change  hia  wide  larpUce  for  a  narrow  ihroiid, 
And  I  will  place  wiUiin  hia  aeat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces,  to  explain  the  truth ; 
Hien  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  hy  compassion  fed." 
This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son, 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  she  had  early  train'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college  boy : 
At  vaiioiis  times  her  letters  painted  all 
Her  brother's  \iews,  the  manners  of  the  hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  per- 
suade: 
This  led  the  jrouth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed, 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 
All  this  accorded  with  the  uncle's  will, 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sams  he  had  ofVen  to  his  favourite  sent, 
•*  To  be,"  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist" 
His  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care. 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce, 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  moat  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made,^ — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey 'd ; 
And  the  youth  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire  ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  lefl  his  wine, 
The  other  still  exclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine ; 
Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
And,  when  at  home,  be  social,  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  Jamea 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach. 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide 
Cold  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied. 
Kindling  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  emoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  call'd,  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obeyed : 
Afild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
^Vho  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  feal  grew  active ;  honest,  earnest  zeal. 
And  oonfbrt  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
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He  to  his  fiivourite  preacher  now  withdrew, 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  hall. 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  goat ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  hia  powers  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himaelf  rejoice 
(Hia  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  fnmi  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "My 

boy. 
Let  us  again  die  balm  of  life  er^joy  ; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoka  i 
For  Jamea  ahe  loved  not — and  her  manner  told 
**  Thia  warm  afifection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay 'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied  s 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wine ; — for  woes  a  sure  resourosb 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watohful  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  "  I  have  my  feara ;  but  atill 
I  muat  perform  my  dutiea,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  intereat,  shall  my  mind  control, 
Better  to  lose  my  comforu  than  my  soul ; 
Bettor  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure, 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  addreas'd  the  'squire: 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  tiy, 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast, 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest: 
Yet  first,  in  aoothing  voice—*'  A  moment  atay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey ; 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  yon  prii^ 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

"  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends, 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  enaure  his  friends  ^ 
Fint,  of  the  fiist— your  stores  at  once  pfod«oa^ 
And  bring  your  readingto  its  proper  use : 
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Oa  doctrines  dwell,  and  every  point  enibfoo 
By  quoting  mach,  die  tcUolAr'i  iore  retonroe : 
For  he  alone  can  sUow  us  on  each  head 
What  ancient  tchoolnien  and  sage  Ikthen  laid : 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  how  much  3fou  know : 
Is  faith  yoor^kubject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light  f 
Be  it  that  fiiith  the  orthodox  maintain. 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  eiplain; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  saith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone ; 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  alone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear. 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends ; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  loflier  style  convey'd, 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
That  every  clown  his  vi^rds  may  comprehend  f 
'TIS  for  yOur  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

"  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend, 
And  the  sure  way  is — never  to  oflend  ; 
For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbonn  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  siimer's  face ; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew, 
Only  to  dreg  a  failing  man  in  view : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  seise ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heal. 

**  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell, 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style, 
How  erron  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
Here  bring  pensnasive  tropes  and  figures  forth» 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care; 
Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice, 
That  vice  ]rou  combat,  in  the  abstract — vice :    . 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then; 
We  all  confess  we  are  ofifending  men ; 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware, 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fean  nor  grieves ; 
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But  name  th'  ofiimce,  and  you  absolve  die 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast 

*'  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  ]o«r» 
That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow  ; 
Poachen,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need  : 
And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  seal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel  ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart* 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

**  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advive  ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prise. 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  binfii  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  eaae» 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  please." 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigli 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate  ; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  /he  xealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth  ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar* 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  bells  had  toll'd — arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  theie  : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  trein'd  a  favourite 
(Whose  blood  and   bone  gave    promise 

speed,) 
SiUignine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance  ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — ^luckless  day ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prise  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpaas'd  ; 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 

Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame ; 

Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squire. 

Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire: 

When  the  young  preadher  in  the  tones  that  find 

A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind. 

With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 

Alarm'd  the  judge— he  trembled  for  the  lad  ; 

Bat  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  graoe^ 

Amaxement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face. 

At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race 

Staring  he  stood,  tiU  hope  again  arose. 

That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  chose ; 

For  this  he  listen'd  ;  but,  alas !  he  found 

The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  left  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view : 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes  * 
For  now  no  erased  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  Jamea : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heard  ;— . 
The  needlosi  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer, 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discoune 
Of  grace,  triumphant  rose  to  fourfold  foroe: 
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He  found  hk  Uioiighls  despised,  hie  nilee  trane- 

grtM'd. 
And  while  the  enger  kindled  in  hie  breast,  [press'd : 
The  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ei- 
Eaeh  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire. 
At  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
Bot  Jamea  refused  those  angry  looks  to  meet, 
TiU  be  dismiH'd  bis  flock,  and  left  his  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  (elt  his  trembling  frame, 
Bot  fix*d  his  soul — ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage. 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage ; 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  left,  though  not  a  few  resign'd  ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  lore. 
An  honeet  conscience  most  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  enjoy*d  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown, 
Still  vfaa  the  tithe  often  good  farms  his  own. 
Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign. 
The  eool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
Bat  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
Now  dreads  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
Lest  the  boy- priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head  ; 
"Hie  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo. 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  nsed  to  joke, 
Now  pass  his  honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lssses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs. 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 
Bf  coward  fears  confess'd  his  conscience  moved ; 
Af  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  ahd  he  too  would  depart : — 
**  Man,**  said  the  'squira,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
Hsst  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy,  [start ; 

Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  ?" 

T«s,  he  had  listen 'd,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
And  wBs  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong : 
Bot,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 

wine, 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet.  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,  "  that  in  his  mind  the  yonth 
Had  gifts  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  : 
The  'squire  he  bonouKd,  and,  for  his  poor  part. 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart:  ' 
But  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 
That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
He  bonour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
Hie  preacher  had  his  taIents->raore  or  less ; 
Why  not  agree  f  he  thought  the  young  divine 
Had  no  such  strictnees — ^they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
For  them  sofficient — bot  he  said  before, — 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 
This  heard  the  'squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 
pain; 
He  feared  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gam. 
T)m  favourite  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made. 
Conceived  the  man  she  soom'd  her  cause  would 
aid; 


And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
"  It  was  Uie  wretched  life  his  honour  led. 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
Their  loves  (Heaven  knew  how  dreadfully  di»> 

tress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  as  yet  unbless'd : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd" — ^Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ilb,  some  inward  light, 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  len  indulged — and  to  the  poor, 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny, 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  **  How  vast  the  toil !  and  ah !  how 
weak  amir 

Jamea  too  has  tronble^ie  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease; 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  nd,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rost  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglen  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  oOend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  bean  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  wofnl  atate : 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motiona  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunden  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  oaose. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flighti  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them  : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse : 
On  each  moroenmus  theme  disgrace  they  bring. 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 

Tax  OOlf  riOAMT. 

Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  Bfe  of  Jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  chaoges  of  the  moon, 
With  fresh  suspicion  1 

OtheUo,  act  UL  se.  & 

Why  hsst  thou  lost  the  fresh  bkwd  hi  thy  cheeks^ 
And  given  mj  treasure  and  my  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  curseil  melancholy 

Henry  IV.  Part  L  act  IL  se.  a 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  siant's  strength,  but  tyrannous. 
To  use  It  as  a  giant 

Mtatwrefor  Mea$ure,  act  U.  ic  9L 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  i 
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Her  shape  waa  aleoder,  and  her  features  small. 
But  graceful,  easy,  una£fected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flushed  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak  ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  riseb 
Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose   looks  were  with  such  meaning 

fraught ; 
For  <m  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  ofHce  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
And  some  the  body  harassed,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill, 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love  ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perfbrm'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease, 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gaxed, 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
•But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride  .* 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air, 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fiur; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat, 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet. 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page, 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yearg  may  bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  f — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men  '■ 
A  richer  Stafibrd  who  had  lived  to  save. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd, 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriage ;  '*  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me.'* 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair ; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state, 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound, 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound  : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  address'd, 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  eipress'd ; 


Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  devaied* 

He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  Hxad  si^b'd. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part* 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  hettrt» 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming^  lioa.Itli« 
But  ended  thus,  *'  Her  virtue  is  her  wealtti.*' 

"  Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried,  with  lively  s^r^ 
"  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  Ibjbs  ao  fair  | 

"  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  vrlio  «liedl 
And  lefl  a  widow  by  atHictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strov«» 
But  early  lefl  the  object  of  her  love ;  J 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state. 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate  ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwel I ing^  be,j 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee  ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  ahiui,  | 

By  the  rude  ofiers  of  an  unchecked  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  cease  «  | 

like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal.*' 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew  ; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Troth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna,  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came,—- 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  at-t. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  difier'd  ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen  ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dweft. 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told, 
He  had  a  father,  crafty,  harsh,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect* 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject  : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  7 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd  ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  expiess'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  lucklea  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid  : 
"  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
"  'Tis  a  fool's  wish."  the  angry  father  cried. 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  : 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T'  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment: 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled  ; 
The  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm, 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm: 
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**  Should  her  JElun— no !  she  waa  too  juat, 
TFoo  i^iood  and  kind— but  ah !  too  young  to  truat 
Anna  retani'd,  her  former  place  reaomed, 
And  &ded  beauty  with  new  grace  rebloom*d ; 
And  if  aoae  whiapem  of  the  paat  were  heard,    • 
They  died  innoiioua,  aa  no  cauae  appear'd^ 
But  other  carea  on  Anna's  boaom  preaa'd, 
She  aaw  her  father  gloomy  and  diatreaa'd ; 
He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  aoon  waa 

ahed 
The  filial  aorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead  t 
She  aought  £lia'a  anna,  that  &ithfal  friend  waa 

wed; 
Then  waa  oompaaaion  by  the  oonnteaa  ahown, 
And  all  th'  adventurea  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now  beyond  her  hopea— no  longer  tried 
By  ataviah  awe--ahe  lived  a  yeoman'a  bride ; 
Then  bleas'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Waa  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind ; 
The  gentle  huaband  felt  aupreme  delight, 
Bleaa'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  aight ; 
He  eaw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  gneat 
High  admiration  and  regard  ezpreas'd : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  auperior  joy. 
He  look'd  exulting  on  hia  firat-bom  boy ; 
To  her  fond  breaat  the  wife  her  infant  atrain'd. 
Some  feelinga  utter'd,  aome  were  not  ezplain'd ; 
And  ahe  enraptured  with  her  treaaure  grew, 
The  sight  familiar,  but  the  pleaaure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threatening  prospect  of  uncertain  fata ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  liea. 
It  wakea  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend. 
With  all  that  most  upon  her  truth  depend  | 
*  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
Who  knew  the  &ct,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 
But  thou.  £liza,  canat  the  whole  impart. 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 

Miz'd  with  these  feaia — but  light  and  tranaient 
these— 
Fled  yean  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease : 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  daya  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way  i 
One  eve,  the  wife,  atill  happy  in  her  state, 
Sang  gayly,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate: 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread. 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read ; 
The  anbatance  thia ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  richea  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
While  poor  Elixa  had  from  place  to  place 
Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
That  every  acheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
Her  child  a  burden  to  her  life  remain'd, 
Iler  kindred  shunn'd  her  preyeia,  no  friend  her 
aool  sustain'd. 

*'  Yet  why  neglected  7    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  trae ; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppreas'd, 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
YeU  vez'd  by  trouble,  moat  apply  to  one, 
For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindneaa  done." 

In  Anna'a  mind  waa  tumult,  in  her  face 
ilnahinga  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 


'*  I  muat,"  ahe  judged,  *'  theae  cruel  linea  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

"Hie  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  aober  smile, 
'^  Anna,  your  friend  haa  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
^o  boaatti  of  aeoreta  that  she  scorns  to  tell  7" 
"At  school,"  she  answer'd :  he  '* A t  school !"  replied  i 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  aecreta  you  would  hide : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthful  gaspinga  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  ?  are  such  the  Crimea 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  timea  7 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confesa'd." 

This  cloud,  though  pMt>  alarm'd  the  conacioua 
wife, 
Preaaging  gloom  and  aorrow  for  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer, 
That  her  £li2a  would  a  aister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  7~Hihould  aend* 
Let  her  direct— and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  ui^ust  t 
Such. is  hia  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd. 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cauae  to  dread  :— 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thua  Eliza'a  friendship  waa  to  close  7 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  7  why  ao  loud  the  call. 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  7 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  7 
Poor  aa  I  am,  I  ahall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangeroua  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beaet. 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  ariae, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  <^enda,  must  for  ofience  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  fbreaaw  her  doom ; 
A  day  deferr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state, 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 
Better  to  die  than  Stafibrd's  scorn  to  meet. 
And  her  strange  friend  perhapa  would  be  diacreet : 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman'a  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  fiilling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Ella's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd : 
The  faithful  huaband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
*'  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redrees  f 
"None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  so 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose. 
In  Anna*a  cheek  revived  the  ftded  roae ; 
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A  hue  like  thu  the  weitem  tky  diaplftyt, 
That  glows  «  while,  and  withen  as  we  gaxe. 

Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came— 
"  The  wants  she  suffer'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terron  led, 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want, 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
POoiiy  for  all  her  ftithiul  silence  paid. 
And  tantalised  by  inelfoctual  aid : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
If  tiiey  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
And  die  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not.' 

Despair  and  terror  seised  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dreas 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woei^ 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  oompell'd  to  feel. 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face, 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
The  grief,  the  sicknea  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Love,  loath  to  wound,  endured  coi\jecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language 
strong. 

'*  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — ^truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  tenon,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  E  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

**  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — "  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woesf 
Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints. 
The  wrongs  she  sufl'en,  the  distress  she  paints; 
Something  we  do— but  she  afflicts  me  still. 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  wOl ; 
This  plaintive  atyle  I  pity  and  eieuse, 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refine ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine* 
The  husband  doubled  ;  he  was  kind  bat  cool  >— 
**  ^TiM  a  strong  fiiendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufierer 

aid,^ 
I  loo  can  pity,  but  t  must  upbraid ; 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  firee. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Staflbrd's  mind  a  secret  foar  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lasted— this  decensiiMsd 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Ai 
**  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  di 
Heaven  has  my  infant."—"  Heard< 

cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  f— "I  am  no  longer  tied  : 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  fnend,  pArtake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  icmeka  ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  ^vUe 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gmw&d  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray 'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relie£ 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refiise  esaeBt, 
And  knew  her  selfirii  friend  would  mat  rdents 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay *d  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask  ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fiU'd  her  miad. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  :    ■ 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloosn. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the 
The  firiend  iripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laucfhing- 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd.  '*  Is  Elisa  kind  ?*' 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mjrsterious  love. 
To  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stmni^r  fiieod 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend  ; 
Bat,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afibrd ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  poaseas'd  ; 
Lolly  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afhud  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  wbila, 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  die  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  viewed; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd — 
'*  I  am  a  slave  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend,  upon  her  purpose  broke; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Wo-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

*'  There  is,"  said  Stafford,  *•  yes,  there  is  a 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  «\ 
Six  weeks  had  pass'd—^'  In  truth,  ray  love,  this 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  f 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  slay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  V* 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of 
'*  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  ]ronth." 
"  'TIS  well,''  said  Stafiford ; "  then  your  loves 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much 
T'  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
III  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  munnurii^  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
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Wiih  ranksB  aye,  slow  ymn,  and  pallid  cliMk* 
She  look*d  oonfoHOD,  wid  the  feer'd  to  q>Mk. 

All  this  Um  IHend  beheld,  fori  quick  of  sight, 
Shm  knew  the  buebead  eager  for  her  flight; 
And  ihet  by  force  alone  she  ooald  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain : 
She  DOW  pesceived,  to  win  her  post  for  lifo, 
She  most  infose  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Most  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adien^ 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view :     | 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  amious  wife,  fiom  pore  distreas 
Asanming  courage,  said,  **  I  will  confess  ;*' 
Bat  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride, 
And  aought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Staflbrd  bore 
The  odious  change  till  be  could  bear  no  more  ; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain. 
He  held  all  fraud  and  conning  in  disdain ; 
Bat,  frand  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect. 
Tor  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  guest  with  care  adorn'd,  and  named  her  home : 
To    please   the  eye,  there  curious    prints  were 

placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  laid, 
T%e  lavouriie  studies  of  the  fair  betray'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  Sf  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  foiling  tears  were  seen 
Hoipy  interesting  had  their  sobjecti  been : 
**  O !  then,  '*  resumed  the  friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
That  you  and  Staflbrd  know  each  other's  mind ; 
I  moat  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
Bat  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  peinfal  secret  in  ray  bosom  f    No  I 
Think  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
I  have  some  fooling,  and  will  not  be  made 
The  aoom  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
Wonld  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  efieot 
All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect? 
The  power  yon  have,  but  jron  the  use  decline^ 
Proof  that  you  foel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
Flevr  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
A  Tery  mother  to  the  child  became, 
Cooaoled  your  sorrow,  and  oonceal'd  your  shame; 
But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
Too  thmst  a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
llie  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  guest,  and   Anna   cried   at 
length— 
**  Too  try  me,  cruel  friend  I  beyond  my  strength ; 
Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid. 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  throaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  soflen'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Tec,  while  professing  love,  she  answered  still— 
**  Too  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  wiU." 
They  parted  thns,  and  Anna  went  her  way, 
To  shed  her  seerot  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Staflbrd,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  leading  oft  dispdl'd  the  evening  gloom ; 


Histoiy  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night. 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile ; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ero  she  fondly  bora  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  foir  foce  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  "  My  tale,"  said  he, 
'*  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  ndness  be  !'* 

*'  The^Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  wera  not  touch'd,  to  mea 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  foir, 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  thero ! 
Among  his  ptgcs  was  a  lively  boy. 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
Hii  feelings  vivid,  and  his  foncy  strong, 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasura  while  he  shrank  from  wrong ; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruifii  with  rind  of  glowing  gold; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grow  ; 
Athiist  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood. 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  flngnal 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  jroung  sense.— he  ate,  and  was  undone  i 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he  boheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  oflSce  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be. 
But  high  the  price  he  6x'd  on  secrecy. 

'* '  Wwe  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  endf 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  aUve, 
Writhing  in  pangs— but  come,  my  friend !  reviye ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  paius ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set' 

**  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  seereh'd 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small. 
And  the  y6ong  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flovni ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  foncy  strong. 
Drew  forms  of  soaring,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fean  remain'd. 


•The  sovereigB  here  nesnt  Is  the  Hsroan  Aliaeehid, 
or  BsruD  si  Bsshfci^  who  died  early  in  tlie  ointheflntuiy  ; 
lie  Is  oltea  the  hearer,  and  sometimes  the  bero^  of  atsie 
ia  ihs  Arabian  Migbls*  Sotertaiaueot^ 
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•*  One  day  it  dunced  that  this  degraded  hoy 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fixM  at  their  employ  t 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside, 
And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied : 
'  Long  hare  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  bat  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save.' 

'*  Osmyn  had  fbiind,  in  many  a  dreadful  day. 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
He  begg*d  forbearance ;  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live : 
O !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  poesess'd 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest^ 

*'  *  So  fond  of  death,'  replied  the  boy,  *  'tis  phan 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown/ 

"  Now,  sajrs  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"The  tale    proceeds,  when    first    the    caliph 
found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd : 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind. 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
And  that  he  sufiTer'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worse  than  death  till  he  desired  to  diet 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
To  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generotis  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd ; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  offlce  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  oould 

move ; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

«  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  whore  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both   the    females    look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home ; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste  ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd  ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wift 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changefbl  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appeared  in  StafiR>rd's  fiice, 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
JFI^r  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 
berpaini 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  mght 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  fblly,  and  her  flight  { 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
To  think  of  eomibiti  loet,  and  brood  on  wants 


TALE  XVIL 

KKBBNTMKNT. 

She  bath  a  tear  for  pitj,  and  a  band 
Open  as  day  for  melttng  charity ; 
Yet,  notwitbstandiog,  being  ioceosed,  is  tUnt-^~ 
Her  tamper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I.  act  hr.  ac  <. 

^Tbree  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried — 

"Alas!  good  soul!"  and  forgave  him  with   all   their 

hearts :  but  there  is  no  heed  to  be  uken  of  them ;  if 

CflMar  had  stabb'd  their  mothers,  Ihey  would  have  done 

no  less. 

.  JWtM  Cosor,  act  L  ac  SL 


How  dost  1    Art  cold  Y 
I'm  eold  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  t 
T*ie  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

King  LeaVf  act  iit  ac  SL 

Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind, 
EUwy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind  ; 
Who,  when  oflbnded  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime  : 
And  there  are  others  whom  liite  these  to  chent. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effi>rt  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain* 
Aiid,  seldom  pardoning,  neve^  trust  again ; 
Urged  t^  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  mora  fbiget : 
Those  are  like  wax^apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  3rou  desire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : — 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merohant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade  ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  deed. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled ; 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few  : 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd. 
In  vain  resisted— hope  and  science  fail'd  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
*'  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ya  f  vnll  he 

wed? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
Thus  can  he  rest  f — ^T  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Gnve  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before  ; 
His  years  were  forty — he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  fbw,  and  special  was  his  earn 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
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A  QftD  mora  ciTil,  sober,  and  ducrMt, 
More  grave  and  ooniteoiis,]ron  eoald  ■eldamiDeeC: 
7hough  frogal  he,  yet  nimpUMnM  wm  hit  boeid. 
As  if  lo  piove  bow  mach  he  cooid  aflbrd ; 
For  tfaongh  raaenred  himielf,  he  loved  lo  eee 
His  table  plenteous,  and  hit  neighboon  (iree : 
Among  these  frieods  he  set  in  solemn  style* 
And  rarely  soAen'd  to  a  sober  smile ; 
t  or  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave*- 
**  Concerns  so  vast  woold  make  the  idlest  grave : 
And  for  each  man  to  be  of  langoage  free, 
"Woold  aeera  incongraons  as  a  singing  tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
A  he  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield  ; 
£ach  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
As  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends !" 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  m  life's  decline,  nor  Uoom  of  ]roath,   • 
Doe  ^med  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
lleceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
\nd  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  onodera  loven,  and  die  same  their  crimes : 
Sooo  as  ahe  heard  of  her  all-conquering  dianns. 
At  once  she  fled  lo  her  defensive  arms ; 
Cann*d  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And  stato»>like,  was  motionlike  and  cold ; 
From  pmyer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray*d, 
mre  the  bard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  diffiirent  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
**  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scorn'd  his  art ; 
And  who  of  rapturea  once  presumed  to  speak. 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 


Bot  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  lew  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yet  or  nay. 
He  woold  deeerve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 
Uince  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
Sir,  if  my  friends  ofagect  not,  come  again.'* 

Hence  our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  foce. 
Praised  not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace; 
Bot  in  the  simplest  terras  declared  his  state, 
**  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
Who  lear'd  neglect,  and  was  oompeird  to  trust 
Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy. 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  ei^oy. 
But  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  blest. 
His  acts  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
Would  she  be  his  T'— **  Why  that  was  much  to  my ; 
She  would  consider  ;  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
She  liked  his  mannera,  and  beUeved  his  word; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell— 
WoqM  change  make  better  what  vras  now  so  well  f 
Bot  she  would  ponder.*'—'*  This,"  he  said, "  was 

kind," 
And  begg'd  to  know  **  when  she  had  fia'd  her 


Romantic  maidenB  woald  have  scorn'd  the  air. 
And  the  eool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mdd  virtues  in  her  lover's  miihd. 
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His  worldly  wealth  she   sought,  and  qoickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  seareh,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of   rooms  whose  tiemures  prea'd  the  graaning 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  biud  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  chedi  f 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow 'd  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art: 
In  his  engagemeata  she  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  leant : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  sura^,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  vras  launch'd,  and  merchant  Plaul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  foast  became  the  lady'a  caie ; 
Who  then  her  entiy  lo  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day. 
And  rebed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her   room  with  measured  alep  she 

came. 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  stody-dooi^— 
*'  This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business— you  will  understand. 
The  law  requirm  that  you  aflix  your  hand ; 
But  first  attend,  and  3rou  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prsscribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  than  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  oflfhis  prase : 
That  **  Ellen  Pkul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 
And  forasmuch" — said  she,  **  I've  no  distrost. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting— where  am  I  to  sign  ? 

There ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet   to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off*  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  wm  lannoh'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  seriods  merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wreieh,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave. 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  sofWn  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  vnm 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearm : 
Be  it  confessed,  that  long,  with  troubled  knk. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  aooompting  book 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay'd 
The  dreaded  boor,  the  preaent  lent  ils  aid  0 
But  he  too  clearly  mw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  vrith  his  sorrows  criaa» 
He  gaio'd  a  portion  of  aneasy  time«-~ 
All  this  too  late  the  ii^ured  lady  mw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law; 
^is  guilt,  her  folly— these  at  once  imprsm'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guilelesi  ~ 
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<*  Shame  I  can  bear/'  ahe  cried,  "■  and  want  aoa- 
tain. 
But  will  not  aee  this  guilty  wretch  agaiii  {" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
ConiMt'd  the  fault— she  tuning  soom'd  to  bear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  his  worth. 
Bat  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 
Pfor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 
And  where  to  lire  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  atter*d  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone."  '  * 
He  would  tuitk  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
To  show  his  love. — *'  It  was  already  shown : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart. 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged, 'beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  oried, 
**  Welcome— yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low  thalch'd  roof,  this  ahatter'd 

door. 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  ]rou, 
Is  all  forailiar — all  to  me  is  new ; 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terron  feel. 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  o£&nce, 
Pisgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense  i 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear. 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words. 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  aflbrds ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet. 
In  such  gray  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  f 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shoro ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried. 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide, 
Sinking  unwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock. 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rook." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred ; 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  oara. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife— but  she  allured  the  name— 
£ndurod  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side^ 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied, 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  proteetten  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  craves 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  t 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  gmve  oonsign'd. 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  thekindred  miad ; 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight. 
Had  fiz'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  reeidenoe  removed^ 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endow'd  and  loT^ed  « 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor  : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief^ 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  ^ef ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
Axid  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see  ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  dioice  receipC  ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relatop 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wrateh  was  knoivn 
So  vile,  BO  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

Tins  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply  ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dfune — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  aaiae  : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  lady  mora  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  o£fonder,  or  forgot  th'  offence : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knsTe 
A  fourth  time  listen'd,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay^ 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  vims  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain  ait. 
Implored  her  hanidl,  and  agonized  her  heart  i 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend; 
Five  yean  she  sufifer'd — ^he  bad  revell'd  five— 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  body  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him  : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  reoum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door : 
Ten  yean  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  moid,  design'd 
Each  other's  aid^ne  cautious,  and  both  kind  : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  aigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  Steady  motion  she  perceived  them  drew 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw  ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  suiprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew ; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  pertioa  paid; 
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Thii  he  resold,  and,  with  each  trifling  gift, 
Made  ahift  to  liTe,  and  wretched  was  the  ihift 

Nor  will  it  be  l]y  e^ery  reader  told 
Who  waa  thip  hamble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
In  vain  an  author  "woold  a  name  sappreH, 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
Of  children  lost  oor  novels  sometimes  treat. 
We  never  care — esaared  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 
We  trace  his  purpose  onder  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone. 
Of  whom  we  wot— they  will  appear  anon ; 
Oar  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Sanrive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die; 
Xow,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
Tis  beat,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  husband ;  in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
*•  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wifo  complain. 
Feeling  her  ivrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give : 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  'Weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employrnent  in  each  neighbouring  town 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  plann'd. 
And  nothing  prosper'd  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppress'd, 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
**  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  V* 
He  ask'd,  was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burden'd  tm, 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass ; 
"  Who  is  he,  Susan  f  who  the  poor  old  man? 
He  never  calls ;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak, 
She  stopp'd  confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew, 
And  cried — **  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  he 

in  view  f 
Is  this  his  lot  T— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  dear ; 
Aod  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load. 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
And  laid, "  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  V*^ 
"  A  hut !  a  hovel !"— ^  Then  his  fate  appean     ^ 
To  suit  his  crime."—"  Yes,  lady,  not  his  yean  ;— 
No !  nor  his  sufihrings,  nor  that  form  decay'd."'— 
"  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid ; 
Yon  most  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow."— 
*  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now."— 
"  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  refleet, 
^  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect  f 
He  that  doth  evU,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
"The  mow,"  quoth  Susan,  **  falls  upon  his  hed^ 
ItUo^  beside  the  fhatch— it  melts  upon  hit  hmkU'* 


**  Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feeL"-- 
*'  Yes,  bat  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shriveU'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  wone  within ! 
With  that  week  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know  !"-• 
**  Think  on  his  crime."—"  Yes,  sure,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him  t)  how  he  gropes  along."^ 
"  Brought  me  to  shame." — **  O !  yes,  I  know  it 

all; 
What  cutting  blast .'  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freeses  as  he  moves ;  he  dies !  if  he  should  falL 
With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet, 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  !<— There !  at  last,  he  lies  ;— 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
He  cannot  live."—"  But  is  he  fit  to  die?"-— 
Here  Susan  softly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look*d  round  the  room,  said  something  of  its 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Laaarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  affrighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold : 
O !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  wia 
Through,  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ; 
His  very  heart  seems  frosen  as  he  goes. 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes  .* 
He  tried  lo  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 
And  he  so  tum*d  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed. 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
Poor  suffering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd. 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !    Pain  ever  follows  sin." 
— ^"Ah!  then,"  thought  Susan,  ".when  will  oois 

begin  f 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate. 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  Uaie; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  restr->indeed,  I  am  afraid."^ 
"Know   you   his  conduct?" — ^"Yes,  indeed,  I 

know— 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear."— 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied. 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  most  the  storm  abide ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady— ^  Tis  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went—"  The  poor  old  man!" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  pert, 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
Td  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 
"No   more   the   wretch   would  she  receive 

aguin. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  luitain  i 
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Otaftt  hit  ollence,  and  evil  wu  hk  mindr- 
But  he  had  aufler'd,  and  the  woald  be  kind : 
ttie  apurn'd   such   baaeaeM,  and   the  Ibaad 

within 
A  hit  acquittal  from  lo  Ibul  a  sin ; 
Tet  she  too  err'd,  and  miut  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  ihould  she  reject" 

SoMn  wai  summon'd ;  **  I'm  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  leduced  by  you ; 
Go  to  the  creature,  aay  that  I  intend, 
Foe  to  his  lint,  lo  be  hit  sorrow*!  friend ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread. 
By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed ; 
But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
That  prompto  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead. 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
Nor  bring  me  grovelling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 


I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raiM ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  lo  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest. 
His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  oonfess'd : 
1  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget" 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

"This  done,  the  mistrem  felt  disposed  to  look, 
As  selPapproving,  on  a  pious  book : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined, 
She  felt  her  act  too  mereiful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past—the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen— 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view- 
Yes  !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fiz'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step— till,  standing  by  her  side, 
llie  trembling  servant  gasp'd   for   breath*  and 

shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  atter'd-^<  He  is  dead !" 

"Dead!"  said  the  starded  lady.    ••Yes,  he 
fell 
Cloee  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by. 
Half  dsed  himself,  to  see  his  master  die." 

••Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven!  for  want  of 
foodr— 
••  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood  ;— 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by, 
And  to  forbeai^-O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

••  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news."- 
«•  Tie  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  •'  I  accuse: 
To  have  this  money  in  my  puree— to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and 

grieve; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
Aad  rest  in  comfort !— what  a  heart  is  mine !" 


TAL£  XVHL 

THE  WAOKK. 

lis  thoi^t  your  deer  doth  hold  you  at  a  bsj. 
limning  qfthe  Shnw^  act  v.  ac 

I  choose  her  for  myself: 

If  she  and  I  are  pleased,  whsi's  that  to  yon 


Let's  send  each  one  to  his  wile. 
And  he  wliose  wUe  Is  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

Now  by  the  world  it  is  a  lusty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

ib.  net.  VL 


ec.  I 


CoaifTER  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose 

Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gnins  ; 

PhrtneiB  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  muat  aneceed. 

When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  time  in  life. 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wiie ; 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 

They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move  ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  seme. 

They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  magnel 


Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Twas  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh : 
'*  His  wife  nught  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside^ 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do. 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  *'  for  business  fit. 
Who  to  a  female  can  hia  will  submit  ? 
Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why. 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ;— shall  a  wife  complain  f 
Friends  1  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  object 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect? 
No !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed.'* 

Clubb  heard  the  speechr^^^  My  friend  is  nioe," 
said  he; 
"  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me : 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prixe  to  gain  f 
What  he  approves,  a  laas  may  learn  to  foign. 
And  so  affect  t'  obey,  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives,  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Besides,  to  him  who  plajrs  such  lordly  part 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  f 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse, 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide, 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  tnce  the  friend  f 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed, 
Aikd  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notion!,  cast  his  eye  arotud. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  waa  seldom  mote ; 
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qfniek  to  ftoger,  atill  she  loved  to  nnile ; 
>ad  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  a  while ; 
Bbe  knew  her  doty,  and  she  loved  her  way, 
llore  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
Sbe  hfard  her  prieat  with  reverence,  and  her  sponae 
i*oa«  who  felt  the  prenure  of  her  vows ; 
tmfai  and  civil,  all  her  fiiendt  conien'd, 
Gtre  her  her  vray,  and  the  would  choote  the  belt ; 
TStogh  aome,  indeed,  a  sly  remark  would  make, 
Gire  ii  her  not,  and  ahe  would  chooM  to  take. 

Ail  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
■pent. 
Be  nw,  confess'd,  and  said  he  was  content 

Coanter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  wetgh'd, 
Aad  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  i«tider  creature,  full  of  feara  as  charms, 
A  beaateoQs  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  nA,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
Bat  Id  preserve  most  keep  it  id  the  stove : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look- 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves. 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
**  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  **  full  sure  some  mysteiy 

lies- 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  compiles, 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies.** 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — ^'*  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  '*  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  hh  designs  to  know  ? 
Ii  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home  T 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 


HaJK  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook;    1 1,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 

Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 

Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 

Foodly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 

For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 

Oie  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 

Uijd  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 

Ber  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 

Stjr  hot  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 

She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew. 

Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaim'd,  '*  How  meek !  how  mild  !  how 
kind! 
With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave. 
It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
Tis  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  sm  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
Bdt  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
Hoi  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
*  What  need  of  patience  ?"  to  himself  he  cried : 
"  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
Cnfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern  f  there  his  boast  should  end. 
No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
Where  Counter  oft  times  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
**  A  man,"  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
Gives  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
Now  better  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me" — 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak. 
Desired  his  friend,  "  another  theme  to  seek ; 
When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state  afiairs 
And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs." 
Bat  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
It  made  htm  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  all  that  boasting ;  "  Wanta  my  friend  applause  f 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease. 
For.  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please, 
niese  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone— 
Men  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alooe." 


wi  Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside  ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  fiee. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  "excuse  me  if  I 
swear,  ' 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dar», 
That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal— there's  my  stake." 

**  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  V* 
**  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  *'  or  chooM 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  •*  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view : 

**  'Twas  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  *'  and  vrfll 
grieve  my  love." 
"  'Twas  wrong,"  thought  Clubb,  *'  my  wife  vnll 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing. 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady ;  "  Madam,  I'm  to  blane. 
Bat  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  shame « 
Herein  my  folly — ^for  'tis  beet  to  say 
The  very  truth— I've  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
Tet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide) — 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  soom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear. 
You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  must  go.  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  3rou  consent  f— ^I  never  think  of  force." 

"  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  dame  replied  • 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride ; 
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If  1  in  triflM  be  the  wUfol  wift. 
8tili  tor  your  credit  I  would  loee  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  fix*d  ihe  day  of  your  retam, 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockbeada  learn,  . 
That  though  a  wife  may  Mmetimea  wish  to  rule. 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  Ibol ; 
I  would  at  times  adviae— but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  aaMuting  husband  mutt  obey.** 
The  happy  man,  who  thoug^ht  hie  lady  right 
In  other  caaea,  waa  aaiured  bvnight ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  piepared. 
To  show  his  doubting  firiends    how  much    he 

dared. 
Counter — who  grieving  aought    hia    bed,  his 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distressed — 
With  aofl  and  winning  speech  the  fiiir  prepared  ; 
*'She    all    his    counsels    comforts,  pleasures 

shared: 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul. 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happen'd  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happen*d  ao,  that  they  a  while  must  part — 
A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  sbOTt, 
And  business  calPd  him— he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 

sigh'd. 
A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismay*d, 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey 'd. 
« She  an  objection!     NoP'    she  sobb'd,  '*not 

one; 
Her  work  was  finish'd,  and  her  race  was  nm ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  alwasrs  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  Iheir 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall— 
And  she  expire  with  terror— that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit*^ 
"  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  it 

most—" 
*'  Enough  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost—" 
**  My  honour's  pledged  !**—'*  O !  yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  f 
I  shall  be  dead— on  whom  can  you  depend  f 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindneas  cnve, 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave." 
''Nay,    love,  attend— why,  bless   my    soul— I 

say 
I  will  return — ^there— weep  no  longer— nay  !*' 
«*  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
fint  spirits  fail  me  ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !' 
**  What,  madam !  must  ? — ^*.tis  wrong— I*maQgry^ 

sounds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  f** 
"  Go  then,  my  love !  it  ia  a  monstrous  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives— go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live. 
You  might  be  aagry,  now  you  must  fbi^ive ; 
Alaa !  I  faint — ah !  cruel — ^there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  &inted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong    terror  seized   him;  "O!  she    loved   so 

well, 
And  who  th*  e^ct  of  tenderness  could  tall  f* 

She  now  recovered,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — **  Ah !  cruel  man — " 
Till    the  sad   husband,  conscience    struck,  con- 

fees'd, 
*Tw8a  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jeat  ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid  ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  iid« 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  -his  guide  i 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  stdedp 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopped  to  read. 

**  My  friend,"  he  read—**  Our  journey  I  docluM, 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined , 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  o*eroome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasure  to  obey  : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love  ; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  afl&irs  T  they  envy  me  and  you  : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  f 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  yon  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  f 
Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease. 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 
"Agreed,"    said   Clubb,  '*with    all   my  soal 

agreed"— 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
*'  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express'd. 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest." 

*'  True,"  said  the  wife,  **  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride : 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring ; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn 

kind; 
Drooping  they  eeek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
Such   women    feel   not;  while   they  sigh  and 

weep, 
"Tis  but  their  habit — their  affections  sleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold. 
So  very  melting,  yet  ao  very  cold ; 
On  such  aflfection  let  not  man  rely, 
Th^  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  • 
But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sakei 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find. 
Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  mora 

kind." 
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TALE  XIX. 


T8B  CONTXRT. 


A  tapster  to  s  good  trade,  and  an  old  cloak  makai 

a  new  jorkin  ;  a  withered  tenringwman,  a  fresh  tapMer. 
Mmy  Wnm  ^  Wmd§cr,  act  L  00.  a 

A  fellow,  sir,  tliat  1  havo  known  go  about  whh  my 


1  taywetV,  fometimei  leaving  the  fear  of  Heayen  on 

the  left  kand,  and  holding  mine  honour  in  mj  neeefsitj, 
am  iiirc«d  <o  Anlllei  to  liedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Mtny  Hiwe  ^  fKadeor,  act  iL  ac  2. 

Tea,  and  at  that  yery  moment, 
CooaideimUon  like  an  angel  came, 
And  wkipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Btiury  F.  act  L  ac  1. 


I  ka^«  IWed  long  enough :  M7  May  of  UC» 
Is  &ll'n  into  tlie  eere,  the  jellow  leaf; 
And  that  wlUch  ahould  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  loTe,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  mnst  not  look  to  Iisto. 

Macbeth,  act  ▼.  ac  3. 

Som  to  oar  hero  have  a  hero'a  name 
Deniod,  because  no  ftther's  he  could  claim ; 
Nor  eoald  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  fall  lair  claim  to  her  eertificate ; 
Oa  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise : 
The  leas  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
Hie  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
He  who  depends  npon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puff*d  along, 
Ab  not  himself^-bnt  in  his  helpers— strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  hero's  name  was  clear^ 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  **  HereT' 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  Iband,  he  never  tried  to  find  ,* 
Whether  his  kindred  were  10  John  disgrace, 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  in&nt  state  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; 
All  his  sQccess  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  fKend ; 
Bat  in  a  maiket  town  an  active  boy 
Appear'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 
With   spirit  high   John  leam'd  the  world  to 
brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 
Knave  as  of  crfd,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  as  at  present,  sktU'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  humble  part  of  many  tmdes  he  taught. 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought; 
For  serving  maids  on  secret  errands  ran, 
Hie  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (ofl  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose. 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes : 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
Asmiant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  electioa  John's  impartial  mind 
Wtt  ID  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined ; 


To  all  in  tarn  full  he  allegiance  swore, 
Aitd  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bora : 
His  liberal  sonl  with  every  sect  agreed. 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  th^ir  creed  | 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 
Bat  the  ftall  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beanty  his  attention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  expresi'd. 
And  lies  be  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been. 
But  fiite  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene; 
A  fever  seized  him,  **  He  should  surely  die — ** 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hf»pe,  and  counsell'd  him  to  prey ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies: 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true  ; 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace: 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applaose. 
Life  to  their  seal,  and  glory  to  their  cause ; 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  fbrm'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn 

tone. 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  hnmble,  meek. 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  ftith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows— 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  diy. 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fiiU  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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By  nature  active  eml  from  vice  reetraio'd, 
Increaaing  Hade  hie  bolder  riewi  suclaui'd ; 
His  friends  and  teachen,  finding  ao  much  seal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased» 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teacheri  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  claai 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  eveiy  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summon'd  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  seal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  mach  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  ilrithdrew ; 
His  fear  abated—**  What  had  he  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  ?** 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  "  Dighton,  stationer,'*  was  gilt  thereon ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed^"  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  f 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

'Twss  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resigned  .- 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craf^  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
"They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  f 
'TIS  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is— I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Tet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find, 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind  ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steaL 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 
No  longer  John  was  fill'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
Bat  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  imporunt  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighion's  mind  was  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  heaii 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeer'd  ;  I 

The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  woo  the  sool  | 
From  iui  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control :  i 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peros*^ 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  efiect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove ;  | 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent,  | 

A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

"John,"  said  the  teacher,  "John,  with  great 
concern. 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  diseem  ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow  f 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  t 
Who  at  the  evening  t  where  is  brother  John  t 
We  ask— are  answer'd.  To  the  tavern  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou'rt  nursing  for  a  cold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  men .') 

"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  shop; 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop ; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baubles 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  f 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed. 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
What's  here  ?  a  book  of  dances ! — ^you  advance 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  f 
How !  *  Go ! — '  it  says,  and  '  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble — ^but  'tis  so 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou  make  t 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here  ?    the  '  School  for  Scandal'— pretty 

schools! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  f 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  f 
'  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
'  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  '  Tim  Grin  ;* 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  facetious  in  thy  sin  ; 
And   what?   *  th*  Archdeacon's  Charge '—'tis 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd.  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stufi^ 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough  ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

"John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughui  and  purposes  preside, 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
Tet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel. 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold, 
How  fashion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trapping! 

dwell  f 
John,  thou  host  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel ; 
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See!  on  b«r  boeom  raats  ihe  tign  of  tin. 
The  giving  proof  of  naughty  thoaghts  wiibin; 
Wh«t !  't«  a  croos ;  come  hither— as  a  friend 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  Bhamefal  badge  I  rend." 
'Rend^if  yoa  dare,"  said  Dighton;  **  you 'shall 
find 
A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined; 
Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  til  timee  ready  for  th'  expected  day  7 — 
To  ihare  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home ; 
And  ahall  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  Diy  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  ? 
HsTe  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  ? 
Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
Vilso  io  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  ? 

**  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  salef 
The  tiile  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale ; 
And  for  the  rest,  'tis  neither  wise  nor  jnst, 
1b  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Why  ibould  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
.ie,  or  perchance  th'  archbishop,  may  be  right. 
"  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  is  true ; 
.  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — nothing  new; 
Bui  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  same  lights,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — but  I  have  found 
Some  aiDs  among  you,  and  the-  best  unsound  : 
You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
When  1  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
(I  own  my  folly,)  I  was  flll'd  with  awe ; 
Yon  tpoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  f 
Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
Bat  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

**  When  you  were  mounled  in  your  roatrnm  high. 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  firom  our  baseness  grow ; 
Touch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest. 
And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confeas'd : 
1*hea6, 1  exclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
%  him  who  taught,  delighted,  and  amazed ; 
Olad  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

"  But  when  I  view'd  yon  in  a  clearer  light, 
And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
When,  at  his  humble  prayer,  you  deign'd  to  eat 
Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease. 
Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  pease ; 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to 'find. 
Yon  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
^  gave  OS  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
'Of  a  few  seuls  besides  your  own  to  come ; 
"***!«  this  world*s  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy'd  it  loo ; 
AH  this  perceiving,  can  yon  think  it  strange 
^W  change  in  you  should  work  an  equal  change  f 
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**  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  **  and  gone 

For  everlasting.*' **  Go  thyself,"  said  John ; 

**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew. 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attached  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight* 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  his 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere. 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer  ; 
That  doctrines  soimd  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay,  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ron  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  wiihdrev? 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  toa 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  ba 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd. 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request. 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance, 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  sister — ^poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  reed  * 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week ; 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increased  the  while. 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt. 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain. 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do  : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase. 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exdaim'd, "  Why  longer  should  I  strive  t 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton,  to  make  glad  the  old  t" 
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CThe  tons  he  had  to  early  gimvet  were  gooe. 
And  ^irit  were  bordena  lo  the  mind  of  John.) 
*'  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  auatain, 
That  now  to  nothing  moat  return  again ; 
Bat  what  are  all  ray  profita,  credit,  trade. 
And  pariah  honoura  7 — lolly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looka  appear'd 
Sednesa  increaaed  by  much  he  aaw  and  heaid : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  ahop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  commenta  ere  they  walk*d  away : 
They  mark'd  ihe  window,  fiU'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawleaa  prints  of  reputatiooa  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  gmced. 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  waa  their  brother's  praise , 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  atopp*d 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receiTe  it  dropp'd ; 
WHiere  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd, 
And  far-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyea !  hair !  ao  prim !  ao  fierce !  ao 

sleek ! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  ia  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  possing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  «hey  spake !  how  atnmgly !  warmly ! 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  m3raterie8  deep, 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  linger'd  near. 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — "  And  can  the  loat  one  feel. 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run ; 
When  he,  partaking  with  a  choaen  few. 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  t 
No !  all  is  lust,  her  favours  Fortune  shower*d 
Upon  the  roan,  and  he  is  overpower*d ; 
The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
Of  ncedleKs  wealth,  and  that  hoR  made  him  poor: 
Success  undoes  him,  he  has  risen  to  fall. 
Has  gain*d  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  hia  all; 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  hia  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 
He  has  retreated  from  the  choaen  track  ; 
And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his  back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  hia  head ; 
What  once  amuaed,  now  rather  made  him  sad, 
What  shotild  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide, 
And  from  his  meeting  he  waa  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt, 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  waa  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  laat ; 
His  stomach  faird,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  "  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
"  No  more !"  he  said, "  but  why  should  I  complain  f 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  paia : 
Could  1  be  sure— but  why  should  I  despair f 
I'm  sure  my  conduct  haa  been  juat  and  fair ; 
'n  vouth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
repented,  and  have  sorrow  itiU : 


I  had  my  comforta,  and  a  growing  tmde 

Gave  greater  pleamre  than  a  lartmie  imda  ; 

And  as  I  more  poaaeaa'd  and  reeaan'd  more, 

I  loat  thooe  comforts  I  eojoy'd  before. 

When  reverend  gnidet  1  aaw  my  table  loond. 

And  in  my  guardian  gaeat  my  aafety  Iband : 

Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease. 

Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  frfeeae  ; 

Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  fate  have  I, 

Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  aaid,  and  died  ;  hia  trade,  hia  name  is  gone. 
And  all  that  once  gave  conaequence  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  (riend. 
When  conacieoee  told  him  it  waa  time  to  m«ld ! 
A  friend  discreet,  conaiderate,  kind,  sincere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  groanda  of  hope  and 

fear; 
And  proved  that  apirita,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokena  of  man's  aafety  ahowr ; 
Had  reaaon  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace ; 
Had  he  while  lealoua  been  diacreet  and  pure, 
Hia  knowledge  humble,  and  hia  hope  secure  ;>- 
Theae  guidea  bad  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock* 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  ahoek  ; 
But  hia,  alaa !  was  placed  upon  the  sand* 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  itand. 
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A  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  soqwcts  none ;  on  whose  fiwlish  konea^ 
My  practice  may  ride  easy. 

Bng £«ar,act  L  ac  1 

He  lets  me  feed  with  binds, 
Bars  ma  the  place  of  brother. 

As  You  Like  ff,  act  I.  ec  L 
'Twas  I,  bat  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  ten  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

Jb.  act  It.  ac  8. 

Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  Britiah  coaat, 
Dwelt  not  a  aeaman  who  had  more  to  boaat ; 
Kind,  aimple,  and  sincere — ^he  aeldom  spoke. 
But  sometimes  sang  and  choruss'd,  **  Hearts  of  Odkf 
In  dangers  steody,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  da]rs  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  ezclaim*d,  '*  *tis  Fletcher  we  behold  ;" 
But  to  bis  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  viewed  his  form,  they  grudged  the  fitther^ 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careleal  lad. 
With  juat  the  failinga  that  hia  lather  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  hia  lather  lack*d. 

George  lived  at  sea ;  upon  the  land  a  gneel^ 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  itiklike,  hia  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  ahudder'd  at  the  atonn ; 
Still  with  the  aeaman'a  to  connect  hia  trade. 
The  boy  waa  bound  where  blocks  and  lopee  ware 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind, 
And  waa  to  Lnwc  pitifhl  and  kind ; 
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A  very  Atther.  till  hi*  art  wm  gain'd. 
And  iben  m  IHend  unwearied  he  remain'd : 
He  aaw  bis  bfother  was  of  epirit  low, 
Hii  temper  peeviah,  and  his  motions  slow ; 
Not  6t  to  buaito  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake : 
Bat  the  kind  asulor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Else  bad  be  aeea  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  oonrt,  what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  be  to  disiauit  gain  the  way  discern 'd, 
And  none  ao  crooked  hot  his  genius  leam'd. 
Isaac  waa  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  m  bouee,  and  there  the  landsman  dwelt; 
Wroughi  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home. 
For  tbere  ^irould  George  with  cash  and  comforts 


And  when  ^bey  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around, 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 
He  wiab'd  lor  some  pur^pIace,  and  one  might  fall, 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote — and,  were  it  well  applied. 
Might  have  its  worth — end  he  had  views  beside ; 
Old  Bnrgeaa  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  him  with  a  tote ; 
Tor  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
Bat  bow*d  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  lady  gave, 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — ^he  seera*d  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame : 
Not  an  oQtrageoua  love,  a  scorching  fire, 
Bat  friendly  liking  and  chastbed  desire ; 
And  thos  he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
I&  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yetHelay'd, 
And  what  be  gain*d  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
Noc  ssk*d  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent ; 
Bot   took   his    grog,  wrought   hard,  and  was 

content; 
1^  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
1V>  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
"  Pk«ss'd,  I  must  go ;  why  then,  'tis  better  far 
At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
'nisn  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shnn, 
Ai  if  I  fear'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
*  Go  not  !'*  said  Isaao—"  Toa  shall  wear  disgnise." 
"Whatr  said  the  seaman,  -  clothe  myself  with 

liesr 
"0!  bat  there's  danger."—"  Danger  in  the  fleet  f 
Yoa  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
So  DOW  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 
^w:  awhile  demurr'd — but,  in  his  heart, 
^  tttighl  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
^  beneftetiotts— favour  is  a  chain ; 
Bot  they  the  feeling  soom,  and  what  they  wish 

disdain ; — 
)^1«  beings  form'd  in  coarMr  mould  will  bate 
^e  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate ; 
Jfo  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
j^^th  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
"  Ittac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
^Ting  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
^^ «»  do  something  'twizt  the  groan  and  cry : 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize. 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  hasi  ofl  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  learn'd  physicians,  and  they  will  he  paid : 
Their  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea» 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell ! — ^I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  roust  fall." 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak, 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace, 
It  slowly  roU'd  upon  the  rueful  face. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Years  fled— war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd, 
While  the  slow  landsman  still  his  profito  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  ofHce  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  his  own  defects  roost  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought: 
Whom  thus  the  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas ! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend  : 
Siill  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — heaven  knew  how  he  should  live ; 
"  But  you,"  he  added,  **  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare, 
And  now  for  trouble  roust  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way, 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say : 
Then  change  not,  brother,  your  more  happy  state. 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  ^  It  is  right  and  fit. 
In  all  our  crosses^ humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust" 
He  added,  *'  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  **  Have  a  cheerful  heart" 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  bis  brother's  guide. 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied  ; 
At  such  reproofii  the  cnfly  landsman  smiled, 
And  sofUy  said,  **  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made. 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored, 
Elase  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  uSotd  ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please, 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighboun  drank  bis 

health. 
And  George  exclaim'd,  "Ah!  what  to  this  is  wealth  f 
Better,"  said  he,  '*  to  bear  a  loving  heart. 
Than  roll  in  riches— but  we  now  must  part!" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride — 
So  life  is  threaten'd,  and  so  man  is  tried. 
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Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be; 
His  leg  was  lopp*d ;  and  though  his  heart  was  sonnd, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'dp 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more  : 
Trae,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent. 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  "  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do>; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 
Tlie  landsman  read— and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd  :— 
*  Could  he  resolve  t'  admit  so  poor  a  guest? 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay, 
Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay  ;" 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
**  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander'd.  may  the  man  maintain; 
Refiiae  we  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
**  "Hot  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  craiy  building  will  endure ; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — ^he  may  be  propped  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  batter'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought" 
Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known. 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown, 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more, 
like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy, 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 
Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  offence, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question'd,  "choose  to 

come, 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room? 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him— 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  thfi  scent  of  smoke. 
George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  fo 
find 
Hk  brother  MTishing  to  be  reckon'd  kind : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distiaaa 

Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress ; 

But  none  he  foimd  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 

To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 

Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea  ; 

But  Geoige  indeed — for  George  they  call'd    the 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  aleefH 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till   the  fond    mother    cried — ^**That  nuui   will 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.'* 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil. harder  to  be  borne; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  day,) 
"  Ah !  brother  Isaac  .'—What !  I'm  in  the  way  !*' 
*'  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
On  any  iemi»— in  short,  we  must  comply  : 
My  spouse  hail  money — she  roust  have  her  wUl — 
Ah!  brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pilU" 

George  tried  the  lady — **  Sister,  I  ofl^nd." 
*'  Me  2"  she  replied — *'  O  noi — ^you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  way. 
Whom  I.  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  *'  what  a  head  w«a 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  afl'ection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  look, 
Or  stroye  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  grieft  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
**  Brother !"  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excoae 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations-— (curse  the  haughty  crew) — 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  apeak  so  loud— and  they  have  natures  sofl-« 
Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  loff .'" 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  teaza  he  shed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  come. 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  diagraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  ait ; 
He  grew  rebellious««at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy ^you 

Apply  to  us  ? No!  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  We  are  engaged — ^you  can  have  nothing  here  !'* 
George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed ; 
Tet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  hit  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled ; 
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T%B  mother  bade  him  from  the  leA  refrain. 
Bat.  tboagfa  with  caatlon,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  DOW  his  tales  the  nilor  feebly  told. 
Ha  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
Ute  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Parioin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  ahame, 
The  food  untonch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy^s  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 
"Uncle  will   dief*   said  George — the  piteoiii 
wife 
Eiclaim'd,  **  She  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
fiat  sirk  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd  ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What !  ponish'd  for  his  love ! 
1^0 !  he  would  go,  but  softly  toithe  room, 
Sifaling  in  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Oore  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
*  George,  are  you  ill  ?" — end  hurried  him  away; 
Tec  to  his  wife  won^d  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  **  Do  use  my  brother  well  .*" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  look  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
Bat  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essayed 
To  cheer  his  nncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
But  DOW  the  lather  caught  him  at  the  door, 
Aod,  swearing — ^yee,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
Aod  cried,  *'  Away !  How !  brother,  I'm  surprised. 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
Ut  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
Voor  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain; 
Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Toar  own  absurd  narrations  to  eojoy  f 
What !  sullen !— ha !  George  Fletcher !  yon  shall 

haoA  sa  yon  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me !" 
He  spoke,  and,  frtwning,  to  his  dinner  went, 
Hen  coord  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  tiroes  when  he  compell'd  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one : 
fiat  the  wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
^k  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh : 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest, 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd  ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art, 
fiscay'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
Th'  observant     wife    remark'd,   "The    boy    is 

grown 
So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
^  ckMte  and  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet— do  watch  them  and  detect" 
^•orge  now  remark'd  that    all  waa    still   at 
night. 
And  hasteoM  up  with  terror  and  delight; 
^  Uocle  r*  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door ; 
"  IK)  let  me  in" — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
'^  carefol  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried,-.**  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  f 
«ek  to  your  mother  .'"-^nd  with  hasty  blow, 
1^  lent  th'  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
'lU  this  your  oonduct  ?-~is  it  thus  you  plan  ? 
»<Bdace  my  chiM,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 
Wrile  disput»^_What  is  it  that  you  mean  J— 


George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  dependa  i 
What!  not  a  word  7  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come!  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  7 — Speak,  you  villain,  speak ! — 
Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb: 
ni  ope  your  mouth,  impostor !  if  I  come  : 
Let  me  approach — I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed, 
Yoii  stubborn  dog O  God  !  my  brother's  dead !" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart: 
But  day  by  da^  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  avarice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  c(Miscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone, 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook — 
"  So,"  said  his  son,  *'  would  my  poor  uncle  look."-" 
**  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire."— 
*•  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire."— 
*'  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied.'* 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart; 
And  I  to  break  it — 'twas  a  demon's  pert!" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
*'This  is  your  folly,"  said  bis  heartless.wife, 
"Alas!  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life; 
It  suffered  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay, 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away.'* 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"  Did  he  not  curae  me,  child  7" — "  He  never 
cursed, 
Bnt  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  woold 

burst."— 
**  And  so  will  mine."—"  Then,  father,  yon  must 

pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeoting  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  £k>WB. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
"These  ftnm  my  heart,"  he  cries,  "all  feeling 

drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  lovei" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease: 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now, 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  posseis'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  bei^ 
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As  thus  he  livM,  if  living  be  to  sigh. 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 

THK  UEARNKD  BOY. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostenty 
To  please  his  grandam. 

Merchant  qf  Veniee^  act  ii.  sc  2. 

And  then  the  whining  school-bo^,  with  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  lilce  snail, 

Unwillingly  to  school. 

Am  You  Uk€  21,  act  Ii.  sc.  7. 

He  Is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  wae— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Merrjf  Wives  <f  WtndtOTt  act  Iv.  sc.  I. 

One  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 

Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 

Begin  his  fashion. 

Jtditu  CoMir,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

0 1  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confess. 

Henrif  VJ.  Part  2.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

An  honeat  man  was  Fanner  Jones,  and  true, 
He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Grave,  cautious*  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he. 
Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 
LbH  with  his  children  in  a  widow*d  state. 
The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 
Thougji-prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 
With  eool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profess'd  a  pure  maternal  joy, 
By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy  ; 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest. 
Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distress*d  : 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  left  alone — 
Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life. 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O !  *tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
Tis  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve, 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  oider,  prudence  in  afiairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  theirs ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed. 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Yet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard, 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompasa'd  round — 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly. 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
**  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  gevem  well— indeed  it  cannot  be."— 


"  Yes."  he  replied,  *'  it  calls  for  pains  and  cftre  ; 

But  I  must  bear  it."—"  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 

Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye." — 

"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  may  supply." — 

"  Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will 

'*  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me 

I  have  a  mother" — ^  She,  poor  ancient  aoul  I 

Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  f 

Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  cmtb^ 

Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  ahere  f 

Age  is  itself  impatient.  uncontraU'd." — 

"  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old."— 

**Thou  bast  shrewd  servantj»— they  are    evila 

sore."*— 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more." — 
"  Will  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  maa  T' — 
**  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdravr. 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat* 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim*d. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claimed. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend  ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  pla« 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  muat  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prove. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  oooi- 

mence. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence : — 
Our  farmer  thus  the  proffer'd  kindness  fled. 
And  shunnM  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came. 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  harden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govern'd  with  resistless  hand. 
And  where  he  could  not  guide,  he  would  command : 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer'd. 
And   his  fair  daugbtere  loved  him,  though  tbey 

fear*d ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and,  as  his  wealth  was  known. 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam*s  side, 
Humour*d  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride : 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninformed  and  weak. 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek ; 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour, 'or  his  pride> 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age. 
The  old  are  pleased  e'en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scorned  by  proud  mankinds 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  hod, 
,  Yet  saw  vith  pain  a  shining,  timid  lad  i 
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Wh(Hn  he,  iDstmcting,  led  through  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  man  perjbrms,  what  nature  yields : 
Bot  Sfephen,  listless,  wander'd  from  the  view. 
From  beasts  he  fled,  ibr  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  Iambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleased  the  v^eakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night, 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

Kght; 
Her  Bible  stories  she  impress'd  betimes, 
And  fiU'd  his  head  with  hymns  snd  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powera  nnaeen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread. 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 
The  &ther  wisb'd  such  errors  to  correct, 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
Bot  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  flirmer  be ; 
In  Tain  he  tried  the  shiftless  lad  to  guide. 
And  yet  'twas  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
He  at  the  viDage  school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Tet  the  good  dame  aflirm'd  her  £ivourite  child 
WsB  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
*That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak. 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 
The  father  doubted— but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
There  the  rude  lads  compell'd  the  child  to  fight, 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  At  night ; 
At  this  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew. 
And  bade  her  darling  '*  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie^ 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die.^ 
This  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Tet  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart. 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate, 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
Od  pains  and  care,  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  had  his  iather^s  praise,  who  now  esjHed 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride ; 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make. 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ, 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
^7>  but  humble— little  could  be  gain'd ; 
'Hie  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  pert, 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  &ther  bade  his  son  attend 
To  all  his  duties,  and  obey  his  friend  ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright^ 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
Till  acts  10  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
"Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
1"  usume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 
I  ny,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true. 
And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride, 
B«ve  faar'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside : 
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While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  efieminate ; 
Here,  take  my  punw,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(Tis  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  w^ill  produce : 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  conjuration,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up 
and  down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town. 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam — ^lost  the  force. 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
Twas  good  advice,  and  meant, «  My  son,  be  good  ;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean, 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
"Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  first  of  aU, 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean: 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.' 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  father— **  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 
The  dame ;  "  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheeLi  ap- 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach, 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fiU'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  beiray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy, 
Demdre  and  silent  at  his  new  employ : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afmtd  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  ciintempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them. 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book  ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  **  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  ulk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the  peii» 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk ; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
O !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand  ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore  !— 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind  ; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  hod  he  kept 
His  purpose  secxet,  while  hiaenvy  slept;. 
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Virloe,  perfaapi,  bad  oooqoer'd,  or  hw  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  aomethmg  like  a  man  ; 
He  then  in  tnAing  points  the  youth  advisedr 
Talk*d  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modemiaed ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take. 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  avi-ake  ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd. 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  ftir. — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm. 
And  freely  talking— '<  But  it  is,*'  said  he, 
**  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free ;" 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  aim  by  him  been  seized. 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
"  Alas  r*  he  sigh'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive. 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
**  He  loved,"  he  said.  **  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 
''Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  You  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd, "  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  hearty 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
But   what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from  all   these 

pains! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains."—' 

**  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man. 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
Tet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  kix>w 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now  "  he  cried,  *'  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet'* 
He    spoke    abash'd — "Nay,   nay!"   the  friend 
replied, 
"  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within: 
Of  this  hereafter— we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  yoar  fancy  feed* 
And  reasonen  form  your  morals  and  jroor  creed." 
The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  iairly 
paid, 
^nd  Stephen  read  undaunted*  undimay'd: 


But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  in  order,  to  enjoy  the  Aovf ; 
Next  lettered  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order, — I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe, — 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needs 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds  ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  J  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign  : 
'Hirough  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runa. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base. 
With  all  that  merits  soom,  and  all  that  meela 

grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pHupous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  dnmes, 
Fanciera  of  flowen,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  oae ; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs— eurvey'd,  enjoy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  deatioy'd  : 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read* 
Had  vast  efl^t  on  Steplien's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  beat: 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  iiis  limbs  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  ooime. 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The    clerks   exclaim'd— "  Tis  famous,  and   'tis 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  atill 
(Though  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  houra,  though  hard  the  case. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  ware 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind, 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd  : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news : 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  uigent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came, 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blame : 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  dvUou»  son,  and  now 
Mjf  most  obedUnt — thia  can  I  allow  7 
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Can  I  with  plearare  or  with  ptetienee  tee 
Ahofmt  ooce  so  baaitleM,  and  lo  free  f" 

Bot  soon  the  ktmaiBn  heavy  tidings  told, 
fhat  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold : 
'Stephen,  though  ■teady  at  hii  desk,  waa  grown 
A  rtke  and  oozoomb — ^thii  he  grieved  to  own  i 
His  routin  left  hia  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Loonging  about  in  qoite  a  heathen  way ; 
Sometimes  he  awore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face : 
1  seirch'd  hia  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
The  woiks  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
Which  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read. 
If  irom  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed  : 
I  KHnetimes  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
ftit  Vm  a  cit,  each  works  are  lost  on  me — 
They're  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philosophy.** 

"  0,  send  him  down/'  the  father  soon  replied ; 
"  Let  rae  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried  : 
If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
SoBie  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 

Stei^en  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
"Go  to  the  farmer  f  to  the  rustic's  home f 
Cone  the  base  threat'ning— "  '*  Nay,  child,  never 

curae; 
Corrapied  long,  your  case  is  growing  worae." — 
"  I !"  qooih  the  youth,  "  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  ftnlt ;  what  fault  have  yon  to  find  ? 
npTOTe  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
loqnire^my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  lace ; 
Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  f 
A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep; 
This  let  him  know." — "  It  would  his  wrath  excite : 
Bijt  come,  prepare,  you  most  away  to-night." — 
"What !  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave. 
My  ftithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  !"— 
"Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
All  these  improvements :  they  are  lost  on  me." 

The  youth,  though  loath,  obey 'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  fanner  lather,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
fidt  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 
Stephen,   though    vain,  was   with    his   fiither 
mule; 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute ; 
^  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know : 
^tte  to  the  grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
°*w  her  amazement,  and  enjoy'd  the  joke : 
out  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
^ething  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  there  seem*d  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
^1  threatening  something  dismal  to  produce* 

Ere  this  the  father  at  his  leisure  read 
^e  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled  ; 
H«  «aw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 


*o  preauming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind  ; 


Od 

Jjnese  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
r^l^^ctnn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thoughts  away ; 
J*^  »n  a  close  recess,  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 

20 


There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  dame* 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fmiight> 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  liight  and  moming  road ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condenm'd  the  new ; 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  ofVen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appear'd  ;  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verse. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed,  * 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once ;   and   now,  my  cfaildf 
they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  ranneth  fast  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

*'  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  t 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was  Joseph  fouxul  when  Pharaoh  dream'd  hif 

dreams  .* 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  hewilder'd  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred  ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forma 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afllict  mankind, 
Prone  (so  T  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craA  be  made 
Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold. 
And  hell  was  threaten'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  BO  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  prey  t 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say : 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disturb'd,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest : 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

*'  O !  wicked !  wicked !  my  unhappy  child. 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled !" 

*'  How !  wicked,  say  you  f  you  can  little  guem 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness ; 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  and 

fiime; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten'd  pains ;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head : 
Love  ia  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire. 
And  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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80  mty  ray  books — and  what  betides  they  ahow 
T^  time  to  let  this  honest  fanner  know. 
May.  look  not  prave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
Is  such  hti  purpose  f  then  he  shall  be  told 
The  vulgar  insult—*' 

— «  Hold,  in  mercy  hoW— " 
**  Father.  Of  father!  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm — O !  leave  us  not  alone : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin — "    In  rain ;  stroke  after  stroke. 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried, 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt. 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  vras  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place — 
Snch  cures    are   done  when  doctors  know  the 
case. 

"  O !  I  shall  die--my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words  ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well, 
There  is  a  devil,  O !  there  is  a  hell  ; 
And  I'm  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die." 

^'Vain.  worthless,  stupid  wretch.**'   the  ftther 
cried, 
*  Dam.  thou  presome  to  teach  f  art  thoa  a  guide  t 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  dtsirsas 
To  hear  thy  tbeughls  in  their  religioos  dreasj 
Thy  pioQs  iblly  owved  ny  strong  djadain* 
Yet  I  Ibigave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain : 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  ooold  eadoTB  thee  in  thy  present  creed  $ 
Is  it  for  thee,  tboa  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  canae  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
AiheisU  themselves  would  scom   a   friend   like 
thee.^ 

**  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  vrorthies ;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scotindrel  ikvonrites  most  for  ever  sleep  s 
Each  yields  his  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doora'd  to  bam ; 
Two  noble  fiigoti  made  the  flame  you  aee. 
Reserving  only  two  foir  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  standr 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand  : 
The  just  meraenios  that,  though  silent,  ahow 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flovr  ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power. 
And  foel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

**  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  deaxgn'd 
By  care  from  foUy  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able.  Would  have  lent  his  aid : 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide. 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride : 
Teachers  mra  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
Scom  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  only 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


Thomas  Cn^TTOiTON,  the  poflthumooa  son  of  a 
whoolmaater  in  Bristol,  was  bom  there  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1752.    At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
^ras  placed  at  the  school  which  his  father  had  su- 
periDtended  ;  but  he  showed  such  little  capacity 
fcr  learning,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  his  mother 
as  a  dali  boy,  incapable  of  improvement    Mrs. 
Chatterton,  aaya  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  onr  memoir,  was  rendered  extremely  un- 
liappy  by  the  apparently  tardy  underatandiug  of 
her  SOD,  till  he  **  fell  in  love,"  as  she  expressed  her- 
lelff  with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
muittscript,  tn   French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
taking  ad^rantage  of  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 
tiate him  in  the  alphabet    She  afterwards  taught 
Um  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  and  this 
ciremnstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  is 
rapposed  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  ibndness 
for  antiqaitiee  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
elianty-achool,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
nndistinguiahed,  except  by  a  pensive  gravi^  of 
demeanoar,  and  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence  over  his 
playmates.    Thia  he  exhibi ted.  says  h is  sister,  even 
before  he  waa  five  years  old  ;  and  not  long  after- 
ward, her  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 
voald  have  painted  on  a  small  present  of  earthen- 
ware about  to  be  made  to  him,  "  Paint  me,"  he  is 
nid  to  have  replied,  *'  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
tmnpet,  to  trumpet  my' name  over  the  world." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading  -,  for  which  he  suddenly 
imbibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
pocket-money  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
borrowed  others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
be  wss  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
volumes  in  thia  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
umI  divinity ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  appears 
to  have  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
bad  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
ycu's  gift  Among  these  venes,  were  probably 
tboae  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
■^cten  and  school-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
^^ed  by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
be  made  very  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
•wfulness  of  the^ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
PWparaiory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
P^*^*Md  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
iddition  to  his  other  aoquireiAentf,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
<«ly  fault  his  master  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
^  year,  was  the  send  Jag  an  abusive  anonymous 
letter  to  his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
*^|*eovered  to  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
dis^iw  his  own  handwriting  so  successfully  as  he 
^afterward. 
^  •  preface  to  the  history  of  Chatterton's  literary 


impostures,  which  commenced  about  this  time,  a 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstancea 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  known  at 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcli£fe, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and  that 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscripts, 
being  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had,  at 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chatterton 's  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upon 
these  occasions,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments, of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  to 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  of 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chatterton,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hia 
clerkship ;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  unused, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother  s  house. 
His  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  "  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could 
be  like  it"  The  parchments,  he  said,  consisted 
of  poetical  and  other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  aflerward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript. 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  the 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  being 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily  re- 
flised  to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  length 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  and, 
afler  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  fiither,  who 
had  found  it,  with  several  others,  in  Redclifle 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spread 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcott,  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  furnished 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  seve- 
ral of  the  above  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  sup. 
plied  with  money,  and  introduced  into  company. 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  Thistlethwayte, 
'*  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with  all 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modem  empi- 
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ric"  His  lavoarite  studiet,  however,  were  herald- 
ry and  English  antiquitiea ;  and  one  of  his  chief 
occupationa  was  in  making  a  oollection  of  old 
English  words  from  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  these  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  satirical  essays,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  gave  way  to  fits  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  by  wandering  about  Redclifl^  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  *'  He  was  always,*'  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  and 
would  sometimes  say  to  me, '  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the  ciever- 
eat  thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half-«- 
crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.' "  This  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  beibre  which  he  would  sometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  Ossian,  and 
subscribed  with  Chatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Dunkdmus  Bristoliennt.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was  an  offer  to 
furnish  Horace  Walpole  with  some  accounts  of  a 
series  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small  spe- 
cimens of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walpole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  further  in- 
formation ;  and,  in  answer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumsunces  of  Chatterton.  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irksome 
profession,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  the  natuml  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced the  poems  sent  to  Walpole  to  be  fo^eries, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
our  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
mediate return  of  his  manuscripts,  which  Walpole 
enclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  after  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  **  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
use  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances."  Here  their 
correspondence  ended,  and  on  these  circumstances 
alone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  of,  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  favourable  attention  to  his  correspondence ; 
but  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  dfttance  of 
nearly  two  years  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  injustice  and  absurdity.  ' 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  composed  a  satirical   poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  he  abuied  the  Princess-dowager  of 
*ia  and  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  partisans 


of  ministry  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Mr.  Cat cott.  and 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.    His  character, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  lo  develope  itaeif  in 
an  unfavourable  light;  but  the  assertion  that  he 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  ia   contra- 
dicted by  unexceptionable  testimony.     I^he  most 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  hia  continued 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  hia  intention 
to  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  become 
burdensome  to  him.    He  had  also  grown  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  his  profession ;  and  purposely,  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  desks  paper,  entitled 
his  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  his  dismissal   from   Mr.   Lambert,  into 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fallen.     He  now 
determined   to  repair  to  London;   and  on    being 
questioned  by  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  concerning  his 
plan  of  life,  returned  this  remarkable  answer :  **  My 
first  attempt,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  in  the  literary 
way ;  the  promises  I  have  received  are  aufHcient 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I,  conU^ry  to  expec- 
tation, find  myself  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  case, 
turn  Methodist  preacher.    Credulity  is  as  potent  a 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  de- 
vised.   But  if  thnt,  too,  should  fail  me,  my  last  and 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."    Such  was  the  language 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  yeans  of  age  ; 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  not  that  of  a  sim- 
ple, ingenuous  youth,  *'smitwith  the  love  of  sacred 
song,"  a  Beauie*s  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chatterton's 
admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May.  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  could  desire. 
**  I  get,"  he  adds,  "four  guineas  a  month  by  one 
magazine  ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of  Eng- 
land,  and  other  pieces,  which  will  more    than 
double  that  sum.    Occasional  essays  for  the  daily 
papers  would  more  than  support  me.    What  a  glo- 
rious prospect !"    His  engagements,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  and  profitable ;  but  we  are 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  against  giving  implicit 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chatterton's    letters, 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  his  literary  and  po- 
litical friends  in  the  metropolis.    It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckford, 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expectations 
of  patronage  from  the  opposition  party,  which  he 
at  first  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  Beckford,  at 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almost  frantic,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  the  op- 
position side,  altered  his  intentions.    He  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  "  he  was  a  poor  author,  who  could 
write  on  both  sides ;"  and  it  appears  that  he  ac- 
tually did  so,  as  two  essays  were  found  after  his 
death,  one  eologixing,  and  the  other  abusing,  the 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  remonstrance* 
On  the  latter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bieckford,  is  thii 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Bingley— set  for,  and  thrown  cot  of  the 
North  Britain,  2l8t  of  June,  on  account  of  the 
lord  mayor's  death. 

Lost  by  his  death  on  this  essay £l  116 

Oained  in  elegies £2  2 

in  essays 3  3 

5    60 

Am  glad  he  is  dead  by • ....iO  13  6 
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hopes  of  obteining  eminence  m  a  polilieal 
writer  dow  became  extraYaganUy  sanguine,  and 
he   alrndy  seems  to  bave  considered  bimself  a 
man    of  considerable    public   importanca    **My 
ooapaiiy.'*  be  says,  io  a  letter  to  his  sister,  **  is 
cotarted  everywhere ;  and  could  I  humble  myself 
ta  go  tnio  a  compter,  could  bave  bad  twenty  places 
beftire  oow ;  but  I  must  be  aipong  the  great ;  state 
maoera  suit  me  better  than  commercial."    These 
bright  prospects,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
suddenly  clouded ;  and.  afUr  a  short  career  of 
diseipation,  which  kept  pace   with  his  hopes,  he 
£Mxnd  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
trooageof  the  great;  and,  to  escape  the  scene  of 
Uie  mortification,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  the  post  of  sorgeon's-mate  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.    It  is  leas  certain  to  what  extent  he  vras 
now  employed  by  the  booksellers,  than  that  he 
ielt  the  idea   of  dependence   upon  them  insup- 
portable, and  soon  fell  into  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence as  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  necessary 
loud.     Such  was  his  pride,  however,  that  when, 
after  a  fast  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited  him 
to  dinner,  he  refused  the  invitation  as  an  insult, 
aMuriag  her  he  was  not  hungry.    This  is  the  last 
act  recorded  of  his  life;  a  few  hours  afterward, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  anenic,  and  was  fbnnd 
dead  the  next  morning,  August  the  25th,  1770, 
sarroonded  by  fragments  of  numerous  manuscrij^ts, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  destroyed.    His  sui- 
cide took  place  in  Brook-street,  Hoi  bom,  and  he 
was    interred,  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying-gnmnd 
of  Shoe  lane  workhouse.    This  melancholy'  ca- 
tastrophe is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
head  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  had  just  gone  to 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chatterton, 
when  he  was  there  informed  of  his  death. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  poedu  attributed  to  Rowley  is  now  at  an  end  ; 
though  there  are  still  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
iide  with  Dean  Milles  and  others,  against  the  host 
«f  writers,  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  the  two 
Wartons,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authoiahip  to 
Chatterton.  The  latter  have,  perhaps,  com«  to  a 
ooncluaion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  again  dis- 
puted, vis.  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
Chatterton  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary,  it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could  have 
written  them  in  the  fiileenth.  But,  whether 
Chatterton  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
iscribed  to  Rowley,  his  transcendent  gehius  must 
ever  be  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  eulogy  of  his  friends,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
controversialists  respecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
extravagant.  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowley  to  Ho- 
mer, Viigil,  Spencer»  and  Shakspeare;  Mr.  Ma- 
loDt  **  believee  Chatterton  to  have  been  the  greats 
est  geniiis  that  EIngland  has  produced  since  the 
day»  of  Shakspeare  ;"  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
of  Love  and  Madness,  asserts,  that  "  no  such  hu- 
BiaQ  being,  at  any  period  of  life,  has  ever  been 
bx)wn,  or  possibly  ever  will  be  known."  This 
enthusiastic  praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critical 
writers;  the  British  muse  has  paid  some  of  her 
most  beautiful  tributea  to  the  genius  and  memory 
of  Chatterton.  The  poems  of  Rowley,  as  published 
bjr  Dean  Milles,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal claasea  of  poetical  composition:  tiagedies, 


lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  ballads, 
&C.  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them ; 
and  they  display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition ;  yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin, 
there  is  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer^  whose  fertility  was  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  uptw 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  favourite  maxim,  *'  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  was  published  ;  and,  in  1803, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumes, 
ocmva,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productions  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
his  quick  intuition,  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire, 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  *'  Nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitations  of  the  productions  of 
magazines,  were  all  the  efi^rvescences  of  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed  the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os- 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  aflect- 
ed  to  be,  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed.'* 
In  person,  Chattertbn  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  says  his  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  yean,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  him  uncommonly  prepos- 
sessing. His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  were  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ;  when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  fire ;  and  one  eye,  it  is 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  memoir ; 
his  ruling  passion,  we  have  seen,  was  literary  fame ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  Thia  is  ren- 
dered at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  bofore  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  his  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  auapicions  existing  that  himself  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  this,  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  settled  gloominess  at  length  took  poe- 
seasion  of  his  countenance,  which  was  a  presage 
of  his  fatal  resolution.  He  has  been  accused  of 
libertinism,  but  there  are  no  proofs  of  this  during 
his  residence  either  at  London  or  BriMol ;  though 
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foaoy  of  hit  productions  •how  a  ludtj  of  principle 
which  might  justify  the  ioppoiition.  The  best 
qoaJities  in  bis  character  were  the  negatiTe  ones 
of  temperance  and  aflection  for  hti  family,  to  whom 
he  aent  small  presenia  oat  of  his  fint  gains,  and 
dwaya  spoke  of  their  wel&re  as  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  ends  of  his  eiertions.  Bat  what  deeper  afflic- 
tion coald  he  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  his  life  f  Hia  sister  says, 
that  **  he  was  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason  t**  yet  his  life  waa  one  contioued 
career  of  deception.  lie  is  to  be  pitied  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  admired  for  his  genius ;  but,  with 
Kirke  White  in  our  remembrance,  we  ooald 
wish  to  foiget  ail  else  that  belonged  to  Chai* 
tertoo. 


BRISTOWE    TRAGEDIE; 

OK,  THK  DETin  OF  SYR  CHlKLIi  lAWDUf. 

The  featherd  songster  channticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  oommynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  mddie  streakaa 

Of  lygfate  eclypse  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  thiote 

Pioclayme  the  fated  daie. 

*'  Thott'rt  ryght,"  quod  he,  **  for,  by  the  Godde 

That  sy ttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charlea  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 

To^aie  shall  aurelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
H^  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hjrmm  waite ; 

"  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe 

Wythe  harte  brymm-fulle  of  woe ; 
Hee  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore. 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

"  O  goode  Syr  Charlea!"  sayd  Canterlone, 

"  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  bold  lie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 

"  Whatte  saya  the  traytour  kynge  f 

"  I  greeve  to  telle :  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shah  surelie  die." 

'*  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

'*  or  thatte  Vm  not  afiearde  ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  f 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared  : 

"  Butt  telle  thye  kynge.  for  rayne  bee's  not, 

rde  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

Though  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out, 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gen  all  th3mges  ynne  reddync 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 


Thenne  Maister  Canynge  aaughte  the  kytage. 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee  i 
*'  I'm  come,"  quod  hee,  **  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  demeneye." 

'*  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge,  '*  youre  tale  apeke  oat. 

Ton  have  been  much  oure  friende : 
Whatever  youre  reqoest  may  bee. 

Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

"  My  nobile  leige !  aile  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donne  wronge. 

He  thoughte  ytte  atylle  was  ryghte : 

"  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine  ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdoi  die  to^aie." 

"  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile," 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde, 
**  Before  the  evening  staraa  doth  shcene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

**  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle, 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thynga  ebe 

Att  present  doe  you  neede  T' 

*'  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  8a3rde, 

'*  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

"  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reinaa. 

The  best  were  synners  grata; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowea  ne  synne, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fuUe  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure  .* 

**  But  yfTwjrthe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  infonte  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childraimes  biowa 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 

Has  scom'd  my  power  and  mee ; 
Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 

Entreate  my  clemencye  ?" 

.*'  My  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  vaFroop  actions  prize. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

Although  ynne  enemi< 
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■■Caiiynge,  awaie !    By  Godde  ynne  heaven 

Thau  dydd  mee  being  gyve 
I  wyile  nott  taste  a  biu  of  bceade 

Whilst  thyi  Syr  Charlea  dothe  lyre. 


*  By  Marie,  and  alle  aeinctes  ynne  heaven, 

Thyt  aunne  shall  be  hys  laate." 
Tbeuie  Canynge  dropp*d  a  brinie  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brymm-fnUe  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe, 
Asd  sat  hynm  downe  upooue  a  stoole» 

And  leares  beganne  to  flowe. 

"Wee  all  must  die/'  quod  brave  Syr  Charlea; 

**  Whatte  bootes  y  tte  howe  or  whenne ; 
Deibe  ys  ifa6  sure/  the  eertaine  ftte 

Of  aU  wee  mortall  menne. 

"Say  why,  my  friende,  thie  honest  wul 

Roiuis  over  att  thyne  eye ; 
Ti  yfte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Tbstt  thoQ  doet  child-lyke  crye  V 
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Qood  godlie  Canynge,  '*  I  doe  weepe, 

Thau  thou  so  soone  must  die, 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 

1^1  thys  tbatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

"Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
FmiD  godlie  Ibuntaines  sprynge ; 

Deihe  1  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  trayluur  kynge. 

"Whan  ihroDgh  the  tyrant*s  welcome  meam 

I  shall  reaigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  my  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

"Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtioroe  aunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  rep3me  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ? 

"Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoodOj 
Whan  thousands  dyed  aroande ; 

Whm  smoky  nge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Imbrew'd  the  fattened  grounde : 

"Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  every  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  aarie  waie, 
Myghte  nutt  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte, 
•    Aod  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  f 

"  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe, 
looks  wanne  and  bee  djrsmayde  f 

Ne!  fromm  my  herte  flie  ehUd]rshe  foere ; 
Bee  alle  the  manne  diaplay'd. 

"Ah, goddelyke  Henry !  Godde  forefonde, 
And  guarde  thee  and  thye  aonne, 

Vff  'til  byv  v?ylle ;  bat  yff  'tis  nott, 
NVhy  thenne  hya  wylle  bee  donne. 

"  Mjr  honest  friende,  my  faulte  haa  beene 
To  lerva  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 

And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

"Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  home. 

Of  parents  of  grete  n^le  ; 
My  iadre  dydd  a  nobile  armea 

Emblaion  onne  hys  cote : 


**  I  make  no  double  butt  hee  ys  gone. 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe  ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

"  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  vnonge  cause  from  the  ryghte : 

"  Hee  taughte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

To  foede  the  hungrie  pooro, 
Ne  lett  mye  servants  dry  ve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromm  my  doore : 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alia  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept ; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Echo  nyghte  before  I  slept. 


"  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyled  her  bedde ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refAyne ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  paynef 

"  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cauae 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

"  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewjm'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

**  Sale,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daiea 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  t 

**  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  dravnie. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  tho  tmytour's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 

**  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  3rnne  ayre. 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin*s  name  shall  bear ; 

"  Tett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  aWaie, 

There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

'*  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  th]rs  mortall  lyfe : 
Farewell  va3me  worlde,  and  all  that'a  deara 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wjrfe ! 

"  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male ; 
Nor  woolde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge,  «  Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
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And  oowe  the  belle  began  to  toUe, 

And  cleryonnes  to  found  ; 
Byx  Cherlet  bee  herde  the  honee  ieete 

A  pnaDC3mg  onne  the  groonde : 

And  jut  belbre  the  officen 
Hie  Iov3mge  wyfe  came  ynne, 

y^99Vf^^  iinleigned  teen  of  woe, 
Wythe  loude  and  dysnaile  dynne. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  Ibrbera, 

Tnn  qoiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Christian  eonle 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  aa  I. 


"  Sweet  Florence !  why  theae  brinie  teeia  ? 

Theye  woahe  my  aoole  awaie. 
And  almoat  make  mee  wythe  Tor  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  aweete  dame,  to  ataie. 

•*  Tyra  butt  a  jonmie  I  ahalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blyaae  ; 
Nowe,  aa  a  proofe  of  huabande'a  love, 

Receive  thya  bolie  kyaw.*' 

Thenne  Florence,  fralt'ring  ynne  her  aaie, 
Tremblynge  theae  wordyet  apoke, 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge  i 
Mye  herto  ya  welle  nyghe  broke : 

"  Ah,  aweete  Syr  Cbarlee !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  f 
The  craelle  axe  thatt  cuttea  thye  necke, 

Ttto  eke  ahall  ende  mye  lyfe/' 

And  nowe  the  officers  camo  ynne 

To  bryngo  Syr  Charlea  awaie, 
Who  tumedd  to  hya  lovynge  wyfe, 

And  thua  to  her  dydd  aaie : 

"  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ; 

Truate  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  aonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertea  hym  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne ; 
Florence !  should  dethe  thee  take—adieu .' 

Yee  officers,  leade  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  aa  anie  madde. 

And  dydd  her  trenea  tere  ; 
*'  Oh,  atoie  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  T'^ 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

Tyll  tjrredd  onto  wythe  ravynge  loude. 

Shoe  fellen  oone  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  fromm  outo  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  roounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fullo  brave  and  sweeto , 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  couneil*menne, 

Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muohe  glorious  to  beholde  > 

The  Freers  of  Seincto  Augostjrne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghto. 
Alle  cladd  jmne  boroelie  rassett  weedes, 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghto  t 


Ynne  diffiaunt  partes  a  godiie  psaume 
Moate  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syz  mynstrelles 
Who  tuned  the  atninge  bataunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archers  came ; 

£chone  the  bowe  dydd  bendc 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Uenhe's  Irienda 

Syr  Charles  ibrr  to  defend. 

Bolde  aa  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charlea, 
Drawne  onne  a  clolh-ladye  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappyngca  wfayte^ 
Wyih  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  fy  ve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archen  strong  and  stoute, 
Wyih  bended  bowe  ecbone  ynne  faande. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route : 

Seincte  Jameaea  Freers  marched  next, 

Ecbone  hys  parte  dydd  cbaont ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  tliejrre  aitondyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easteme  princes  trick't : 

And  aAer  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fuUe  of  faeddea 

As  hee  dydd  paaae  alonge. 


And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  croaae, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  aaie, 

**  O  Thou  thatt  aavest  nmnne  fromme  aynne, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie !" 

Att  the  grete  mynater  wyndowe  aat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fiito 

Soone  aa  the  aledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charlea  hee  dydd  atande  uppe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

"  Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde!  tray  tour  vilei 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne ! 

I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

"  Bye  fonle  proceedynga,  murdre,  Uoade, 

Thou  weareat  iwwe  a  crowne ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

"  Thou  thynkeat  I  ahall  dye  ttHlaie ; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  ly ve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : 

"  Whylst  thou,  perhappa,  for  aome  few  yearea, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  bowe  wyde  the  role 

Twixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande : 

**  Thye  power  ui^just,  thou  traytour  slave ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde"— 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 
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Kyngtt  Edvrarde'*  sonle  ruah'd  to  hyi  fiice» 

Hm  tun'd  hyi  hedde  awaie, 
And  to  hyi  broder  GloucMter 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

**  To  h]nn  that  ■oe-much-dreaded  dethe 

N«  ghattlie  terrors  brynge, 
Beholde  the  manne !  hee  tpake  the  trathe, 

Hee's  greater  thaime  a  kynge !" 

-  Soe  lett  hjrm  die  !'*  Duke  Richarde  eayde ; 

"  And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bejide  downe  theyre  neckea  to  bloudie  axe, 

And  feede  the  carryon  Crowes.' 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle ; 

The  tie  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  suime,  * 
Hys  preiious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaflbld  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  Tidorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 

Gtyn'd  ynne  the  blondie  warre ; 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  sale, 

^  fieholde  you  see  mee  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  niye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  ryghtfullie* 

"  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe : 
Tour  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wythe  blonde  shalie  fiowe. 

"Ton  leave  yoar  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge» 

Whenne  jmne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke, 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  prsyer  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hjrra  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layde  hys  hedde. 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke ; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  onte  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  Tounde  the  scafiblde  twyne ; 
And  teares,  enow  to  washe*t  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Vmilo  ibure  partes  eutte ; 
Aod  eveiye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 

One  parte  dyd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  spectacle ; 
Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  eroste, 

Yime  hyghe  strete  most  nobile. 


Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  fate : 
Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge, 

Aod  grsDte  hee  maye,  Wjrth  Bawdin's  socde^ 
Tona  Heaven  Godde's  mercie  synge  1 
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O!  synge  untoe  mie  rounddaie, 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  ryver  bee ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyljowe  tree* 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte. 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 
O !  hee  ly^  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  td  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
Ynne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke !  the  detheowle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  rooone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shroude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 
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Heere  uponne  mie  true  love's  grave, 
SchallC  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
fiee  on  hallie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death4)edde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  I'll  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyres, 
Heere  mie  bodie  still  schalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  aceme-ooppe  and  Uiomev 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  av^ie ; 
Lyfe  and  alle  yts  goode  I  scome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  bie  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde^ 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  treew 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytas, 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die ;  I  comme ;  mie  true  love  way1< 
Tbos  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyed. 
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William  Giffoed,  the  ion  of  a  plumber  and 
glazier,  who  dtttipated  his  property  by  intempe- 
rance and  eztraTagance,  wai  bom  at  Aahbnrton,  in 
Devonihire,  in  April,  1795.  He  lost  his  father 
when  only  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  in  about  a 
year  aAerward  his  mother  died,  leaving  himself 
and  an  infant  brother,  *'  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  received 
into  the  housd  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  tmfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  "  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,**  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
'*  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  *  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  oflSce  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  reetleis  and  discontented,  I 
can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whde  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  PiloL" 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  his  master  in  any  extraordinary  emergency ; 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instructor  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashburton,  to  whom  our  author  went  *'  in  suUen- 
ness  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  **  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
serves, *'  but  one  book  in  the  world  ,*  it  was  a  trea- 
tise oil  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  fbund  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  .the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-plaoe.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
seveml  nights  successively;  and,  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  fhr  into  the  science.  This 
ms  not  done  vrithout  difficulty*   I  hwl  WK  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  giro  me  one ; 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orfbrd.)  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resource  ;  bat  the 
utmost  caiyion  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  ap- 
plying to  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  aa  smooth 
as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it 
to  a  great  extent" 

Under  the  same  on&vourable  circomatances,  he 
composed  and  recited  to  his  associates  small  pieces 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  them 
to  other  circles,  little  collections  were  made  for 
him,  which,  he  says,  sometimes  produced  him  "  as 
much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening."  The  sums 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  pens,  paper,  &c. ;  books  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  but  his  master, 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  the  verses  before 
mentioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his  cus- 
tomer^, seised  upon  his  books  and  papers,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  com- 
positions. At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he  terms 
it  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookealey,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  on  foot  '*  a  subscription 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  William 
Giffi>rd,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in 
writing  and  English  grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon  ;  and  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  progress, 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  be  fit  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  office  of  Bible  reader 
at  Exeter  College,  of  which  he  was  entered  a 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  commenced  his 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progress 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accident  procured  him 
a  new  patron  in  Elarl  Grosvenor,  in  whose  family 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  afterward  accom- 
panied to  the  continent  his  son.  Lord  Belgrave. 
On  his  return  to  Eng^land,  he  settled  in  London, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
ed, in  1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poetical 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Mceviad;  the  one 
containing  an  attack  on  .the  drama,  and  the  other 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  day. 
In  1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar, 
in  which  he  charged  the  satirist  with  blasphemy ; 
and  Woloot  Qjoeused  him  of  ohKenity.  This  led  t» 
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u  toaalt,  and  Wolcot  would  have  inflicted  severe 
rhftrtiseraent  on  Gifibrd,  but  for  the  interference 
tf  a  powerfal  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be 
ppetent,  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reading-^ 
iDom,  where  the  scene  occurred,  info  the  street, 
Uirowing  hia  ^g  and  cane  after  him.  In  1802,  ap- 
peared his  long-promised  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
vu  attacked  hy  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
bot  somewhat  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
6  reply  from  our  author,  entitled,  Examination  of 
Uie  Strictures  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 

In  1805,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
Ui  ediiioiia  of  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
1621,  appeared  his  translation  of  Persiua.  He  next 
allied  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes  j  and  he 
had  proceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
ley, when  hia  iaboun  were  terminated  by  his  death. 
He  died  at  Pimlico,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826, 
ind  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
single  man,  he  died  in  opulent  circumstances; 
hsTing  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  an  annuity  from 
Loid  Groavenor,  besides  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
lasater  of  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with 
t  islary  of  3002.  a  year ;  and,  fur  a  time,  that  of 
coDptrdUer  of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  6002.  a 
year. 

The  fame  of  Giffi>rd  rests  principally  upon  his 
Juvenal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
ful aiiention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
correcticm  of  his  most  able  friends.  It  still  falls 
tboft,  however,  of  Mr.  Giffiird's  attempt  to  give 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  grossness,  and  to  makcv 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  na. 
In  this  he  has  so  for  failed,  that  whilst  he  omits  to 
furnish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worst  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  his  translation 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  infatuated 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Ju- 
venal. His  Baviad  and  Maeviad  evince  first-rate 
satirical  powers ;  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  his 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shows  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  English  literary  history,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  poblic 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  of 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yeais 
Gifibrd  was  principally  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  him- 
self in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  also  for  some  time  edited 
the  Anti-JQCobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  acuteness,  asperity,  and  subservience  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  his  politics  being 
invariably  those  of  his  interest 

GifiR>rd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  base 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodicaL    He  slandered  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

IKTRODUCTION. 

Tota  cohors  tamen  est  inimica,  omnesque  maaipll 
Consensu  magno  officiunt :— dignum  erit  ergo 
Declamatoris  MuUnensis  corde  Yagellf, 
Cum  duo  crura  habeas,  oflendere  tot  caligatos  I 

b  1765,  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
0  iDce  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
ft  icy  to  while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high- 
flt  vn  panegyrics  on  themselves,  and  complimentary 
"  <>«o»>nettas"  on  two  or  three  Italians,t  who  under- 

*  Aj&o&g  whom  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piozai,  Mr. 
Greathead,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

t  Mrs.  Piozzt  has  since  published  a  work  on  what  she 
^  pUtMd  to  call  British  Synonymes :  the  better,  I 
'^'PPow,  to  enable  theSie  foreign  gentlemen  lo  compre- 
l>«nd  her  rouUi&rious  erudition. 

Though  **  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house"  than  1 
tlM  yhaiij  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  underuking 
"Kh  a  work  had  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
^aderttmck  when  I  first  saw  it  announced.  To  exe- 
cute it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a 
ive  comUnation  of  ulents,  among  the  least  of  which 
n*7  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percep- 
^^  uid  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
^  I  and  Mrs.  Pk»zzi  brooght  to  the  task  a  jargon  long 
'^  become  proverbial  for  Its  vulgarity,  an  utter  Inca-, 
^^t)  «(dflfiniDg  a  tingle  term  in  the  laoguage,and  jusV 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  wen 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there 
was  not  much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  bot» 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  tl\fy  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  produced  them  ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first 
banded  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  iho  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fantastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  £ate. 


asmuch  Latin  from  a  child's  Syntax, as  sufficed  to  expose 
the  Ignorance  which  she  lo  anxiously  labours  to  conceal. 
*<  K  such  a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonymes,  speak." 
Pigttotti  himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  hiscountrymsn* 
k>ng  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  talents  at  thstr 
true  worth, 

£t  centum  Tales*  curto  centusse  lieentur.s 


8  llHM  tnvbtod  bj  Mr.  Bulmer^  devil,  (Om  yvmt 
nidwd  tlM  cmjedunleaicodatiaD  abmra^  wMdi  is  Ui^ 

0 

jbri,  Ihr  »  dipt  InltoDWB,  espow  to  ate 

ikbandnd  Sraniati  UksAfrdiin  Ibnla, 


wlieftr- 
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had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  ihe  World.*  it 
waa  perfectly  uninteUigible.  and  therefore  much 
read ;  it  was  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse, 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and 
ahuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere  0 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Yendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Pasquins,  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came the  grand  depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargd  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which 
dazzled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  "  blue  hills,"  and 
*'  crashing  torrents,*'  and  "  petrifying  suns  !*'t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Yonda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a 
word, 

— ^  CoDtagio  labem 

Hanc  dedlt  in  plures,  sicut  gnx  totus  in  sgris 
Unius  scaliie  cadit,  et  purrigiue  porci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 
to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  **  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,*'  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  caUs  them,  fell  despe- 
rately in  level  with  each  other.    From  that  period, 


*  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  unqualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private 
character;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
quaintncss,  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity,  and  now— 
that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  more  intelligible, 
have  ventured  to  imitate  it,— will  hare  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty. 

t  Here  Mr.  Parsons  is  pleased  to  advance  his  farthing 
rushlight.  "  Crashing  torrents  and  petrifying  suns  are 
extremely  ridiculous,"— Aa6«»  confiierUem ! "  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Florence  Miscellany/'  Who  said 
they  were  9  But  apropos  of  the  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  says  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  seems  to  fancy, "  good  easy  man !''  thatl  de- 
rived some  prod  igious  advantage  from  it :  yet  I  had  written 
both  the  poems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  might 
have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  him  as  blind  as 
a  mill  horse,  tliat  I  constantly  allude  to  poems  published 
separately  in  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  great  parade  by  Bell  and  others.  I 
never  looked  into  the  Florence  Miscellany  but  once ; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  it  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing passage  from  the  odes  of  that  deep-mouthed  Theban, 
Bertie  Greathesd,  Esq. 

t  The  termination  of  this  ^  everlasting  "  latachmcnt 
was  curious.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor- 
^spondence  ^Preface  tp  the  Album)  had  oontinuod  for 


not  a  day  passed  without  an  amaioiy  epistle  fraught 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  quicquid    habent 

telorum  armamentaria  cosli. ^The  fever  turned 

to  a  frenzy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Ade- 
laide, and  a  thousand  nameless  names  cau^^ht  the 
infection :  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom^  to 
the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca. 

Even  THEM,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  ^vhich  I 
can  better  account  for  than  excuse,  for  eome  ono 
(abler  than  myself)  to  step  forth  to  correct  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taste,  aiul  check 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  bursting^  upon  us 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alairning^  (ibr  bed- 
ridden old  women,  and  girls  at  their  aamplerv  be- 
gan to  rave.)  I  determined,  without  much  confidence 
of  soccAss,  to  try  what  could  be  eflected  by  my 
feeble  powers ;  and  accordingly  wrote  tlie  ibllow- 
ing  poem. 

J800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  first  editions  of  the  Ba  viad 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  satire  was  direct- 
ed against  the  wretched  taste  of  the  folloivera  of 
the  CruMcan  school,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  political. 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  had 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conduct  of  one 
of  ray  heroes,  the  notorious  Anthony  Ptuquin. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  subeistence 
by  working  on  the  fear  or  vanity  of  artists,  actors^ 
&c.,  hardened  by  impunity,  flew  at  length  at  higher 


some  tbne,  Delia  Crusca  became  impatient  for  a  sight 
of  his  beloved,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  consented  to  be> 
come  visible.    What  was  the  consequence  % 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  st  non  videar^ 
Tota  places,  neutro  st  videare  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way.  Aceonf- 
ing  to  him,  **  Chance  alone  procured  the  interview." 
Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of  **  true  poeuy,** 
with  Mrs.  Pioszi  at  their  head,  expected  wonders  from 
it.    The  flame  that  burned  with  such  ardour  while  the      , 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  would  blaze  with  unex- 
ampled brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bewitching  object. 
Such  were   their  hopes.    But  what,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
gravely  asks,  arc  the  hopes  of  man !  or  indeed  nf  woman ! 
—for  this  fatal  meeting  put  an  end  to  the  whole.    With 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyrambic,  which  I>elia 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  impression  was  yet  warm  upon 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  it,  nothing  lias  since  appeared  to  the  honour  of 
Anna  Matilda :  and  the  "  tenth  muse,"  the  **  angel,"  the 
M  goddess,"  has  flunk  into  an  old  woman ;  with  the  com- 
forting reflection  of  having  mumbled  love  to  an  ungrate- 
ful swain. 

^Non  hie  est  sermo  pudicus 

In  vetuloj  quoties  lascinuu  intervenlt  illud 
Zbiif  nat  tvxH' 
<■  Kingdom.  This  is  a  trifle.  Heaven  itself,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the  general  infatuation: 

"  When  midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  strikest  thy  Dblla  CaoscAV  lyre, 
Bound  to  catch  tlie  heaverUjf  song, 
Myriads  of  vxmdtring  seraphs  throng  !*' 

I  almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  so  it  ever  is, 

FVx>ls  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  Marry  had  given  an  example  of  impious  temerity, 
which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  esger  to  fanitata. 
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gme,  tmd  diraetod  biiattaeki  against  aa  iUustrioiu 
ttmqger. 

ThMe,  which  vrera  continued,  from  day  to  day, 
io  tfa«  Monung  Post,  with  a  rancour  that  seemed 
iiidefiitigable,  wttre.  after  some  time,  incorporated 
with  nich  additional  falMhoods  as  the  most  savage 
hoitility  could  supply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
wikicb  Anthony  thought  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 

It  was  DOW  that  I  first  found  a  fair  opportunity 
fx  dragging  this  pest  before  the  public,  and  setting 
htm  up  IO  view  in  bis  true  light.  I  was  not  slow 
inwiziiig  it,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was, 
(hit  an  action  was  commenced,  or  threatened 
tgainit  every  publisher  of  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 
reptiles,  who  latten  on  the  filthy  dregs  of  slander 
and  obscenity,  feel  at  being  fi>rced  into  day,  we 
might  be  justly  surprised  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
violating  the  law  should  have  recourse,  to  it  for 
infection ;  that  a  common  libeller,  who  spared  no 
ruk  nir  condition,  should  cry  out  on  the  license 
of  the  times,  and  solicit  pity  and  redress  from  that 
OQummnity,  almost  every  individual  of  which  he 
hsd  wantonly  and  wickedly  insulted. 

The  fint,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
on,  wss  that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
eonpled  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels,)  who  was 
not  only  acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  put  in  a  state  of 
aecuMtion. 

Mr.  Ganow  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tncti  fiom  Anthony's  multifarious  productions.  I 
lamented  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
the  jury  at  the  plaintiff's  baseness,  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  stopped  him 
>hort,  and  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
DOW  nlisfiedwith  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
>och  a  collection  of  slander,  ond  obscenity,  and 
iresnn,  and  impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscu- 
^ty  to  which  its  inefiuble  stupidity  has  eon- 
demoed  it,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
to  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  could  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and 
abilities,  applied  in  the  "  next  ensuing  term"  for  a 
Aow  trial.~I  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  this 
spplication,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyon ; 
ud  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation 
•bown  by  the  jory  at  the  plaintiff 's  infamous  con- 
duct and  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Garrow  had  fully  entered  into  them, 

Tofinieh  Anthony's  history. — His  occupation  was 
tK>w  gone.  As  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was 
DO  longer  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  fame, 
i»  longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  with- 
<^t  meat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
table institution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
•hipped  himself  off  for  America, 

Leonum 
Arkia  nutrix. 

Bat  he  was  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
dacovered,  some  time  before  Anthony  reached  it, 
that  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  and  of&l 
^  every  chme,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
hut  because  they  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
f  tow  rich  nor  respectable.  Anthony  had,  therefore , 
^  coDgiaudatory  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
^URvtl,  but  was  left,  with  hundreds  of  his  poor 


persecuted  brethren,  to  shift  for  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  called  "  7%e 
Federaiisl,"  but  unfortunately  his  writings  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  some  little  credit  to  myself  for  having 
driven  this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
which  he  preyed :  I  say  tome  little — for,  to  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  the  warfare  with  Anthony 
was  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  slanderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public  are  as  sneaking  as  Uiey  are  in8olent,as  weak 
as  Ihey  are  wicked. — Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression,  "  Resist  them, 
and  they  will  flee  from  you.'* 


THE    BAVIAD; 

A  PA&AraRASTIC  IMITATION  OF  THK  FUST  8ATIKB 

OF  P1UIU8. 

hnpuiu  ergo  mUU  redtavarit  Ule  Sombttas, 
JKcElxoos. 

P.  When  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  passions — 

F.  Save  me  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  T 

P.  This,  my  friend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What!  none  f  Sure,  two  or  three— 
F.  No,  no ;  not  one.    Tu  sad  ;  but — 

P.  -  Sad,  but !"— Why  f 
Pity  is  insult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boswell,*  of  a  song  and  supper  vain, 

*  Oui  non  dictut  Hyla»  7  And  who  has  not  heard  of 
James  Boawell,  Esq.?  All  the  wwld  knows  (for  all  the 
world  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  that  he  composed  a 
BALLAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  liule  assistance 
from  Dr.  Trusler,  and  lesa  from  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  he 
produced,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  Fozites,and  sang 
at  the  lord  mayor's  table.  Thia  important  **  state  paper/ 
thanka  to  the  BcanUni,eiquicqttidin0ptia  amieUwduitrti$, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  it  occasioned  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fbllowiog  letter: 

"To  the  Conductor  (f  the  World, 

"  Sir,— The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  9kUs  BaUad^ '  the  Oaocsa  of  London,'  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composition  which  has  procured  me  large  draughts 
of  that  popular  applause  in  which  I  delight.  Let  me  add, 
that  there  was  certainly  no  Mrmlity  on  my  part ;  for  I 
publicly  declared  in  Guildhall,  between  the  eneorea, 
*  that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  mb  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  that,  from  his  great  merit  as  a  ministert 
I  was  compelled  u>  support  him !' 

"  The  time  wux  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper  oppor* 
tunity  to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  man 
has  wanted  wisdom **  JAM.  BOS.** 

Atqui  vultus  erat  mulu  et  prsclara  minantls  I 

Poor  Bozzy  i    But  I  too  threaten.— And  is  there  nee 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  us  that  on 
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And  Bell**  whole  choir,*  (an  eTer-jingling  train,) 
In  splay-fbol  madrigals  their  poweri  combine. 
To  praise  Miles  Andrewi*  verse,  t  and  censure 
mine^ 


■   ■  Our  quickeat  attempts 

The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  % 

•  » •  Bbll's  whol>  cuoia !'  Quousque  tantom— Tes, 
sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  insinuaiion  while  I  despise  it. 
7%e  molf  fA^y  taj^f  uku  a  baker't  daughter.  We  know 
what  we  arb,  but  we  know  not  what  we  kat  as.  There- 
by hangs  a  tale :  and  the  World  shall  have  it— Choice 
BiooaAFHT  is  the  boast  of  mt  paper^ Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  LiuaA  Maria— She  is  the  Sappho  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthly  Raviawaaa  read 
Grxsk,  and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  read 
Greek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  Ro- 
bimson's  works,  and  I  know  their  value—*  hiathe  bright 
day  that  hringt forth  the  adder.* 

"  YsNDA  I  despise ;  Aivthont  PASftUDf  I  execrate — 
The  brilliant  effusions  of  (kncy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only,  illuminate  the  OaACLa— and  Arno  and 
CjBSABio,  names  dear  to  the  husb  op  olort,  constitute 
a  proud  distinction  between  the  unfading  leaves  of  the 
Pythian  shrine,  and  the  perishable  records  of  the  day. 

**JOHN  BELL. 

**  P.  S.  *  Blockhbads  with  ;«ason'— you  know  the  rest 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  love  not  everlasting  feuds— At  a 
word :  Will  one  of  my  kbw  comhonplacb  books  be  ao> 
cepUble)  "J.B." 

t  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
industrious  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  his  head,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prologue.  Having  none  of  the  requisites  for  this  busi- 
ness, he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  suggested  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly be  substituted  for  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wright 
from  O'Eecfe  to  Delia  Crusca,  **  a  heavy  declension  1" 
has  been  solicitous  to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good-humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  won- 
der-working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  bis  Isst  and  best  peribrmanee,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenxo. 

"Feg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 

*^  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all ; 

They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon, 

None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon ; 

Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 

And  it's  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 

Give  me  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in. 

And  nobody  need  have  no  understanding. 

Ambisione  I  del  Uranno  I 

Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin— 

Zounds !  here's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  in. 

Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  ? 

The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-house. 

De  round-house !— Mi  I 

Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  charactere, 

Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there 

And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  loose  toe, 

Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto !" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause  I  and  this  was  road 
with  delight  1   O  shame  I  whero  is  thy  blush  1 

Morantur 
Pauci  rldiculum  eflhgientem  ex  urbe  pudorem.t 


1  n  b  righlljr  obwied  by  Solotnen,  ttait yim  my  bny  a  fool  In  a  norlBr 

without  rnkkioc  him  wiMT.    Upon  thb  principle  I  uaMiot  tor  the  ftBliamiy 

rtaaiditjroTMr.A.;  wtKiee  ftcaliiea,  *<  Qed  help  the  while !"  do  not  mmi  a 

(•v^Kored  bj  the  4iw4ful  pooadiai  which  he  hai  recdTod.   Of  hia, 


No,  not  a  whit    Let  the  beeotted  town 
Beeiow,  as  fashion  prompts,  the  laurel  croivn ; 
But  do  not  TBOD,  who  makest  a  fair  pretence 
To  that  best  boon  of  heaven,  to  common  skivsx. 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rent,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day : 
For  oU  are— 

F.  Whatt  speak  freely ;  let  me  know. 
F.  O  might  I !  durst  I !  Then— *-bot  let  it  go ; 
Tet,  when  I  view  the  lollies  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age  ; 
See  snivelling  Jeniingham,  at  fifly,  weep 
0*er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  sheep ; 
See  Covbley*  firiak  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime. 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme ; 
See  Thrale*s  gray  widow  with  a  aaichel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nothings  home ; 
See  Robinson  foiget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  grave,  to  *'  Light  o*  Love  ;'*t 
See  Parsons,!  while  all  sound  advice  he  scorns, 
Mistake  two  soft  excrescencea  lor  boms  ;^ 


a  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  British 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  IifTaavijiw. 
t  Light  o'  Love,  that's  a  tuike  that  goes  vitMaut  a  burden. 


t  In  the  first  editions  of  this  and  the  Ibllowing  poemal 
had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  undoubted  Ba- 
vian.  This  nettled  him.  "  Ha !"  quoth  he,  "  better  be 
damn'd  than  mentioned  not  at  all."  He  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  me,»  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confess,)  and  as 
a  particular  favour  was  finally  admitted,  in  the  shape  of 
a  motto,  into  the  title-page  of  the  M»viad.  These  wers 
the  lines: 

May  he  who  hates  not  Crusca's  sober  verse, 
Love  Merry's  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse  ; 
The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons'  skull. 
And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool  I  and  milk  his  hull. 

The  first  distich  contains  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "  hi^h 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  Initiated ; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written !)  instead 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  fondly  ex- 
pected, and  quieting  him  for  ever,  had  a  most  fittal  effect 
upon  ills  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  painstaking 
gentleman,  converted  him,  in  imagination,  into  a  Mino- 
taur: 

Continuo  implevit  &lsis  mugitibus  urtwm, 
Et  saepe  in  levi  qussivit  com«a  fronts. 

The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the  Sa- 
turday after,  the  morosoph  Este  (who  appears  to  have 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis)  published  . 
the  first  kMllowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  the  following  in- 
troduction :— 


therefore,  I  waih  mjr  hude— bat  I  would  tun  eik  M—i.  Morton  and  Bqr« 

■aide,  (**  the  woithf  feUowen  oTO^Keefe,  and  the  piocBt  eapporlMi  of  the 
Britidi  late,")  whether  it  be  abeoltttely  neweMiy  to  iabrodiM  tteir  |nm« 
with  aadi  iHfiihb  DoaeaMe  at  Ihii,— 

'  Betty,  Mooowiato  my  head 

Old  maida  pow  crwi  beeame  their  eata  aradced  ) 
>fy  CDveneei  faeth  been  in  aoeh  afwB 
About  the  death  of  ear  old  tabbjr  pqM. 
She  wean  black  itockingB— ah !  ah :  whatapoOMr, 
iCaoMi  one  old  eat%  in  mourainf  far  another  Va 
If  tt  te  nee-lDr  pltjr^  nke,  fBaaanen,  tpera  ni  the  dtasnee  of  it ;  and  O 
haafeoa!  </ill»-deifniamerejao»e(imnloa|ipl7tothaballaMn,orthe 
fnt^ftone  cntter,  that  we  naj  alaad  a  Utaechanea  of  hnvlqc  onr  dogsnl 
ribaldiT  «  with  a  dIdhmiM.'* 

1  ftnona  I  know,  and  Ihia  I  beard  him  mj, 
Whiht  OiSbrd<i  barmleai  |ie«e  before  him  hj, 
I  too  can  lau^  I  wat  the  Jlrrt  beginnsr. 

Panom  of  kinmi/,  Triaf.  March  10 
Qoam  BniM  fiuiont  qood  Eroo,  lod  lanioc  oiooe ; 
fhn  major  lacfanrone  fidif ,  el  Intno  tebet  I 

See  Um  **  fFia»-A  Barttolamew^Ur  ftna^  br  Mr.  BemMi 
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And  bnttiog  all  lie  meeti,  with  awkward  paint, 
lay  bare  hia  ibreheadi  and  expose  hie  biains : 
I  ecarce  can  rule  my  apleen 

F,  Forbear,  forbear; 
And  what  ibe  great  delight  in,  leam  to  spare. 

J*.  It  most  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  was  bom 
T6  brand  obtmsive  ignorance  with  scorn ; 
Ob  bloated  pedantiy  to  pour  my  rage. 
And  hiss  prepoeterous  fustian  irom  the  stage» 

liO^  DsLLA  Crusca  ^  In  bis  closet  peni» 
He  fioik  to  give  the  cmde  conception  vent. 


**  ON  MX.  eiFFOSD'S  MOTTO. 

**  The  following  spaitso  chastuxjcbmt  of  the  Tulgar 
Ipaonnce  and  nwlignity  in  question  vras  sent  onThurs* 
daj  night— but  by  an  accidental  error  In  cue  of  our  clerks, 
or  in  the  senrant  delivering  the  copy  at  the  office,  it  was 
aafennjiately  mislaid  P'— 

Why  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;—*  the  gods  take  care  of 
Cato !'  Who  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
'vcyiog  the  copy  outof  the  compositor's  way,  procured  the 
aathor  odthe  Maviad  two  comfortable  nights  I  But  to 
the  'spirited  chastisement.'— 

*Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 

The  iniofundity  of  the  last  observation,  by-the-by,  proves 
Mr.  I^LTSons  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
bcn,and  came  back  a-dry,had  fi>rtunately  had  the  honour 
ef  his  acipiainiance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no- 
thing of  their  iar-&nwd  ejiqpeditlon— 

*  Kor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
Yet  each  has  something  for  far  diflereni  uses : 
For  boars,  pardio  I  have  uisks,  and  bulls  have  honu.* 
H,  Stfitais  S*  Koxav  €ypa\J/ar9  ^uyav* 
JC'T  from  that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  indeed  a  day,  has 
elapsed,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  made  himself 
ridicalous  by  threatening  me  in  the  Telegraph,  Oracle, 
World,  4c.,  with  those  formidable  nonentities. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  unus  meniet 
agital/wor :  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile  to 
the  oddity  of  Mr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
tbst  his  friends,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  aaid  to  belong 
to  more  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
friends,)  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap* 
pearance  of  tliese  knobs,  these  '  excrescences,'  as  I  call 
tliem,  his  friends  did  not  have  him  cut  for  ihe  simples  I 

*Lo,  Dblla  CnvsoAl 

'O  thon,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride—^ 
80  says  Laura  Maria— 

Et  solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
Aodeati 

Indeed  she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
uaderstand  it,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 

Innumerable  odes,  sonnets,  ftc.  published  from  time  to 
tiow  in  the  daily  papers,  have  Justly  procured  this  gen- 
tleman the  reputation  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
performance  which  called  forth  the  high-sounding  pane- 
Orric  above-mentioned  is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  in 
praise  of  the  French  revolution,  called  the  "  Wreath  of 
Liberty." 

Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  is  at  this 
time  ignorant ;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern* 
faig  it,  and  as  I  do  not  choose,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
lady  of  BIrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
few  psssages  from  it,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  how 
truly  its  autlu>r  is  said  to  be 

«  Gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre, 

Wbofs  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  inspire." 
This  supernatural  eflTort  of  genius,  then,  Is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  three  very  promhtent  features.— Downright 
noDiense.  Downright  frigidity.  Downright  doggrel.— 
Of  each  of  these  as  the  instances  occur. 
**  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 
Wreathe  round  her  airy  harp  the  timorous  Joy. 


Abortive  thoughts,  thai  right  and  wrong  confound^ 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  soand. 
False  glare*  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line. 
'Tis  done.    Her  iiuuse  the  generous  Piozzi  lends. 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends; 
The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey. 
Lured  l^  the  love  of  poetry — and  tea. 

The  BARD  steps  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  dnet. 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast; 
His  led  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roll  inscribed  *'  Thje  Wreath  op  Liberty." 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air. 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  assumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargles  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  all/   **  Genius  or  Muse"*— 
Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues. 

Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  tide. 

A  web-work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 

And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 
**  TimouR,  a  morbid  swelling."— JoAywon.    An  excel- 
lent thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  especially  if  it  happen,  as 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  "  scalding." 

"  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene. 

And  sillcy  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
"  While  air's  nocturnal  ghosi,  in  paly  shroud. 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud," 
''And  gauzy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 

On  twilight's  Iwsom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 

Unus  insur  omnium !  This  couplet  staggered  me.  I 
should  be  loaih  to  be  found  correcting  a  fpftHiyum ;  and 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  such 
exquisite  nonsense. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

^"  Days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest  pageantry  unfold." 

"  Nothing  I  descry. 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

"The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 

To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant,  pamper- 
ed popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lazy  Loires, 
(of  which,  by-the-by,  there  are  none,)  gay  Oaronnes, 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  munler,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  sinking  sorrows,  bllssftd 
blessings,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vichnui 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  be 
found,  in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  psges. 

*     "  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line." 
N.  B.  Written  to*'  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick." 
*'  O  better  were  it  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast" 
**  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

**  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 

A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  retumiing  f 
**  A  while  I'll  ruminate  on  time  and  &te ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things"—— 
Euox,  MAONB  POBTA !  Wcll  msy  Laura  Maria  say, 
"  That  Genius  glows  in  every  classic  line. 

And  Nature  dictates— every  thing  that's  thine." 

*  "  Oeniua  or  Mwe,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will, 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  in  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty,  where 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  has 
contrived  to  fill  several  quarto  pages  without  a  single  idea. 
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A  wild  deliriam  round  th'  aawmbly  flies ; 
Unusual  lustre  shoots  from  Emma*s  eyes, 
Luxurious  Amo  drivels  as  he  stands. 
And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 

O  wretched  man !   And  dost  thou  toil  to  please, 
At  this  late*  hour,  such  prurient  ears  as  these? 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Such  transitory  fame  as  ibols  can  give  f 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics'  laws. 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause, 
That  THOU,  e'en  tho(7.  Who  It  vest  upon  renown. 
And,  with  eternal  puffi,  insult'st  the  town. 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  roar. 
And  cry,  **  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

more*" 
'*  But  why,  (thou  say'st,)  why  am  I  leam'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught, 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  ventf 
Tboi7  leam'd !   Alas,  for  learning !   She  is  sped. 
And  bast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head, 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  fbr  this  alone  7 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  T 
O  lost  to  sense ! — But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet. 
To  bear  ** That's  he  !"  from  every  one  we  meet: 
That's  HX  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine ; 
Whom  magazines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise, 
And  Greathead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blason'd  by  the  genkral  voice  of  fiime  7 

P.  Nay.  it  were  every  thing,  did  that  dla- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  oua  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul. 
Ere  Faro  comes,  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  oflected  air. 
Recounts  the  wayward  iatct  of  that  poor  poet. 
M^o,  bom  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it, 
Pid  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ. 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy ! 

Lost  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine, 
^e  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  '*Damn'd 
fine  r 


*  At  this  late  hour— I  learn  from  Delia  Crojca's  lam«Q< 
tatlons,  that  he  Is  declined  into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacroon, 
ytpwf  itf  and  that  Lore,  about  two  years  since, 

^  Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  sge." 

t  Eecounts  the  wayward  &te,  ^.— la  the  iNraavmw, 
see  the  Brlti^  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  tn- 
exonble,  comforts  himself,  and  jastifies  her,  by  boasting 
how  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And  never  did  Don  Quix- 
ote exhibit  half  so  many  extravagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra 
Murena,  for  the  beans  yttue  of  his  dulcinea,  as  our  dis- 
tracted amoroso  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  leM 
beautiful  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

**  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  late. 
Was  born  tbr  anguish,  and  Mras  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
Tliat  envying  fiends  shall  think  it  ecstacy,"  itc 


And  are  not  now  the  author's  ashea  bleat  f 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  f 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  bloooa  f 
Laurels  now  bunt  spontaneous  from  hia  tomb  f 
F.  This  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  7  Is  there  to  be  found 
One  so  indiflSsrent  to  its  soothing' sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafter  to  be  known, 
And  make  a  long  futurity  hia  own ; 
Rather  than— 

P.  With  'Squire  Jemingfaam  deacend 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths,  **  and  theae  an  end  V* 

0  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  know'st,  when  chance  (though  this  indeed  be 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  lays* 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have  seliah'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  aAer  fame  i — 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend — ^though  still,  at  praise  be- 
stow'd. 
Mine   eye   baa  glisten'd,  and   my  cheek  has 

glow'd. 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Euges  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  with- 
stand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  prize, 
Too  much  th'  applause  of  fii^on  I  despise ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  deoUre* 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
—Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds'  flippant  trssh. 
To  Morton's  catchword,t  Greathead's  idiot  line. 


*  Thou  know'st,  when  chance,  kc.—to  see  bow  a 
GruBcan  can  blunder !    Mr.  Parsons  thus  politelj  com- 
ments on  this  unfortunate  hemistich : 
**  Thou  lowest  of  the  imiuting  race, 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace ; 
Who  callest  eacA  coarse  phrase  a  lucky  hit,"  itc 

Alas !  no :  But  this  is  of  a  piece  with  his  qui-pro-quo  on 
the  preface  of  the  Msviad— where,  on  my  saying  that  1 
had  laid  the  poem  aside, for  two  years,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claims, "  Soh !  it  was  two  yeara  in  hand,  then !" 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  his 
skill  in  driving  a  bargain :  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  be  does 
it  with  his  spectacles  on.— But,  indeed,  he  began  with  a 
blunder :— if  he  had  read  my  motto  carefully,  he  must 
have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him  with  keeping  a  bull  for 
his  own  milking:  no;  it  was  the  infatuated  man  who 
looked  for  sense  in  Mr.  Parsons'  skull  that  was  charged 
with  this  solecism  in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  belief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
deplore. 

t  Morton's  catchword.  WoNuaaFUL  Is  the  profbsdity 
of  the  bathos  1  I  thought  that  O'Keefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it ;  but,  as  uucle  Bowling  says,  I  thou^t  a 
d— n'd  lie ;  for  Holcroft,  Reynolds,  and  Morton  have  sunk 
bene^h  him.    They  have  happily  found 

In  the  /oioccf  deep  a  lower  still, 

and  persevere  in  exploring  It  with  an  emulatfon  which 
does  tliem  honour. 


THE   BAVIAD. 
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Aad  Holcrofi^t  Sbug4&oe  cant,*  and  Merry'*  Mooi^ 
fieldi  whine  ft 
Afll'd  in  one  nseful  toience*  at  the  leait. 
The  great  man  comes  and  spreads  a  sumptuous 


Tlkenw  ^rben  his  guests  behold  the  prize  at  stake. 
And  thirst  and  hunger  only  are  awake, 
My  ffieods.  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray, 
And  -wKat  the  boxes,  of  my  last  new  play  7 
Speak  freely; — ^tell  me  all ; — come,  be  sincere ; 
For  truth,  you  know,  is  music  to  my  ear. 
Tliey  speak  I  alas,  they  cannot    But  shall  I  f 
I,  who  receive  no  bribe  ?  who  dare  not  lie  7 
This,  then : — "  That  worse  was  never  writ  before, 
Ifor  worse  will  be,  till — thou  shah  write  once  more.*' 
Bleas'd  be  *'  two-headed  Janus !"  though  inclined, 
No  waggish  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind ; 
He  DO  wiy  mouth,  no  lolljng  tongue  can  fearj 
Kor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass*s  ear : 
Bat  yon.  ye  St.  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Al^ !  what  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 

Hear  now  our  guests. — ^The  critics,  sir!  they  cry — 
Merit  like  yours  the  critics  may  defy  : 
Bot  this,  indeed,  they  say,  "  Your  varied  rhymes. 
At  once  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  times, 
In  every  page,  soog,  sonnet,  what  you  will, 
Show  boondless  genius  and  unrivtUl'd  skill. 
**  If  comedy  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
lAeods  such  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 

'  «  And  Holcroft^i  Shng-Iana  cant.  This  is  a  poor  srapM 
wretch,  to  whom  infidelity  and  disloyalty  have  given  a 
momentaiy  notoriety,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  oscl- 
tSDcy  of  the  managers,  and  opened  the  theatre  to  two  or 
three  of  his  grovelling  and  senseless  prodnctlons. 

Will  Ibtare  ages  believe  that  this  facetious  triumvirate 
should  think  nothing  more  to  bo  necessary  to  the  con^ 
suoctlon  of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
oontemplible  vulgarity,  such  as  **  That's  your  sort !" 
•  Bey,  damme  !'♦ "  What's  to  pay  I"  «  Keep  moving !"  &c. 
Tbey  will ;  for  they  will  have  blockheads  of  their  own, 
who  will  Ibond  their  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
What,  however,  they  will  never  credit  Is,  that  these  dri- 
veilings  of  idiolism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
preserve  their  respective  authors  from  being  hooted  off 
the  Slags.  No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
^Dce  could  be  so  besotted,  so  bnitified,  as  to  receive 
SDch  senseless  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
vhh  peals  of  ap|)lause.  I  cannot  believe  it  myself^  though 
I  kave  witnessed  it.  Hsud  credo— if  I  nay  reverse  the 
good  father's  position— hand  credo,  quia  possibile  est. 

t  Merry's  Moorflelds  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
ihapsody  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
this  gentleman  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in  her  valur 
sMc  poems,  (page  100,)  calls  a  charming  composition, 
■hoanding  In  lines  of  exquishe  beauty,  is  the  following 
rut: 

Coi^ure  up  (lemons  from  the  main, 
Storms  upon  storms  indignant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep) 
Till  the  Creator  bluth  to  ses 
Halt  harribU  hU  world  can  fts  : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blaap/ume, 
Jbtd  maJu  VuJi^'qfheU  my  thome," 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  what  dreadful  event  gave 
birth  to  these  fbarful  imprecations.    As  far  as  I  can  col« 
lect  from  tite  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  refusal  of  the 
dbresald  IKrs.  Boblnson—to  open  her  syce  /    Surely,  It  Is 
BMit  devoatly  to  be  wished  that  these  poor  creatures 
wrald  TvcoUect,  amidst  their  frigid  ravings  and  common* 
liUce  ezlzavagances,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Popa-^ 
"Persist,  by  natnre,  reason,  taste  unawed  ; 
Bat  learn,  ys  d^mess,  not  to  scorn  joar  QodJ* 
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That  e'en  the  guilty  at  their  sufferings  smile. 
And  bless  the  lancet,  though  they  bleed  the 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th'  impassion*d  numbers  flow, 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  un  wares,  and  steal  the  soul  away.' 
Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  best 

essays 
Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call, 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 
*C*en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chieft  to  sing — 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitter'd  to  the  siring 
His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love, 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove, 
Where  airy  lays,!  woven  by  the  hand  of  mom. 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 
Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  moshroomt 

rise. 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will. 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows, 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  donbti 
And  gravely  wonder — what  it  is  about. 
These  fancy  •'  Bell's  Poetics*'  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawken  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mit  YcNOA*st  stroius, 
And  the  rank  fiune  of  Tony  Pasquin's  brains.$ 


*  E'en  Bertie,  ftc— For  Bertie,  (Oreathead,  I  thlnlc 
they  cail  him,)  see  the  Mteviad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  fcc. 

*'  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  morn 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  1  Or  did  it  rise, 
In  thousand  rich  enamellM  dyes. 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  V*  ftc. 

—Album,  vol.  ii. 

t  Mit  Ybitda.— This  Is  Sfr.  Tim,  alhs  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  dally  papers  under  the  Ingenloas 
signature  above  cited  *,  it  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  read  backward.  **  OenUe  dulnsss 
ever  loves  a  joke  1" 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  but  the 
following  stanza,  taken  from  what  he  calls  his  Poor 
Man: 

Beward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand. 
Your  head  each  night  In  comibrt  shall  be  loM, 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave.*^ 

**  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mistresses  aU^ 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you !" 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po> 
litely  informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  Is  not  Timothy,  but  Thomas.  The  ana- 
gram In  question,  therefore,  must  be  Mot  Yiun>A,  omiu 
ting  the  H,  euphonia  greUia.  I  am  happy  in  an  opportn- 
nfty  of  doing  justice  \o  so  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  his  valuable  lucubrations. 

f  ToMT  PAsatmt.->-I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  example:  ai 
the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  prasenu 
ing  him  with  the  following  stanzas,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mhie,  and  safllciently  lUustnitvs  of  the  chanctsr  la 
question: 
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Ochen,  like  Kemble,  on  bhiek-lettor  pore, 
Aiid  what  they  do  not  vndentand,  adore ; 
Boy  et  V9Bt  sums  the  troA  of  ancient  daya. 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
Theee,  when  lome  lucky  hit,  or  Incky  price, 
Haa  bIcM'd  them  with  *'  7^  Bdte  qfgod^  Adviee,'* 
For  $ket  and  tdgateM  only  deign  to  seek. 
And  live  upon  a  wkilone  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  aach  mope-eyed  delta  are 
placed 
By  thoughdea  ftahion  on  the  throne  of  taate — 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  flowa, 
Thia  motley  futtian,  neither  vene  nor  prote, 
Thta  old,  new  language  which  defilea  oar  page, 
^e  refuae  and  the  Kum  of  every  age  f 

Lo !  Beauiby*  tella  of  Afric's  barren  tand. 
In  all  the  flowery  phraao  of  fairy  land : 


TO  ANTHOKT  PAtaVOT,  Sao. 

**  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthony, 
The  name  ofPaaguin  to  thy  ribald  strains.1 
Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 
Thou,  like  that  sutue,  art  devoid  of  brains  f 

**  But  thou  misukest :  for  know,  though  Fasquln's  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine, 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Blany  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportire  Una. 
*<  While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas ! 
Bo  what  we  will,  'Us  still  the  same  vile  thing, 
Within,  all  brick.dust-4nd  without,  all  brass. 

<*  Then  blot  the  name  of  Paaquin  from  thy  page : 
Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  ritT-raff  sell. 
Some  other  woulU'sl  thou  take  f    I  dare  engage 

John  WittianUf  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  aa  well.** 
ToMV  haa  taken  my  friend's  advice,  and  now  sella,  or 
attempts  to  sell,  his  **  ritT-TtJP^  under  the  name  of  Johk 

Wn.LIJLM8. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration,  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  fur  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  in- 
duced me  to  lay  aside  a  second  castlgaiion  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  It  azpedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  formerly  written. 

Jftre  on  tha  rack  ci  satire  let  him  lie. 
Fit  gartiage  for  the  hell-hound  Infanqr* 
One  word  more.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
aa  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
00  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  nothing  but  pity ;— though  the  &tis  of  Hastings,  see 
iha  **  Fm-basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,"  holds  out  a 
dreadful  lesson  to  tha  latter :— but  should  there  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  however  hi|(h  In  rank,  bass  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  venal  pen  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra* 

ducing  innocence  and  virtue,  then ^I  was  about  to 

threaten,  but  'tis  not  necessary :  the  profligate  cowards 
who  employ  Anthony  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  support  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  Infamy, 
and  whose  touch  is  poison. 

•  Lo  i  Beaufoy,  &c.— ^  The  feet  are  aeeommodaUd  with 
■hoea,!  and  the  head  is  proUeted  by  a— woollen  night«ap.*' 
— African  Absogiatiom,  p.  130. 

**  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  I.  e.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zilau,  (p.  288^)  whose  rugged  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  enriched  with  stores 
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There  Fenan'a  thmm-cappM  tribea.  ToriEa,  Chria- 

tiana,  Jews, 
AeeomModaUf  ye  gods !  their  ftet  y^lih  ahnea ; 
There  Meager  ahruba  inveterate  moontmina  g:race^    | 
And  ftrvsAaiood  breaks  the  anqiiUhuie  of  epaee. 
Perplex*d  with  terras  so  vagae  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wilderM,  giddy,  blind. 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  clouds  I  seem  to  tresui  ; 
And  call  for  MandevlUe,  to  ease  my  head. 

O  for  the  good  old  times  *    Wbcn  all  waa  new. 
And  every  hoar  brought  prodigies  to  view. 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  at  reams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold  ; 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spurn'd  all  idle  art ; 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart. 
Now  all  is  changed !  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elvea, 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselvea. 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  ^  bird, 
Heavena,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  abaurd ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  aoand. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  boand  ; 
While  pointa  with  points,  with  perioda  periods  jar, 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 
Is  not  THIS  sad  f 

JP.  "  Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knowi. 
Tie  wondrous  pitiful."    E'en  take  the  proae; 
But  for  the  poetry— O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire^nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with 

force, 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  dictkm  coarse^ 
We  want  their  strength :  agreed  ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  fwcetness  all  ou&  own. 
For  instance—***  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  aafihm  gale, 
And  bathea  the  landacape — " 

P.  Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here. 
*'  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear ; 
Wondering  I  gaze  {  when  lo !  methoaght  alkr. 
More  bright  than  dauntless  dsy*a  imperial  acar, 
A  godlike  form  advances." 

f*.  You  suppose 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  turgid ;  what  of  tiioee 

"  ThI  MiaOTY  MOTHIR '* 

P.  Now  *tis  plain  you  sneer. 
For  Weston'st  self  could  find  no  semblance  here  : 


of  water,  to  the  long  ascent  of  the  broad  rock  of  Gardobah, 
(p.  380,)  from  whose  inflexible  barrenness  little  Is  to  be 
gotr— from  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladsome  contrast  to  tha 
mveteraU  mountains  of  Gegogib,  kc 

**  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days*  pasasge,  tha  tra- 
veller is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  spots  of  thin  and 
meager  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  Tast  expanse  of 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplitude  of  desolation! I!" 

*  Hasten,  ^.>-This  and  the  following  qaoUtion  are 
taken  from  the  "  Laurel  of  Liberty,"  a  work  on  which  the 
great  author  most  justly  rests  his  claim  to  immortality. 
See  p.  ICT. 

t  Weston.— This  indefatigable  gentleman  has  been 
long  employed  in  attacking  the  moral  character  of  Pofie 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
Oildon,  all  the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  igno- 
rance of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Syl  vanvs  may  be,  In  stand- 
ing cap  in  hand,  and  complacently  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  temple,  ttr  nearly  two  years,  to  this  '*  exaarsMs*^ 


I  Sack  to  flM  flpltM  appUad  to  Pope  bjr  Om  «  viitMV  lBd%istiaiF>  cf  M 
*<  aaiiUe^  tndaeir  flC  wvtb  aad  feaiai ! 
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Wciioii.  who  aliink  from  trath's  imperioiw  light, 

Swells,  like  «  filthy  IomI,  with  sMitl  spiia. 

Ant,  envying  the  iune  he  cannot  hope, 

Spin  hia  bleck  venom  at  the  dost  of  Pope. 

—Reptile  aecaned !— O  memorable  long» 

if  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  tong, 

0  ii^ared  bard  !  accept  the  gratefal  strain. 

Which  I.  the  homblest  or  the  tuneful  train, 

Wiih  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 

For  many  a  penaiTe,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 

So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 

Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  th^sage  » 

While  cankered  Weston,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes, 

Sdnk  in  the  nose  of  all  succeeding  times! 

Enough.   But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say. 
Are  samples  of  the  high,  heroic  lay,) 
Where  are  the  soft,  the  tender  strains,  which  call , 
For  the  moist  eye,  bow*d  head,  and  lengthen'd 

drawl? 
\j>\  here—**'  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate, 
Aad  bid  me  mourn  thee  T  yes,  and  mourn  too  late ! 
0  ruh,  severe  decree  !  my  maddeuing  brain 
Csmnt  the  ponderous  agony  sustain ; 
Bat  forth  I  rush,  from  vale  to  mountain  run. 
And  with  my  mind*s  thick  gloom  obscure  the 
sun." 


EiMtmus,  I  know  not.  He  cannot  surely  be  weak 
caoogh  u»  suppose  Uiat  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
baa  any  charges  to  bring  against  our  great  poet,  which 
tscaped  the  vigilant  znalevolence  of  the  Westons  of  the 
Diradad.  Or  if  ever,  from  the  **  natural  goodness  of  his 
fa«vt,"  hs  cherished  so  laudable  a  supposition,  he  ought 
(whatever  it  may  coet  him)  to  Ibrego  it :  when,  after 
iveniy  mouths'  preparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
ciptoded  accasstion  token  from  the  most  common  edition 
of  the  DuQciad  1 

li  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  llte- 
nuiie  designs  to  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.— If  it  be  so,  the  dirty  work  of 
traindng  Pope  may  be  previously  necessary ;  and  pre- 
jsdioi  itself  must  own,  that  he  has  shown  uncommon 
penetration  In  Uie  selection  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
oercenary  now  so  laboriously  emj^oyed  in  it. 

Whatever  be  the  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
neaaa  hiconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which  may 
Bot  unapay  be  styled  tht  ekanul-hoiue  ef  repuiaHonj 
•ad  which,  from  the  days  of  Lauder  to  the  present,  has 
<leliglued  to  asperse  every  thing  venerable  among  us— 
which  accused  S  will  of  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness ! 
which  iniulted  the  ashes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
«snD,and  gibbeted  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  affect- 
ed to  idolise  the  great  and  good  Howard,  while  idolatry 
wupahilht  to  him :  and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously 
fcU,  ia  the  exercise  of  the  roost  sublime  virtue,  attempted 
to  atigmatise  him  as  a  brute  and  a  monster  I 

*  Canst  thon,  B^atllda,  fcc.  vide  Album,  voL  11.— Ma- 
^^!  **  Nay  then,  Pll  never  trust  a  madman  again.**  It 
^u  twt  a  few  minutes  since,  that  Mr.  Merry  died  for  the 
i<>^  of  Lsara  Maria ;  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
^ing  for  the  love  of  Anna  Matilda  Y 

What  the  ladles  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not; 
ha  certainly  he  is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die,  Ac.  Ax. 
S«eh,indeed,  to  the  combustible  nature  of  this  gentleman, 
(^  he  takee  fire  at  every  female  signature  in  the  papers ; 
ud  I  remember,  that  when  Olaudo  Equiano,  who,  for  a 
<^h,ls  not  Ql-liMtured,  tried  his  hand  at  a  soa  soanet, 
'^  by  mistake  sabseribed  It  Oteudo,  Mr.  Merry  fell  so 
deiperaiely  is  love  with  him,  and  -  yelled  out  such  syllsr 
^«  of  dolour*'  hi  conseqneace  of  it,  that  the  pitlful-heart> 
^  ■fro  was  friffhteaed  at  the  mieeUef  he  had  done,  and 
*'*B*aitted  In  all  haste  the  following  correctfon  to  the 
*^i^-^ar  OteMLL  please  to  read  OloMdO,  the  black 
•MAN.-     '''•~^*" 


Heavens !  if  oar  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled. 
Could  VKESK  like  this  be  written  f  or  be  read  1 
VciflK !  that's  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  intense* 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  inlbrm'd  by  sense  i 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dnlnees,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  bom  without  pains. 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be ;  and  yet,  metbinks,  my  friend. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  ealire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth, 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  truth? 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  his  flux  of  song. 
And  hate  the  man  who  lella  'em  they  are  wrong. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  lord. 
With  cold  reepect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board ; 
And  his  grace  cry,"  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer ! 
Hence  !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Enough.   Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  see. 
And  all  shaU  be  divine,  henceforth,  for  me  : 


•  Of  the  talents  of  this  tpea  altera  RomOj  this  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  following  etansaa  will  afford  a  sufB- 
cient  specimen.    They  are  Uken  from  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  judge  of  these  matters,  calls  a 
"  very  mellifluous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unaffected," 
^  Gentltf  o'«r  the  rising  bUloue 
Softly  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
ButtUng  through  the  bending  viltcwe : 
FltUtaring  pinions  mark  her  flight. 
•*  Whither  now  in  eilenee  bending, 
Ruthless  winds  deny  thee  reet : 
Chilling  niglU-dewe  fast  descending, 
aiieten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
«  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 
Wietful  turns  riiy  fearful  eye  j 
TYetnbling  as  the  willows  hide  thee, 
Sheltered  from  th'  inclement  sky.** 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
Ume  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
exposed,  is  continued  through  a  few  more  of  these  "  melli- 
fluous" stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  resdlly 
forgive  me  for  omitting ;  more  especially  if  he  reads  the 
OaAOLB,  a  paper  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
properly  has  it^by  the  effusions  of  this  "  artless"  genae- 
man  above  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  find  the  owl  to  be  a  night. 
Ingale  l-^lTlmporte.     .  «,^     ...^ 

It  was  said  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  (X  think  by  Goldamith,) 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better.  Much 
the  same^mutatls  mutendis)  may  be  said  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Baviad.  After  an  Interval  of  two  years,  I  find  the 
"  mellifluous"  Aawo  celebrating  Mrs.  Robinson's  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

**  Far  the  Orade, 
somrBT  TO  Mas.  aoamsov, 
XJpanreading  her  VANoaNZA. 
"  What  never-ceasing  music  I    From  the  throne 
Where  sweetest  SeneibiUty  enshrined, 
FUurs  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone. 
To  every  murmuring  breese  of  passing  wind! 
«  O,  blessM  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  song. 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soflen'd  breast, 
I  see  thse  urge  thy  fancy's  course  along 
The  solemn  glooms  of  Qeihic  piles  tuMeet^d, 
"  Vanc&nza  rises— o'er  her  time-touch'd  spires 
QuiU  unreveaTd  hovers  with  killing  dew, 
Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  VirgMe  fires, 

And  bares  the  mwrderoue  taeket  to  her  view. 
«  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  back  upon  each  heart. 
And  horror  lords  it  by  thy  fascinaUng  azt.'^Jnie. 
Et  vitaU  TO  dignus,  et  nmo  \  The  novel  le  worthy  of  the 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  noveL 


m 
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ITm,  Andwwi'  doggrel,  Greathead's  idiot  line, 
And  Morum'8  catchword,  all,  ibrwoth,  divine ! 
F,  Til  well.    Here  let  th'  indignant  atrictare 


And  Lxioa  at  length  enjoy  his  fool  in  peace. 
p.  Come  then,  aiound  their  worka  a  circle 
draw, 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragom  of  the  law. 
With  label*  writ,  "  Critics,  far  hence  remove. 
Nor  dare  to  cenaure  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Yet  Hail  could  laih  with  noUe  rage 
The  porblind  pation  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  loom  th'  eternal  sonneteer. 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  unpolish'd  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  inceasant  through  the 

town. 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whatever  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth  they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time, 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I — now  this  pernicious  pest. 
This  metromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads. 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odea ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste. 
While  Bums'  pore  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste. 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muse. 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No— 'tis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  f  not  laugh  f 
Well  \  thought  at  least  is  free— 

F,  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then.  FU  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there. 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fean : 
The  town,  thk  town,  good  fit,  has  assu' 

EARS  ! 

Thou  thiok'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange ; 

So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchignge 

The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more.— O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free,) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire, 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire. 
Canst  bend  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage. 
Gnomes,  sylphsi  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair: 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  ohaims, 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms  | 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray. 

While  hour  on  hour  flits  onperceived  away 

Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain  : 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  express'd. 
One  sentence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while. 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile. 
J  ask  no  more,  bat  far  from  me  the  throng 
Who  fancy  fire  in  Laum's  vapid  song ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  lant  for  aanaa  con  take. 
And  over*  Edwin's  mewliagt  keep  awake ; 


*  Edwin^M  in«ei>>ig«,&c.— Wtt  come  sow  to  a  character 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  who,ujMler 
the  allurtng  signature  of  Edwin,  favours  us  from  time  to 
time  with  a  melantfaoly  poem  on  the  death  of  a  tnf,  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cockchafTer,  or 
some  other  event  of  equal  importance. 

His  last  work  was  an  Ev<  ro^^ieif,  (bleaainga  on  his  lean- 
tng  I)  which,  I  take  £>r  granted,  means  an  epitaph,  on  a 
mouse  thai  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  he  very  properly  made  the  introduc- 
tion as  long  as  the  poem  itself.  Hear  how  gravely  be 
prologiseth. 

**  Ona  tame  moiwe,  ithich  belonged  to  a  lady  tcho  saved 
ite  lifei  eonatantly  fed  it,  and  even  Ufept^  ipoar  ladjf  f) 
at  ita  approaching  death.  The  tnou»e*s  eyes  aetuaUg 
dropped  out  qfite  head  (poor  mome  O  tum  day  aavoaa 
IT  Dixn." 

Evira^ioy. 

**  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  warm'd 
By  pity's  purest  ray, 
Because  her  mistress  dropl  a  teary 
Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
"By  sympathy  deprived  of  light. 
She  one  day  darlcnesa  tried ; 
The  grattful  tear  no  more  could  JioVi 
So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

**  May  we,  when  others  weep  for  us. 
The  debt  with  interest  pay~ 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry, 
Revert  to  native  clay."— Edwin. 

Mr.  T.  Vaaghan  has  asserted  that  he  is  not  the  author 
ctf  this  matchless  Enra^iov  with  such  spirit,  and  reurt- 
ed  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned  gentleman  takes 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  elegance 
of  diction,  that  it  would  wrong  both  him  and  the  reader 
to  give  it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

**  Well  said,  Baviad  the  correct !— And  so  the  paororao 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style  hhn,  writes  under 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  doss  he  1  and  therefbra 
a  very  proper  subject  lor  your  satiric  malignity !— But 
suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the  truth  and  the  /act  is,  that 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signature  upon  any 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Do  not  you, 
the  identical  Baviad,  In  that  case,  for  your  unprovoked 
abuse  of  him,  immediately  fall  under  your  own  character 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  so  Ubeially  assign 
Weston  }   And  like  hhn,  too,  if  there  Is  any  truth  in 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  you  not 

<*  *  SweU  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secrat  spite  V 

**  The  ayes  have  It.  And  should  you  not  be  as  well 
veraed  In  your  favourite  author's  fourth  satire,  as  you 
are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  quote  from  It  two 
emphatic  lines : 

**  *  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  descend, 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  Impartial  friend  I 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye, 
The  pendent  millet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 
And  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  his  shame, 
Tacking  his  vsry  errora  to  hie  name.'* 

«  OraeU,  12th  Jan." 
And  to  loftess  name  should  they  be  tacked,  but  the  an* 
thor's  t  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  the  absurd- 
ity to  proceed  from  Pewlos,  or  his  ingenious  translator. 
**  The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  that  our  learned  brother, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  two  Ihisi^ 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acuteness.  Into  nonsense. 
He  Is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuses  me  of  call 
ing  WasToar  <'the  nightman  of  literature."— But  when 
a  gentleman  does  not  know  what  he  writss»  it  is  a  littls 
hard  to  expect  him  to  know  what  he  reads.    After  slli 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egvsglous  frisnd  la  aUll  the  moivinin 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 
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THB  M^VIAD. 
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rei»  ftr  Iram  om,  whate'er  thiBir  binh  or  plaea, 
TImm  kng-Mir'd  jodgM  of  the  Phrygian  race ; 
Tkeir  ccoMire  and  their  pimiie  alike  I  aeom. 
And  hal*  Um  lanrd  by  their  ibllowera  worn ! 
Lei  8Qch  («  task  congenial  to  their  power*) 
At  Mice  and  auetiona  waste  the  moming  honn, 
While  iKa  doll  noon  away  in  llamibrd*a  fane, 
Aad  nor*  dm  eToning  oat  at  I>raiy*lane. 


THE   M^VIAD. 
Qui  Bavidm  aoq  odit,  unet  tua  carmlnat  man. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  iimiODUCTiOH  to  the  preceding  pages,  a 

brief  accouot  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 

that  sporioue  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infest- 

«d  this  metropolis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Baviad. 

1  was  not  Ignorant  of  what  I  eiposed  myself  to 

\fj  the  pablication  of  that  work.    If  abuse  could 

have  affected  me,  1  should  not  p^bably  have  made 

a  set  of  people  my  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  Ian- 

gaage,  and  possessed  of  such  convenient  vehicles* 

for  its  diseenkination.    But  I  never  regarded  it  from 

■acfa  handa,  and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but 

their  praise.    I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man 

of  sense,  the  censnre  of  the  wise  and  good ;  bat  the 

angry  ebullitions  of  iblly  unmasked,  and  vanity 

nenified.  posi  by  me  **  like  the  idle  wind,"  or,  if 

noticed,  aerve  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editions 

of  the  Baviad. 

I  conieaa,  however,  that  the  work  was  received 
iDore  favoaiably  than  I  expected.  Bell,  indeed, 
tnd  a  few  others,  whose  craft  was  touched,  vented 
their  indignation  in  prose  and  verse ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  tbo  clamour  against  me  was  not  loud,  and 
^la  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applauses  of 
•och  as  I  vras  truly  ambitious  lo  please. 

Thus  supported,  the  good  efibcts  of  the  satire  (glo- 
Me  loqaor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  thera- 
sdves.  Delia  Crnsca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Ora- 
ele,  and,  if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat 
the  town  with  a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  before, 
introduced  by  a  pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Mil- 
ton resmned  their  superiority ;  and  £ste  and  his 
cosdjators  silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  api- 
nion  of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  scHue  sense 
ofritame. 

With  this  I  wras  satisfied.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
ior  no  other  end,  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  "  done  the  state  pome  service,*'  and 
purposing  to  abandon  lor  ever  the  aestos,  which  a 
Kspsetahle  critic  fancies  I  wielded  **  with  too  much 
severity,**  when  I  was  once  more  ealled  into  the 

*  Most  of  them  fashionable  writers  were  connected 
irtth  the  pablic  priats.  Bella  Crasca  was  a  worthy  co- 
ftdiaior  of  the  mad  aod  msllgnaDt  idiot  who  conducted 
tke  World.  Arno  and  Lorenao  were  either  proprietors 
or  editors  of  another  paper.  Edwin  and  Anna  Matilda 
vere  ttyaund  contributors  to  several ;  and  Laura  Maris, 
from  the  sums  squandered  on  pufb,  could  conunand  a 
comer  in  all.  Tliis  wretched  woman,  indeedi  in  the 
eins  of  her  beauty,  fell  into  merited  poverty,  exchanged 
poetjy  for  polities,  and  wrote  abosive  trash  against  the 
fsvsmment,  at  the  rats  of  two  golnsas  a  woslc,  (>r  the 
IbralBgpost. 


liats*  by  the  reappearance  of  sonse  of  the  leattered 
enemy. 

It  was  not  enoogh  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 
mon  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  before ;  I  was 
determined 

**  To  have  the  current  In  thatplaee  dsmmHI  up  ;** 

and  accordingly  began  the  present  poem — for  which, 
indeed,  I  had  by  this  time  other  reasons.  I  had 
been  told  that  there  were  still  a  few^mirers  of 
the  Cruscan  school,  who  thought  the  contempt  ex- 
pretaed  for  it  was  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
few  passages  produced  in  the  Baviad.  I  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  onoe 
more ;  and,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  me,  to 
make  such  additional  eztractst  from  their  worka, 
as  should  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 
future  question. 

I  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  the  author 
with  "  bespatlerihg  nearly  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day."  Anzioua.  therefore,  to  do  impartial 
justice,  I  ran  for  the  Alsdm,  to  discover  who  had 
been  spared.  Here  I  read,  **  In  this  eollectkiB  ave 
names  whom  genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  beat 
supporten !  Sheridan*' — what,  is '  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets !'— "  Sheridan,  Merry,  Potmos,  Cowley, 
Andrews,  Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topham,  Robio* 
son,"  &c. 

Thus  furnished  with  **  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day,"  I  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  aaya,  lo  be- 
spatter  it ;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  a 
satire  of  Horace — to  which  I  was  led  by  its  supply- 
ing me  (amid  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  op- 
portunity of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  atate  of 
dramatic  poetry  among  us4 


a  I  hope  no  one  will  do  me  the  Injostics  to  suppose  that 
I  Imagino  myself  another  Hercules  eootendlng  with  hy- 
dras, kc.  Fkr  from  it.  My  enemies  csnnot  well  have 
an  humbler  opinion  (rf  me  than  I  have  of  myself;  and  yet» 
"  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  I  am  a  soused  gumeL** 
Mere  peoora  Inertia  1  The  contest  Is  without  danger, 
and  the  victory  without  glory.  At  the  same  time,  I  da. 
Clare  against  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  these 
concessions.  Though  I  knew  the  impotence  of  these 
literary  Askaparts,  the  town  did  not ;  and  many  a  man, 
who  now  affects  to  piiy  me  ^r  wasting  my  strength  upon 
unresisting  imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard 
their  poems  with  applause,  and  their  praises  with  deli^^U 

t  It  will  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  It  iaqu§  ad  nam 
amMm.  1  confess  it ;  and  (or  the  reason  given  sbovs. 
And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most,  If 
not  all,  of  the  trash  here  quoted,  passed  with  the  authors 
for  superlative  beauties,  every  second  word  being  printed 
either  In  luUcs  or  capitals. 

1 1  know  not  If  the  stage  has  been  so  low,  since  the  days 
of  Gammer  Gurton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems  as  If  all  the 
blockheads  In  the  kingdom  had  started  up,  and  ezclalmed, 
with  one  voice,  Come !  let  us  write  for  the  theatres.  In 
this  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  altogether  new ;  the  strik- 
ing and  peculiar  novelty  of  the  times  seems  to  be,  that 
ALL>  they  write  Is  received.  Of  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned In  this  business,  the  writers  and  the  managers 
seem  the  least  culpable.  If  the  town  will  feed  on  husks, 
extraordinary  pains  need  not  be  taken  to  find  them  any 
thing  mon  palauble.  But  what  shall  wa  ssy  of  the 
people  1  ThslowsrerdersaresobmUfiedbythsf 
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6IPF0RD. 


Wh«n  the  Mmvikn,  m  I  call  the  pratent  poem, 
waa  nearly  broaght  to  a  oonclotioD,  I  laid  tl  aside. 
The  timei  Memed  nnftvourabla  to  mich  produc- 
tiooi.  Events  of  leal  importanoe  were  momenta- 
lily  claiming  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
still  Toioe  of  the  mnses  was  not  likely  to  be  listened 
to  amid  the  din  of  arms.  After  an  intenral  of  two 
yearPf  however,  oircumstances,  which  it  is  not 
material  to  mention,  have  induced  me  to  finish,  and 
trust  it,  without  more  preface,  to  the  candour  to 
which  I  am  already  so  highly  indebted  for  the  kind 
leceptioQ  of  the  Baviad. 


Tn,  I  DID  say  that  CruscaV  «*  true  sublime** 
Lack'd  taste,  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rhyme ; 


bis  follies  of  OKsefe,  and  Cobbe,  and  Filon,  and  I  know 
•ot  who— Sard!  venaleB,  each  worse  than  (he  other~ 
that  they  have  lost  all  relish  (op  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour  t  nsy,  ignorance  itiel^  unless  it  be  gross  and 
glaring,  cannot  hope  for  **  their  most  fweet  voices." 
And  the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they 
lake  with  a  placid  simper  whatever  comes  before  them; 
er,  if  they  now  and  then  ejcperlence  a  slight  fit  of  disgust, 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but  sit  yawning 
and  gaping  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  little  encourage- 
msnt  in  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,!  thought  the  town  had  **  sound- 
•di"  as  Shakspeare  sayi, "  the  very  base  string  of  humi<i 
lity ;"  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  hod  not  then  been  reached.  The  force  of 
Soglish  folly,  indeed,  could  go  no  forther,  and  so  for  I 
was  right ;  bat  the  auxiliary  supplies  of  Qermooy  were 
at  hand,  and  the  taste,  vitiated  by  the  lively  nonsense  of 
O'Keefe  and  Co.,  was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
SQccessive  fanportatlons  of  the  heavy,  lumbering)  mono- 
tonous stupidity  of  Kotxebue  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writers  has  been  detailed  with  saoh 
force  and  precision  in  the  introduction  to"  Tax  Bovaas," 
that  nothf  ag  remains  to  be  laid  on  that  head— Indeed  the 
simple  perusal  of  **  I^u  Hoeere"  would  supersede  the 
asceasity  of  any  critique  on  the  merits  of  ths  German 
drama  in  general ;  sinoe  there  Is  not  a  folly,  however 
gross,  an  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  to  be  found  in 
that  charming  Jeu  d*esprlt,  that  I  would  not  undertake  to 
parallel  from  one  or  other  of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  Oeiinan  Shakspeares.t  Why  it  has  not  been  produced 
on  the  stage  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  It 
unites  ths  beauties  of  <*The  Stranger"  and  <<Flxarro;'* 
and,  though  perfectly  German  in  Its  sentiments,  Is  Eng- 
lish in  iu  language— intelligible  English ;  which  is  Infi- 
nitely more  than  can  be  sold  of  the  translation  from 
Kotxebue,  so  maHoIoatly  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  a  word,  if  you  take  from  the  German  dramas  their 
Iwrrid  blasphemies,  their  wanton  Invocotfons  of  ths  sa- 
cred Name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous  stage  direc- 
tions, which  seen  calculated  to  tarn  the  whole  Into  a 
pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  caputmortuum,a 
vapid  and  gloomy  moss  of  matter,  unenlightei«Bd  by  a 
■Ingle  V9J  of  genius  or  nature.  If  you  leave  them  their 
blasphemies,  ftc.,  you  have  then  a  nameless  something, 
Insipid  though  inuaoraU  tedious  thou^  tanploua^  and  stu- 
pid though  extravogam !-«)  much  so,  that,  as  a  Judicious 
writer  well  observes,  **  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  ara  the 
greatest  objfscta  of  contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  con- 
selved  and  wrote  them,  or  those  who  hsve  the  effrontery 
to  praise  them."  Yat  "^  these  be  ihy  gods,  O  Ursel  I"  and 
to  these  are  socrifleed  our  taste,  our  sense,  and  our  na- 
tional hoooor. 

*  Crusoe's  **  tnie  eobUme.**  The  worte  between  In- 
verted commas  in  this  and  the  following  vsrsss,  ara  Mr. 
Bsirs.  They  contain,  as  the  resder  sees,  a  short  cha- 
racter of  the  works  to  which  they  ara  raspectively  afllxed. 
Though  I  have  the  misfortune  to  difler  from  thia  gentls- 


That  Amo's  "  easy  slrains"  ween  eoane  and  rough. 
And  Edwin*s  **  matchless  nambere"  woful  stnIC 
And  who— forgive,  O  gentle  Bell,  the  wo(d« 
For  it  most  out^who,  prithee,  ao  «bottid. 
So  mulishly  absurd,  as  not  to  join 
In  this  with  me,  save  always  tbxb  and  thutx  ? 
Yet  still,  the  soul  of  candour !  I  allow'd 
Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd ; 
That  lords  hong  blubbering  o*er  each  woful  line, 
l*hat  lady-critics  wept,  and  cried,  *'  divine  !'* 
That  love-lorn  priests  reclined  the  pensive  head. 
And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read. 
Wiped  the  sad  drops  of  pity  from  their  eye. 
And  burst  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh- 
Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leechea  they  come. 
And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 
For  *'  more !  more !  mora  .**'  Away !  for  ahoald  I  gimt 
The  fbll,  the  unreserved  applause  ye  want, 
St.  John*  might  then  ray  partial  voice  accuse, 
And  claim  my  sufirage  for  his  tragic  naso ; 
And  Greathead.t  rising  from  his  ahort  disgrace. 
Fling  the  forgotten  **  Regent**  in  my  foce, 

man  li\^  the  praseimnstances,  yet  I  observe  such  ocnte- 
ness  of  perception  in  his  general  criticism,  that  I  should 
hsve  styled  hfan  the  **  profound"  Instead  of  the  *< gentle" 
Bell,  If  I  had  not  pravtously  applied  the  epithet  to  a  still 
greater  man,  (absit  invidia  dictoO  to— Mr.  T.  Vaughoo. 

I  trust  that  this  incidental  pnferance  will  creoie  no 
jealousy— for  though,  as  Virgil  properly  ramarks,  *'an 
oaken  staff  xaoh  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  Inform  a  gentle- 
man, who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeara  evsiy  day 
after  dinner,  that  **  If  two  men  rids  upon  a  horse,  one  of 
them  must  ride  behind." 

*  Sl  John,  Aw.  Having  already  observed  in  the  Intn>- 
ductloa,  that  the  M»vlad  was  nearly  ftnlshed  two  yean 
since,  and  consequently  befora  the  death  of  this  geatle- 
man,  I  have  only  to  odd  hera,  that  though  I  should  not 
have  introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad,  quorom 
Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  stque  Latlna,  yet  I  scarcely  think 
It  necessary  to  make  any  changes  for  the  sake  of  omit- 
ting such  as  have  passed  od  phins,  in  the  interval  between 
writing  and  publishing. 

The  rasder  will  find,  p.  181,  another  instanos  of  my 
small  pratenslons  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regrac  it 
mora  than  the  present. 

t  Graothesd's  Regent— Of  this  tragedy,  which  was 
'*racommsnded  to  the  world'*  by  the  monthly  raviewers 
and  others,  as  ^  the  work  of  a  scholar,"  I  wont  words  to 
exprass  my  Just  contend  The  plot  of  it  is  childiah,  'ho 
conduct  absurd,  the  language  uxUotelllgibie,  the  thoqgiits 
folse  and  unnatural,  the  metsphon  incongruous,  the 
general  stjle  grovelling  and  base ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in 
a  word,  the  whole  piece  the  most  execrable  abortion  of 
Stupidity  that  ever  disgraced  the  stage. 

It  Is  to  be  wished  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have  on 
the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their  partial- 
kles  when  they  sit  down  to  the  execution  of,  what  I  hops 
they  consider  as^  a  solemn  duty.  We  shotdld  not  then 
find  them,ss  in  the  prasent  instance,  prosdmting  their 
applause  on  works  that  call  for  universal  raprobation. 

It  Is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons  has 
added  his  all-sufficient  suflVage  to  that  of  ths  nriewerVi 
In  ikvour  of  Mr.  Grastheod. 

**  O  bard !  to  whom  belongs 
Each  purast  fount  of  poesy  I 
Who  old  Ilyssns'  hallow*d  dews 
In  his  oion  Avon  dare  Infuse. 
O  (kvour'd  dims  I  O  happy  age  I 
That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  stsgSi 
A  Greathesd ! !  V*^GetU.  Mag, 

When  I  first  read  these,  and  other  hjgh  sounding  praiisff 
•cattsced  eve(  rsthiws^  msgasines>  nswfpapei^  u^ ' 
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Bid  ne  uy  c«n«iw,  ai  I  may,  deplora, 
And«  like  my  brotfaar  eriticir  cry  *'  Eneore !' 
Alas !  my  lesniad  ineiida,  for  tueh  y«  are, 
As  Bell  iNrill  miy,  or,  if  jre  ask  it,  swear ; 
Tia  not  enoagh,  though  this  be  somewhat  loo. 
And  more,  pariiape,*  than  Jemingham  ean  do^ 


I  was  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
6.  bad  ■iiCGe«dcd  better  in  his  smaller  pieces  than  in  his 
tragedy,  a.nd  thus  justified  in  some  degree  the  cry  of  his 
*  learning,'*  &;^  &c    But  no-all  was  a  blank  1 

Here  are  a.  fisw  samples  of  the  '^Dyssean  dews  Infused 
jy  Mr.  GreAthead  into  his  cwn  Aron'*— muddied,  I  sup- 
pose, and  debased  by  the  home-bred  streamlet  of  one 


**  Ixk  foller  presence  we  descry, 
IHid  nurantain  rocks— a  deity 
Than  eye  of  man  shall  e'er  behold 
In  living  grace  of  «cti(plfircd  gold."* 
More  matter  for  a  May  morning  1 

"ODB  OV  APATHT. 

"  Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  aluggish  car  by  tortoise  drawn— 
With  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  withering  sight, 
While  too  observant  of  her  sway, 
TJninark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie, 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey." 

I  hope  the  reader  understands  It. 

«  ODB  TO  DtnOi. 

**  Never  didst  thou  appear 
While  Tiber's  sons  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 
Yet  much  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slaughter. 
Carthage!  attest  my  words. 
To  glut  their  sac^inaiy  rage. 
Not  citizens  but  gladiators  &11. 
Slavery  fnd  vassalage, 
And  savage  broils  Hwizt  nobles  are  no  more. 
Tanish  thou  likewise" 

And  these  are  odbs,  good  heavens !  **  After  the  manner 
sf  Pindar,"  I  take  lor  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Oreathead.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
am  actuated  by  no  personal  dislike ;  for  I  can  say  with 
truth,  (what,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  M»vlad,) 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him.  But  the 
daws  have  strutted  too  long :  it  is  more  than  time  to  strip 
them  of  their  adventitious  plumage ;  and  if,  in  doing  It,  I 
should  pluck  off  any  feathers  which  originally  belonged 
to  them,  they  have  only  to^hank  their  own  vanity,  or  the 
forwardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

•  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jerningham  can  do.  No ; 
Mr.  Jemingham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy  and  a  farce ; 
both  extremely  well  spoken  of  by  the  reviewers,  and  both 
-^ne  to  the  "pastry-cooks." 

I  once  thought  that  I  understood  something  of  &ces, 
Imt  I  must  read  my  Lavater  again,  I  find.  That  a  gentle- 
man with  the  **  physlognomie  d*un  mouton  q;nl  rAve"  should 
suddenly  start  forth  a  new  Tyitaras,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
note  through  a  ctacked  war-trump,  amaxes  me.— Well, 
Fioim  mnxA  fiobs  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jerning^iam  has  taken  the 
tastrtnoent  from  his  mouth,  and  given  ms  a  smart  stroke 
OB  the  head  with  it :  this  Is  fair, 

*  Cssdimus,  inqoe  vicem  pnebemtu  crura  ssghtls." 
He  has  also'Ievelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman  who, 
most  assured^,  never  dreamed  of  having  our  Drawcansir 
for  an  antagonist :  this,  thou^  not  quite  so  fair,  is  not 
iltogether  uopreeedented  ^ 

"  An  eagle,  towering  In  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mouf  ing  owl  hawk'd  at  I" 


I" 


(Mr.  Fuwai  mf€im  aOt  Qn^OmSV   But  Oar  an 
wiibbbBuneinawAnnA;  whicii,czdalvaoribelrabipiiiltjr, 
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aa.have  «E»  ol^MlloB  i  fbr^aftv  all,  pocw  at  da  («V««  npo  ( 


Tia  noC  enough  to  dole  out  Aha !  and  Ohs ! 
Through  Kembie*s  thorax,  or  throogh  Bensley's 

nose. 
To  crowd  our  atage  with  seaflblds,  or  to  fright 
Our  wives  with  rapes,  repeated  thrice  a  night ; 

Jddobs Not  such  as,  self-created,  sit 

On  that  TAKMENDOC8  BENCH*  whlch  sltirts  the  pti 
Where  idle  Thespis  nods,  while  Amot  dreams 
Of  Nereids  **  purling  in  ambrosial  streams  ;" 
Where  £ste  in  rapture  cons  fantastic  airs, 
*'  Old  Pistol  new  revived'*  in  Topham  stares, 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  prepoateroas  pride, 
Johnson's  wont  frailties,  rolls  from  side  to  aide. 
His  heavy  bead  from  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Affiiets  the  fboU  and  is  what  he  affects.! — 
JunoES  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand  \ 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told. 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Eifrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  ^\  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unresisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just. 
But  take  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  trust. 
Till  oalm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  was,  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  WOBtp.  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seos  6f"l>lood,  and  crimes  till  then  un- 
known: 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived, 
•And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed.^ 

There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  In  Mr.  Jemingham's  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more  especially 
'  as  it  isthe  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  *' Agave 
and  her  an/oa^''^  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation  • 
**  Alluding  to  Agave,  who  In  a  dlllrium  slew  her  eMId. 
See  Ovid."  No,  I'll  take  Mr.  Jerningham's  word  for  it, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovids  before  me. 

a  When  thia  was  written,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  for  jAays,  the  **  learned  justices*'  here 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  9oi  iftt  taken,  were 
accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this  sbnck,  fnim  'wdilch 
the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always  scomfolly  repelled 
with  an  oitSsis  a/iovcos. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
oi  such  a  one ;  I  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no  more  gre* 
gariotis  than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  tni^  do  great 
things  In  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Amo.— The  dreams  of  this  gentleman»Yriiich  conUaoe 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under  the  name 
of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  one, 
night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Posthumus  with  less  spirit 
than  usual,  and  It  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Giamma- 
chreel  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  ml^ 
have  been  better  cast,  and  \o  i  It  was  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  that  was  played. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  bare 
already  reflected,  from  thfi  strange  occupations  of  these 
<*sel^reated  Judges,"  (here  faithfully  described,)  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  viderl  cotto  vult,.  et  est  pauper ! 

i  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  iat-**  Did  you  an- 
Lmvsl  could  you  possibly  be  so  Ignorant  1"— Even  so. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  BSason,  who  seduced 
my  unsuspeaing  youth,  Is  equally  culpable  with  mysetf 
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Not  to,  tvhen  EdgAr,*  mtde,  in  ■ome  stnuigv  plot. 

The  hero  of*  day  that  knew  him  not. 

Struts  from  the  field  his  enemy  had  won* 

On  stately  stills,  exulting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  smile ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  style, 

Redeems  th*  audacious  folly  of  the  rest. 

Troth  sacrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest 

Let  (his,  ye  Cniscans,t  if  your  heads  be  made 
**  Of  penetrable  stuff,"  let  this  persuade 
Tour  husky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restnin. 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  iaird  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meanin|f  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenioi  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  «^ild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  your  language  change. 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  platntiveness  of  wo, 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone. 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  vain ;  from  first  to  last 

Tour  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason ;  kings  and  qneens 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  meiaphon  express  their  hopes. 
And  **  maidens  in  white  linen,"  howl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  name^  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  face  ye  widely  drew, 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  had  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste. 
And  think  reflection  still  a  (be  to  taste,  , 

But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand, 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
"Twere  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look — 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  f 

There  is  also  one  William  Shakapeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oaih.  Is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  others,  into  the  most 
gross  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  Ibc., 
for  persons  whom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere 
nonentitfes. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
impaesablo  head :  let  hira,  therefore,  "  give  Ood  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  it."  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  Bottom,  who  having, 
like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
feigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  iworld.  "  No,"  quoth  he,  "  let  him  thruA  his  face 
thrcrugh  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither 
asalioil,it  were  pity  of  my  life  no,  lam  no  such  thing: 
I  am  a  man,  as  oUier  men  are ;— and  then,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Sinro 
the  joiner." 

*  Edgar  Atheling.-See  the  <<BatUs  of  Hastings,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Ye  Cruflcans  1 

O  Tol,  che  della  Crtuea  vl  chlamate, 
Come  quel  che  tarina  non  avendo 
Di  quella  a  tutto  pasto  vi  saciate  1 

t  Lorenio. "  A  lamenUkble  tragedy  by  Delia  Crusca, 

mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  house  laughed  a-good 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  instance 
if  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  effects  of  prostitute  ^>plause! 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  prevlonsly 
warped  by  the  eternal  puffs  of  Bell  and  his  Ibllowers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
together  *<  hoar  hills,"  and  <<  rippUng  rills,"  and  "  red  skies 
glare,"  and  "  thin,  thin  air,*'  qualified  a  man  for  writing 
tragedy  f 


Forbid  it,  inspiration  1    Thus  your  pun  ^ 

Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  lor  ihaoi.  in  vain ;       I 
In  vain  for  Croscm  and  his  akippini;  •chool, 
Cobbe,  Rejmolds,  Andrews,  and  that  nobler  fiwl ; 
Who  naught  but  Laura's*  tinkling  tf»sh  •dmirv. 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's*  lyre. 


*  Iiaura*s  tinkling  trash,  fcc.— I  had  amassed  a  world 
of  this  **  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader,  but 
having,  fortunately  for  him,  mislaid  it,  and  not  Ixing 
disposed  to  undertake  again  the  drudgery  of  wading 
through  Mr.  Bell's  collections,  I  can  only  otTer  the  Unle 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.  Of  this  little,  the  merha 
must  be  principally  shared  among  Mrs.  Bobfnson,  Mrs^ 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Merry ; 

"  Et  vos,  O  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  Myrte, 
Sic  positas  quoniom  suaves  miscetie  odores." 
«— O  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinlce  the  beamy  sky ;" 
**  But  O !  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hctpuise  o^er  the  quivering  string !" 
"  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep, 
tfho,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head. 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
**  And  when  the  jolly  full  mix>n  laughSf 
In  her  clear  xenith  to  behold 
The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  gleanos  of  gold, 
*Tis  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quafTs 
The  sapphire  cup  that  lairy  zephyrs  bring  I" 
On  considering  these  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  was 
tempted  to  Indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stocking  club 
would  Issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to  exsmioe 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.    Certainly,  if  an  accurate  transcript 
were  made  from  the  "  darkened  walls"  once  or  twice  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  fashionable 
world,  more  poetical,  and  far  more  rational,  than  any 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  applause. 
.  **  Why  does  thy  stream  ofttoeeteai  song 
f\)am  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  side, 
Or  through  the  vocal  covert  glide  f 

**  I  heard  a  tuoeiul  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising' moon  afar. 
Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  star.— <• 
**  The  pilgrim  who  with  tearful  eye  shall  view 

The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  midnight  deW| 

Soothod  by  her  light » 

This  is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying  I— but  what! 
Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  jAus  sot  qui  I'admlre.  Mr. 
Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,and  very  properly  recommends  , 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Della  Crusca,  as  being  the  produce 
tion  of  *<  a  congenial  soul."  There  Is  also  another  jadf- 
cious  critic,  one  Dr.  Tosker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  Trus- 
ler  1)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  seems,  in  fiivoar 
of  the  writer's  abilities ;  which  may  console  her  tor  the 
sneers  of  fifty  such  envious  scrik>blers  as  the  author  of 
the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mrs.  Robinson  ssys  of 
Dr.  Tssker.— ^  The  loamtd  and  ingenious  Dr.  Tasker, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  tiegant  and  eritietU  works, 
haspaoHOimosD  some  ofMrs.Roblnson*s  poems  superior 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  hsr 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The  praises  of  so  eontpeteiit 
and  dinfUertotod  a  judge,  stamps  celebrity  that  nehber 
time  nor  envy  can  obliterate.*'— Orseic,  Dec.  10. 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  ssjrs  of  Mrs.  Bo> 
binson. 

**  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fidr  forms  were  seen 
Wisdom's  stem  goddesfl,  and  Love's  smiling  queen ; 
Pallas  presided  over  arms  aiul  arts, 
And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts ; 
But  now  both  powers  In  one  fair  form  comMnst 
And  in  lamed  Robinson  united  shine." 
*<  This  lady,equally  celebrated  in  the  polite  and  Utenrr 

circles,  has  honoured  Mr.**— ^x>  I  the  Dr.  has  dwindled 
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Sot  Cnaea  still  has  merit,  and  may  elaim 
!To  humble  station  in  the  ranks  of  fame ; 
He  taa^t  us  first  the  language  to  refine, 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line, 
Old  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense. 
Amuse  the  fiAcy,— -and  confound  the  sense  I 
0,  void  of  reason  !  Is  it  thus  you  praise 
A  tiosey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease, 
Saeh  Tscancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Might  tempt  e'en  Yaughan  to  whisper,  **  This  is 

mine  !*' 
Vangban!  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man, 

complains 
That  I  alllx'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains  t 

vao  pUln  Mr.  "  has  honoured  Mr.  Tasker's  poetical 
ud  other  productions  with  high  and  dSstioguiohed  marks 
d  her  approbAtk>n.**— (2aM//cer,  Jan.  16. 

Why  this  is  the  very  song  of  Prodlcus,  h  xcip  tjip  xei< 
ps  wi^ct— lor  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readily 
flibftribe  to  the  praises  which  these  nwst  "  competent 
and  disioierested  judges"  have  reciprocally  lavished  upon 
each  other. 

BotaUonal 

*^ "SHj  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, 

Plucks  from  the  U'esses  of  the  moon 
A.  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
Beaprent  with  studs  of  frosen  dew !" 

**  On  the  dizay  hnght  inclined, 
I  U9ten  to  the  passing  wmd. 
That  loves  my  mourr^ul  9<mg  to  seize, 
And  tears  it  to  the  ffwuntain  kreezs." 
Bete  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  siilgfaig  to  it, 
an  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  that— but  I  can  make 
aoihing  of  the  rest. 

'^  When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  diroods, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  starry  train 
Ejnilting  glitter  in  lier  wane, 
And  proudly  gleam  their  borrow'd  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night.** 
Wliataa  admirable  observer  of  nature  I  s  this  great  poetess  t 
The  ftars  tteinkling  in  a  cloudy  night,  and  gleaming 
theh'&orro»eiXluMre,i8  8QperlaiiTelygood.   I  had  almost 
forgot  to  observe  that  those  and  the  preceding  linet  are 
taken  &om  the  Ode  to  the  Ntgfatiogale,  so  superior,  in  the 
reverend  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to.  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
Hibon  on  the  same  subject. 

« ^The  lightning's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 

Aliracied  by** (what  1  for  a  ducat  1) 

**  Attracted  by  the  rose's  bloom !" 

"Let  but  tlqr  lyre  impatient  seize 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  breeae, 
Ttttt  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 
In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song."— 
**  See  in  the  clouds  its  mast  the  ptoud  bark  laves, 
Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves!" 
From  this  It  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  Imagines  proud 
btrkf  u>  float  on  their  masts.    It  is  proper  to  mention 
thai  (he  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  steta  on  herself, 
beeanae  die  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

" ^From  a  young  grove's  shade, 

Whose  infant  boughs  but  mock  th*  expecting  glade  I 
Sweet  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Presa'd  throagh  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale  ;1 
Then  silent  walk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Or  soar'd  atoft,  and  seised  the  hovering  strain."— 

DtUaCnuoa. 

The  foree  of  folly  can  no  forther  go ! 

•  Edwin's  8traina--If  the  reader  will  mrn  to  the  coUp 
cloion  of  the  Bafiad,  he  will  find  a  delicious  Eviro^iev 
OB  a  tame  mou^t,  ty  this  gentlaman.  As  It  seemed  to 
(In  vnirsrsal  sa  JifocUon,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
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'TIS  jut-^or  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done, 
Is  most  unfairly  <!hftrged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  £riend !  With  watery  eyes, 
Thy  granripg  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice  { 
To  many  a  sonoet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt. 
And,  <*  at  one  enlzance,  shut  thy  glory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  my  lord*s  dormouse  die. 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still  i  and,  while  thy  d — s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  tQ  thine. 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before  f 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Yaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined. 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 
Right !  cry  the  brethren.    When  the  heaven- 
bom  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views. 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  Bifay-bug's  grave. 
Satire  should  scosrge  her  frqm  the  vile  employ. 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesario,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid ! 

laying  before  the  public  another  efTusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself;  not  less  beauUfiil 
than  the  former ;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  thou^ 
ostenidbly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
assume  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  "  profound**  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

4  E^eviv  rpoXeyi^ti. 

^  On  the  drcumetance  <f  a  maaHjpe  rumring  fiiHcneljf 
(jtad  dog  0  toward  two  young  ladUej  and^  vpon  ammg 
up  to  them,  becoming  metantly  geniU  {good  dog  0  and 
traetahUJ* 

Tantum  ad  narrandum  aigumentum  est  benignitas  I 
«  When  Orpheus  took  his  lyre  to  hell, 
To  fetch  his  rib  away, 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well. 
That  devils  learn'd  to  play. 
«  Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read, 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  lute^ 
Orim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
«  But  here  we  can  with  Justice  say, 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  eang  a  mastilTs  rage  away, 
You  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

FleUEdwiti, 

e  Cesario.  In  the  Bavlad  are  a  few  stanzas  of  a  most 
delectable  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Arno ; 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  referens)  that 
he  thought  them  "  execrable.**  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  them  to  be  "  admirable.** 

*•  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  f  ** 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco, 
vered  the  true  author.    They  were  written  bf  Cesario ; 
and  as  I  rather  Incline  io  Bfr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixerhn, 
t  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
''mellifluous  piece**  before  the  rMder. 
<•  Slighted  love  the  soul  subduing, 
aOent  sorrow  eA»Uf  the  heart, 
TVeadkeroue  fancy  sUll  purmdngt 
Still  repele  the  poUm*d  dart. 

t  See  note  t,  1st  coLp  178.       t  See  note  Ti  lb. 
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£oieDZo,§  Reuben,!  spare  t  far  be  the  thought 
Of  interest,  far  from  them.    Unbrihed,  unbought, 


**  SootMng  those  fond  dreamt  of  pleasuroi 
Pictured  in  the  glowing  breasti 
Lavieh  of  her  sweetest  Ireaauret 
Anxious  fear  is  duurm*d  to  reat, 
"  Fearless  o*er  the  whiun'd  Actfoies, 
PrmuUjf  rise,  sweet  bird  of  night, 
Safely  through  the  bending  icillaiMf 
Gently  wing  thy  aery  flight."--Cesano. 
Though  I  flatter  mjself  that  I  have  good  sense  and  taste 
enough  to  see  and  admire  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
ode,  ret  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that  they 
are  not  original.    They  are  uken  (with  tanprovemenU, 
I  confess)  from  a  most  beautiful  **  Song  by  &  person  of 
quality,"  in  Pope's  Miscellanies.    This,  though  it  de* 
trscU  a  little  fhim  Cesario's  inventive  powers,  still 
leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of  having  gone 
beyond  that  great  poet,  in  what  he  probably  considered 
aa  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortune  I  Mr.  Oreathead  equals 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Robinson  surpasses  Milton,  and  Cesa- 
rio  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance  which  he 
vainly  imagined  so  complete  as  to  talce  away  alf  desire 
of  Imitating,  all  possibility  of  excelling  it! 

"O  favoured  clime !  O  happy  age !" 
t  Carlos.— I  have  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a  moat 
pertinacious  scribbler  in  the  Oracle)  but  the  following 
**  sonnet  ;'*  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  ineflkbly  stupid,  that 
It  will  more  than  satisfy  any  readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

^ON  A  lady's  POaTaAIT. 
"  Oft  hath  the  poet  hail'd  the  breath  of  morn, 
That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring, 
And  oft,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn, 

Hath  &ncy  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing; 
Full  frequent  has  he  bless'd  the  golden  beam       « 
Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around, 
And  though  pale  winter  press'd  a  paly  gleam. 
Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  found." 
I  can  copy  no  mor^-Job  himself  would  lose  all  patience 
here.    Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  incom- 
prehensible trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  string  of  judi- 
clous  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Vaughan :  "  Bruyere  says, 
he  will  allow  that  good  writers  are  scarce  enough,  but 
adds,  and  jusUy,  that  good  critics  are  equally  so :  which 
rem^ub  our  corretpondent  also  of  what  the  Abb6  Trublet 
writes,  speaking  of  professed  critics,  where  he  eaye,  if 
they  were  obliged  lo  examine  authors  impartially—— 
there  would  be  fewer  writers  in  thu  leoy.    Was  this  to 
be  the  liberal  practice  adopted  by  our  modern  critics, 
we  should  not  see  a  Bamwf— falling  upon  men  and  things 
that  are  much  above  his  capacity,  and  seemingly  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel  I  This  is  in 
truth  the  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Vaughan  and  his  coad- 
jutors condescend  to  humMe  themselves  to  my  under- 
standing, I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  their  eloquent 
strictures. 

t  Adelaide.— And  who  is  Adelaide  f  O  seri  stndlomm  I 
**  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  unknown."  Hear 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinus  of  newspaper  writers. 

**  AozLAma. 
**  He  who  is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  vrriter  In 
the  kingdom,  must  himself  endeavour  to  repay  a  debt  so 
highly  honourable,  if  it  can  be  done  by  verse !  This  lady 
ihall  have  the  praise  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
country,  that  of  first  discovering  and  drawing  out  the 
Jbupoieers  of  Arno  and  Delia  Crusca." 

**  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watch'd,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  oft  have  sung, 
Beheld  thee  vHiile  a  sAoimt  qfbeam 
Made  night  a  lovelier  morning  seem,"  kc 

Wo  might  here  dismiss  this  **  first  lyric  wriUr  of  the 
f  See  note  §,  next  col.      i|  See  note  |{,  ib. 


They  pourY  «  from  their  big  breasts  prolific  xoa 
A  proud,  poetic  fervour,  caly  known 

age,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsense,  appears  to  I 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  remarkia^,  thi 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  **  drawing  out  the  fine  powa 
of  Arno,"  (whidi«  it  saems,  this  ungrateful  country  lu 
not  yet  rewarded  with  a  staiue^  she  must  be  coatcni  I 
share  it  with  Julia.  Hear  her  invocation— but  first  he) 
Mr.  Bell.  **  A  most  elegant  compliment,  which  for  gen 
rous  esteem  has  been  seldom  equalled,  any  more  tha 
the  muse  which  inspired  iu" 

"JITLIATO  ABlfO. 

**  Arno !  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay. 
Soft  as  the  evenii^'s  minstrel  note. 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 
Or  on  the  noontide  breexes  float  1*' 

Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  name  o 
Julia)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ;  ha  via 
taken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  acknowledgment 
a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  nevci 
have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem;  but  so  it  is,  that,  lik4 
Pope, 

«  — -Write  whaU'er  I  will, 
Some  rising  genius  tine  up  to  it  still.*' 

This  has  nettled  me  a  little,  and  possibly  injured  tlM 
great  poetess  In  my  opiniott ;  for  I  have  been  robbed  m 
oflen  of  late,  that  I  begin  to  think  with  the  old  economisi 

Oiros  aotSuw  Xwrroi  hs  c(  tfitv  oictrai  ovStv. 
For  the  rest,  this  **  elegant  invocation"  called  forth  i 
specimen  of  Ame's  fine  powers  in  the  following  dulcet 
lays. 

*  AKNO  TO  JOLXA. 

"  Sure  some  dire  sur  inimical  to  man, 
Ghiides  to  his  heart  the  desolating  fire, 
Fills  with  contention  only  his  brief  span, 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 

**  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tonnred  world, 
And  tell  us  war  is  but  necessity. 
That  millions  by  the  Great  Dispenser  hnrl'd, 
Must  suflbr  by  the  scouige,and  cease  to  be." 

£Qg»,PoeUl 
§  Lorenso. 

Kai  vt»s  ey<ii  ZOfyeXev  ^ayetft*  or  fimia  ri, 
£<(  olos  tyfiawropLivov,  n  Xevcevf  oXcf — 
Says  a  hungry  wight  in  an  old  comedy.    But  I  know  of 
no  seasoning  whatever,  capable  of  niaking  the  insipid 
garbage  of  Ais  modern  Sthenelus  palatable ;  I  shall 
therefore  spare  myself  the  disgust  of  producing  it. 

II  Reuben,  whom  I  talce  to  be  Mr.  Oreathead  in  disguise, 
(it  being  this  gentleman's  fate,  like  Hercules  of  old,  to 
assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies,)  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  World  by  Uie  following 

**A0DRS8a  TO  AlfNA  MATILOA. 

**  To  thee  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme, 
To  thee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
One  ray  emitted  from  thy  golden  gleam, 
Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  fire ! 

*  Adorn  then  love  in  fancy-tincuired  vest, 
Chameleon  like,  anon  of  various  hue. 
By  Penseroso  and  Allegro  dress'd, 
Such  genius  claim'd  when  she  Idalia  drew."— 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less !  found 
**  This  resuscitating  praise 
Breathe  lifo  upon  her  dying  lays," 

like  *'the  daisy  which  spreads  her  bloom  to  the  moiit 
evening!" and  accordingly  produced  a  matchless  "adoro> 
ment  of  love,"  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  gentle 
Reuben. 

f  But,  bard  polite,  how  hard  the  task 
Which  with  aiuA  §Ugattee  you  ask !" 

Who  would  have  Imagined  that  these  lines,  ths  sia^e 
IT  See  note  IT,  1st  col.  p.  179. 
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tools  like  thefn  i**  u  Aooa's  youth  inspiics, 

Laiin^  graces  kindle  fierce  desirea, 

Henrict       'For  heeven'ft  sake,  not  so  fait 

o,  mj  masters,  ere  my  teeth  were  cast, 

I  leam'd,  by  rote,  to  rave  of  Delia's  channs, 

die  of  transports  found  in  Chloe's  aims, 

r  Daphne  with  obstreperous  plaints  to  woo, 

1  corse  the  cmelty  of— <Sod  knows  who. 

len  Phoebus,  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write, 

r  he,  dear  Dapper !  was  a  lying  sprite,) 

t  mom,  when  dreanu  are  true,  approach'd  my  side, 

d,  frowning  on  my  tuneful  lumher,  eried, 

M  !  every  comer  with  soft  sonnets  cramm'd, 

id  high-bom  odes,  'works  damn'd,  or  to  be 

damnM  !* 
id  is  thy  active  folly  adding  more 
» tlas  most  worthless,  most  superfluous  store  ? 
impotence  of  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 
r«  sense  to  Este,  or  modesty  to  Bell, 
ffbeai,  forbear: — ^What  though  thou  canst  not 

claim 
le  sacred  honours  of  a  pokt^  name, 
le  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
ith  lofty  npture,  with  ethereal  fire  ! 
t\  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
f  reason's  bard,  if,  in  thy  future  lays, 
Iain  sense  and  truth,  and  surely  these  are  thine, 
nrect  thy  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
!cre  ceased  the  god  and  vanish'd.    Forth  I  sprang, 
Hiile  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang, 
eized  every  lag  and  scrap,  approach'd  the  fire, 
ind  saw  whole  Albums  in  the  blaze  expire.  • 
Then  shame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  t'  have  spent 
So  many  hours  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
0  thriftless  industry ;  and  year  on  year 
Aglorbus  roU'd,  while  diffidence  and  fear 
lUpress'd  my  voice— unheard  till  Anna  came, 
^t !  thiobb'st  thou  TET,  my  bosom,  at  the  name  ? 

^bat«  of  gratitude  to  genius,  should  nearly  occasion  **  a 
)erdition  of  souls  r*    Yet  so  it  was.    They  unfortunately 
'"(WKd  the  jealousy  of  Delia  Crosca  "  on  the  sportive 
liuks  of  the  Rhone."   One  luckless  evening 
"  When  twilight  on  the  western  edge 
Had  twined  his  hoary  hair  with  sablUig  sedge," 
u  he  was  "weeping"  (for,  like  Master  Stephen,  these 
Sood  creatures  think  it  necessary  to  be  always  melan- 
^ly)  at  the  tomb  of  Laura,  he  started,  as  well  he  might, 
u  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 

."Hark I  (quoth  he,) 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  the  languid  breesa. 
Which  fill  njy  soul  with  jealous  fear  f 
Ha!  Beub^n  is  the  name  I  hear. 
For  him  mj/aUtiUsa  Anna,**  &c. 
h  pains  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-blooded  Bell  has  de- 
^9d  this  beautiful  lancy-scene  with  one  stroke  of  his 
Clownish  pen.    In  a  note  on  the  above  verses,  Album, 
P-  IH  he  officiously  informs  us  that  Delia  Crusca  knew 
nothing  of  his  rival,  till  he  reoP'-detested  word !— "his 
•>nnetin  the  Oracle."    OBell!  Bell!  is  It  thus  thou 
^blest  the  strains  of  the  sublime  1  Surely  we  may  say 
^  thee,  what  was  not  ill  said  of  ono  of  thy  sisters, 
Sed  tn  insulsa  mala  et  molesta  vives. 
Per  quam  non  licet  esse  negUgenfesm. 

Y  They  poor,  &c. 

**  • — —I  love  so  wen 
^7  loQl's  deep  tone,  thy  thought's  high  sweU, 
Thy  proud,  poetic  fervour,  known 
">l  hi  thy  breast's  prolific  son«.»-lM2a  Owsm. 


And  chased  the  oppressive  doubts  which  round  me 

clung. 
And  fired  my  breast,  and  loosen'd  all  my  tongue. 
E'en  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  through  my  lays. 
No  oaths,  no  execrations  ;  all  was  plain  t 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  *•  ever-jingling  train*' 
Chime  tiielr  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart. 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  dress'd, 
Awaken'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast. 

How  oft,  O  Dart !  what  time  the  faithful  pair ' 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  strains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains, 

*  Mr.  Parsons  is  extremely  angry  at  my  "  ostentatious 
intrusion"  of  the  "  Otium  Divos"  into  the  notes  on  this 
poem.  What  could  I  do  1  I  ever  disliked  publishing  my 
liule  modicums  on  loose  pages— but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by 
his  example  I  and,  Indeed,  am  even  now  composing  "  one 
riddle,  two  rebuases,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nurse,"!  which  will  be  set  forth  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Meanwhile  1  am  templed  to  oflend  once  mors, 
and  subjoin  the  only  three  of  my  **  wild  strains"  that  now 
live  hi  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
thoy  were  written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  be— 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  Idea  of 
surviving  to  provoke  his  indignation : 

"  Sed  CyuarsB  breves 

Annos  fata  dederunt,  mo 
Servatura  dlu. 

VO  A  TUFT  OF  BARLT  VXOLBTS. 

Sweet  flowers  I  that,  from  your  humble  beds, 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius' watery  skies ; 
Retire,  retire  i  7%<sc  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 
TJuU  sun  vrith  light  malignant  glares, 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  pastr— 
Lol  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow. 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast,         * 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  1 

But  1  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  civst. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna*s  breast. 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers  I  but,  did  ye  know 

What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 
Your  cups  with  liveliest  tinu  would  glow, 

And  Spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 
For  there  has  liberal  nature  join'd 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 
Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
O I  I  should  think,— that  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share,'- 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 

By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 


1  S«  "  OM  eplcruk,  (wo  Mimats  and  OM  od«  to  a  bof  at  idml,  by  W. 
nnaia,£M)."    Tho''aBa€do"ww«ipr««lr«rittoDtoabowlhBfcll7inl 
afaMiditr  of  Qnjr^  ode  to  Stoa  CoUag^irtudi  ttw  »baf  at  ■ehnol'*  WH 
nryprapvlrailkiltoBnat  Whit  tbt«<oMipigmBP  and  lte**tw»iMi 
i  wiittn  tv  Bobody  I 
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While  1BOU  hMt  fwcetly  gmglcd  down  the  TaJCy 
Fill'd  up  the  pamse  of  love's  delightfol  tale  \ 
While,  ever  at  the  read,  the  conaeioofl  maid. 
By  Altering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betrayed, 
Woold  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  finger — point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past :  and,  mark  me,  Laura !  time. 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime. 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 


More  blessU  than  me,  thus  diall  je  Uva 
Your  liule  day ;  and,  when  ye  die, 

Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  rouse  shall  |^ve 
A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 


While  IfSlas!  no  distant  date, 
Mix  with  tbe  dust  from  whence  I 

Without  a  firiend  to  weep  my  &le. 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 


llMMigh  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour. 
And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast. 

And  driszling  fell  the  cheerless  shower. 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skilT  we  pass'd ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 
Gare  promise  of  a  brighter  day : 

Tbe  clouds  dispersed  In  purer  air, 
The  blast  in  xephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoyed, 

On  which  we  both,— and  yet,  who  knows  V 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unallqy'd 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 
Bow  pleasant,  ftom  that  dome-crown'd  hill 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below. 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  8UU« 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  I 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid. 
We  overhung  tliat  long-drawn  dale. 

To  watch  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 
That  glanced  upon  the  ahifting  sail ! 

And  when  the  shadow's  n^id  growth 

ProcHim'd  the  noontide  hour  ezfrired, 
And,  though  unwearied,  'nothing  loath,* 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow, 
Oave  to  that  simple  meal  a  xest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know.— 

The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast) 
Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  fer  a  wliile, 

And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  sndle. 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  Uid^ 

Thine  tye%  bad  open'd  all  thy  heart 
Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole, 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 
While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear. 

So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrilU 
So  sweet,  that  Hwas  a  heaven  to  hear, 

And  e'en  thy  peuse  had  music  stilL— 
And  O !  how  like  a  feixy  dream. 

To  game  in  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  I 
And  many  a  thouf^t  of  fency  bred, 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Flay*d  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shad 

DelickNis  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  while  Meny  and  Us 

Thiill'd  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye  ;* 

(Sasp  at  a  lecollectioo,  and  drop  dawn. 

At  the  kmg  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown  \ 

I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my 

In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 

Admission  to  the  Albimi,  or  be 

In  L       ■'s  Review,  or  Urban's 

O,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  my  lajrv* 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no 


So  boors  like  momenU  wing'd  their  ffigkt. 
Till  now  tbe  boetmen,  on  the  ahors, 

In^>atient  of  the  waning  light, 
Becall'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,— many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share  ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  blias 
Still  follow^  by  an  age  of  care 

Tet  oft,  when  memory  intervenes 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  *mid  fiurer  scenes, 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Greenwich  HDL 

TBB  OBAVB  OP  AXHA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  hero ; 

And  every  hour  aiTecUon  crles^ 
<3o,  and  partake  her  hnmUe  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.— 

But  who,  when  I  em  tnrn'd  to  clay. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  *  no  business  then  V 


And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow«drops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  moold  1 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  f 

I  ad  it :  and,  would  fete  allow. 
Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore— 

But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  mon. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  sttain, 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  gnve  roust  then  undeck'd  remain. 

And  all  thy  memory  fiide  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  musle  vie, 
Thy  air,  that  every  gaser  took, 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spiriu,  frolicsome  as  good. 

Thy  courage,  by  no  Ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 
'    Thy  gay  gopd-humour— (Tan  they '  finds  V 

Perhaps— b&t  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 
Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view, 

Bear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  si^ 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 

•  ThrUl'djI^ 

"Bid  the  stxeamy  lightnings  fly 
In  liquid  peril  from  thy  eye.'^lkBa  Qrmea, 

*  Ne'er  shalt  thou  know  to  sigh, 
Or  on  a  soft  idea  die. 
Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp 
Thy  arma.'^-Ohe !  jam.satis  asL— imui  MbtfUs. 
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Hilf  rTW|iiBg  and  half  tying,  yet  snffice 
To  stagger  iaapodence  and  ruffle  vice. 
An  hoar  aaaj  eome,  so  I  delight  to  dream. 
When  akywljr  wandering  by  the  saered  stresm, 
Majeetie  Thames  !  I  leave  the  world  behind. 
And  give  to  £uiey  all  th'  enraptured  mind  s 
An  hour  nuiy  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 
To  nobler  tlwmes ;  then,  tiien  the  chords  inspire 
With  tl^  own  harmony,  most  iweet,  mo9t  strong, 
And  guide  my  hand  throngh  all  the  maze  of  song ! 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
As  mother-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
A  vacant  boor  allows,  to  range  the  town. 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down ; 
Force  every  head,  in  Bate's  despite,  to  wear 
The  cap  and  beUs  by  nature  planted  there ; 
Muffle  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes. 
And  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 
holes. 
Bnrgoyne,*  perhaps,  unchilPd  by  creeping  age. 
May  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage  ; 
The  reign  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore. 
And  be — ^whatever  Terence  was  before. 
And  you,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
With  his  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line. 
The  soui,  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
From  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power  { 
The  poet  and  the  sage  again  unite. 
And  sweetly  blend  instruction  with  delight 

And  yet  Elfrida's  bard,  though  time  has  shed 
The  snow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
Feels  the  land  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
His  youthful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untired : 
And  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
**  Fit  audience  finds  not"  in  the  giddy  throng. 
The  notes,  though  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 

chaste. 
Fill  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

But  these,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name. 
Too  pnrod  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
Subjects  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose. 
And  leave  at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse. 
Fioud  of  their  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn. 
From  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
Ifew  vigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume, 
And  swarm,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  th'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near. 
Beat  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear  s 
And  sure,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  chUd 
Of  truth  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild^ 

*  Borgojme.— See  nola  *,  2d  col.  p.  174. 

t  And  7011,  too,  whole  Menander,  &c.— O  spem  &llacem  I 
Oor  Menander  has  since  "  stolen  an  hour"  (it  would  be 
iAjostice  to  suppose  it  more)  from  public  pursuits,  and 
prottttuted  h  to  the  reproduction  of  a  German  soolerkin. 

tCbeckM  his  wood-notes  wild.— ZicMri^^ayrtfy  /roXoitfv, 
•ntrai  ntvoi.  But  this  is  beuer  illostraied  in  a  most 
elegant  6ble  of  Leasing,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  jus- 
tice  in  a  translation. 

"  Du  zfimest,  Liebling  der  Musen,"  ftc.  &c 

ThoQ  art  troubled,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
ifooUed  at  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
P^nusras.  O  hear  from  me  what  once  the  nightingale 
knid  from  the  shepherd. 

ftnf  then,  said  he  to  the  silem  songstress,  one  lovely 
evening  in  the  spring,  sing  then,  sweet  nightingale  I  AUtal 
aid  the  nightingale,  the  frogs  croak  so  loud,  that  I  have 
losiaU desire  to  sing:  dost  thou  not  hear  theml  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand  ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exoroise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Hence  !  xxr  the  naks— I  scarce  had  spoke,  when 

lol 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow, 

indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  Is  the 
cause  of  iL 
«  There's  comfort  yet !" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  eol> 
lected  a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  10 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  MsDvlad,  under  the 
classic  head  of 

INSIONIUM  VIBORUM 

▲LIftOOT  TSSTUIOMIA 

Q,UI 

BAV:   BT  MJBV:   ntCLTTISS:    AOOTOBXa 

MBUUfSJUnCT. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collectioo. 

SONNET  z. 

'^  To  the  tmonymoua  author  qfthe  Baviad,  oeeaHontd  by 
hit  gcurrikna  and  inoet  unmerited  attack  an  Mr.  Wf- 
tan. 

**  Demon  qfdarknees  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  darest  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honeet  heart, 
Force  from  th'  unconecioua  eye  the  tear  to  start. 

And  with  just  jric/e  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaunt  1  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Pope,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  imitators  vile,  intrude  not !  1 1  I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  fair  the  forms  his  fancy  drew, 
Shouldst  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 

Would  dune  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  whh  dis- 
grace %  J.  M.— (Sen/.  Ma^.  Aug.  1792. 

This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley  ;>  whom  I  now  and  then  observe,  in  the 


lIwMiight  Mr.M0ri«7,«dia,Ionden(wl,liBcki|yB(nsaail«lMS 
lik*  Mr.  I^noM^  azdii  in  U»  lim  of  tevinc  Snt  ■ttedud  ow,  fau  riace 
imUidMd  a  » Ilib,'' the  wit,  or  nthor  didaan  of  iHUeh,  if  t  rnonaet  rigbt, 
oomMi  in  my  being  diappointod  nf  n  livingi 

BiBn  iaUow  a  few  of  tha  introductory  lints,  which  far  pottty  and  plan* 
■ntty  eu  only  bn  ninadad  by  tiKM  of  Bfr.  Fumii. 

«  What  if  a  litOn  ones  I  did  abBM  tlM  ? 
Wane  than  Ihoa  hadbt  dwnrifed  I  could  not) 
For  wliea  I  spied  thy  ntyi^  dovca  Siot, 
Tia  very  tnie  I  took  thee  far  a  bmto ; 
And,  marfcing  noie  attentively  thy  1 
I  rinea  have  wiih'd  thy  hide  wwe  at  the  I 
Bat  if  a  ma  ttna  art,  w  aone  mppoM, 
O!  hownyflaccnitchtopallthyBOie! 
As  pleased  as  Punch,  IM  hold  it  tai  my  gripe^ 
lUl  FaikiiMon  had  stulFd  tbse  far  a  mipe !  I  r> 

n  b  rather  aiognlar  that  thb  still-bora  lamp  of  insipidlly  shoold  he  1 
doead  to  the  bookseller  under  the  aaspiess  of  nr.  I^ir.    If  that  1 
anme  was  not  abased  on  the  oceasioo,  I  can  only  myHhal  pdlitia^  Uiu  I 
**br{agamanaeqaainted  with  straage  bedftilowi !" 

rbr  the  rest,  I  will  prennt  BCr.  Bloriey  with  a  ooapto  of  IIbss,  wUch, 
if  he  wfll  get  thaiB  eoBitniad,  and  serioody  reflect  opon,  betMPe  he  not  pels 
pea  to  paper,  may  be  of  more  serrtee  to  Um  than  all  the  iastnielleB,  aad  all 
flwaaeoonfaBBent  the  Ooetor,  apparaatly,  ever  pse  Vtm. 

Car  ego  laherem  notos  eae  bun  ptavc^ 
•Cam  Stan  gratis  cum  sOeotio  poeslm  I 

I  flad,  fton  a  letter  which  my  pnbllriMr  has  reefived  flran  Ar.  Ihir,  ttat 
Ofa  note  (Which  I  have  left  fai  its  origiMl  atala)  has  givoB  Um 

tt  ia  satiAckny  to  me  to  reflect  that  fUs  aamsiaiM  is  fcoM 

I  re^vfead  on  the  «  riivriarity  ofllr.  liariiy<h  «Ihi^ 
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GIFFORD, 


Flew  round  my  head  ;  yet,  in  my  cause  secure, 
"  Pour  on,"  I  cried, "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 

What !  shall  I  shrink,  because  the  noble  train, 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign. 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  fate. 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  their  praise,  and  I  can  sit 
Calm,  unconcerned,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham's  sense  ;  perversely  gay  can  smile. 
While  £ste,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style, 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save. 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  thing — but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  ? 
Not  so ;  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow  $ 

Gent.  Mag.,  ushering  his  great  prototype's  doggrehinto 
notice,  with  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  it. 

■ONNBTn. 

*^7h  tht  execrabU  Baviad, 
"  ManaUr  ftf  turpitude !  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  impregnatt  dart, 
The  fine^^pun  nerve  of  tAchfullrboeonCd  mind,> 

And  rock  in  c^MztAy— the  seruive  heart, 
TyembU  I  for  lo  1  my  Orcicle-^o famed— 

Shall  ring  each  morn  in  thy  accurted  ear 
A  griding  pang !  So— when  the  Grecian  JMarif* 

EnterM  the  toim,  old  Pyramus  exclaim'd, 
I  see  I  I  see !— and  hurVd  his  lighining  spear, 

While  Capaneus  drew  back  fUa  head— for  fear. 
And  godlike*  Alexander— gazing  round, 

Uaconscious  of  his  victories— /o  come. 
Approached  the  monarch,  and  with  aoba  profound, 

Ezplain'd  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium's  royal 
dome."  J.BeU. 


iwilif  iitrodnoed  under  tlM  auipicea  of  Dr.  Fmt,"  I  merely  alluded  to  «  eon- 
Mnmkm  which  Bfr.  Morlejr  hitnwlf  firaa  aid  to  have  had  with  hit  bookBellM' ; 
•-«Dd  I  tbea  nitpeetod  (what  I  now  fiad,  from  the  DoctorS  letter,  to  be  the 
OM)  ttiat  thii  reiiMcteble  wnw  (Dr.  FSirr^)  waa  abund,  i.  c.  introduced 
apon  the  occaeion  *'  witbout  hia  eonaeot,  or  even  knowledfe.* 

If  my  werda  cooTeyed  the  idea  (which  I  now  apprehend  ihey  nay)  (hat 
Dr.  Fur  himeelf  had  reoommewied  the  "  Tale,"  it  wu  iiir  from  my  inleo* 
tJoD,  and  I  am  mnj  for  it.  Indeed,  I  am  forry  that  hit  name  was  meniiooed  at 
all  In  Uie  Itovlad.  It  ie  totally  oat  of  its  place ;  and  I  can  only  rcfrrt,  that 
a  jialer  ertimation  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Mr.  Mnriey  had  not  changed 
my  "■uepicioa'*  ot  the  latt^  into  certainty,  wad  induced  me  to  attribute  hie 
neonuBaadtfogty  itory  to  vanity,  and  Mmethingelae  not  altogether  n  venial. 

In  condurion :  tbou^  Dr.  Parr  ftTea  up  Mr.  Idiwley^  P(»t>7>  yet  he 
•MOM  to  think  I  have  andervalued  hit  other  attainment*—''  hi*  Latin,  Greek, 
•ltd  Hebrew,  and  hit  viforoui  and  elqgant  praae."— Of  all  tbeaa  I  knew 
Bolhins.  When  "  tben  »  no  occaaioo  fbr  Mich  vanity,  I  doubt  not  but  Mr. 
Moiiqr  vrlll  take  eare  to  let  them  appear  ;'*  meanwhile^  I  moat  be  content  to 
ioa(a  him  from  what  I  know— hit  Kinneti  and  hi*  tale.  It  i«  but  fair  to  add, 
bowevur,  Qmt  the  Mond  and  lalutary  advice  which  Dr.  fur  gave  thii  poor 
lddle4ieaded  man  (to  my  nothing  of  the  tendencH  with  which  he  ipeaka  of 
bin)  doee  no  1cm  honour  to  his  frieukhip,  than  the  reprobation  or  hit  poeby 
doeatohia 


1  Qooc,  Ml-bottomed.— /'ruifcr'f  DnO. 

2  Oicdan  Afara.— This  haa  been  AOAarto,  inaccnralaly  anoosh,  named  the 
Tra|aB  harm  ;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  had  nearly  bllen  into  the  unicholarlike 
error,  when  ny  leamad  friend  Orealhead  eoavinced  me  (from  Pope^  emen- 
datioaa  of  Viigil,  noder  the  bntastk  name  of  Seriblmus)  that  tbe  animal  in 
quertkn  waa  a  more— She  being  tAcrt  said  to  be  facta  armia,  armed  wiUi  a 
fatuB.    Lb(  Ui  hear  no  OMrc,  therefore,  of  the  Trojan  Aorre. 

The  patronymic  Trojon  u  still  more  absurd.  Homer  expremly  dedam 
the  mra  to  have  been  produced  by  Pallas— Palladis  arte  i  now  Pallas  was 
a  Oracian  goddess,  as  ia  sufficiently  manifest  from  her  name,  which  is  de> 
rived  fkoai  iraJUkM,  xtfn.-J.  JkU. 

S  Oodlikn ;  that  is  Ssetitf ^t  fram  9««,  God,  and  uti^,  like.  Vide  Bom. 
TtaMiators  in  general  (I  except  a  lato  one)  are  too  inattentive  to  the  com* 
pound  opifheta  of  this  great  poet.  But  why  does  Hoiner  call  i||ezam)er  god. 
like,  when  he  appean,  from  Curtiua  Quinliu9%  tedious  giaette  in  verse,  to 
have  Imd  one  shoulder  higlier  than  the  other  ?  My  friend  Vaughan  thinks 
It  WM  purely  to  pay  hi<  court  to  him,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  his  will,  or 
mtbarintoMt  miff  rest'*.  It  may  be  so;  but  tisctraofB  tbe  absurdity  waa 
'  aotioed  before.— J".  AS. 


Where  taste  and  sense  appiOYC,  I  feela  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  miz*d  with  no  aU^. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  brad :  my  days, 
Spent  in  tbe  tranquil  shader  of  lettered  i 
Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  those  I  meet. 
No  loud  **  that's  H£  ."*  to  make  their  passsge  i 
Pleased  to-steal  softly  by,  unmarkM,  uDknoum, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt,*  and  Yan^nsa. 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain .')  my  veise  approve  ; 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend !  who  from  my  earfiest  years. 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  caies. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  tiJce  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ibeland  .f  the  same  planet  on  us  rose, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 

*  Fbatt.  This  gentleman  lately  put  in  practice  a  tery 
notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  himself  &irly  oat  of 
notice,  he  foimd  it  expedient  u>  retire  to  the  continemfi^r 
a  few  months— to  provoke  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Laoe*'« 
indefatigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  creatures !  No  inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  forgotten  before  he  haJ 
crossed  the  channel.   Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor.— But  wli&t ! 

**  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul." 

Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less,  came  beiore  oa 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  in  Switxerland,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accompllslmienu  of 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  scholar." 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  for  seveiai 
days  successively.  The  country  papers,  loo,  **  yelled  out 
like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  were 
yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sustained,  came 
a  second  paragraph : 

*' As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  -ingenious  Mr.  Pratt,  m 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  assure  hisnamerous 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  and  (what 
they  will  be  delighted  to  hear)  busied  in  preparing  bis 
Tbavblb  for  the  press." 

"  Laud  we  the  gods !" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty-extrenmin 
hunc  mihi  concede— of  inserting  the  following  **  imita- 
tion," addressed  to  him  several  years  since.  It  was  never 
printed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  but  him- 
self; and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with  mingled  sen- 
sations of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  favourable  change 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  both  experienced  since 
it  was  written. 

TO  THB 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.* 

UaTATION  OP  HORACE.     LIB.  U.  OOB  1& 

Otium  Divoa  rogal,  ^c. 

When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  skies, 
The  light,  untimber*d  bark  surprise 

Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seas ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear, 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer, 

To  ask  a  little  ease. 
For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  prays, 
For  ease  the  bartiarous  Russe for  ease, 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obtain ; 
Which  Beilfonl  lack'd  amid  his  store, 
And  liberal  Olive,  with  mines  of  ore, 

Ofl  bade  for— but  in  vain. 


1  Now  prdMBdwy  of  Weirtmbitar. 


THE    MiBTIAD. 
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Thou  kncnr^t  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence 
blmnd. 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shaped  rode  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew. 
And  paper  Utes  (a  last,  great  effbrt)  flew ; 
And,  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  oinr  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 

For  not  the  tiyerfed  tribes  which  wait 
Around  the  manflions  <d  the  great, 

Can  keep,  mj  friend,  aloof, 
Fear,  that  attaeka  the  mind  by  fits, 
And  care  that,  Uke  a  raTen,  flits 

Around  the  lordly  roof. 

**  O  wall  is  he  I"  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  decent  competence  has  given  I 

Rich  is  the  biening  sent ; 
He  grasps  not  axixiously  at  more, 
Dreada  not  to  use  his  little  store, 
And  fiitlena  on  content. 

**  O  well  ia  he !"  for  life  Is  lost 
Amid  a  world  of  paasions  toss'd ; 

Than  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man. 
Magnanimous  ephemera  I  stretch 
Uia  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  1 

Why  should  he  from  his  cofiitry  run, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  find  1 
Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase. 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place, 

And  left  himself  behind. 

Lo  I  vring'd  with  all  the  lightning's  spaed, 
Care  climbs  the  barli,  care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  inmate  of  the  breast : 
Kor  Barca'a  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold, 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

The  too  tenacious  guest. 

He  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annoys, 
Grateful,  the  preterit  hour  enjoya. 

Nor  aeeks  the  next  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  111  he  strives, 
Nor  ere  misfortune^s  hand  arrives, 

Anticipates  the  blow. 

Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 

Man  hiu  his  joys ;  but— perfect  bliss— 

A  phantom  of  the  brain  1 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unaak'd,  to  this  may  grant 

What  that  haa  begg'd  in  vain. 
Wolfe  niah'd  on  death  in  manhood*a  Uoom, 
Paulet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb ; 

Here  breath,  there  fame  was  given; 
And  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  lives. 
By  amtrtu  and  by  pros  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 

To  them  ahe  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body— ^-juat  of  Tydeus'  size, 

A  judgment  aeund  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  llbefal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 

To  AM,  one  eye  not  over  good, 

Two  sides  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills, 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 

A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  crowd's  malign  control, 

A  fix'd  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power. 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  houi^ 

With  no  biglorioiis  song. 


In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  . 
Or  traced  th'  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow 'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock *d  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores. 
Or  follow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
"  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Altfinous,  o*er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  redden *d,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  pass'd  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind. 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd. 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th*  ascendant  power,  confcss'd  so  strong  of  yore. 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls. 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

O,  Irelaitd  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  «  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail — 
I  caie  not — at  th'  uninteresting  tale ; 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art. 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  how  well  \ 

Thou  too,  MV  HoppNEB  !•  if  my  wish  avail 'd, 
Shouldst  praise  the  strain  tliat  but  for  thee  had  faii'd ; 


*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
country  has  iMen  deprived  of  this  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened artist,  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to  struggle 
with  many  difilcuUies  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  "greatness  was  a  ripening/' 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  fate,  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  he 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature  which  tl^e  genius  of  Rey- 
nolds first  implanted  among  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hnpp. 
ner  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pn>- 
fessional  powers,  he  was  very  far  from  his  copyist; 
occasionally.  Indeed,  he  imitated  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles;  but  what  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  ingenuity, 
and  adorned  and  concealed  hfs  plagiarism  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  could  be  pronounced.  The  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  times,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstances in  eau*ly  life,  necessarily  airocted  his  alien 
lion,  almost  exclusively,  to  Ihe  study  of  portrait-painting  : 
In  a  different  situation,  the  natural  t)enl  of  his  genius,  nu 
less  than  his  Inclinations,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  familiar  walks  of  life  ; 
for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  he  did  It  with  so  much  case  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self, and  was  always  ao  eminently  successful,  that  it 
furnishes  nuuter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harassing 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  more 
frequem  opportunities  of  Indulgins:  his  fancy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  objects  so  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion. Of  his  exquisite  taste  in  landscape,  the  backgrounds 
which  he  occasionally  introduced  In  his  iwrtraits  will 
alone  aflbrd  sufficient  evidence,  without  considering  the 
beauUfiil  sketches  in  chalk,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  executed 
with  a  vigour  and  felicity  peculiar  to  himself^  and  discover 
a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  landscape  which 
,  would  do  honour  to  a  Gainsborough.    Indeed,  in  several 
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6IFF0RD. 


Thou  know'st,  when  indolenoe  possessed  me  aU, 
How  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call  i 
Burst  from  the  siren's  &scinating  power. 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  d<^tinies  >— f or  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide, 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide.-^— 


respects,  there  appear  to  hare  been  many  points  of  simi- 
larity between  these  extraidrdiDary  men,  not  only  in 
paiticnlar  parts  of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  conversa- 
tiv>n,  dispoaiUooyand  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  so  &r  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style  is  an  easy  and 
unaffected  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works :  his  naturally  refined  taste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  bordered  on  affectation  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  lashion  on  the  nwst 
Inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dimpled  Into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  Its 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
of  youthful  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  before  him,  without  annihilathig  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  fairer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
so  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  aR  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect,  if  he  could  there- 
by increase  the  strength  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  difierent  plan :  hit 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
isut  as  they  wished  to  appear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  "  falling  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  piaures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  in  his  portraits  of  women,  did  not,  per- 
haps, afford  him  equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  every  other  consideration ;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
too  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  sirilcing  and  forcible ; 
and  in  his  consUnt  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  failed  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  q>lendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr. 
Pitcalrn,  Mr.  Pitt,  dec,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fkshion  of  the  day  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lament  their  natural  deficiency.  , 

In  Ills  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate : 
he  entered  completely  into  the  infantine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf- 
fected ease  and  playful  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  early  periods  of  human  life.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  from  the  air  of  negligence  and  facility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  appears  to  have 
cost  no  effort,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps 
the  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
formances. His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  power- 
ful, and  his  tones,  for  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ; 
the  texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
penciling  rich  and  full ;  hu.carnatiou^  transparent, fresh. 


to 


Mk,  all  too  ireak  to  gain  the  distuat 
The  waves  had  whelm'd,  but  that 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then 
Thbe,  powers  untried,  perhaps  unfelt 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  tlie 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strale 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there  ;  hate. 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast. 


and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judiciously  broken,  ihn 
it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  delicate  pro- 
cess by  which  the  eflbct  is  accomplished.  In  the  IkA  of 
his  best  female  portraits,  In  particular,  there  te 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  with  refined 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  greal 
original  hand,  which,  in  the  formation  of  Its  **  laM,  but 
work,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hapeleas. 

The  absorbing  quality  of  his  principal  parmit  eeldam 
allowed  Mr..  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention  practically  10 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  be  had  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  noble  productions  of  the   Italian 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  erincad 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  woztders 
of  that  magnificent  collection.— Taste  in  the  arte  and  ^e- 
gances  of  life  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncomaaum  degree. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  charactar,  and 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  talent«  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting,  in  writing  or  conver- 
sation.   His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  often 
been  excelled ;  for,  in  his  happiest  momenta,  there  was     , 
a  novelty  of  thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  boandless 
fertility  of  invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  eveiy     1 
hearer.-~Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  make 
allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritahlo  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  somewhat  too  much 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  possibly,  when  engaged  in 
mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  altogether  void 
of  foundation ;  but  they  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  company  under  different  circumstances,  amid  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  little  cares  and  fretting  incidents  of  the 
world,  and  his  character  and  feelings  were  allowed  their 
full  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  sanmtion  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions^ 
breathed  throughout  his  discourse.    His  education  had 
been  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity  of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visible  only 
to  the  few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  him.    He  read  much,  and  with  discrimlnatton  and 
judgment :  the  best  English  authors  were  fkralliar  to  him; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  into  which 
he  could  not  enter  with  advantage,  or  a  sotdect,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  could 
not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  of  a  lingering  and 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty^one  years.    In  the 
early  progress  of  liis  complaint,  he  did  not  Kppw  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  its  fatal  termination ;  but 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  affecting  incident,  that  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  approaching  dissoluUon.    Toward  the  close 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  St. 
James's-square,  which,  from  its  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  firequentiog,  he  was  met  by  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  accompanying  him 
for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit  him.    **  No ;  don't 
go  yet,"  said  he, "  my  good  fellow ;  suy  and  take  another 
turn  or  two  with  me.— I  like  to  walk  in  the  decline  of  the 
last  summer's  sua  which  I  shall  ever  live  to  e^joy." 
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Hiete  sa.'vteg  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen, 
LBd  every  word,  and  eveiy  thought  was  seen, 
'o  darken  all  thy  life.— — Tis  past:  more  hright, 
rhrough   the  dispaiting  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

Bi^tf 
Kliile  twilBed  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own, 
hstd  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown ! 

I  too,  iv^hose  voice  no  claims  but  truth's  e^r  moved, 
\Vbo  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Tet  loved  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  partial  friendship  tuned  th'  applausive  lay, 
Now,  novr  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise. 
May  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise* 

Go  then,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er, 
And  envy  can  obstruct  thy  fame  no  more. 
With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue, 
And  poor  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  view.—- 
<)ne  smr  i» s^t,  one  olouous  suit,  whose  rays 
Long  gladden'd  Britain  with  no  common  blaze : 
o  mayst  thou  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies, 
<ilow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Another  RcmoLns  risen,  hy  rniBirD,  in  thex  ! 
But  whither  roves  the  muse  ^    I  but  designed 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
But  friendship's  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray. 
Wide  from  its  aim,  a  long  but  flowery  way. 
Yet  one  remains,  om  hams  for  ever  dear. 
With  whom,  conversing  many  a  happy  year,    . 

34 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come, 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude.— -0  !  while  thy  breast, 
My  Belorave  !  of  its  every  wiah  possessed, 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears, 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  tliy  cars. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while, 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt  t  for  still  'tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  "  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy/— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  tliat  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught 
Thus  h^pyy— *I  can  view,  unruffled.  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whole 

skUl 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his   gray  goose 

quill, 
Merry  in  dithyrambies  rave  his  wrongs. 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
*<  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  grief, 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  relict    . 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


RoBEST  BuBKB,  the  son  of  Wiltimm  Buraes,  or 
Burness,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1769,  in 
a  clay-built  cotta^,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  hare 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and 
Bums'  description  of  him  as  '<  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,"  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  Alio  way  Miln,  then  supers 
intended  by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing }  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age  3  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  aui  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
some  of  Shakspeare's  Plajrs,  Tull  and  Dickson  on 
A^^culture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  Staekhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin»  Hervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
his  coUeetion,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore }  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derhara's  Physieo  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  **  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  njt  the  poet  himself,  "  was 
my  vade^-mecta^  I  pored  over  them,  driving  n^ 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
Terse ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  or  fustian  {  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  commnnieated  the  instructions  he  re- 
teived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
%  sufflcient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  ftcility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  mduced  him  to  commence  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
he  anticipated,  he  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expressioiDS 
directed  against  Dr.  Daliymple,  the  elder  Bonis 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his 
family.  When  Robert^  however,  was  about  f oiuteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert,**  wedc 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  tlwir  parents 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  our 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  sajrs,  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love, 
the  object  of  which  be  describes  as  a  *'  boanie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass,"  whose  charms  he  was  anxious  to  cele- 
brate in  verse.  *<  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  be 
sajrs,  *<  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin  \  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  Other's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ; 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well 
as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myselt  Thus  with  me 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  baUad 
commencing— 

O !  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  Use, 
which  Burns  himself  characterized  as  **  a  veiy  pue- 
rile and  silly  performance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr,  Lockhart, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  he  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
**  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- 
school.  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  goiog  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continues— 
**  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stizrings  of  ambitiona 
but  they  vrere  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  onfy  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temfile  of  for- 
tune, were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the 
path  of  little  cfaieaning  bargain-making.  The  first 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeae 
myself  into  it :  the  last  I  always  hated— there  wu 
contamination  in  the  v«y  entrance.  Thus  aban* 
doned  to  no  view  or  aim  in  lif^,  with  a  strongsppe- 
tite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilati^  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  or  hypocondriacism,  that  aade 
,  me  fly  from  solitude  i  add  to  these  incentives  to 
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•octal  life,  mj  icpfOlatloB  tm  bookish  knowMgt,  a 
oertelnirild  logical  talent, and  a  ttrength  of  thought 
0ometliing  like  the  rudiments  of  good  lense  i  and  it 
will  not  seem  furprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
^relcome  guest  wh^  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  alwajTs,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
wms  I  among  them."  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giring 
loose  to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
literature  with  as  much  irregularity  and  skill  as  he 
applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
reaping-hook.  To  use  his  own  expression,  ^  VIto 
fkmoar,  et  Tive  la  bagatelle,**  were  his  sole  prin- 
ciples of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
some  time  at  a  school,  where  he  learnt  mensuration, 
surveying,  ftc,  and  also  improved  himself  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  compositions  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  of  letters, 
by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  sayt, 
through  whim,  and  partly  tiiat  he  wished  to  set 
about  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  flax-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpdbe  of  learn- 
ing his  trade ;  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  specuUtions.  After 
his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
be  took  the  fann  of  Mossgiel,  m  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Gilbert.  <*  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Bums, 
''with  a  firm  resolution,  *  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wise  !*  I  read  farming  books ;  I  calculated  crops ; 
I  attended  markets ;  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  '  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,*  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed, — the  second,  from 
a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned '  like  the  dog  to  his 
Tomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lovnng  in  the  mire.' "  Ifi  other  words,  he  resigned 
the  share  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  Intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
during  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of 'Mossgiel,  that 
Bums  i&rst  be<»me  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
his  future  wife.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re^ 
spectable  mason,in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
she  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 
pened into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the 
connexion  could  no  longer  be  concealed  $  and,  though 
the  details  of  this  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that 
Bums  was  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  Ids  im- 
pnidenee  to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
immediately  sail  fbr  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  fither 
nntil  her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  family.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  lady's  father;  who,  having  but  a  very 
indifierent  opinion  of  Bumft's  general  character,  was 
sot  to  be  appeased,  and  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jane  Armour  became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
poet  was  summoned  by  the  parish  oflkers  to  find 
•ecnxity  Ihr  the  maiBtenaoice  of  chlMn»  whMi  he 


had  timi  been  prevented  ftem  legithnatiiing  accord* 
faig  to  the  Scottish  hiw. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insaaityy 
Boras  now  resolved  to  fly  the  country  i  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  witii  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jtmaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  hie 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  is 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  this  expedient,  as  an  experi* 
ment  which  could  not  injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  eiz  tami- 
dred  were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realiied, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  "  This  sum,**  sajrs  he, «  came  very  season* 
ably  s  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  fbr 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  somi  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  I 
for 

'^'Hungry  rain  had  me  In  the  wind.' 

■^  I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  ail  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill- 
advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  {  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — ^The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  s^ 
cond  edition  of  his  poems  i  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairo,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  others ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceediog  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  tribute 
of  praise  which  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  contained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  .considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  tUt 
desoiption  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  affection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  assodap 
tions }  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recreations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
hSs  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  fiHmd  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and,  at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  gmd 
against  it }  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  die- 
sipation,  and  was  home  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  fbr  nearly  a  year  In  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  aequiied  a  vmk  o(  nunef 
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vora  than  iitfkMit  for  Uf  pnMBt  dcBuads,  Iw  d»- 
teimined  to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  lang  enlertidBiBd 
of  TiakiDg  some  of  tlie  most  InterestSsg  districts  of 
kia  satiTe  eountiy.  For  this  pvrpoee  he  left  Edin- 
taigh  OB  the  6th  of  May,  1787 1  and  after  ▼isiting 
▼anaus  places  celebrated  in  the  mral  songs  of  Scot* 
Imd,  he  returned  to  his  familj  in  Mossgiel,  where 
he  aimed  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception 
be  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  i  and  among 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  wboia 
Buns  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterward  to  the  hi^ilands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburi^  and  remained 
tbeie  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600L  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
**  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion  ]*'  but 
as  soon  as  he  Was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  20(U., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  £lUesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise  {  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  fann ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  fonned,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  interrupted  by  vi- 
siting his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,and  on  such  occa- 
sions, falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home :  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land,  in  November,  1788 1  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children— four  boys  and  a  girL  On  this  occasion. 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
Wy  and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
padrcd.  Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
■uad^— pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imagination,--«nd  a  few  « golden  days" 
pa«ed  away  y— the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  be  had 
crer  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  laat  s 
Hm  fkrming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected!  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  Mr. 
Cotaridge  indignantly  caUis  >pon  his  friend  Laiabk 


Id  g^her  a  wreath  of  *«  heabane-nfittles  and  night- 
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The  Ulttstxioos  brow  of  Scotch  nobility," 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  broo^  into  contact 
with  low  associates,  and  intempeiance  soon  became 
his  ^rant    Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupations, 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his 
thoughts.    Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern }  to  applaud  the 
salliesof  his  wit  s  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.    The  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined  i  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annum,  as 
an excis«man,tillheshouIdobtain promotion.   With 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dum- 
fries, about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.    In  1792,  be 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of 
book  society  in  his  neighbourhood.    In  the  mean 
time,  he  a|^)eara  to  have  given  offence  to  the  board 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolution,  particularly 
in  attempting  to  fend  a  captured  smugger  as  a 
present  to  the  French  convention ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct. 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  but 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told 
that  his  promotion,  which  was  deferred,  most  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.    This  seems  to  have  mor^ 
tified  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  hi& 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  his  future 
fame.    "  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  **  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  future 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stttpidi^,  exultingiy  asserting  that  Bums,  notwith- 
standing the  £uifaronade  of  independence  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  and  after  havUig  been  held  up  to  public 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits^ 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Burns,  who  was,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor.   From  October,  1795,  to  the  January  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  his  house ;  but,  going 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined  at  a 
tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxicated. 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him- 
self became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approaching.    He,  however,  re- 
paired to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  effects  of 
sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheuma- 
tic pains,  wat  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  Qf  July,  1796.  He  renudned 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  offiaaioBal  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  Slst  of 
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Jii|7,  in  fkb  tiiirty-ciglifk  Tcuof  ]ii«  tge.  He  wm 
intemd,  with  milituy  honooiB,  hj  the  Dnrnfrles 
▼Dfamtacn,  to  whieh  hody  he  belonged,  and  his  le- 
mains  were  followed  to  the  gnve  bj  nearly  ten 
thounndapectaton.  He  left  a  widow  and  foor  ions, 
lor  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
sobecription,  which,  in  Itself  consideiable,  was  ang- 
mented  by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  hiB  works, 
in  foor  volumes,  octayo,  pablished  in  1800,  by  0r. 
CtUTie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

Bums  was  within  two  inchesof  six  feet  &  height, 
with  a  xobnst,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  face, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-nised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  laige,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
scrioua  and  sensible ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
remorse,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
perance, he  preserved  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Bfr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that "  he  shrunk  with  horror 
and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,, 
no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomson ,  enclosing  him  6/.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says, « I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation  |  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
tiiat  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's 
integrity^— on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you." — ^The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  «  An  in- 
fomiation,'*  he  says,  **  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
widow  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  drau^t  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
diate seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
cotttralMnd  coomiodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  oL 


A  nod,  aeoompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,brought  Kate  to  tiie  doorway  or  tianeey 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  >— ^  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  yon 
in  the  coarse  of  forty  minutes  ?  6uid-by  to  ye  at 
present'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant  j  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds.'^— 'Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de» 
scribes  him,  having  left  a  tavern-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
"  I  give  3rou  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 
that  called  my  Lord  — —  out  of  the  roonL"  He 
was  no  mean  extemporize  i  and  the  following  verse 
ii  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic afquaintanres  i 

**  Of  lordly  acqaalnUnca  jou  boast, 

And  the  dukas  that  you  dined  wi'  Tsstreen, 
Tet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen.'' 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fome  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Byron, "  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
« to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  CampbeU,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  fgdl  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed." 

Bums*s  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verses— 

«  Header,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  hncfs  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  «<*yWing  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  sel^control. 
Is  wisdom^s  root" 
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THE  TWA  D008, 

▲  TALK. 

TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland'^  isle. 
That  bean  the  name  o'  Auld  King  coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Foigather'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  111  name,  they  ca*d  him  Csflar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure: 
His  haii|  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
fihow'd  he  was  nane  o*  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar, 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar  i 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caresstn, 
S'en  wi*  a  tinkler-gypsey's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stawnt,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroant  on  stanes  an*  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne — ^Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu*  tyke. 
As  eyer  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face, 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black  { 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swurl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither  { 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuffed  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An*  wony'd  ither  in  diversion  i 
Until  wi'  daflln  weary  grown, 
•  Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CJESAE. 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath 
What  sort  o*  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have  | 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  lir'd  aya. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents ; 


•  Cuchallin's  dog  hi  Ossltn's  Flngal. 


H«  rises  wliea  he  likes  himaci  i 

Hit  flunktoi  answer  at  the  belli 

He  ea's  his  coach,  he  ea's  his  hones 

He  draws  a  bonnie  siUctn  puree 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whan,  Ihrou^  the  iteeks. 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Fiae  mom  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie. 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian': 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  post  my  comprehension. 

LVATR. 

Trowth,  Cesar,  whyles  they're  iash*t  eneugh ; 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dir^  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarr}',  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  be  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  ti^t  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  lo^s  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langcr. 
An'  tliey  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an'  hunger; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

GJBSAK. 

But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 
How  huflfd,  and  cuff'd,  and  disrespeckit ! 
li-^,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

IVe  noticed  on  our  laiid^i  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
Hell  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an*  swear, 
Hell  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  $ 
While  they  mann  staun',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble. 

I  see  how  foUc  live  that  hae  riches  i 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 

LUATH. 

They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think ; 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink  x 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  Tiew  ot  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  though  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  bUnk  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment 
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The  dearest  comiiNrt  o'  tbeir  lives, 
rheir  grashie  weant  an'  &ithf a'  wives  % 
The  prattling  tilings  u«  just  their  pride, 
rhat  sweetens  a'  their  fire  side. 

An*  wbyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  nnco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
r<)  mend  the  kirk  and  state  afiidrs  j 
Thi^y'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wr  kindling  fury  in  their  hreasti. 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  coming, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak*laced  Hallowmass  returns. 
The  J  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns. 
When  mral  life,  o'  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation  \ 
Lore  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth, 
Forgets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  ytu  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream, 
An*  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  snceshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round*  wi'  richt  guid  will  { 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse. 
The  yoang  anes  rantin  through  the  house,-?- 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi»  them. 

Still  it's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
?>  came  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There^s  monie  a  creditable  stock, 
^1*  decent,  honest,  fawsont  fo'k. 
Are  riFen  out  baith  root  and  branch, 
^^  me  rascal's  pridcfu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wu  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  faroor  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
^V1la,  aiblins,  thrang  a-parliamentin, 
i-jt  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin — 

CJESAR, 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
Fjr  Britain's  guid !  gtiid  faith !  I  doubt  it, 
^ly  rather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him. 
An'  5a}ing  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him. 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading ; 
')r  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  toor,  an'  tak  a  whirl, 
To  learn  bon  ton,  an'  see  the  warl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 

<  r  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout, 

^•>  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt  | 

<  T  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
^Vre-hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles  { 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 

To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Lore-gifts  of  carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid  !  for  her  destruction  I 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 


LVATR. 

Hech  man  *  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  vraste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports. 
It  wa'd  for  every  ane  be  better, 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  ran  tin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o*  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  spealdn  lightly  o'  their  limmer,  ^ 

Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fo'k. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Ciesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  canld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 


L— d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am. 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  an<  granes : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hart  them. 
A  country  fellow  at  the  plough. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh  $ 
A  kintra  lassie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  waist, 
Wi*  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy  { 
Though  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  $ 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  i 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh*ring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty  { 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  cbance  a  farmer's  stackjrard. 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard* 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  | 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in  common. 


BURNS. 


By  tills,  the  rail  wu  oat  o*  tight. 
An*  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night  I 
The  bnm-clock  humm'd  wi*  lazy  drone  | 
The  kye  itood  rowtin  i'  the  loan  i 
When  ttp  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Eejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs } 
An'  each  took  aff  his  seYeral  way, 
fiesolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HOBNBOOK. 

A  mUE  8T0BT. 

SoMX  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  some  great  lies  were  neyer  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rmiaing  whid,  at  times  to  yend. 

And  naUt  wi'  Sexiptmc. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  hitely  on  a  night  befell, 
Js  just  as  true'k  the  deil's  in  h-ll 

Or  Dublin  dtyt 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

>8  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  ttacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  i 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  myvel  | 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  oou'd  na  telL 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi*  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker  t 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
An  awiu'  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear^dangling,  hang  | 
A  three-laeM  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  laige  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shi^  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ! 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o*  bianki. 

«  Guid-e'en,"  quo*  I ; "  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawin, 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"* 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak  g 
At  length,  says  I,  *<  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun« 

Will  ye  go  back?" 

»  Thle  wnmumer  happened  hi  oed^Jme^  1786. 


It  spak  ri^t  howe,— ^  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  iley'd.«^-<^iofli  I,  «6nid  faiti^ 
Te^  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breatii  i 

But  tent  me,  hillie  t 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  there'ft  a  gully !" 

*<  Goldman,''  quo'  he, "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I*ni  no  design'd  to  tiy  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

<*  Well,  weel !"  says  I, «  a  bargain  betf 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  greeti 
Well  ease  our  shanks ;  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gies  your  news ; 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  bonae.^ 

«  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An'  choke  the  breath : 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

An'  sae  maun  Dnth. 

«  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  yain'a  been  laid. 

To  stapor  scar  mei 
Till  ane  Hombook'st  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

An'  faith,  bell  waur  me. 

"  Te  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchanf 

An'  ither  chaps, 
Thnt  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  lau^hin 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

"  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart  | 
But  Doctor  Hombook,  wi'liis  art. 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  nude  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they'll  kill 

^  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane  { 

Wi'  less,  I'ni  sure,  Vre  hundxeds  slain  t 

But  deil-ma-caie. 
It  Just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  male 

^  Hombook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art. 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part, 
Thnt  when  I  looked  to  my  dut. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-rant 


*  An  epidsmical  ftver  was  then  raging  in  ihateooflCrT* 

t  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Hombook,  is  profeiiioMlly>  e 

brother  of  the  ooTereign  oider  of  the  lanila ;  bat,  ^ 

intuition  and  inspiration,  is  at  once  an  apoihectryi  fll^ 

geon,  and  physician. 

)  Buchan's  Domestic  HftifTffnti 
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**  I  drew  my  sitlie  in  «ic  a  Any, 
I  DMriuud  cowpit  wi*  my  htuiyi 
Bat  yet  the  baald  apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock ; 
I  might  u  weel  hae  try'd  a  quanry 

0'  hard  whin  rock. 

*<  E*en  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Alto'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it, 
Jast— ^in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

As  soon  he  smellsH, 
Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it 

At  once  he  tellst 

"  And  then  a'  doctors'  saws  and  whittles. 
Of  a'  dimensiona,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles. 

He's  sure  to  hae  i 
Tbcir  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 

**  Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees  $ 
True  Sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  Farina  of  beans  and  pease, 

He  hast  in  plenty; 
Aqua-fortis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye, 

*  Foxbye  some  new,  nncommon  wemmns, 

UrioQs  Spifitus  of  capons  i 

Or  mite-hem  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

DistiU'd  jMT  IS/ 
Sal-alkali  o'  midg»-tail-clippings. 

And  monie  mae." 

**  Waei  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 

Quo'  I, « if  that  the  news  be  true ! 

His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
Nae  doobt  theyll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'll  rain  Johnie !" 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldrich  lai^h. 
And  says,  **  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Kirkjvds  will  soon  be  tiU'd  enough, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear  i 
Theyll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 

In  twa^three  year. 

**  Whare  I  killed  ane  a  fair  strae-death, 
By  Ion  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
This  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  an'  pilL 

"  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife'is  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wee  bred. 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair  { 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

'^  A  kintra  laird  had  ta'en  the  batts. 
Or  some  cnrmurring  in  his  guts, 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
Iks  hd,  for  twa  gold  glimmer  pets. 

Was  hiird  himsel. 


"  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name,     * 
Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her  wame : 
She  trusts  heisel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hombook'b  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame, 

To  hide  it  there. 

•*  Thafk  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  i 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day^to  day, 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  fort ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  pr^, 

Wi'  his  d-mn'd  dirti 

«  But,  hark !  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot,         • 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't  i 
111  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead'is  a  herrin : 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith: 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


*  The  grsTe^igger. 
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nnOBIBED  TO  J.  B*********,  I^SQ.,  AYE. 


The  simple  bard,  rough  at  tiie  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mollow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill  I 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  luurd  the  panegyric  close. 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward.   . 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secre't,  to  bestow  with  grace  i 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame, 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells. 
The  godlike  Miss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 

•         •         •         •         • 

Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap^ 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap  | 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  Irne  skaith 
Of  coming  winter's  biting,  fimaty  breath  | 

R 
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The  bees,  rejocing  o*er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnmnber'd  bods'  en'  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
Seei'd  up  with  frugal  care  io  massive  waxen  piles. 
Are  doom'd  bj  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o*  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  i 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs  ( 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  la^haps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o*  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoaiy  moms  precede  the  sunny  dayv, 
Mildy  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 
Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward  t 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi*  care  j 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wajrward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about: 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate. 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate } 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditatbn  high, 
He  wander 'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore  .* 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  .'  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard } 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gos|  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare; 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uprears, 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo'k ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 
And  e'en  the  very  dells  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Avid  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  waratled  lang, 
Tet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got  t 
In*s  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search, 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch  $ 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vexM  and  angry  heart  had  he ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen : — 

e  A  no««d  uvam  at  the  anld  brig  end. 

t  The  iwQ  Sleepless        X  The  gos^iairk^  or  &lcon. 


▲VU>  BBIO. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  yell  think  yete  nae  sheep  thnk, 
Ance  ye  were  streeldt  o'er  frae  bank  to  Iwiik ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me. 
Though  faith  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  nerer  see, 
Therell  be,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeiies  in  your  noddle. 

HXWBUO. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet. 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o*  modem  time  f 
Thero's  men  o' taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-etream,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  very  sark  an'  swim. 
Era  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  riew 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

ATTLD  BUG. 

Conceited  gowk  .'  puff'd  up  wi'  wind/  pride ! 
This  monie  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  ; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfaim, 
111  be  a  brig  when  ye'ra  a  shapeless  cairn  I 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 
But  twa^three  Winters  will  infom  you  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  oontimied,  a'^day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  bml, 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course, 
Or  haunted  Garpalf  draws  his  feeble  source. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an*  spotting  thowes. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowes  i 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ; 
And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Rotton-key,§ 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea  i 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  dell  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies : 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost  I 

xrzwBUo. 

Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  must  say  t  o*t. 
The  L— d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  o*t ! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves  : 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  drest. 
With  order,  symmetry^  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  Uke  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream, 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 

*  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  tMtnks  of  Garpel  Water  ia  one  of  the  few  plaees 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  thoee  fiuicy<ecaring  beings, 
known  by  the  name  of  ghaiais,  still  continue  penina* 
cjoosly  to  Inhabit. 

t  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr. 

%  A  small  landing  place  above  the  large  kev. 
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Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason,  reptile,  bird,  or  beast ; 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace. 
Or  eiiiCi  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion 
Thai  sullen  gloom  was'SterUng,  true  devotion  | 
Fancies  that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection. 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resurrec- 
tion ! 

AULD  BRIO. 

0  ye^  my  deu-remember'd,  ancient  yealtngSy 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings ! 
Te  worthy  proveses,  an^mony  a  bailie, 

Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  aye  i 
Te  dainty  deacons,  and  ye  douce  conveners. 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaneis  i 
Ye  godly  councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town. 
Ye  godly  brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  writers : 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I've  home  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race  I 
Nae  langer  reverend  men,  their  country's  glory, 
In  plain  biaid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce, 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house  | 
But  stasraiel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry, 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country } 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wha  waste  your  well-hain'd  gear  on  d— d  new 
brigs  and  harbours ! 

HEW  BUO. 

Now  hand  yoa  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough, 
And  muckle  mair  than  3*e  can  mak  to  through ; 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 
But  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard, 
Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spared  t 
To  liken  them  unto  your  auld-warld  squad, 

1  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

In  Ayr,  wag- wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  **  a  citizen"  a  term  o'  scandal : 
Nae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit  s 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggtn  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather'd  liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
If  haply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shored  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  common  sense  for  once  betray 'd  them. 
Plain,  dull  stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


WlMt  &rtber  clishmaclaver  might  been  said. 
What  bk)ody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tell :  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  ftiiy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced. 
Bright  to  the  moon  theii  various  dresses  glanced ; 
They  footed  o'er  the  watery  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet  t 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rang. 
And  soul-ennobling  hards  heroic  ditties  lung. 


0  had  M*Lauchlan,*  thaiim-inspiring  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage, 
When  through  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage  \ 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares  $ 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fired. 
And  e'en  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  toudi  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  apj^fcars, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  years  ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  joy. 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye  t 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  t 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show. 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  foUow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide  i 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair  t 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  loug-loved  abode  t 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death, 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  foigat  their  MadHng 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYINO  WORDS  OF  POOR 

MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWB. 

AH  UNCO  KOraiTTU'  TAUE. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  Ue, 
When  Hughocf  he  cam  dojrtin  by. 

Wi*  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  bans. 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  vride,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

**  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  hee 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 


•  A  well  known  perfbrawr  of  Scottish  music  on  the 

vioUn. 

t  A  ooehor  hsnUaUa& 
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«  Tell  Urn,  if  e'er  again  be  keep. 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 

As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  tbeep, 

That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear 

0,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 

Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

Wi'  wicked  strings  o*  hemp  or  hair ! 

The  mourning  weeds 

But  ca*  them  out  to  park  or  hill. 

He's  lost  a  friend  and  neebor  dear. 

An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will ; 

InMailie  dead. 

So  may  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 

To  scores  o*  lambs,  an'  packs  o*  woo' ! 

ThxxMigh  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him ; 

A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 

**  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin'. 

Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ; 

She  ran  wi'  speed: 

An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 

A  friend  mair  faithful  ne'er  cam  idgh  him. 

My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  thete  wi'  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

"O,  Ud  him  save  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel: 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi*  teats  o*  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

**  An'  may  they  never  leam  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfii'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers  t 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread, 
An'  balms  greet  for  them  when  they*^  dead. 

**  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
O,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  lire  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast  f 
An'  wam  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brates, 

**  An*,  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  aytf  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel  • 

^  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  bretfh, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baithx 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Biind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

*<  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  i 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head. 
An'  closed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELECT. 

Lakxht  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  sant  tears  trickling  down  your  nose  i 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'remead; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes } 

Poor  Maine's  dead! 


I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 
And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  t 
111  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Through  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spenoe 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  if  be  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  o'  bread  % 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  mooriand  tips, 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  haiiy  hips  s 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed ; 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  £d  thafe 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  rape ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  glm  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin'k  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Doon  ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His  Mailie  dead. 


TO  J.  S****. 

Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  sool  I 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  I 
I  owe  thee  much. 


DzAK  S*««*,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon, 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Te*ve  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  jt>u ; 
And  every  ither  pair  that^  done 

Blair  ta'en  I'm  wi'  you. 


TO  J.  S»»»». 
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That  koMf  capricioni  carlin»  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature, 
8be*s  tam'd  yon  aff,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  every  feature, 

She's  wrote,  the  Man. 

Just  now  Vre  ta*en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
Hy  barmie  noddled  working  prime. 
My  Cuicy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi*  hasty  simmion  t 
Hae  ye  a  leisme-moment'^  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

Some  rhyme,  a  neebor's  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rhyme  (yain  thought  I)  for  needfu'  cash  t 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash. 

An*  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash  $ 

I  rhyme  for  fiu. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot. 
Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat. 
An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit. 
Has  blesiM  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

0'  kintra  wit 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent, 
To  tiy  my  £ite  in  guid  black  prent ; 
Bat  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries, «  Hoolie  !" 
I  red  yoQ,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

Ye'U  shaw  your  folly. 

**  There's  ither  poets,  mneh  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  tboQ^t  they  had  ensured  their  debtors, 

A'  fiitnre  ages  i 
Kow  aothf  definm  in  shapeless  tetters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  fiueweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows'.' 
Henceforth  111  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Tin  fste  ihaU  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
ni  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale. 
Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  &r's  I  understand, 
If  a'  enchanted,  fairy  land. 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That  wielded  right, 
Uaki  honre,  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 


The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield  i 
For  ance  that  five-an'-fbrty's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  ciid, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face. 
Comes  bostin,  hirpUn  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  crepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamm. 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin. 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  fireweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

0  life !  how  pleasant  In  thy  morning. 
Young  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-bojrs,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  t^t  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves } 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toU'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  ehase ; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace ; 
Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  noe. 

And  seize  the  prey: 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cosie  place, 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan'. 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin  $ 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aften  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straininf^ 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining. 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel,  **  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  implore, 
«  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Aye  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

"  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards  | 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-giurds. 

And  maids  of  honour 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 
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«  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it  i 
A  guter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt  i 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  dlt. 

In  cent  per  cent. 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content 

*■  Wbile  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
III  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  cheerful  face, 
As  lang's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxioiis  e*e  I  neyer  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  }ouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel*s  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

O  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool. 
Compared  wi'  you— O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool. 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hair-braln'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  frees ! 
In  arioso  triUs  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray, 
But,  gramnimQf  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise ; 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattlin  squad : 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  eyes 

—Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  baud  me  there— 
Wi'^you  111  scarce  gang  onywherfr— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


A  DREAIL 


Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  statute  blames  whh 

reason; 
But  surely  dreamt  were  ne'er  indicted  treason. 


£0n  readbig,  In  the  public  papers,  the  Laureat's  Ode,  with 
the  other  pende  of  June  4, 1786|  the  aothor  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself  tt>  the  birth* 
day  levee ;  and  in  his  dreaming  fiuicy  made  the  follow- 
ing address.] 


OuzD-Momvo  to  yovr  majesty ! 

May  heaven  augment  your  blisses. 
On  eveiy  new  birth-day  ye  see. 

An  hoBBble  poet  wishes ! 


Hy  baidship  here,  ti  your  levee. 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  the  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

n. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang. 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady ; 
**  God  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang. 
But  aye  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 

in. 

For  me,  before  a  monarch's  face. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter  { 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor ; 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  grace. 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  monie  waur  been  o'  ttie  race. 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'TIS  veiy  true,  my  sovereign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  cliiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Your  rojral  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an'  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string, 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 

V. 

Far  bet  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  £uth,  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye*XB  trusted  ministrati«m 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  bjrre 

Wad  better  fill  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VL 

And  now  ye*ve  glen  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster. 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester ; 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  baigain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  faith !  I  fear,  that  wi' the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

VIL 

nn  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlaiges, 
(An'  Wmii  a  true  guid  fiOlowli  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spaiifes,) 
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Tint  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

An*  lessen  a'  jronr  charges ; 
Bnt,  G-d-sake !  let  nae  saving-fit 

iU>xidge  your  bonnie  barges 

An'  boato  this  day. 

vin. 

Adieu,  my  liege  !  niay  freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
An*  may  ye  rax  corruption's  neck, 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  I 
But  since  I'm  here,  111  no  neglect. 

In  loyal,  true  affection, 
To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 

IX. 

Hail,  majesty  most  excellent ! 

While  nobles  steive  to  please  ye, 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  heayen  has  lent, 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  &te  some  day  is  sent. 

For  e^ex  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

X, 

For  you,  young  potentate  o»  W****, 

I  tell  your  highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling  sails, 

I'm  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  rattled  dice  wi'  Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

XT. 

Tet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

To  make  a  noble  aiver ; 
80  ye  may  douoely  fill  a  throne. 

For  a'  their  clishmaclaver : 
There,  him*  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John,t 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 


xn. 


For  you,  right  reverend  o*******, 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Although  a  riband  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer : 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

Or,  trottth  !  yell  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 


xm 

Young,  royal  tany  breeks,  I  learn, 

Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 
A  glorious  galley,*  stem  an'  stem. 

Well  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  shell  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim. 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter. 

Come  full  that  day. 

XIV. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty. 
Heaven  make  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty : 
But  sneer  nae  British  boys  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  aye } 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye. 

On  onie  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  you  a'!  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But,  ere  the  course  0'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet  & 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 

That  yet  hae  larrowt  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


•  Ktof  Henry  V. 

t  Sir  John  Falstaff :  xAi»  Shakspeare. 
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The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  fiiithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  5 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

Igaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'djwi'  hoast-provoking  smeek, 

TJie  auld  day  biggin ; 
All'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 


•  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  aceount  of  a  certain  royal 

gailor's  amour. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Osslan's  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  bii  CUb4i0da,  vol.  li.  of 
MTharson's  translatton. 
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All  in  tills  mottle,  misty  clime, 
I  backwaid  mused  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthiu'  time. 

And  done  naething, 
But  stiingin  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  maricet. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash  account  t 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead !  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click  I  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw ; 
And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa* ; 
An*  by  my  ingle- lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight 

Te  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infimt  aith,  half-fonn'd,  was  crusht  i 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht. 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,graceftt',  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token ; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  <*  hsir-brain'd,  sentimental  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen ; 
TOl  half  a  leg  was  sciimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it{ 
Sae  straught,  sae  t^ter,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost: 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  art^  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 


Here,  Doom  pourM  down  his  £u^£etchM 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thnds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  through  his  wotds. 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds, 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 
An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race, 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  &ir. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare, 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  stubborn  foes. 

His  country's  saviour,t  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Ricbardton'sf  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief  on  Sark§  who  glorious  fell. 

In  high  command! 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade,| 
Stalk 'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray^ 

In  colours  strong; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismayed 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,f 
Near  many  a  hermit-£uicy'd  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good. 


With  deep-struck  reverential  awe^ 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

•  The  Wallaces.  t  William  Wallace. 

t  Adam  Wallace,  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  ths 
immortal  preserver  of  Scottish  independence. 

f  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  com* 
mand,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  fiunoQS 
tiaule  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  I44S.  That 
glorious  Ticlory  was  principally  owing  to  the  judicious 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. 

II  Coilusi  KiiHS  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  district  of 
Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradilioa 
says,  near  the  family-seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coil's* 
field,  where  his  burial-place  is  still  shown. 

IT  Barskimming  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

**  Catrlne,  the  seat  of  the  lats  Doctor  and  pnsent  Fr»> 
feasor  Slawait. 
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Biydone'ii  bxavt  ward*  I  well  ooold  spy, 
Bcne&th  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Wbo  call'd  on  fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  man  j*  a  patriot  name  on  high, 

And  hero  shone. 

DUAR  eSCOZTD. 

Wrra  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  Tiew'd  the  heayenily-seeming  fair; 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear. 

Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  w^ith  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

<*  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard ! 
Koi  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  eome  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

*^  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harnu>niou8ly, 
As  aits  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

"  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dsure ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart ; 
Some  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tuneful  art 

"  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  recking  gore. 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour  { 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 

**  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
Cbann  or  instruct  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

"Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  <  Minstrel  lays }' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  skeptic's  bays. 

**  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  hiunan*kind. 
The  rustic  bard,  the  labouring  hind. 

The  artisan  \ 
I     All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined. 

The  various  man. 

"When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  threatening  stonn  some  strongly  rein, 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain 

With  tillage-skill ; 
^  lome  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 


*  Colonel  Fullarton. 
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**  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile  \ 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weary  toil. 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

**  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

«  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name ; 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame. 

Held  ruling  power: 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

«  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  ludely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhjrmes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

« I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shoro. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

*'  Or,,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

<*  When  ripen 'd  fields,  and  azuro  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers*  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

<*  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

<*  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven  | 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

« I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  &me  extends  i 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila*s  plains, 

Become  my  friends. 


BURNS. 


*<  Thott  canst  not  lean,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  Mth  ThomBon^  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  tbe  boeom-4nelting  throe, 

With  8hen8tone*8  ait  i 
Or  poor,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Waim  .on  the  heart 

«  Tet  all  beneath  th'  nnrirall'd  rose, 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Though  laige  tbe  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 

"  Then  never  mnimur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  hmnble  sphere  to  shine : 
And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  kings'  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

**  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  i 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

WiU  all  protect 

"And  wear  thou  this** — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head  t 
The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play  | 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  6UID ;  OR,  THE 
RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

My  son,  these  mayimp  make  a  rule, 

And  lump  them  aje  thegither ; 
The  rigid  righteous  is  a  fool, 

ITie  rigid  wise  aniiher : 
The  cleanest  com  that  e*er  was  dight, 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow  creature  slight, 

For  random  fits  o*  daffin. 

SohmaiwEecUs.  ch.  viL  ver.  10. 

I. 

0  TE  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor's  faults  and  folly ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supplied  wi»  store  o»  water, 
The  heapet  happer'S  ebbing  still. 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

n. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 
That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  folly's  portals  | 


I,  lor  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakcs, 
Would  here  propone  defences, 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  miitake«. 
Their  fiilings  and  mischances. 

HI. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hiding. 

IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse. 

That  stiU  eternal  gallop ; 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  | 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

y. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  drinldng : 
0,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  oonsequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  taste, 

D-mnation  of  expenses  I 

VI. 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  ; 
A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination— 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

vn. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human ; 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  itt 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

vni. 

Who  made  the  heart,  tis  He  alone 

Deddedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord—its  various  ton* 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  t 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  | 

We  never  can  adjust  it  t 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 


TAM   SAMSON'S  ELEGY. 


TAM  SAMSON*S  EL£GY.* 
▲n  hamm  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  Ood. 

POPB. 


Has  anid  K********«  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  great  M********t  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  &•••••••  again  grown  weel>| 

To  preach  an*  read. 
*Ka,  wtor  tlian  a'!*'  cries  ilka  chiel. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 


**  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane, 
An*  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her,  lane, 
An'  cleed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an*  wean. 

In  monming  weed ; 
To  death  she'b  dearly  paid  the  kane. 

Tun  Samson's  dead ! 

The  brethren  of  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  theii  head  in  woefa'  bevel. 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel,    . 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Deathl  gien  the  lodge  an  unco  devel : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  winter  muffles  up  his  cloak, 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock  j 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehn  roar 

In  time  of  need } 
But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
And  troats  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  haU, 
And  eels  weel  kcnn'd  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Sinee  dark  indeatht  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

Bejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a'l 
Te  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 
Te  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

Withoutcn  dread } 
Tour  mortal  fae  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  woefn'  mom  be  ever  moum'd. 
Saw  him  in  shdotin  graith  adom'd. 
While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 

Frae  couples  freed  { 
Sot,  och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  return 'd ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

*  When  tills  woxthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  mntr- 
^1  MMon,  he  supposed  It  was  to  be,  In  Ossian's  phrase, 
"  Uie  Iwt  of  his  fields ;"  and  expressed  an  ardem  wish  to 

ie  and  be  borled  In  the  mairs.  On  this  hint  the  author 
^''■Bpotcd  his  elegy  and  epitaph. 

t  &  eeruin  preacher,  a  great  favoarlte  with  the  million. 
^  the  Ordination,  stanza  H. 

t  Another  preacheri  an  equal  fiiTOurite  with  the  few, 
*^  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him,  see  also  the  Ordi- 
■Miooisiansalx. 


In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters  s 
In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  aye-the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  wed  aim'd  heed  ( 
**  L— 4,  five  !**  he  cried,  and  owre  did  stagger  i 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Ilk  hoary  hunter  moumM  a  hrither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan 'd  a  &ther ; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest  i 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed ; 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'U  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson^  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave. 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

O'  pouther  an'  lead, 
Till  echo  answer  frae  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson^  detd ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  | 
He  had  twa  &ults,  or  may  be  three. 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  mnn  want  we  t 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Tax  Saxbon'^  weel-wom  clay  here  lies. 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him ! 

If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise. 
Yell  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go,  fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly, 
Through  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 

Tcan  Samson*s  Hvin, 


*  Ejllle  is  a  phrase  the  country  folks  somstimes 
for  Kilmarnock. 


soft 


BURNS. 


HALLOWEEN.* 


The  Ibllowliig  poem  will,  bj  vaanj  readers,  be  well  enough 
vnderetood ;  but  for  (he  eeke  of  tboee  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  traditiona  of  the  country 
where  the  ecene  ie  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night, 
so  big  with  prophecj  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  •  The  passion  of  prjing  into  futurity  makes  a 
striking  pait  of  ihn  history  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
sute,  in  all  ages  and  nations :  and  it  may  be  some  en- 
tertainment to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  should 
honour  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  In  our  own. 


Tea  1  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
Tlie  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  lo  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

OOLDSXXTH. 

L 

Upof  that  night,  when  fairies  light. 

On  Cassilis  Downansf  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  { 
There,  up  the  cove^  to  stray  an'  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night 

IL 

Amang  the  bonnic  winding  banks, 

Where  Dood  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Where  Bruce§  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks. 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly  countra  folks. 

Together  did  conrene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An'  haud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 

m. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  bnw  than  when  they're  fine } 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu*  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an*  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night 


•  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mischief-making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  aSrial 
poople  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniveraary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cas> 
silis. 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  famed  in 
conntiy  story  for  being  a  &vourite  haunt  of  fairies. 

f  The  taoQous  fitmily  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of 
Carriclt. 


IV. 
Then  first  and  foremost,  through  the  kail. 

Their  stoeki*  maun  a'  be  sought  rnnee  { 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an*  graip  an'  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  bav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wander'd  through  the  bow  kailf 
An  powt  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow*t  that  night 

V. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  jird  or  nine. 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throu*ther 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  outH>wre  their  shoiitfaer  t 
Ad'  gif  the  autoc*s  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them  i 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night. 

VI. 

The  lasses  staw  firae  'mang  them  a% 

To  pou  their  ttalkt  o*  com  /f 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast  i 

Loud  8kirl*d  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

When  kiuttlin  in  the  £8LUse-4iouse| 
Wi*  him  that  nif^t 

VIL 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel  hoordet  nits§ 

Are  round  an'  round  divided. 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided  t 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  palling  each  a 
alodfc,  or  plant  of  kail.    Tliey  must  go  om,  hand  in  hand, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with :  iu  being 
big  or  little,  straight  ur  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  sise  aod 
sliape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells— the  husbsDd 
or  wife.    If  any  jfird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is 
toehert  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  eustocj  thai  'Uj  the 
heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  uf  the  natural  temper  and 
disposition.    Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  runto,  are  placed  somewhere 
above  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  Into  the  house,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the  names  in 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  barn-yard  and  pull  each,  at  three  seve- 
ral  tiroes,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanu  the 
tsp^ckUy  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stailc,  the 
inrty  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage  bed  any  tiling 
but  a  maid. 

X  When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  bf  being  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
&c.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  open* 
ing  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this 
he  calls  a/atiee-Ami«e. 

§  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  charm.  Thuy  name  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly  tage(her» 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issiis  of 
the  courtship  will  be. 


J 
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Some  ftut  swft  wi'iMieie  pride. 
And  Janp  oat«wre  the  chimlle 

Fu'bigb  that  night 

vra. 

Jcaa  elipi  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e  i 

Win  twee  she  wadna  tell  i 
But  this  IS  Jock,  an*  this  is  me. 

She  says  in  to  henel: 
He  bleczed  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

Aa  they  wad  never  mair  part  i 
"nil  faff!  he  started  up  the  lun. 

And  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  seet  that  night 

IX. 

Poer  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  nmt^ 

Was  bnmt  wi'  piimsie  Mallie ; 
An'  MsUie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  dnmt. 

To  be  compared  to  WilUet 
Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefn'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  buxnt  it  t 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing, 

Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 


Nell  had  the  ftnse-hoQte  in  her  min'. 

She  pits  heitel  an'  Boh  in ) 
In  lorhig  bleese  they  sweetly  Join, 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin  t 
Nell'a  heart  was  dandn  at  the  view. 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  look  forts 
Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  moo, 

Fb'  cone  in  the  nenk  for% 

Unseen  that  night 

XI. 

But  Merraa  sat  behint  their  backs. 

Her  thou^ts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'ee  them  gashin  at  their  cracks. 

And  slips  out  by  hersel : 
She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  <far^f^<"«  grapit  for  the  bauin. 

And  in  the  Nue-e2iM*  throws  then. 

Right  £eax*t  that  night 

xn. 

An'  aye  she  wint,  an'  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin  s 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Guid  L— d !  but  she  was  quakin ! 
But  whether  twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  twas  a  bauken, 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night 

*  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must 
•irialy  obeenre  these  directions :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
Um  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue 
lira ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards 
^  latter  end,  something  will  liold  the  thread ;  demand 
9ha  haudt  f  i.  e.  who  holds  1  an  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname 
«f  your  futsre  spouse. 


xm. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  sajrs, 

**  WiU  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  f 
111  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie ;" 
She  fufit  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  ▼ap'xin. 
She  noticed  na,  an  axle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  through  that  night 

XIV. 
"  Te  little  skelpie-limmer'iB  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place, 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  lived  an'  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night 

XV. 

<*  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherrarmoor, 

I  mindt  as  weel'  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I*m  sure 

I  was  na  past  fy^een  t 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

An' just  on  Halloween 

It  feU  that  night 

XVI. 
"  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M*Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow  i 
He's  sin  got  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,t  I  mind  it  weel* 

An'  he  nude  unco  light  o't  i 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night" 

xvn. 

Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  t 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense  ; 
The  anld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock. 

An'  out  a  handful  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him : 
An'  tryt  that  night 

^  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat 
an  amile  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  you  should 
comb  your  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  lace  of  your  conjugal 
companion,  to  Ae,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping 
oTer  your  dioulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp- 
seed  ;  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  you  can  couTenlently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then,  "  Hemp-seed,  I 
saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee.*'  Look 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  tlie  appearance 
of  the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hempi 
Some  traditions  say, "  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee,'* 
that  is,  show  thyself:  in  which  case  !t  simply  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say, "  come  after  mr,  and 
harrow  thee." 

S 
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XVUL 

He  maichM  tiiroa^  amang  the  itfedn, 

Though  he  was  iwmicthing  fltnrtiB  } 
The  graip  he  for  a  hanow  talcs, 

An'  haurls  at  his  eoipin  t 
An'  eveiT'  now  an'  then  be  says, 

"Hemp  eecd,  I  saw  thee. 
An'  her  that  Is  to  be  mj  lass, 

Omne  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night.'* 

He  fHiistled  up  Lord  Lenox'  march 

To  keep  his  courage  cheerie  $ 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie  i 
TiU  present^  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  nJ^t. 


He  roar'd  a  honid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  rinnin  out. 

To  hear  the  sad  narration  t 
He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  M*Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  through  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXI. 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  gaen. 

To  win  three  weehts  o'  naething  ;* 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  UtUe  faith  in  i 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 

That  vera  night 

xxn. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures  { 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldiy  in  she  enters  i 
A  ration  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

An'  she  cried  L— d  preserve  her. 
An'  ran  through  midden-hole  an'  a', 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour, 

Fu'  fsst  that  night. 


*  This  charm  must  likewise  be  perfomifid  unporceived, 
UMfr  alone.  Tou  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doorsi 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possiUe ;  for  there  is  danger 
that  (he  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  used 
in  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  our  country  dialect, 
we  call  a  io«cM  ;  and  go  through  al  1  the  attitudes  of  leUlng 
down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times ;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  bam, 
in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both 
the  figure  In  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
tfarking  tlie  employment  or  station  in  lUe. 


XXOL 

They  hoy t  out  Wfll,  wi'  ealr  advice : 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane  s 
It  chanced  the  stack  he  £addom'd  thnce,* 

Was  timmer  propt  for  thnwin: 
He  taks  A  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 

For  some  black,  grousome  eulin  i 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke, 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  hnnrlin 

ASPb  nieves  that  nigM. 

XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  wna. 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen  { 
But  och !  that  night,  amang  the  shews. 

She  got  a  fearfu'  settlin ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an'  by  the  eain, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  acrievin. 
Where  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  bunt 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  ni^t 

XXV. 

'  Whyles  owre  a  Unn  the  bnniie  pkQrs, 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimpleti 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  s 

Whyles  in  a  wielit  dimplet  ( 
Whyles  gUtter'd  to  the  ni^tly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  daxzle ; 
Whyles  cooldt  underneath  the  bmes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  ni^t 

XXVL 

Amang  the  braehens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  mais  lap  the  hool; 

Neer  lav'rock  height  she  Jumpit, 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

OutHiwre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  nigbt* 

xxvn. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth«stane. 
The  luggies  three|  are  ranged, 

*  Take  an  opportoUlty  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear 
suck,  and  fathom  It  three  times  round.  The  UstiaUiao 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appsar* 
ance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 

t  Tou  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  ipelli » 
a  south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  *^  three  laiidr 
lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Oo  to  bed 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  beforo  it  to 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  midnight,  an  ap|»^ 
rition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  obiject  in  (p^ 
tion,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dJ7  the  otbtf 
side  of  it. 

t  Take  three  dishes ;  put  dean  water  in  one,  fou 
water  in  another,  leave  the  third  empty:  blindfold  a 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are 
ranged :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand :  if  hy  chance  in 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow;  u 
in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  certainlTi  t>o 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times,  and  tnvj 
time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered. 
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NEW-YEAR  MORNING   SALUTATION. 


And  §w9if  time  great  care  is  ta*eo, 

To  lee  them  duly  chftoged: 
AaU  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin  Msr^  year  did  desire, 
Bccuise  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice« 

He  beared  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  nl^t. 

XXVIIL 

Wi'  meny  sangs,  and  friendly  ciacks, 

I  wat  they  dinna  weary ; 
An*  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery, 
Till  hatter'd  so*ds,*  wi'  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a^teerin ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  sodal  glass  o'  stnmt. 

Tiny  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 


THE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEW-TEAR  MORN- 
ING SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 
MAGGIE, 

0»   aimro    HKR  ACCUSTOmBD  HIFP  or  COBN   TO 
HAlfSEL  ZZr  THE  KEW-TITAX. 

A  ttvip  new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggie  t 
TbcNigh  tboa%  howe-baddt,  now,  an'  knaggie, 

IVe  seen  the  day. 
Thou  oould  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 

Ottt-owre  the  lay. 

Though  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  anld  hide's  as  white's  a  6aisy, 
I*re  seen  thee  d^plt,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonnie  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  laize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thoa  anee  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  fiUy  buirdly,  steeire,  an'  swank. 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird  ( 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owro  a  stank. 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine  an'  twenty  3rear, 
Sin'  thou  was  my  good  Cither's  meere  i 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An' fifty  mark] 
Though  it  was  sma',  twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Te  ftkta  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie  i 
Though  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 

An' unco  sonsle* 

That  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride. 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride ; 
An'  sweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
I^le  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 

•  Sowsns^  with  bouer  instead  of  mDk  to  them,  Ir  al- 
vafs  the  Halloween  tnppor. 


Though  now  ye  dow  bat  hoyte  aa'  hobUi 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble. 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  tiU  they  a'  did  wanble, 

Far,farbehin'. 

When  tiiou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  ekiei^. 

An' tak  the  road! 
Town's  bodies  nn,  and  stood  abeigh. 

An'  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  oomt,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an' speed! 
But  every  tail  thou  payt  them  hollow. 

Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumplt,  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waurt  thee  for  a  brattle  | 
fiut  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try  t  their  mettle. 

An'  gart  them  whaizle ; 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazeL 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  augbt  hours  gaun. 

On  guld  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  brafaidgt,  an'  feteht,  an'  fliakit^ 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel«fiU'd  brisket, 

Wi»  pith,  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rairt  and  risket, 

An'  slypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmert 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  sestitf 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fiust  it  x 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent,  and  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw  i 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoovt  awa. 

My  plough  is  now  thy  baim-time  a'  i 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  t 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sellt  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nurst: 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daork  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An*  wi'  the  weary  wail'  fought ! 
And  monie  an  anxious  day»  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Tet  here  to  ctaiy  age  we're  bioo^t, 

Wi*  tomrthing  yet 


BURNS. 


And  thialc  da,  my  raid  tnuty  lenrtii*, 
Th&t  now  peilupt  thon'k  1ms  deaenrin, 
An'  tl^  anld  days  may  end  in  stanin. 

For  my  last  fou, 
A  baaint  stimpait.  111  reserye  ane 

by  for  yon. 


We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither  i 
Well  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anitfaer: 
Wi'  tentie  care,  I'll  fit  tl^  tether. 

To  some  bain'd  rig. 
Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  &tigue. 


TO  A  MOUSE. 

TUBWO    UBA    UP    nr    HKB    HIST    WITH 
nOUOB,  VOTEMSEK,  1786. 

Web,  sleekit,  oow'rin,  timorous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! 
TiMm  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle  * 

Vm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  maks  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion. 

An'  fellow  mortaL 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ) 
A  dalmen*icker  in  a  thrave 

'Sa  sma  request ; 
111  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  misst ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak  December^  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comln'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thou^t  to  dwell, 
TUl  cnsh !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stfbble. 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weaiy  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

But,  mousle,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  t 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  alt  a^ley. 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 


Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  t 
But,och!  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

On  prospects  diear; 
An'  fi>rwaid,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  leer. 


A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Poor,  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
Thet  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pltileee  storm  1 
How  shall  your  houeelees  heads,  and  unfed  ildMi 
Your  loop'd  and  wiodow'd  raggedoess,  defend  joe 
From  seasons  raeh  as  these  1-^— 


When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  tlirough  the  leafless  bower; 
When  PhcBbua  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower. 

Or  whirling  drift: 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rock'd, 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lock'd. 
While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-diockM, 

Wild-eddying  swirl. 
Or  tlirough  the  mining  outlet  bockVl, 

Down  headlong  hnrL 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocka  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  otuie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

0*  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 

Beneath  a  scar. 

nk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o*  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  f 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing. 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errsnds  toil'd. 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled, 
Tlie  blood-etain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd. 

My  heart  forgets, 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phttbe,  in  her  midnight  reign 
Dark  muflled,  vlew'd  the  dreary  plain  i 
Still  crowding  thooghts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  tUs  plaintive  strain. 

Slow,  solemn,  stol»— 

**  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
VengeAil  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brother  mm  be* 


DESPONDENCY. 


See  stem  oppnssion'B  iion  grip. 
Or  mad  MnhJtionli  gory  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slj^, 

WOy  wmt,  and  murder,  o'er  a  land ! 
£*en  in  the  peaceful,  rural  vale, 
Tmthy  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 
H0W  pamper'd  luzuzy,  flatteiy  by  her  side, 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide  s 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind. 
Some  eoaner  substance,  unrefined, 
Pbeed  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  fiir,  thus  vile,  belows 
When,  where  is  loreli  fond,  tender  throe. 
With  kKdly  hoBonrls  lofty  brow. 
The  powers  yon  proudly  own  ? 
Is  Iheie  beneatii  loye's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Maofk  maiden  innocence  a  prey 

To  knre-pretending  snares. 
This  boasted  honour  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  pity's  zising  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  tears,  and  unuvailing  prayers ! 
Perhaps,  tliis  hour,  in  miseiy's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  in&nt  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother's  fieais  shrinks  at  the  xoddng 
blast! 

**0  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselres  create, 
TUnk,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fiaite. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 

ni  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 

WhUe  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view ! 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune'^  undeserved  blow  ? 

AllictioniB  sons  ate  brothers  in  distress, 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss  !*' 

I  lieard  nae  nudr,  for  chanticleer 

Shook  oflT  the  poutheiy  snaw. 
And  hail'd  tlie  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  oottage-nmsing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  mj  min^^ 

Throu^  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


DESPONDENCY. 
Air  om. 


Qpnxss'D  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  cave, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear| 
I  sit  me  down  and  sigh: 
87 


0  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weaiy  xoad. 

To  wretches  such  as  I .' 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  through. 
Too  just^  I  mi|y  fear  I 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er, 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

n. 

H^>py,  ]re  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end'fe  denied, 
Tet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
BCeet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  i 
Ton,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain  i 
I,  Ustless,  yet  restless. 
Find  eveiy  prospect  vain. 

in. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-foigot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  eiystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unflrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream  i 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  tiioughts  to  heaven  on  hi^ 
As  wandering,  meandering. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  hennit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep. tiaoed. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  more. 

With  self-respecting  arti 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys. 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  soUtaiy  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  ciy  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 

V. 

O!  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure'^  nam. 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  otbKs,  or  my  own  \ 
•  2 
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Ye  tiny  elTCS  that  gidltletf  fport» 

Like  linnets  in  the  bosh, 
Te  little  know  the  ills  ye  comt. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  tiie  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 
▲  simoK. 


Tbb  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While  tmnbling  brown,  the  bum  comes 

And  roan  fne  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

IL 

«  The  sweepfaig  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,' 

The  joyless  winter  day, 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May: 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  grie£i  it  seems  to  Join, 
The  leafless  trees  my  &ncy  please, 

Their  &te  resembles  mine. 

in. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (O,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  I) 
3inee  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


dOWDy 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


niSCSIBED  TO  B.  A****, 


Lei  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainfol  smiloi 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Obat. 


Mt  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  payv  $ 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise  i 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene  i 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  waysi 

What  A****  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  i 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  Car  happier  there, 
I  ween. 


f  Dr.  Young. 


IL 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sn^  { 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  cloee  s 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleu^. 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their : 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward 
bend. 

HL 
At  length  his  lonely  oot  i^ipears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  $ 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  tDddlin,stacher  thvoagli 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an*  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  Ifis  thrifty  vrifiels  smile. 
The  lisping  in&nt  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary,  cark^  cares  begntte. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

IV. 
Belyve  the  elder  bairns  ccme  drapping  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun's 
Some  ca'  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town  t 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparicling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  ^^r^^^  be. 

V. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  others'  weelfare  kindly  spiers  t 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet  i 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an*  her  riieers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new: 
The  father  mixes  a*  wi'  admonition  due. 

VL 
Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command. 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
**  An*  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'eri  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
An'  O !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mora  an'  ni^t ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright!" 

VII. 
But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  $ 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 
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vra. 

Wi'  Undljr  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  stnppui  youth;  he  talcs  the  mother's  eye; 
B^ythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  tai'en  s 

The  fitther  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows.wi*  joy. 

But  bUthe  and  laithfu%  scarce  can  weel  behave  i 
The  mother,  vri'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave } 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
ttwlave. 

IX. 

0  happy  love  *  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

0  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
Pre  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

Aiid  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
**  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
lis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  flie  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  beam  a  heart— 

A  wretch .'  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jennyl  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Cmse  on  his  peijured  arts  I  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XI. 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritcb;  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  lOupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  ^ont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  coropUmental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weei-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell. 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  belL 

XII. 
The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  **  Let  us  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
air. 

XIII. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  $ 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name : 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  uf  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  s 
Kst  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


XIV. 

The  priest-lilre  father  reads  the  sacred  page» 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  gd,  hi|^  | 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  i 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  | 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  $ 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre.  4 

XV. 

Periiaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed} 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  namej 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  s 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  1 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  lands 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  $ 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  Kiagy 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  1 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"* 

That  thus  they  ail  shall  meet  in  future  days  1 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ;    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVII. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion'^  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide, 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  $ 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  ioul} 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

xvm. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  | 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  1 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  rayen's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  tiie  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  i 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  gnmdeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  t 
Princes  and  lords  ^  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

*<  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  t" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  | 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 


•  Pope's  Windsor  ForeiU 
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O  Sootia  I  my  dear,  my  native  soil  \ 

For  whom  my  wannest  wish  to  Hearenis  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  haidy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blessM  with  health  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 
And  0  may  Hearen  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe*er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXI. 

0  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stxeam'd  through  Wallace'^  undanated 
heart  $ 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thon  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert  i 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bri^t  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


BIAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

I. 

WH£ir  chill  November^  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weaiy,  worn  with  care  { 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoaiy  was  his  hair. 

II. 

«  Toung  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thon  ?" 

Began  the  reverend  sage  i 
M  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasurels  rage ; 
Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  I 

in. 

*<  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 

**  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Ddispending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum  i 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


V. 

*'  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  0  ill  match'd  pair ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VI. 
*<  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fkte. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest  s 
Tet,  thmk,  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  0 .'  what  crowds  in  every  land 

An  wretched  and  fbrlom ; 
Thniu^  weary  life  this  lesson  leaxn. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

vn. 

**  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ilia 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  hee 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

vin. 

*'  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  eartii 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

IX. 
**  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave,-^ 

By  nature's  law  design'd, — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

X. 

"  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  moum ! 

XI. 
*<0  death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  be^t  J 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  i 
But  0 !  a  bless'd  relief  to  those 

That  weaiy-laden  moum !" 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 
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A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 


0  Tsov  onkiMywii,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Pcihaps  I  must  appear ! 

n. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun, 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ; 

m. 

Thou  know'st  that  thou  hast  fonned  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 
Where  hmnan  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  frailty  stept  aside. 
Do  thou,  All-Good !  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 
Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But  thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Why  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  f 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  stoims  t 
b  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreaiy,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  i 

I  trenibie  to  approach  an  angiy  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Pain  would  I  say, "  Forgive  my  foul  offence !»' 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
Bat,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  mi^t  desert  fair  virtue's  way  $ 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  f 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
tan? 

0  thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee. 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  ^ease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  seat 
With  what  controlling  power  assist  e'en  me, 

Those  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine  i 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be. 

To  xnle  thdir  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line  t 
0  aU  iM  with  thy  help,  Oamipotence  Divine ! 


UrmO  AT  A  BEVERKND  FRIEMiyS  BOOSE  OHE  OnOBT, 

AUTHOR  LEFT 

THE  FOLLOWING   VERSBS 

ni  TBK  BOOK  VTHSKK  HE  SUEFT. 


0  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'Bt  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

n. 

The  hoaiy  sire-^tiie  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  ! 

Tff  bless  his  Uttle  filial  flock, 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

m. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

Wkh  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  jojrs. 

But  span  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VL 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 
In  manhood's  dawning  blush ; 

Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 
Up  to  a  parent's  wish  ! 

V. 

The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray. 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  &mily  in  heaven  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store. 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  Duui  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
MThich  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adon 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest. 


#14 


BURNS. 


A   PRATER 

UinXKE  THE  PREBSUEB  OF  TIOLEVT  AITOUISB. 

O  TBov  Great  Being  ]  what  thou  art 

fintpaoes  me  to  know: 
Tet  snie  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

An  all  thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Tet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul, 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sore  thou,  Almi^ty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
O  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  &st  in  death  I 

But  if  I  must  aaiicted  be, 

To  suit  some  wise  design  i 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF  THE   NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

O  THOV,  tiie  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Axoae  at  Uiy  command : 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  tame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past 

Thou  givest  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brou^t: 
Again  thou  say'st,  **  Te  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  naught !" 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  thou  takest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower, 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd  $ 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

All  wither'd  and  decay'd. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAIST, 

OK  wmuiii  on  x»wn  with  the  aovah  i 

1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower. 
Thongs  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  $ 
For  I  maim  cmah  amaag  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem  I 
To  span  thee  now  is  past  nj  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem* 


Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'bang  tuk  dewy  weet ! 

Wi' spreckled  breast 
When  upwaidrepringtng,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Tet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  stoim^ 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maan  shield. 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  dad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassmning  head 

In  humble  gitfse  i 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  Ues ! 

Such  is  the  ikte  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starrM ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  caid 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fote  of  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  sod  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  drivro. 

To  miseiy'k  brink. 
Till  wrepch'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  niin'd,  sink ! 

E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate 
That  fote  is  thine— no  distant  date  { 
Stem  ruinl  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom! 


TO  RUIN. 

L 

All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathittg  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  &11 ! 
Thy  cru^  wo-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart  i 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 

And  quivers  in  my  heart 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 


Then  loweriDg,  and  pouring. 
The  fftonn  no  more  I  dread  i 

Though  thiekeiiing  and  blaekenlsg 
Bonnd  my  devoted  head. 

n. 

And,  thou  grim  power,  by  life  abhorr'd, 
While  li£e  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

0 !  hear  a  wretch's  prayer  I 
No  more  I  ahrink  appallM,  afraid} 
I  coort,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid, 
To  close  this  scene  of  care  i 
Wbcn  shall  my  sool,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  Jilb's  joyless  day  | 
My  weaiy  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  &ce ; 
Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Widiin  thy  cold  embrace ! 


TO  MISS  L 


VIIR  BKATtlElS 


POEm   AS    ▲    HZW-TXAa^   OUT, 
JASVABY  1,  1787. 

AsAur  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven, 

And  yon,  thongh  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  heaven. 

No  gifts  have  I  £rom  Indian  eoasts 

The  in£snt  year  to  hail ; 
I  lend  you  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Oat  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 

Is  chaijged,  periiaps,  too  true ; 
Bat  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 

An  Edwin  still  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  TOUNG  FRIEND. 
MAT,  1786. 

L 

I LAVG  hae  thought,  my  youthfn'  friend, 

A  something  to  iiave  sent  yon. 
Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

TIan  just  a  kind  memento  s 
But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine  { 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhape  turn  out  a  sermon. 

n. 

Yell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad, 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 
Tell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought. 

E'en  when  your  end's  attained  j 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nau^it. 

Where  every  nerve  is  strained. 


m. 

Ill  no  say,  men  are  villains  a'  i 

The  rral,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked  i 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted  I 

IV. 
Tet  they  wha  fat'  in  fortune's  strife, 

Th^  fate  we  should  nae  censure. 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer  i 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  staie  him  i 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebo|r's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 
Aye  free,  aff  ban'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  i 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  through  every  other  man, 

Wi'  sbarpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

VL 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  love. 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  xove, 

Thongh  naething  should  divulge  it ! 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

vn. 

To  catch  dame  Fortune'^  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her  i 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour  i 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

vni. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 

To  baud  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  gr^>. 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  panse-^ 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  e'en  Uie  rigid  feature ; 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  olTended ! 


n$ 


BURNS. 


When  ranting  romid  in  p]earare*k  lin^ 

Religion  may  be  blinded  $ 
Or  if  the  gie  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
Bnt  when  on  life  we're  tempest-diiyen, 

A  conscience  bnt  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  heaven 

Is  BOie  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 

Adien,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Tour  heart  can  ne'er  be  wantSngt 
May  prtidence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase, «  God  send  you  speed. 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser : 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th*  adviser. 


>9 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

A'  TC  wha  live  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  jink, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-eplore, 
Nae  mair  h«11  join  the  merry-roar. 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  ta'en  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

The  bonnie  lasses  weei  may  wiss  him, 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him ; 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi'  tearfii'  e'e ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

0  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  ta'en  afTsome  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea  | 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ony  wumble, 

That's  owre  tiie  sea. 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
"Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear. 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortune's  cummock^ 
On  scarce  a  beDyfn'  o'  drummock, 


Wi'  his  piundy  independent  itoandi 

Could  ill  agrees 

So  lowt  his  hardies  in  a  hammocky 

An' owie  the  Mft. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misgoidlng;, 
Tet  coin  his  pooches  wad  na  bide  in  s 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  vras  under  hidings 

He  dealt  it  fiee : 
The  muse  vras  a'  that  he  took  pride  ia^ 

That's  owre  the  sea. 


bodies,  use  Mm  weel. 
An*  hap  him  in  a  oozie  Mel  $ 
Tell  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel. 

And  fii'  o'  glee  i 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  diel, 

Thatt  owie  the 

• 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  billae ! 
Tour  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie  s 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie  * 
111  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie. 

Though  owie  the 


TO    A    HAGGIS. 

Faiu  fit'  your  honest,  sonsie  fiiee. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin  race ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  tfaaizm  t 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  aim. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill. 
Tour  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Tour  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  through  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

like  amber  bead. 

Ifis  knife  see  rustic  labour  dight. 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  onie  ditch  s 
And  then,  0  what  a  glorious  si^t, 

Wann-reeldn,  rich ! 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  strive, 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
TiU  a'  their  weel-swaU'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  to  tyve, 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout. 
Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  sow. 
Or  £ncasee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner. 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 

Poor  devil  >  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Through  bloody  flood  or  field  to  daah, 

O  how  unfit] 
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But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed, 
The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread, 
Clftp  in  his  -vralie  niere  a  hlade, 

He*llmakitwhis8le|. 
An'  IcgSy  am*  aims,  an*  heads  will  sned. 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Te  powers,  wba  mak  mankind  your  eare. 
And  dish  them  out  their  hill  o*  fare, 
▲old  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies  j 
Bat,  if  ye  'wish  her  gratefu'  prayer, 

Gie  her  a  ha^is ! 


k  DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ- 


sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleedun,  fleth'jin  dedication. 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca»  you  guid. 
An'  spmng  o'  great  an'  nohle  hluid. 
Because  ye're  sumamed  like  his  grace. 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race } 
Then  when  I'm  tired— and  sae  are  ye* 
VfV  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie, 
Set  op  a  Uecj  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  yovr  modesty  he  hurt 


This  may  do— maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maim  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefon  i 
For  me  !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  how. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  pk>ugh ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  he  thankit,  I  can  beg  | 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatterin. 
It's  just  ik  poet,  an'  sic  patron. 

The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  iU  ane  skelp  him. 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet. 
But  only  he's  no  just  begun  yet 

The  patron,  (sir,  ye  maun  for^e  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  every  hand  it  wUl  allow'd  be, 
He"^  just— nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant. 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want} 
Whafk  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it, 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it  I 
Aught  he  can  lend  hell  no  lefoset, 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abused  t 
And  raseals  whyles  that  do  him  wmig. 
E'en  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang  i 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  fiither. 
He  does  na  £ul  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  na  thanks  to  him  for  a'  thati 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  thati 
Ifb  naftth"g  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature ! 
Yell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works 
Ifang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotasd, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed, 


It's  no  tiirongh  tenor  of  d-martioBi 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  ii 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice  I 

No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  pladc ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  $ 
Steal  through  a  winnock  frae  a  wh-re. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door  i 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  gnmstane. 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  'believing. 

Leam  three-mile  prayers,  and  half-mile 
graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  laag  wry  ftees  t 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own  t 
111  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-n, 
For  giunlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Te  sons  of  heresy  and  error. 
Tell  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  tenor ! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath  $ 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  him  i 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans, 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones, 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  forgat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  ye  see  twas  nae  daft  vi^ur, 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  work  I  did  review, 
To  dedkate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  fitvoor. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  evei^— 
I  iiad  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say  t 
For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  ot} 
I*m  baith  dead-eweer,  an'  wretched  ill  ot  | 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  sii^— 

«•  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne'er  his  generous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K**^**'S  fitr  henour'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame, 
Till  H*******s,  at  least  a  disen, 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen  i 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  tiieir  table» 
And  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able 
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To  Mm  their  king  and  eoontiy  weel. 
By  word,  or  pon,  or  pointed  ateel ! 
Hay  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days  i 
TiU  his  wee  eurlie  John's  ieiHW, 
When  ehhing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  nummlul  rites  bestow  !*' 

I  wiQ  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
Wi'  oomplimentaiy  effbsioni 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  fnvouzs, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fjprvent. 
Tour  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  poweis  above  prevent !) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  want. 
Attended  in  his  grim  aJdvanoes 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasuKS  fly  him, 
BCake  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Tour  humble  servant  then  no  moie  i 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together, 
Then,  sir,  your  hand— my  friend  and  htoQun  I 


TO  A  LOUSE. 
OF  nsnro  om  oir  ▲  uldyH  bohitet  at  cBumcR. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
Tour  impudence  protects  you  sairly: 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  laces 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Tc  ugly,  creepjn,  btastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner. 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle  i 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  spiawl,  and  spiattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  natioM  i 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Tour  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  ye  there,  ye're  out  o»  sight. 
Below  the  fritfrils,  snug  an'  tight  i 
Na,&ithyeyet!  ye'U  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it. 
The  veia  tapmost,  towezbig  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet 

Mysootibi!  right  banld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  and  gnj  as  onie  groseti 
0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  feu,  led  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  you  sie  a  hearty  doze  ot. 

Wad  dreu  your  droddum ! 


I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
Tou  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  tqyi 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wylieooati 
But  miss'k  fine  Lunardi !  fie. 

How  dare  ye  dot  ? 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  bead. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abroad ! 
Te  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

TheblastJe^k 
Thae  winks  and  finger-«nds,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  taUn ! 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  «» 
To  see  ouraels  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  tn  dress  and  gait  wad  lea'e  us. 

And  e'en  devotion  I 


ADDRESS  TO  EDIKBUBGH. 

I. 
Edzka  !  I^tia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hall  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch^  feet 

Sat  legislation's -sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stiay'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

n. 

Here  wealth  stUl  swells  the  golden  tide. 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  plies  i 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  { 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

IIL 
Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  Uberal  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale  $ 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  t 
And  never  may.  their  souroes  foil ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name  * 

IV. 
Thy  daughters  bright  thy  waUcs  adoni ! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 
PsSr  B strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fiiincy  shine  i 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  high. 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine ! 

V. 
There,  watching  hi^  the  least  alarms^ 
Thy  roqgh,  rude  fortress  gleams  afer  j 
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lake  Mile  bold  ▼•tenn,  gny  in  uiiit» 
And  aaik'd  with  many  a  leuny  tear  i 

The  pondenmi  walli  and  miai^  twr. 
Glim  rising  o'er  the  nigged  rock ; 

H&Te  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 
iknd  oft  lepeU'd  th'inTader's  shock. 

VI. 

With  awe-stmdt  thought,  and  pitying  teaiSy 

I  Tiew  that  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Seotials  kings  of  other  yean, 

Famed  heroes !  had  their  royal  hornet 
Alu  I  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dost! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wandering  roam ! 

Thoo^  rigid  law  cries  out,  'Twas  just ! 

VIL  f 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 
Throng  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gapt 

OU  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  i 
E'en  I  who  sing  in  rustio  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
Aid  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led ! 

VIIL 

Efina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Wbne  once  beneath  a  monarchli  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  iloweis. 

As  CD  the  hanks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK, 

AH  OLD  SCOTTISH  BAAD. — ^AFBIL   Ist,  1786. 

Wbils  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
in'  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en. 
An*  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse. 
This  freedom  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

Ob  &Bten-een  we  had  a  rockin. 
To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stoddni 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin, 

Te  need  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  about 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  t 
Itthrill'd  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

I've  scarce  heard  aught  describes  taa  weel« 
What  generous,  manly  bosoms  feel  i 
Thought  I, "  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  waik  !** 
Th«j  tauld  me  ttras  an  oddkind  chlel 

AbeutMuirUrk. 


It  pat  me  iidgin^Un  to  heart. 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spiert ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingine. 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  neart. 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An'  either  douce  or  meny  tale, 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel. 

Or  witty  catches, 
*Tween  Inremess  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matfhes. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleu^  and  graith. 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough, 
Tet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel, 

IH)es  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence, 

Tet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Tour  critic  folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
And  say,  **  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
Tou  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  leaned  foes, 

Te're  may  be  wrang. 

What^  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Tour  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools ; 
If  honest  nature  made  jrou  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars  t 
Te'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  Iroappin  hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
Th^  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak  | 
An'  tjnt  ihity  think  to  climb  Pamassui 

'  By  dmt  o'  Greek ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire } 
Then  though  I  drudge  through  dub  an'  mire 

At  plough  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

Bfay  touch  the  heart 

O  for  a  spunk  o'  AUan'b  glee. 
Or  Fergnsson's,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapralk'to  my  friend  to  be, 

IflcanhititI 
That  would  be  lear  enough  for  me, 

tflcottldfetit 
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Now,  lir,  if  ye  hM  friends  enow, 
Tbofa^  ml  frieDds,  I  b^lieTe,  an  £bw, 
Tet,  if  jonr  catelogne  be  fn\ 

1*86  DO  insist. 
But  gif  ye  wtnt  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  yoar  list. 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel  i 
As  iU  I  like  my  fauts  to  teU ; 
Bat  fiie&ds,  and  Iblk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose 
Than^  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  &ut  they  whyles  lay  to 
I  like  the  lasses— Gude  forgie  me  ! 
For  numie  a  plack  they  wheedle  £tae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair  $ 
Blay  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare- 
But  Manchline  race,  or  Mauchline  &ir, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there  i 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care. 

If  we  forgather, 
Aa*  hae  a  swap  o'  rhjrmin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 


The  four-gill  ch^,  we'se  gar  him  clatter. 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water  $ 
Syne  well  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart  $ 
An'  faitii  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

Awa,  ye  selfish  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  graoe^ 
E'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  £u:e. 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms. 

Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  fine  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am,  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


TO  THE  SAME. 
APBiL  21st,  1785. 

WmuE  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake. 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik, 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  h(m«ft-hearted,  auld  Lapiaik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Foijeskiet  sair,  mth  weaiy  kp, 
Rattlin'  the  com  ont>owre  the  ri^ 
Or  dealing  thioagh  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite» 
My  awkart  moae  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  t^eless  ram&ezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  safi  at  best,  and  snmethmg  lasy. 
Quo'  she,  **  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  hoay. 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  tvovth  my  head  is  grown  rif^t  diazie 

An'  something  sair.* 


tf 


Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
''Conscience,"  says  I,  **  ye  thowless  jad  I 
111  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  bland. 

This  vera  ni^t; 
So  dinna  ye  affiont  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  right. 

«  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hemttB, 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts. 

In  terms  so  friendly  { 
Yet  yell  neglect  to  diaw  your  parts. 

An'  thank  him  kindly  I" 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I,  **  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  111  close  it  I 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink, 

ByJovel'Uprueeit!'* 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  wfaetber 
In  rhjrme  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

Let  time  mak  proof  i 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-loofl 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp. 
Though  fortune  use  you  bard  an'  shaip ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  ndnd  how  fortune  waft  an'  wacp  s 

She's  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg, 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig  i 
But,  by  the  L--d,  though  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  lau^,  an'  sing,  and  shake  my  1^, 

As  bmg's  I  dow ! 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  aiaiBMr 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  yeart 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kinmier, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  pune*proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent; 

And  muckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  bmgh  to  represent 

A  bailie^  nime  f 


TO  W.  S«**»*N. 


Or  at  tbe  panghty,  feudal  tiiane, 
Wi'  mfllttd  nrk  an'  glandn'  cane, 
Wba  thinks  himeel  nae  sheep-ehanktMBe, 

But  lordly  italkBy 
While  eape  and  tennets  aff  are  ta'en, 

Af  by  he  walks  f 

«  O  Them  wha  gies  US  each  guid  gift ! 
Gia  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
Then  ton  me,  if  Tiioa  please,  idiift, 

Thxongh  Scotland  widef 
Wi*  ctti  nor  laiids  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a' their  pride !» 

Were  tlus  the  charter  of  oar  state, 
«Qb  pain  o*  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Dunnatian  then  would  be  oar  fate 

Beyond  lemead  t 
But, thanks  to  heayen!  that's  no  the  gate 

We  leain  oar  cieed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  fiiat  the  hnman  race  began,  % 

<■  The  sodal,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
lis  he  fiiUils  r^at  nature's  plan. 

An'  none  but  he  !** 

O  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  sagged  followers  of  the  nine. 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  Une 

Are  dark  as  night 

Tho««^  here  they  seiape,  an'  sqneeie,  an' 
growl. 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
BCay  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forssfs  frights 
Or  in  some  day'-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light 

Then  may  Iiapraik  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  sides,  . 

And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  joys, 

In  some  mUd  sphere. 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO  W.  8»»*»»N, 

OCHXLimSE. 

BHajtlTO. 

I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willis  t 
Wi'  gratef u'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie  i 
Thoa{^  I  maun  sayt,!  wad  be  siUy, 

An'  unco  vain. 
Should  I  believe,  my  ooaxin'  bilUe, 

Tour  flatterin  strain. 

But  Vm  believe  ye  kindly  me^it  it, 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelin'S  sklented 

On  my  poot  musie  i 
Thoi^  in  sic  phxasin'  terms  ye've  penn'd  It, 

I  scaiee  ezcuie  ye. 


My  senses  wad  he  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi' Allan,  or  wi' Gilbertfield, 

Thebraeso'fiunei 
Or  Feigusson,  the  vrriter-chie], 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Feigusson !  thy  glorious  parts 
ni  "suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 
yfy  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Te  Enbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes. 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantiy !) 

Tet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  vHiyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(0  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed  I 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Aald  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  fbin, 
SheV  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weeHung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style  i 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn*d-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  where  vrild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Bfagellatt. 

Ramsay  an'  frjnous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon  s 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwm,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebo^r  sings* 

Th'  niyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  8ehke« 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tnnefri'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An' cock  your  crests 
Well  gar  oul  streams  and  bumies  shine 

Up  wi' the  best 

Weni  sing  anld  Ckyfiat  plabis  an'  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  with  heather  beUs, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  buM  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  &thers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  hau^  an'  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whidi. 

Their  loves  erjo^. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cudiat  eroods 

Withwailfri'ciy! 

t3 


BURNS. 


£*«!  wiitnr  btotk  hat  dunu  for  me. 
When  wiads  »▼•  Ihroo^  the  naked  ticei 
Or  ficotti  on  bflU  of  OcfaUtice 

Are  houy  gray  I 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-foriooi  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 

O  natnre !  a'  thy  shows  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an«  light. 
Or  winter  bowls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  mnse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  Umsel  he  leam*d  to  wander, 
Adown  sen*  trotting  hum's  meandn;, 

An'  no  think  lang; " 
O  sweat !  to  stmy,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A -heartfelt  sang! 

^M  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
HffigihiUhiir,  jondie,  stretch,  an*  iiiYe, 
Let  me  fidr  nature's  &ee  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasnref 
Shall  let  th0  ho^,  grumbling  hiv^ 

Bum  owre  their  Measure. 

Faieweel,  ''my  ihyme-composing  brither !" 
W«Ne  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ttheri 
Now  let  us  Isy  our  heads  the^ther. 

In  love  fraternal  t 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  iniiBmal ! 

While  highlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes  i 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  braxies  t 
While  terra  firma,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  laith  an'  practice, 

In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  preen ; 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 
Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

Bythis^new-light,"* 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  af  t  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fi^t. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gie. 
But  flpak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans. 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  tiuM  anM  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


*  **  Ne  w-ll^"  Is  a  cant  phraao  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
tot  thoie  reUghMU  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  IVbrwlch 
IMS  defended  so  strenuously. 


This  past  for  certsin,  undisputed; 
It  ne'er  cam  1'  their  heads  to  doubt  it» 
Till  chiels  gat  up  ja'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang  t 
An'  mucUe  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  heids,  weel  leam'd  npo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  miaieuk ; 
For  Hwas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neuk. 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-«omin,  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright 

Tins  was  denied,  it  was  affirm'd  ; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alarm'd  s 
The  reverend  gray-beards  laved  an'  storm'd. 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should,  think  they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  dnd&es. 


Frae  less  to  mair  it  gised  to  sticks  i 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  i 
An'  monie  a  £Ulow  gat  his  Ucks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt  t 
An'  some,  to  lean  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hang'd  an'  burnt. 

This  game  was  pby'd  in  monie  lands. 
An'  anld-li^t  caddies  buie  sic  hands. 
That  fslth  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
The  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-Ught  herds  gat  sic  a  cowo. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-on'-etnwe, 
Tin  now  amaist  on  every  knowe. 

Tell  find  ane  plaeedi 
An'  some,  their  new*light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefoee^ 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-lig^t  flocks  are  bleatin ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin ; 
llysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  ginin  spite. 
To  hear  (he  moon  sae  sadly  Ue'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns ! 
Some  auld-lig^t  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  niindt  in  things  they  ca'  balloons. 

To  tak  a  fligiht. 
An'  stay  a  montfi  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them ; 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  leave  them, 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them. 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new*light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'U  crouch ! 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  naethi  jg  but  a  **  moonshine  matter  j" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tuhde, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better. 

Than  mind  sic  hmliit. 


TAM   0*SHANTE1L 


BPIflTLE   TO   J.  R«*^*. 
nrcLOsufo  bohe  fozmb. 

O  movoB,  nie,  nudy-wittod  R****~, 
The  -wato  o*  eoeks  tn  fimvn*  drinUn  ! 
Tliere^  monj  godly  foQcB  an  thinkiiit 

Tour  drauBfl*  an*  tricki 
"Will  MDd  yott,  Eorali^like,  SFainkin, 

Btnui^t  to  mid  Vkk*%, 


Y€  hse  SM  monle  entki  an'  cantiy 
And  in  jonr  wickad  drandDen  zantiy 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  Um  aaimtay 

Ab*  fill  them  fon  i 
Aad  Umi  tiieir  ftilingt*  ilawa,  an'  wanti, 

An  a' aeen  tliioa^ 

BypoeEby*  in  mercy  >paze  it ! 
Tint  holy  robe,  O  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spue  *t  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it. 

The  lads  in  black ! 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Rives  *taff  their  back. 


Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  yeVe  skaithing. 
Its  jost  the  blve-gown  badge  an*  claithing 
C  samtii  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naelhing 

To  ken  them  by, 
Fne  ony  muegeneiate  heathen 

LlkeyonorL 

IVe  sent  you  home  some  rhyming  ware, 
A*  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair ; 
8m,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Ton  sang,t  yell  sent  wi'  cannie  care. 

And  no  neglect 

Thon^  laith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing  I 
My  ranse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
I've  play'd  mysel  a  bonnie  spiing. 

An'  danced  my  fill ! 
I^  better  gane  an'  sairt  the  king, 

At  Banker's  HiU. 

■ 

Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fim, 
I  gaed  a  roving  wi'  the  gun. 
An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  gnm, 

A  bonnie  hen, 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt} 
I  itraikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 
Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  fort ; 

But,  deil-ma^care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 

Some  anld  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  ale  a  hen  had  got  a  shot; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot  $ 

I  scorn'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whizzle  o'  my  groat. 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 


*  A  certain  humorous  dream  of  his  was  ihen  making  a 
nolle  in  the  country  side, 
t  A  song  he  iiad  proniised,the  aathor. 


Bnt,bymygn,o'gan8  ttew»to» 
An'  by  my  poothcr  an'  my  baiB, 
An*  by  my  he%  as'  by  her  tnU, 

I  vow  an' swear  I 

The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year. 

As  aeon's  the  elockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L-^  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea  t 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

Fort  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  mockle  lor  to  btane: 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  tw»*thTCe  diaps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  throu|^  thefeatters  t 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim. 

An' thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair} 
But  pennyworth's  again  is  fair. 

When  time's  expedients 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respeeted  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

A  TALC. 

Of  brownyts  and  Of  bogttls  lUl  Is  this  boke. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate } 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin  fou  and  unco  happy. 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whaie  sits  our  suQcy,  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  land  honest  Tsm  0*8hsnter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  fhy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bkUum } 
That  firae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober  i 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller } 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on } 
That  at  the  I/— ^'s  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  tiU  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon  t 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway's  anld  haunted  kirk* 


BURNS. 


TolUDkbofir 
Tbekmbtiid 


mOBJ  COVMtlt  tWMt, 

fiMllMwi&dMpiaw! 


Bvttoovtilei  As  nmket ni^t, 
Tun  liad  got  planted  nneo  rigbti 
Fut  by  an  ingle,  blMzing  finelj, 
Wi'  reaming  twitiy  tliat  drank  di?in4js 
And  at  hSa  elbow  loirtier  Johnn j, 
Eia  andent,  truty,  dronthy  cnmjt 
Tarn  lo'ed  blm  like  a  vera  biitber  i 
Thflj  had  been  iaa  lor  weeka  the^tber. 
The  ni|^  dxs?e  on  wi'  aanga  an*  dattCTi 
And  aje  llie  ale  waa  growing  betteri 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gndoot, 
Wi*  liiTDnii  ieeret,  iweet,  and  preekmit 
The  ioiifeer  tnld  hii  qneerait  storiei  I 
The  landknd^  lan{^  waa  ready  choniat 
The  itonn  withoot  might  nir  and  rafltle. 
Tun  did  nn  mind  the  ftozm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  lee  a  man  lae  hvpfj, 
Ete  dnwn'd  himaelf  amang  the  n^ipy  | 
Ab  beei  flee  hame  wi'  ladea  o'  trearare. 
The  minvtea  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleuuei 
KIngi  may  be  bleat,  but  Tarn  waa  gloiioiii^ 
O'er  a'  the  illi  o*  life  ▼ietoriona. 

But  pleafuea  are  like  poppies  spread. 
Yon  adze  the  flower,  iti  bloom  is  shedf 
Or  likejlhe  snow-fiUls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  wldte— 4hen  melts  for  eTert 
Or  like  the  borealis  xaee. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  pohit  their  place  s 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Sranishing  amid  the  stonL-* 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  t 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  lide  i 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-ftane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  i 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  nelsr  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  twad  blawn  iti  last| 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blasti 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swalUnHd  i 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'di 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  Wb  gray  mare  Bfeg, 
A  better  never  lilted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  Are  i 
Whiles  holding  Cut  his  guid  blue  bonneti 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet  i 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi' prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  $ 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  ni^ 
Whare  ghaists  and  howlets  nightly  cry^— 

Qy  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  «»iiTman  amoor'di 
And  past  the  birks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane  | 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn. 
Whan  hunten  £uid  the  murdei'd  bairns 


And  near  the  thon,  abooB  tte  weU, 
Whare  Mungo^  mithcr  hangV 
Before  him  DooB  pours  all  his  floods  t 
The  doubling  stoim  nan  fluou^  tiie 
The  l^htBiwgs  flash  firam  pole  to  polei 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  loUi 
When,  glimmering  tiirou^  the  greening 
KiA-Alleway  seemM  hi  a  bleese  I 
nnough  ilka  bora  the  beams 
And  load  nsomded  miith  and 


Inspiring  bold  John  BaiieyooBi ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  oosnil 
WV  tippttmy  we  foar  nae  evil  i 
Wi' ua^abee  we'U  foee  the  devil  !— 
The  swats  see  reamM  in  Tammie^  nodfloy 
Flair  pby,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Magi^  stood  ri^  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish  V, 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light  $ 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  uneo  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  % 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  fiae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  stratlispoys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  aat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beasti 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large^ 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  chaiget 
He  sciew'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirly 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  diri.— 
Cofllns  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses } 
And  by  some  devilish  centra^  sU^^ 
Each  in  its  canld  hand  held  a  ligh^^ 
By  which  heroic  Tam  waa  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer'^  banes  in  gibbet  aims  t 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchiisten'd  balms  t 
A  thief  new  cutted  free  a  r^M, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gapei 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  rusted  | 
Five  dmiters,  wi'  murder  crasted  t 
A  gaiter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  fbe  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  hoiiible  and  awlu', 
Which  e'en  to  name  vrad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fost  and  ftuioust 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew  i 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flewi 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cioss'd,  they  deekit, 
TiU  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  waric. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tam,  0  Tsm !  had  they  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens  i 
Their  saiks,  instead  o'  creeahie  flannrn. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair,  * 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  aff  my  faurdies 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdiea. 
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But  withec'd  belduu,  mUI  sad  droU, 
Bi^woodie  ha^  wad  spcaa  a  foal, 
IfOwping  an*  flingiiig  on  a  cnunmock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tun  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie. 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lan^  aAer  kenn'd  on  Carrkk  shore ! 
For  motif  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  pexish*d  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
ABd  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  coimtry  side  in  fear.) 
Her  cattie  sark,  o*  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitiide  though  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.^ 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pnnd  Scots,  (twas  a*  her  riches,) 
Wad  cTer  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

Bat  here  my  muse  her  wing  mann  oovr  $ 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  aouple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  bow  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  e^en  enrich'd  { 
E'en  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fain. 
And  botch 'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main ; 
mi  first  ae  caper,  sjrne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roaiB  out,  **  Weel  done,  cutty-sark  !'* 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark : 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  blzz  out  wi'  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  ptbsie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose  j 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
When  *<  Catch  the  thief !"  resounds  aloud  i 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam !  ah,  Tam !  thoull  get  thy  fairin ! 
In  heU  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  rain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  wofu'  woman ! 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  kcy-etane*  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  tiiou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream^hey  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  fkr  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  aA  Tam  wi*  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle-^ 

*U  is  a  well  known  fiKt  that  witches,  orany  evU  spirits, 
hsTB  00  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than 
the  middle  at  the  next  running  stream.— It  maj  be  proper 
Ukswise  to  mention  to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when 
U  Uls  in  with  bogles,  whatever  danger  maj  be  in  his 
friag  fbrwaid,  there  is  much  mors  haiard  In  timlnc 
kick. 
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Ae  spring  brought  off  her  maetar  hak^ 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tailt 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  mmpy 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stomp. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed  t 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear/— 
Bemember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA-BIG. 

Whxh  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star, 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Betum  sae  dowf  and  weary,  O  i 
Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  bidts, 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo. 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  Imm  to  steer,  my  jo  i 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray, 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


TO  MABT. 
Tom— ^  Ewe>baghi«,  Bfarion.** 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Maiy, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine  i 

But  a'  the  charms  o*  the  Indiea, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  IKaiy, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true  i 
And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Maiy, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-^hite  haadf 

0  plight  me  your  £uth,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  stnsd. 
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We  hM  plighted  oar  troth,  my  Uaiy, 
In  nrataal  affeetlon  to  jdn. 

And  eaat  be  the  cause  that  shall  part 
The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  Hm^  t 


MT  WIFE'S  ▲  WINSOME  WEB  THQfO. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

I  nerer  saw  a  &irer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer. 

And  niest  my  heart  111  wear  her, 

For  fear  mjr  jewel  tine. 

Che  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
Slie  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld'S  wiadc  we  share  ot. 
The  warsUe  and  the  care  ot; 
Wi»  her  ITl  bUthly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


BOMMIE  LESLEY. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  ftrther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  lore  but  her  lor  ever ; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  ia. 

And  ne'er  made  sic  anither  I 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee  i 

Thou  art  divine,  fiir  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  i 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  &ce, 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee  i 

SiCsfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  i 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  iU  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
Return  again,  &ir  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lasa 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

m&BLAKD  MART. 
Tomb-'*  CaOiarlno  Ogle." 

Yz  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around. 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  lair  your  llowen, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  i 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  t 
For  then  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O*  ^y  sweet  Highknd  Mazy. 


How  sweetly  bkM«iM  Qie  gay  green  biik. 

How  rich  the  hawthomli  bkMsomi 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  i 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Hi^^iland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  loek'd  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fb' tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  ousels  asunder ; 
But  0 !  fell  death'k  unthnely  lios^ 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  canld'»  tiie  day, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Muy ! 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lipe 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glnee 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  toved  me  dearly  * 
But  still  within  my  bosom^  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 


AXJLD  SOB  MORRIS. 

There's  auld  Rob  M(»ris  that  wons  in  yon  gleo. 
He's  the  king  o'guid  fellows  and  waleof  auld  men; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  andkine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  furest  in  May; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay; 
As  blithe  sad  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  O !  she'k  an  heiress,  auld  Robin*^  a  laird. 

And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  a  cot-house  and  yard  i 
A  wooer  like  me  mannna  hope  to  come  speed, 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  n^  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delist  brings  me  osae; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  would  burst  inmybieait 

0,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me! 
0,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  toy  distraction  no  words  can  ejcpress ! 


DT7NCAN  GRAY. 

DuvoAV  Gmat  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot, 
On  blithe  yule  nij^  when  we  were  fou. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  e'e 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skei^ 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 

Duncan  fleediM,  and  Duncan  pny'd  | 

Ha,  ha,  fee. 
Mq;  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha*  hi*  fcc 
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DaieiB  ngh'd  bftith  oat  and  in, 
Gsat  bis  een  twith  hltat  and  bUn% 
Spik  0*  lowpin  own  a  linn  I 

Ha,bayte. 

Tine  and  ehanee  are  Imt  a  tide, 

Ha,ha,te. 

suited  lore  la  nir  to  bide, 

Ha,bayftc. 

SliaU  I,  like  a  fool,  qnotfa  he, 

For  a  hanghty  hizzie  die  ? 

She  may  gae  to-^Fnnee  for  me ! 

Ha,ba,fte. 

How  it  eomei  let  doetora  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  fee. 

Meg  grew  tick*— aa  he  grew  heaL 
Ha,ha,ftc 

Somettdng  in  her  boaom  wringe. 

For  relief  a  aigh  she  brings  t 

And  0,  her  een,  they  spak  ale  things ! 

Ha,ha,te. 

Donean  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,ha,&c 
Magi^'B  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,ha,&c 
Donean  eonld  na  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pi^  smoor'd  his  wn^  t 
Now  they're  cronse  and  canty  baith. 

Ha,ha,ftc. 


8ON0. 
TnnK-'*!  bad  a  horse." 

0  ffuoariTH  canid,  and  restlesa  love, 

Te  wreck  my  peace  between  yei 
Tet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An*  twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life^  dearest  bonds  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  siiining  ? 

Tills  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
Iti  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  ot  s 

Tve,  fie  on  ailly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  ot 
0  why,  ftc 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  bine  betray 
How  she  repays  mj  passion  s 

But  pmdence  is  her  o'erword  aye. 
She  talks  of  tank  and  fashion. 
0  why,  &c. 

0  wha  can  pmdence  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
0  why,  fte. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fkte ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  sillie  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
0  irbj  should  fote  sic  pleasure  have^ 

life'e  dearest  bands  untwining  f 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Dsptod  on  fortune's  shining  ? 


GALLA  WATER. 

Tenx^  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather } 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  GaUa  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a*  I  lo'e  him  better; 

And  111  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water. 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher  s 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
Well  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  colt  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure. 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
0  that's  the  chiefost  warld's  treasure ! 


LORD  GREGORY. 

0  imuc,  milk  is  this  midnight  hour, 
And  loud  the  tempest's  roar  t 

A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 
Lord  Gregory,  ope  thj  door. 

An  exile  fiae  her  fatherl  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  t 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  mi^  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove, 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  fiinty  is  thy  breast: 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  1^, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest !    . 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  iause  love, 

Hii  wiangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 


MARY  MORISOir. 
Tom— f*  Bide  ye  yet." 

0  Mabt,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  tiysted  hour  * 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser^  treasure  poor  t 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  free  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  strings 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha'. 

To  thee  my  foiTcy  took  Its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  s 


BURNS. 


Though  ftoM  WIS  fair,  uid  thai  was  bnw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  aigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a% 
<*  Ye  an  na  ISaiy  Morison." 

0  Maiy,  canst  thon  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  fault  is  loying  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Bifaxy  Morison. 


WAMBERINO  WILLIE. 

Hkss  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  baud  awa  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom  my  ain  only  dearie, 
Tell  me  thou  bringst  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting  t 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e*e  t 

Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  smuner  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Best,  ye  wild  stonns,  in  the  cave  of  your  sluoibers. 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 
And  wait  my  dear  laddie  anee  mair  to  my  anus. 

But  0 !  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main  f 

Blay  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain! 

■■■■■■   i^ 


JESSIB. 
Tuns— ^  Bonnj  Dundee." 

Tmvs  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Tarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Kith's  winding  river. 

An  lovers  as  Csdthful,  and  maidens  as  fair: 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  ever  i 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewymoming^ 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close  t 
But  in  the  £ur  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie^ 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring  | 

Enthroned  in  her  e'en  he  deliven  his  law  i 
And  still  to  her  channs  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'. 


WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 

BLAWN. 


The  mill  mill  O." 

WHZir  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fiitherless. 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

When  Ung  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
Vfy  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  aad  bmieit  sodger. 


A  leal,  li^t  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder  s 
And  for  fair  Scotia's  hame  again, 

I  cheeiy  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coily 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  tiie  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported  i 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thora. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted  i 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  liide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthon's  blossoa» 
0!  happy,  lu^py  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 
yfy  purse  is  light,  I've  iu  to  gang, 

And  &in  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang^ 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  evert 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never  t 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  hie, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  ot 


She  gazed — she  redden'd  like  a 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lilys 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  f 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky^— 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted  i 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love. 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she.  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fidrly  i 
And  come,  my  fidthfn'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

For  gold  the  merehant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  fiumer  ploughs  the  manor  i 
But  gloiy  is  the  sodger's  piize  i 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  i 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger. 
Remember  he's  his  country'^  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONO. 
Tum-^  Logan  Water." 

0  LooAV,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride  t 
And  years  sinsyne  has  o'er  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  dimmer  sun. 


SONGS, 
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But  BOW  thy  flowexy  banks  appear 
like  dnunlle  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
'While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  fees. 
Far,  fu  ficae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Apan  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Bu  made  our  hDls  and  valleys  gay  | 

Tke  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers. 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowezs : 

Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  t 

Mj  soul,  deligfatless,  a'  surveys, 

VThUe  Willie's  hi  frae  Logan  brae& 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile. 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Iffae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Lofptn  braes ! 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate !  , 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan'^  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bxing  happy  days. 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

Thxke  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fUr, 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen, 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mazmnie'k  waric. 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merriliet 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  bswks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nesti 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fsirest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest 

Toung  Robio  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  glen  i 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tiyste, 
He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  downt 

And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 
Hei  beart  was  tint,  her  peace  vna  itown 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 
The  mhonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en  i 

80,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love, 
Mtfain  the  breast  0*  bonnie  Jean. 

And  now  abeworkft  her  mammie'k  wirk. 
And  aye  she  sif^  wi'  care  and  paini 

Ye  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  agUn. 


But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  0'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove  $ 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  0'  love : 

O  Jeanie  fur,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

0  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cotv 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  r 

At  bam  or  b3rre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee  $ 

But  stray  amang  the  heather>bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 
She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na  t 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 
.    And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


AULD  LANO  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
Well  tak  a  cup  0'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  put  the  gowans  fine  % 
But  we've  wander*d  mony  a  weaiy  foot, 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  fcc. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine : 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ftc. 

And  here's  a  band,  my  trusty  fier, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'U  tak  a  right  guid  willie  waught, 

.  For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-^towp. 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  M  o>  Undnesi  yet. 

For  auld  langfsme. 
Fdr  auld,  ftc. 


BANNOCKBURN. 

BOmT  SRUCE^  ADDBXSB  TO  H3I  ASICT. 

Soon,  wha  hae  wi»  Wallace  bled, 
Seoti,  wham  Bruoe  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory. 
U 


^ 


BURNS. 


How's  the  day  and  now*!  the  hour  i 
See  the  firont  o*  hattle  lower  i 
See  approach  proud  Edwaid'i  power  j 
Edward !  chains  and  skvery  ! 

Wha  will  he  a  traitor  knave  P 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor !  coward  I  ttun  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom'^  swoid  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  ia', 
Caledonian !  on  wi'  me  i 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  diain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be-«hall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  piond  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty^  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A'  TEAT,  AKD  A*  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that } 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a>  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that  $ 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that 

Ye  see  yon  birlde,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that  i 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that  { 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  hi^ier  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 


SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 
Tmo—^  The  LoUilan  Lassie." 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  ^eo. 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me  i 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men  i 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  me, 
The  deuce  gae  wite,  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  e'en. 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying  i 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jean ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying. 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weeI^«tDcked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  mairiage  aff>hand,  were  his  proffers  s 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  cared. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  wanr  oflen, 
But  thought  I  ihi^t  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortni^t  or  less, 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  !— 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess ; 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  oonld 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fii'  conthy  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shaehlt  feet, 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin* 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  wad  be  his  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  ttMnorrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONG. 
Tom— f*  Hare's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,  Unej." 

CHORUS. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear--Jessy ! 

Altbouoh  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— JesQy  I 
Here's  a  health,  kc. 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms  t 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arme— Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c 


SONGS. 


I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  gness  hy  the  love-rolling  e*e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

^Gftlnst  fortune's  fell,  cruel  decrees-Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDT. 

Bonme  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bocnie  lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  birics  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plajrs. 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  Uttle  birdies  bUthely  smg. 
Or  li^tly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's. 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa'is, 
Oerhnng  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown  M  wi'  flowers. 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bomie  ponrs. 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birkt  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  ftc 

I^  fottnne^  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me. 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


1  LOVE  MT  JEAN. 
TnxB-^  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

Or  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between  { 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  Bee  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  twiefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs. 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  UT  ja 

Joior  AvDxaaoBr  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent  i 

Tour  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Tour  bonnie  brow  was  brent  i 


But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  i 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  and  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  FOSIE. 

0  Luv£  will  venture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel  be 

seen, 
0  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  anee  has 

beens 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae 

green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  poeie  to  my  ain  dear  Bfay. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  with- 
out a  peer i 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Bfay. 

I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phtsbus  peeps  in 

view. 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  moa ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging 

blue. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  tily  it  is  pure,  and  the  Uly  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  111  place  the  lily  tiiere ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu*,  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day, 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
tak  away  i 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pn'  when  the  e'ening  star  is 

near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  sae 

clear t 
The  violet's  lor  modesty  which  weel  she  fii's  to 

wear. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May, 

111  tie  the  poste  round  wi'  the  silken  band  of  lore. 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a' 

above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er  • 

ivmnve. 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Bfay. 


THE  BANKS  0*  BOON. 

Ts  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  ftir  | 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weaiy,  fa'  o'  care ! 


«• 


BURNS. 


Tboalt  break  mj  hetrt,  tboa  warbling  bird. 

That  wantoDf  fhrou^  the  floweflDg  thorn  t 
Thoa  minds  me  o'  departed  joys. 

Departed  never  to  letnni. 

^^ 

Oft  hae  I  zov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  \ 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  lave. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pn'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  i 
But  my  &use  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  ipe. 


SONO. 
'Tvsni-^  Catharine  Ogte." 

Te  floweiy  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair. 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  caie ! 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  &use  luve  was  true. 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

Willie  Wastlb  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 
Cou'd  stown  a  due  wi'  ony  bodie ; 

He  bad  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mitheri 

8k  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e*e,  she  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  t 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  t 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mou. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sic  a  wile,  ftc. 

She's  bow-houghM,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpln  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  t 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  £ur  in  ilka  quarter  t 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther  \ 
Sic  a  wife,  &c 


Auld  baudians  by  the  ingle  sits. 

An' wi' her  loof  her  face 
But  Williet  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion ; 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan^Water : 

Sic  a  wife  as  WiUie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


WILT  THOU  BE  BIY  DEARIEf 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  } 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 
O  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  \ 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  thou 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain. 
Say  na  thoult  refuse  me : 

If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me ; 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me, 

Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODT. 

Mt  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o*  somebody! 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  \ 
Frae  ilka  <hnger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


A  BED,  BED  ROSE. 

0  KT  luve's  Uke  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  i 

0  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune 

As  fidr  art  thou,  my  boimie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  diy. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  t 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  no. 


SONGS. 


And  hn  thee  weel,  my  only  luve ! 

And  hte  thee  weel  a  whUe ! 
And  I  will  oome  agun,  my  luve, 

Tboogh  it  wen  ten  thonsand  mile. 
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As  fiood  kiss  ajid  then  we  severi 
Ae  &nweel,  ftlas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wnmg  tears  III  pledge  thee, 
Waning  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  tiuB  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  f 
Me,  nae  cheerfii'  twinkle  li^ts  me  s 
Daric  despair  around  benights  me. 


VU  n«*er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naelliing oonld  resist  my  Nancy: 
Bat  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her  i 
Irfyve  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  bUndly, 
Never  met—or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thon  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fueweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I*U  wage  thee. 


THE  BONNIE  IAD  THAT'S  FAB  AWA 

0  BOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw. 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 


It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 
Ifsflo  the  driving  drift  and  snawi 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e. 
To  think  on  him  that^  far  awa. 


a'l 


My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  hae  disown'd 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that^  &r  awa. 


A  pair  o*  gloves  he  gave  to  me. 
And  silken  shoOds  he  gave  me  twa  t 

And  I  wiU  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weaiy  winter  soco  will  pass, 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-flhaw  i 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  hell  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 


WHISTUS  O'ER  THE  LAVE  OT. 

FiBsr  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  airs 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  chil^- 
— ^Wiser  men  than  me^  beguiled  t 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  seei 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 
What  I  wish  were  maggots  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write— ^ut  Meg  maun  seeH— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


SAMinBL  BocsMy  one  of  the  moft  elepnt  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  hhnself 
follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he  was  bom, 
aboQtlTfiO.  He  recelTed  a  leaned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travellini^  throng  most  of  the 
conntries  of  Eoiope,  including  France,  Swifierland, 
Italy,  Gennany,&c.  Be  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  sooceeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Blemoiy  $  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  fiame  as  a  first-rate  poet.  Inl796,he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward, as  apoet,till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqneline, 
a  tale,  in  company  wiUi  Lord  Byron^  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo;  and  of  which. 


ft  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  the  world, 
panied  with  numerous  engravings.    This  poem  is 
bis  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  best,  per- 
fimnance ;  thou^  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  BCagaaine  calls  it  «  peileet  as  a  wbole.*' 
There  are  certainly  many  vay  beantifiddeecx^itive 
passages  to  be  frand  in  it;  and  it  is  totally  free 
from  meretrieioasness  3  but  we  think  the  author 
has  too  often  mistaken  commonplace  for  iimplirity, 
to  render  it  of  modi  value  to  his  icpwtatiop,  as  a 
whole.    It  is  as  the  author  of  the  Plcesures  of  Me- 
moiy,  that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poena 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  piodnoed. 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
in  manners  and  conversation  than  the  venerable 
subject  of  our  memoir^  and  his  benevolence  is 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  accom- 
plishments.   Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  highly 
of  his  poetiy,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying,  <*  We 
are    all  wrong,  excepting   Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
CampbelL" 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

or  TWO  PABTS. 


*     •     •     •     Hoc  6St 

VIvers  bis,  vtta  posse  ptters  fiui.— Jfbr^ 


0  oouLO  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  year, 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust, 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just !— * 
Yet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course. 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced  them 
here.  1793. 

d34 


PART  L 


Doleesentier.  -    •  . 

CoUe,  che  mi  piacesu,  .    . 

Or'  aacor  per  usanxa  Amor  mi  mens ; 

Ben  riconosco  in  voi  Ihisate  Ibrme, 

Non,  lasso,  In  me.  Psfrarelb. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tbm  poem  begins  with  the  description  of  an  obtenre 
village,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  it  excites 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed  sen- 
sation is  an  effect  of  the  memory.  From  an  eflbct  we 
naturally  ascend  to  the  cause ;  and  the  subject  proposed 
Is  then  unfolded,  with  an  inTestigaUon  of  the  nature  and 
leading  principles  of  this  faculty. 

It  Is  evident  that  our  ideas  flow  in  continual  snccessiooi 
and  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  regu- 
larity. Thej  are  sometimes  excited  \fy  sensible  ofojfiCVt 
and  sometimes  by  an  internal  operation  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  is  most  probably  the  memory  of  bnitei ; 
and  its  many  sources  of  pleasures  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
us,  are  conridered  in  the  first  part.  The  latter  is  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second. 

When  Ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at* 
tractive  of  eadk  other  In  the  mind ;  and  the  perception  of 
any  object  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  another,  which 
was  connected  with  It  either  in  time  or  place,  or  which 
can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  it.   Hence  arises  our 


PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 
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■flifhnwtm  to  Immtiiwin  objects;  honco  also,  la  Mmie 
defrae,  the  love  of  oar  cottntr7,  «nd  the  emotion  with 
vliich  w  eontempUte  the  celebrated  fconeeof  uitiqiuity. 
Hence  a  picture  direct*  our  thooghts  to  the  original:  and, 
u  cold  and  darVnrMW  nggeet  forcibly  the  ideas  of  heat 
ud  light,  he  wliofiMls  the  inflrmities  of  age  dwells  most 
oo  whatever  reminds  him  of  the  vigoiir  and  vivacity  of 
\aa  yooth. 

The  associating  i»rinclple,  as  here  employed,  is  no  less 
eoaiuclve  to  virtae  than  tp  happiness ;  and,  as  such,  it 
fraqneotly  discovers  itself  in  the  most  tumnltuoos  scenes 
ci]ik.  It  addresses  ottr  liner  feelings,  and  gives  exercise 
U>  every  mild  and  generoos  propensity. 

Not  confined  io  man,  it  extends  tlirough  all  animated 
natare ;  and  its  effect  sare  pecoliarly  striking  in  the 
doiiMStic  tribes. 


TwzuoBT'ir  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  Tillage-green, 
With  mag;ic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 
Still'd  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke,    I 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  plajr. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled  j  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  <vf  innocent  repose. 
AH,  all  are  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here  ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear ! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees. 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  easement  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

court. 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport  t 
When  najture  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  throu^  the  fractured  pediment  reveal'd, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old,  hereditary  nest: 
LoDg  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow'd  guest ! 
As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
0  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [hung, 
Kow  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung  j 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast 
'Twas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound ; 
And  tum'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fiairy  ring ; 
And  fancy  flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Ghots  and  genii  chain'd  each  wondering  eari 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood, 
Or  view'd  the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood  i 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
With  startling  step  we  s^ed  the  lonely  tower; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
Morder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye  household  deities  I  whose  guardian  eye 
Hark'd  each  pure  thought,  ere  register'd  on  high  { 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground, 
Aad  breathe  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend, 
Eadi  ehair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  Mend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wllder'd  sight  | 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dhn  window  glows  the  pictured  crest. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart. 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart. 
That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear, 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near  s 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  ? 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged   linnet   soothed  my  pensive 

thought ; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ; 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life— all  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove. 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west^ 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing, 
I«aden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme. 
The  bark  now  ^Iver'd  by  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer-shade; 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  f^om  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  Io,  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fkdes,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  ! — ^to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's  meek   twilight 

steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's   lone  porch,  with  reverend 

gray* 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 

Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 

Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn : 

Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 

When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 

Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here. 

And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 

With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 

The  gipsy's  £agot— there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 

Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe, 

Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw  ; 

Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 

The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
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Impi  in  the  l»ni  with  mooslng  owlet  bred. 

From  rifled  roost  at  nightljr  rerel  fed ; 

Whose  daric  eyes  flish'd  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  disttnt  watch-dog  baj'd  i*— 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mntterM  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  walL 
As  o*er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears. 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years .' 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushM  my  breast  { 
This  truth  once  known— To  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelL 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  8igh*d  to  think  that  little  was  no  mort^ 
He  breathM  his  prayer, "  Long  may  such  goodness 

Uve !'» 
Twas  all  he  gave,  twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
^Bvthark!  through  those  old  fin,  wkh  sullen  swell. 
Hie  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  fare- 
well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth. 
That  faintly  echoM  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tumM  the  greensward  with  his  spade. 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  play'di 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fiithers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flntterings,  hush !  while  here  akme 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  instructers  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveil'd  the  hallowM  form  of  truth  | 
Whose  every  word  enlighten'd  and  endear'd  i 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered  i 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live. 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

'— But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power !  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delight  i 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  goodi 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  0  grant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature'k  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  aiiy  precincts  in  the  souL 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  mjrriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 


Brightens  or  iadesi  yet  all,  with  magic  aft. 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

As  studious  Prospero^  myaterious  apeU 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  celli 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspiret. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  nmxy  oonrae, 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  eanvey 

The  subtle,  quick  vibratbns  as  thej  pla j. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore  i 
From  reason'k  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  diflTerent  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign'd  I 
What  slow  gradations  In  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Tet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  'wrought; 
0  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  litCle  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossipls  prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep ; 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale 
That,  rifling,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm,  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved-^^uch  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fied. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watch'd  tbe  streaming  signal  tram  the  mastf 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  ev.  Jung  shy. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawnM  the  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  bless'd  the  beacon's  glimmering hei^t, 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light} 
But  new  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray'd 
Each  castled  diff,  and  brown  monastic  shade  i 
AU  touch'd  the  talisman^  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriots  sighi 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws  | 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart  < 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  ths 
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i&  wild  Yaacluse  with  love  and  Lama  dwell. 
And  watdi  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
Twas  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Viigil*8  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  blooms 
So  TuUy  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time, 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  i 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honour*d  dust  disclosed, 
Th'  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung  i 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruin*d  Tuseulan's  romantic  groves  ? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives  i 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid  { 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep. 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep  i 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  &ce. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away, 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Foigets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  eaAi  softer  grace  i 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breasts 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  pity's  self  denied. 

Th'  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more,' 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charms 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm ; 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom 

bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 
When  Dioclesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resign 'd. 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade, 
In  ealm  Salona's  philosophic  shade. 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unletter'd  and  unknown, 
^Vhat  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast. 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  smd  its  cares  oppress'd. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
Clows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail :— - 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
I<ean*d  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
^m  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 


When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wlndi 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  Airze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye  i 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  i 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  f 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  £aee  no 

more. 
Bis  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each, 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech, — 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of 

earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  f 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  bless'd  the 

sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies:— 
TIs  vain!   through  ether's  patiiless  wilds  she 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  aU  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls 
attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  reUef, 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
IVas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Hark!  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  meUow 
horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  simny  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course, 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
Tls  noon,  tis  night    That  eye  so  finely  wrou^t. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind  i 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  f 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  due 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
I  Guards  the  least  Unk  of  being's  glodoua  chain* 
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The  beaateoiu  maid,  who  bids  the  world  adia 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ;  ' 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  familiar  lace  z 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent  ei 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive,  | 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive  ;  I 

The  whisper'd  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong,  | 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  soofl 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th*  enchanting  serenade,  I 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh. 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fly. 

But  not  till  time  has  calmM  the  raffled  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest. 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave,    i 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail,  i 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
But  pause  not  then — ^beyond  the  western  wave. 
Go,  view  the  captive  bartered- as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantlj  recedes. 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures    long  re- 
sign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  controls 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  difitase 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  be  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore  i 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew  % 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows. 
And  quaff  the  palm'A  rich  nectar  as  it  glows ; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  ehant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  fate  i 
Hers  what  no  weaBh.can  buy,  no  power  create ! 
A  Uttle  world  of  clear  mA  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder'd  by  decay ; 
A  world,  with  Memory^  ceaseless  sunshine  blest, 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  breast. 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  reign, 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  throne  lesign'd 
She  siniles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind  i 
And,  as  warm  hsicy't  bright  elysium  glows. 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  th'  immortal  friend  I 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given. 
Whispering  seiaphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  round 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter^  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies  i 
Though  hi  below  the  foriced  lightnings  play, 
And  at  lus  feet  the  tiiunder  dies  away. 
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Delle  cose  costode,  e  diapensiera.— TbMO. 


ANALYSIS. 

Thb  Memory  has  hitherto  acted  only  in  subservience 
to  the  seneeil  and  so  fiir  man  is  not  eminently  distin- 
guislied  from  other  animals ;  but,  with  respea  to  man, 
she  has  a  higher  province ;  and  is  often  busily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  eanernal  cause  whatever.  She  pre- 
serves, for  his  use,  tlie  treasures  of  art  and  science,  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of 
life :  for  **  we  can  only  anticipate  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past."  On  her  agency 
depends  every  effusion  of  the  &ncy,  who  with  the  boldest 
eflbrt  can  only  compound  or  transpose,  augment  or  din^ 
nish,  the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided,  and 
sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  Ae  amuses  tdth  a 
retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  that  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended  the  organs 
of  sense  from  their  ofllce,  she  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assists  in  their  combination.  And  even 
In  madness  Itseli^  when  the  soul  is  resigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past 
perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was 
ft>rnierly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
passages  of  lifts.  Events,  the  most  distressing  in  their 
Immediate  consequences,  are  often  cherished  in  reiuem- 
braace  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions^  which  is  not  very  Ikvourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
solitude  is  her  best  q>here  of  action.  With  this  senUment 
Is  Introduced  a  tale  Illustrative  of  her  Influence  In  soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  subject  having  now 
bean  consldend,  so  fiur  as  It  relates  to  man  and  the 
aidmal  world,  the  poem  concludes  with  a  conjecture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  nobler  exercise 
of  this  iacidty. 


SwzCT  Memoiy,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail. 
To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art  i 
Thee,  in  whose  band  the  keys  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  Ismp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  giUdes  of  youth. 
Whose  hmguage  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth  i 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  Uiou^t  { 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fiune  consign'd, 
fitill  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws  i 
And  fancy's  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows. 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  lay. 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play  t 
When  donds  on  clouds  tfie  smiling  prospects  dose, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows  t 
Like  yon  fur  orb,  she  gilds,  the  brow  of  ni^t 
With  the  mild  magie  of  reflected  light 
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Ofty  in  the  mddle  rudely  rock'd  to  sleep. 
While  his  mule  browses  on  the  dizzj  steep, 
"With  Memoiy's  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees. 
And  bends  to  hear  their  cherub  Toices  call. 
O'er  the  loud  Airy  of  the  torrent's  hXL 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  madness  dwell  ? 
Say,  can  she  chase  the  horrors  of  his  cell  ? 
Each  fiery  flight  on  frenzy's  wing  restrain. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain  ? 

Pats  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  sup- 
plies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  aixesting  hand  divinely  wrought 
Each  bold  conception  la  the  sphere  of  thought  t 
And  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Fonaa  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new ! 
But,  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 
The  spectre  poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
And  hope's  son  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  still  how  sweet  the  soothings  ef  his  art ! 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start  .* 
E'en  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe ! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare  : 
Whence  but  from  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awake,  arise!  with  grateful  fervour  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought 
He,  who,  through  nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fur  her  faultless  line  portrasrs  i 
Whose  mind,  profaned  by  no  unhallow'd  guest. 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best  i 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  fancy's  golden  dime, 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
So  rich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space, 
Its  scanty  limits  he  fbrgets  to  trace. 
But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky. 
Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weaiy  waste,  that  lengtfaen'd  as  he  ran. 
Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  tast^fefined  f 
When  age  has  quench'd  Urn  eye,  and  closed  the 


Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere. 
Oft  will  she  rise— with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanish'd  from  her  view  { 
Dart  throu^  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 
O'er  dusky  forms  fai  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light 
So  throu^  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  | 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose. 
Long  on  the  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repOM. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  deUght  inspire. 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  witb  wonted  fire. 
When  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer  sun, 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were 
done* 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 
pUc} 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich— go. 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflectioL  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage ; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece, 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  ceases 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  Eden'ft  wild-wood  vales  pui^ 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude  s 
To  note  the  sweet  shnplidty  of  life, 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly'k  idle  strife } 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembrolce  rearM  i 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  j 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place, 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  bis  dead  son  the  gallant  Ormond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fury  grove, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour. 
Than  when  the  shaides  of  time  serenely  fUl 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall  { 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace, 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle  { 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  oonfest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast  | 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  eveiy  claim  of  close  affinity  ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  t 
In  gentler  clunes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay  | 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star  | 
Above,  below,  aSrial  murmurs  sweU, 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell .' 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light, 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  nse. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  hannonies  ! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  Undscepe  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator's  soul  adored  i 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunnM  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread. 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led  i 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath-cock  rose 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows  i 
Ere  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar ; 
And  through  the  rifted  clifis,  that  scaled  the  sky, 
DerwenfB  clear  mirror  chann'd  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  wave. 
Through  mom's  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gave ; 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  brush'd  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore. 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veU'd  the  sky. 
And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye  i 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  sheltered 
stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toll'd. 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd. 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the 

shade t 
It  ceased— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung. 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung  | 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  seq[uester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot. 
A  crystal  water  cross'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore  t 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude  ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell, 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  tasttfthat  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  she  sits  {  from  youth  to  age, 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page  s 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  away, 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat. 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form— but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart, 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  maik'd  the  stranger  there  { 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  a'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  eontrol ! 
What  pure  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  iky. 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  ? 
Sweet  is  their  ofllce,  as  their  natures  sweet.* 

Florio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid, 
TUl  fhrou^  a  vistat  moonllght-checker'd  8hade» 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  rej 

(Their  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  closed,) 

An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awfiil  state, 

A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 

Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  scene 

Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green  s 

And,  slow  advancing,  hail'd  him  as  his  guest. 

Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  exptress'd. 

He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'squire  $ 

Age  had  not  quench'd  one  spark  of  manly  fize  f 

But  giant  gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain,    ^ 

And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Tet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  sootidnip  power ! 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement's  lingering  boor* 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scour'd  the  countiy  in  his  elbow  chair  s 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  hoxmd. 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  romid. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind  t 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portray'd. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  display  *d  | 
Usurp'd  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wilL 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  kneiMr, 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  atoiy  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  hnng. 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there ! 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fann'd  the  moantain 

air. 
All,  as  they  frown'd,  unwritten  reooifls  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  ?— His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gajrety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul  {  and  rapturous  fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  eie  the  bright  yisioiA 

fled! 
When  evehing  tinged  the  lake'to  ethereal  blue. 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw  { 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove^ 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ; 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taper'd  rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night: 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreatiied, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breathed. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glade. 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  survey'd. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind ; 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet  wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave  i 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd  with  dewy 
ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep  serene  she  hung. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung} 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew. 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  Uttle  crew. 
AR,  all  escaped— 4ut  ere  the  lover  bore  •^ 

His  faint  and  &ded  JuUa  to  the  dioie. 
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ler  tenie  had  fled !— Ezhuuted  by  the  stann, 
i  fataU  trance  hang  o*er  ber  pallid  foim } 
IcT  closing  eye  a  trembling  liutre  fired  i 
Twas  life's  last  spark--it  flatter'd  and  expired ! 

The  father  strew'd  hii  white  hairs  in  the  wind^ 
*^'d  on  his  child— -nor  lingered  long  behind : 
led  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
With  many  an  evening  whisper,  o*er  their  grave. 
Ves,  Florio  lived— and,  still  of  each  possessM, 
The  fotber  cberish'd  and  the  maid  caress*d ! 
For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
With  Jolia's  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove  i 
Gaze  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd, 
Ki59  every  floweret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade, 
When  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betrayM 
Half  viewless  forms ;  still  listenM  as  the  breeze 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees  i 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunnM  the  blaze  of  day  | 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Mnnnur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o*er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone. 
In  Florio's  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Her  chann  around  th'  enchantress  Memoiy  threw, 
A  charm  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 

But  is  her  magic  only  felt  below  ? 
Say,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow : 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere, 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here  t 
All  that  till  now  their  n^t  researches  knew  i 
Not  call'd  in  slow  succession  to  review. 
But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey  ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled. 
And  dawning  light  its  darrling  glories  spread  i 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glowM, 
Since  first  creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd  i 
£ach  ready  flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine. 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine  { 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rays. 
And  aU,  combined,  with  blest  effulgence  blaze. 

There  thy  brig)it  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar  { 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
And,  as  the  softening  band  of  time  endears 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infSant  years. 
So  there  the  soul,  released  from  human  strife, 
Smilef  U  the  little  cares  and  ilU  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshme  and  its  showers  i 
At  at  a  dream  that  chaim'd  her  vacant  hours ! 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend  i 
To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen. 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green  i 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew. 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view  I 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delij^t  to  dwell. 
And  hkss  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well .' 

Othoo!  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
ftm  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care  { 
With  whom,  alas !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below  i 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love. 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control, 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  | 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign'd  $ 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  ^zpress'd ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  ezhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  slutdowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  { 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  | 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frostvwork  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 
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PARTL 

I. 
THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 
Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  Uke  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone — a  pilgrim  from  the  north. 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan,  ^ 

Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant. 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing— but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place— ^hen,  but  one  short  step  too  late. 
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H«  late  Urn  down  and  wept— wept  till  the  momiog ; 
Then  itwe  to  go— «  wandeier  through  the  world. 

Tif  not  a  tale  that  ereiy  hour  brings  with  it 
Tet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  leaint  $  and  most  of  all  at  thine, 
London— 4h)r  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.    Let  us  stand  by. 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth. 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Cbatterton — ^in  thought  admired,  caress'd. 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol ; 
£re  long  to  die — ^to  &11  by  his  own  hand. 
And  fester  with  the  vilest    Here  come  two, 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted— soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  wealth  and  lame 
Awaiting  one — e'en  at  the  gate,  neglect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Press  on — ^though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea. 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcr'd  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
Ruffling  the  Leman  lake.    Wave  after  wave. 
If  such  they  might  be  call'd,  dash'd  as  in  sport, 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam— where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line. 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by, 
I«aden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlet  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  through  the  silvery  haze.  But  soon  'twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  for  an  instant. 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world, 
So  wondrously  profound— 4s  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty, 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
They  marvcll'd,  as  they  might ;  and  so  must  all. 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw  j  for  now  twas  day. 
And  the  bri^t  sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousimd  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Checkering  the  clear  expanse.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  icc-bullt  promontories. 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travell'd  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-dad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
The  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand } 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen. 
That  dungeon  fortress  never  to  l^  named. 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generous  spirit 
Ah,  little  did  he  think,  who  sent  him  there. 
That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men, 
Should  in  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey'd 


Aerost  the  ocean — to  a  rock  so  small 

Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  wavee. 

That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  letum'd. 

Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile. 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishinfr-nets. 
Singing  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
But  now  twas  dusk,  and  journeying  by  the  Rhone, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  enter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river. 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,  and  the  household  stir 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instruments. 
And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  pleasure. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nuptial  rite. 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring — ^there  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more,  well  pleased. 
But  now  a  charm  was  on  the  rocks,  and  woods. 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with  those 
I  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish'd  for  there. 

IL 
THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

NioHT  was  again  descending,  when  my  mule. 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  clouds. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  me, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  St  Bernard; 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  wateh. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me. 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb ; 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital. 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear, 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 
While  I  alighted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  ancient  world. 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  putposes. 
'Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance ; 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  mig^ '  * 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements. 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men — ^when  on  the  mountain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper  bell,  for  'twas  the  vesper  hour, 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wilderness, 
**  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer !" 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up, 

*  St  Maurice. 
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Laif  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow ; 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 

On  its  dead  surface  glimmering.    Twas  a  scene 

Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind. 

As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved  $— 

And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore, 

Tnder  a  beetling  cliff  stood,  half  in  shadow, 

A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead, 

For  such  as,  haying  wander'd  from  the  way, 

H^  pcrish'd  miserably.    Side  by  side. 

Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company. 

All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them ; 

Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 

Id  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change. 

Though  the  bair'd  windows,  barr*d  against  the  wolf, 

Are  always  open ! 

But  the  Bise  blew  cold ; 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  ^te  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.    The  fare,  indeed,  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 
Hut  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine  s 
And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Strvisg  unseen  below;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  apostolic  heads. 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  alL    Theirs  time  as  yet 
&d  changed  not    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o*ercast.    Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  round  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Ci{  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile, 
Ai  children  ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 
^rmgling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk. 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came. 
As  of  some  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snoTMnU'd  on  in  ocean  billows. 
When  on  his  face  flRxperienced  traveller  fell, 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands. 
Then  all  was  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.    «  Anselm,  higher  up, 
Jo3t  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long. 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
^i^  with  bis  feet    That  noble  vehemence, 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  6rr'd  ? 
I^t  Qf  to  work !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !-^ 
But  who  descends  Mont  Velan  ?    Tis  La  Croix. 
Away,  away !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy„ 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken 'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again."    Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  me ; 
Sl  Bruno's  once* — ^where,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd, 
Nor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up, 
ToQ  might  have  heard  the  mole  work  underground, 
^  great  the  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen, 
^re  when  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
^  some  nide  bridge— or  one  at  midni^t  toU'd 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth, 
GUM  along;  those  aisles  interminable, 

*  The  Qiande  Chartrsuse. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence.    Nor  is  that  sequester'd  spot. 

Once  call'd  « Sweet  Waters,"  now  "  The  Shady 

Vale,»» 
To  me  unknown ;  that  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,t 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet's  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  firost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather — there  is  that  within. 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summer;  and  in 

thought, 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renewM,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  taming  a  lofty  crag, 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weaiy  rest   - 

in. 

THE  DESCENT. 

Mt  mule  refresh'd — and,  let  the  truth  be  told. 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race, 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 
Elzamiuing  the  wet  and  spongy  moss, 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth — ^my  mule  refresh'd,  his  bells 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn, 
Descending  rapidly — ^by  waterfalls 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway. 
At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  be  stood  still ; 
And  all  his  bells  were  mufSed.    Then  my  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me :  **  Through  this 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing— for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow— enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — I  could  not  be  deceived— 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  far  'twas  to  St  RemL    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base. 
Twas  there ;  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  victory .' — l5iessaix,  who  tum'd  the  scale. 
Leaving  his  life-tdood  in  that  famous  field, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,)  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hospital  church." 


•  Vallombrosa,  tbrmtrlf  called  Aequa  Bella, 
t  ArlMto  and  MUtoa. 
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80  njmgt  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace, 
Awe-fltnrk  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy  $ 
Bat  looii^the  danger  pan*d,  launched  forth  again. 

IV. 

JORASSE. 

JoEAiSB  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year  i 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused  | 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech. 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps  1 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thougfatfulness. 
Their  haggiid  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below. 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  thingsi 
And  now  he  number'd,  marrhiny  by  my  side. 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  ciossM 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  funiliarly 
Throu^  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 
In  many  a  chalM  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-hom  and  RoBenlau, 
And  her,  who^e  throne  is  inacce8sible,t 
Who  sits^nUrawn,  in  virgin  majesty. 
Nor  oft  unyew.    Anon  an  avalanche 
Roll'd  its  long  thunder  $  and  a  sudden  crash, 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 
Told  tnit  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recall'd  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  realms  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter'd  a  grot  star-bright, 
And  gathered  from  above,  below,  around. 
The  pointed  eiystals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet, 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before. 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper, 
Went  to  the  under  world !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed — ^then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern, 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice  1 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  show*d  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Tet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round  1 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew. 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dash'd  down  the  dismal  channel  {  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was. 
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Tiavell'd  incessantly,  the  ciaggy  roof 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetooos  wav«e. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant*!  aUmgUi 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake— «t  the  third  step  he  took. 
Unfathomable— and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threaten'd,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  tiie  sur&ce.    Statue-like  he  stood. 
His  journey  ended  1  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  souL    Breathing  a  prayer  to  her 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  blessed  virgin. 
He  plunged,  he  swam— and  in  an  instant  roee. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine !    Through 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bank 
The  young  were  dancing  (twas  a  festival-day) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  her  &ce. 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke. 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy. 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The, tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash*d  fire,  and,  stopping  short. 
He  listen'd  and  look*d  up.    I  looked  up  too ; 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  tbrou^  me  thriUM ! 
'Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fear. 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  broken ; 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanish*d  from  his  mind ; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  shmg. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track'd  their  footsteps.    By  a  cloud  surprised*. 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices, 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurl'd  them  fifty  fothoms. 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lock'd  in  each  other's  arms. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  fr^^kg  sky. 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  ^Rn  sleeping,  falling. 
0,  'twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  Ufe, 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish  T 
^  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  for  mjrself,"  he  cried,  and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,  *«  this  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet — ^for  I  shall  have  no  other !" 

And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
(*Twas  on  a  glacier— halfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  before  her, 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and  bleeding. 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !    At  length  the  dismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  cone. 

V. 

MARGUERITE  DE  TOURS. 

Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  the 
DiscoverM  many  a  variegated  moss* 
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Tbftt  to  the  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff 

Shadotrs  out  cai>e8  and  islands  ;  and  ere  long 

Numberless  flowers,  such  as  disdain  to  live 

In  Jkywer  re^ons,  and  delighted  drink 

The  clouds  l>efore  they  fall,  flowers  of  all  hues, 

With  their  diminutive  leaves  cover'd  the  ground. 

Twas  then,  that,  turning  by  an  ancient  larch, 

Shirer'd  in  tivo,  yet  most  majestical 

With  its  long;  level  branches,  we  observed 

A  buman  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

Fax  do'vm  "by  the  way-side— just  where  the  rock 

Is  riven  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One 

Has  bridged  the  gulf,  a  wondrous  monument 

Built  in  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  beneath, 

^^»png  along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  heard. 

And  seen  as  motionless  ! 

Nearer  we  drew. 
And  twas  a  woman  young  and  delicate. 
Wrapt  in  a  russet  cloak  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
In  deepest  thought    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron  cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  well  vre  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Ere  she  became  a  mother.    Pale  she  lookM, 
\et cheerful ;  though,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice. 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming  t 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw. 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  gamishM  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  concealM  a  face 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten.    Rising  up 
On  oar  approach,  she  joumey'd  slowly  on ; 
And  my  companion,  long  before  we  met. 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Soeh  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
lii  Val  d'Aosta ;  and  an  Alpine  stream, 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Dora,  tum'd  her  father's  mill. 
There  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart, 
Much  tothc  old  man's  grief.    Long  he  held  out, 
17nwil)ii%  to  resign  her;  and  at  length. 
When  the  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  far    ~ 
Away,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
She  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Sickly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger  | 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near. 
Went  forth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
Cross'd  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness, 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.    She  had  fulfilled  her  wish, 
And  now  was  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  frame  like  hers  had  suffer'd ;  but  her  love 
Was  strong  within  her ;  and  right  on  she  went. 
Fearing  no  ilL    May  all  good  angels  guard  her  I 
And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may, 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours ; 
Thy  sign  the  silver  swan.*-   Heaven  prosper  thee ! 

VI. 
TEB  ALPS. 
Wbo  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Scedptime  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 

*  LaCypw. 


Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable  { 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps— -that  mighty|iiain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  firom  east  to  mist, 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  earth- 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  f 

To  me  they  seem'd  the  barriers  of  a  world. 
Saying,  Thus  far,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  travell'd  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  there, 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  mareh  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows. 
The  war-horse  reared ;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed  $ 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link, 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  os  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  np, 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same, 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path ! 
fShie  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I<judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel, 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  tis  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dretm. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravbhment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

VIL 

COMO. 

I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — ^though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk, 
Or  fishing,  as  he  m%ht  be,  from  his  window ; 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  me !) 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  past,  and  flbj 
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The  fool  with  lliiie,  I  dioiiUl  perittpe  iCMrre 

Mj  leinm  for  CatnUas  on  kii  lake, 

Thoofih  tf  iue  worse,  or  Viigil  at  his  turn 

A  little  further  on  the  w^jr  to  Mantua. 

But  neh  thingi  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still, 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  Uttle  sail. 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like. 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 

Plays  on  mj  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silreiy  gkam  t  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Bise  like  a  curtain  $  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains  t 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Nvnberlcss  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pavla ; 

flone  Miling  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor. 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  kmg  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussin  drew. 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloiid  i 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
Afiter  io  long  »  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour  I 
^-But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Akmg  the  shores,  among  the  hills  *tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  rintagc  \  all  abroad. 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Busy  in  gatheving ;  all  among  the  vines, 
Bome  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickerwprk, 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves  %  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  cover'd  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    Tis  enough  to  malee 
The  sad  man  meny,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears— so  general  is  the  joy ! 
While  up  and  down  the  cliila,  over  the  lake. 
Wains  ozen*drawn,  and  pannicr*d  mules  are  seen. 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  iSb/t  hiU-fide,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son, 
Chufped  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he, 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
O'ttflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer. 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver  i 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour, 
Tlie  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Bnch  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  nanow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  alL 
A^  letft  I  found  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve. 
Whan,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller, 
(Twis  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cron'd 
The  bay  of  Trameszine,)  right  readily 
I  tui|iM  ngr  prow  and  foUow'd,  landing  soon 
Where  stops  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave  i 
Where,  through  the  tnUises  and  GOiiidon« 


Soft  music  came  as  from  Aimida^  P^tbe^ 
Breathing  enchantment  o'er  the  woods,  the 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day. 
Forms  such  as  heis  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feaati 
Painted  by  C^liari ;  ^d^re  the  worid  daaeed 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  lookM  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quaflSng  gramolata. 
And  readmg,  in  the  ^yes  that  sparkled  loond. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget— no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witchery!    Night  lingered  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  BeUaggio ; 
But  the  strain  follow'd  me  i  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice— onoe  and  again  bidding  adieo. 

vni. 

BEBOAHO. 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadness ; 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  fare 
My  landlord's  little  dau^ter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  roll'd  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons— at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poor^  clad,  but  not  unakillM  i 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  on 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  geetores. 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  twasdone. 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yet,  methou^t, 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  express 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  near. 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  th^  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world  j 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  down 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  live 
Blameless  and  happy— rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door. 
Crying  without,  <*  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing !" 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  thank  him ;  or  like  him  wayworn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adigfe 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city  gate  near  the  hill  foot. 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone, 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Found  welcome — nightly  in  the  banner'd  hall 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  of  ehivalij 

^imm^mmm'  ■    ■  ■       ■■■-    ■'    ■■  ■    ■■■— — M^^ 
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Before  the  great  Maitiao,  and  bis  ipiests. 

The  three-and-twentyy  bjr  some  advene  fortune^ 

By  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 

Refl  of  their  kingly  crowns,  reft  of  their  all. 

And  living  on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
Eaters  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
Brushing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  bat 
Of  ceremony  ?     Gliding  on  he  comes. 
Slipshod,  ungarter'd ;  his  long  suit  of  black 
Dingy  and  threadbare,  though'renew'd  in  patches 
Till  it  bas  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  arriTed,  and  vrith  a  shrug  that  pleads 
"  Tis  my  necessity  .*"  he  stops  and  speaks, 
Screwing  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 
"  I  am  a  poet,  signer  z— give  me  leav^ 
To  bid  you  welcome.    Though  you  shrink  from 

notice, 
Tbe  splendour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you  i 
AAd  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
As  veil  indeed  she  may  !    But  I  transgress  t 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 
To  spare  another." 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table. 
And  bow*d  and  left  me  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  small  tribute,  a  zecchino, 
Uocoosciously,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 
My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
*<  The  very  best  in  Bergamo  !'*  had  long 
Fled  from  all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  hread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 
ITALY. 

AiilmlUly?    IstfaistheMinduB? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  wheie  Juliet  at  the  mask 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself} 
And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road  side 
"  To  Mantua"— «*  To  Ferrara"— but  excites 
Sttiprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  could  I  weep — for  thou  art  l3ring,  alas ! 
Low  m  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
—But  why  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already, 
^ice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit, 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o*er  his  prey. 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  hut  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.    £*en  now  the  flame 
Bunts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously. 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day, 
That  like  the  day  diffused  itself,  and  sUU 
Blesses  the  earth — ^the  light  of  genius,  virtue* 
GiMtness  in  thought  and  act,  oontcmpt  of  deatti. 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  were  themselvps. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathn  !'* 
Awake  along  the  .£gean  i  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Moving  as  once  they  were — ^instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COIL'ALTO. 

In  this  neglected  minor  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas !  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleepipg  place  i 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart, 
Said,  <*  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  ni^^ 
Shunn'd  like  Coll*altD."    Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  bis  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  him, 
AddressM  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  calPd 
*<  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chtin, 
Much  yet  remain'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  foresL 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renown'd  ; 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements, 
Dolphins  and  bojrs,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flowers  | 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  I  stood  and 

look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

<*  She  had  (tis  now  long  since) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  £air  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
*  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unroquired. 
She  would  steal  forth  }  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-pbmted  halfway  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness  i  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  tliat  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg. 
Her  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  { 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
(Twas  an  illuskm  of  the  evil  ipiiit— 
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SooM  ny  be  came  and  exotiM  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile, »  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answerVl, 
Tliat  tnmV  her  blood  to  galL    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  op  on  Monte  Cairo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him. 
An  boor  and  more  by  the  old  turret  cloclc,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress    to  die. 

**  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instmment  of  death 
Lork'd— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemish'd  bead 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd, 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing, 
She  was  wall'd  up  within  the  castle  walL 
The  wall  itself  was  boUowM  to  receive  her  % 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — Tis  far  down  i 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel :  and  there  nightly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of, 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
Glimmer'd  and  went — ^there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — her  eyes  upUfted,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  spxings  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth. 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  liis  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
« Tis  the  White  Lady !' » 

XI. 

VENICE. 

TBznK  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o*er  the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city— steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,,  and  many  a  stately  portico^ 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour. 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings ; 
,   The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  bad  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  sllpp'd  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch  *d  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin— « 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  fate 
And  shudder'd.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  then, 
Him  or  his  horoscope }  far,  far  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear ;  though  some  were  there, 
"'^Ung  among  us  round  the  cabin  board, 

who,  like  him,  had  cried, <<  Spill  blood  enough !" 


And  eonld  shake  long  at  shadows.   TbeyhadplajM 

Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  retnmisis  ; 

A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-morrovr. 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  qjVtmrr^, 

Sings  <*  Caro,  caro  ?*' — Tis  the  prima  donnay 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  faee. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  <*  Brava !  ancora  ?** 

Tis  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch'd  on  her  shoulder.   But  mark  him  wfao  leaps 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules ;  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stream. 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  laugh  ; 

That  child  of  fim  and  frolic,  Arlecchina 

And  mark  their  poet — ^with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  soubrette,  conning  her  part! 

Her  tongue  plaiys  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box. 

And  prompts  again  j  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pei^cil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  bast  done, — 
Late  may  it  be, — ^it  will,  like  Prospero'i  stafl^ 
Be  buried  fifty  fiithoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot. 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes  { 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — ^tbrough  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like ;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  **  Venezia  !** 
And,  as  call'd  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  tzud. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that 

came. 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adorn 'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose. 
Towering  ?    Twas  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  enterprise ;  and,  far  and  near, 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ? — now  in  Cairo  j 
Ere  yet  the  califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  tlie  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar }  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  geras  from  Bagdad  | 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love. 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.    Wandering  round, 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  displayed, 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went, 

^iLulla. 
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And,  tTmrelliiii^  tlowly  npwaid,  drew  ere  long 
Prom  the  welV-bead  supplxing  til  below ; 
Uaking  the  imperial  city  of  the  east, 
Henel^  hit  tributuy. 

If  we  tuns 
To  tlie  blaek  foreits  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs. 
And,  like  the  wolf  that  hunger'd  at  his  door. 
The  baron  liTed  by  rapine~-there  we  meet. 
In  warlike  guise,  the  caravan  from  Venice  j 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emeiglng, 
A  glittering  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
Sent  and  recall'd— but  at  a  city  gate 
All  gayety,  and  look'd  for  ere  it  come%i 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract. 
Cages,  whence  every  wUd  cry  of  the  desert, 
Joggleis,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charleroain, 
And  his  brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up. 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  awhile, 
Wlien  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
Th«  wonders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
Sigh  for  new  omquests  I 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  floviiah,  till  th'  unwelcome  tidings  came. 
That  in  the  Tagns  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun. 
Fragrant  with  spice»— that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  epen'd,  and  the  golden  stream 
Tura'd  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell. 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  j 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  four  kingdoms— ^who,  as  in  an  ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks. 
Uninjured,  from  ttut  old  world  to  the  new. 
From  the  last  trace  of  civilized  life— to  where 
light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
Though  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt. 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Before  her  pass'd,  as  in  an  awful  dream. 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.    What  arc  these. 
Clothed  in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Their  monstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
Fhantom-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
What— but  the  last  that  styled  themselves  the 

Cssars? 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  comei 
Their  gesturef  menacing  so  far  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume  ? 
Who— but  the  caliphs  ?  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
As  new  and  strange — emperor,  and  king,  and  czar. 
And  soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
Tnmpling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad  i 
Others,  nor  long,  alas !  the  interval. 
In  light  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove^  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fiie 
Mingled  with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually. 
Those  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  tiiem  all| 
Men  giay  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown. 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  tl|p  keys* 
That  can  alone,  as  he  would  signify, 
Unkek  heavent  gate. 
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LUIGL 

Hk  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease. 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth. 
Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi    Thee  I  found. 
Playing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pulcinella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
«  Tre !  Quattro  !  Cinque  !"-^'tiB  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart     What  then  from 

thine? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved. 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad  ; 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition* 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procui^^rs. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Had  lived  and  labour'd,  cutting,  charring  wood ; 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray, 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall. 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  thee — ^by  thy  own  prescription 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal. 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter  | 
Then  teach  Uie  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
—At  the  Three  Moors — as  guide,  as  cicerone- 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge-— through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  explaining^— pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted ;  yet,  methinks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maiemmai 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  face 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came, 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none  $  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood. 
Her  happiest — not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky  { 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gsyest* 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers, 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night. 
Singing  or  talking  i  singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  tilkiag. 
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ST.  MABIPS  FLA.CB. 

OvzR  how  manj  tncU,  vast,  measnieless, 
Kothing  from  day  to  day,  £rom  year  to  year. 
Passes,  save  dow  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  iamishM  eagle  ranging  for  his  pre>' ; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !   Emperors,  popes, 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  perfoim'd  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  tetnple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
DiA  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneelii^,  on  his  neck  receive  the  hot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blind— his  eyes  put  out — did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears. 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much  $ 
And  now  the  pUgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
«  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest !" 
—There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on. 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  streamM  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny. 
So  soon  to  float  o*er  mosque  and  minaret. 
He  sailM  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  sides  hung  with  emblazon *d  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
SnatchM  from  destruction— the  four  steeds  divine, 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet. 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portol— in  the  place 
Where  in  an  after-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand, 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colour*d  hangings ;  while,  beneath, 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge, 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd, 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age, 
As  this  small  spot    To-day  'twas  full  of  maskers ; 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival, 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  mask'd ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman  i 
And  fa«  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gaggM, 
Whose  name  and  ciime  they  knew  not    Under^ 
iietth 


Where  fhe  archangel,  turning  with  the  wind. 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower. 

His  anns  extended — ^there  continually 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  side. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Both  vanish*d  in  one  boor  ! 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  claims 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  away  their  footsteps. 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roll'd  from  the  block.    Pass  onward  thioag|i  the 

chamber. 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  lobes. 
But  one  is  wanting— where,  thrown  off  in  beat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter  j 
And  thou  wilt  track  them— wilt  fivm  halls  of  stale 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness  j  and  be  told,  «  Twas  here. 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first — ^then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  father."— Through   that 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow, « I'm  lost !'» 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  honour. 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmagnola.— 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vahlts 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  came  never 
Leads  to  a  cover'd  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  enter'd. 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span ; 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life.— But  let  us  to  the  roof. 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey'd  the  sea,  the  land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  tenants. 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 
The  brain,  till  reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  bust  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery  * 
— ^Few  houses  of  the  size  were  better  fillM ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
"  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  NIcolo, 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  bis  mind,)  «moBt  nights 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oars. 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Oifano, 
That  drowning-place,  were  never  net  was  thrown 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty ; 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead.** 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music !  and  who  flock'd  not 
tiiither 
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To  celebrate  lier  nuptials  with  the  aea  ? 
rb  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
G7ith  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian — night  and  day 
|There,  and  there  onlj,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
Pursuing  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 
rhe  enchantress  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest— for  a  tale  to  catch 
Credulous  ears,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains. 
Had  only  to  begin,  **  There  lived  in  Venice" — 

"  Who  were  the  six  we  supp'd  with  yesternight  ?" 
**  Kings,  one  and  all !  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  six  that  served  them." 

*'  Who  aoswer'd  me  just  now  ?  Who^  when  I  said, 

*  Tis  nine,'  tumM  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 

*  Signor,  he  died  at  nine !' "— -*<  'Twas  the  Armenian ; 
The  mask  that  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilt 

**  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ? 

*  The  Cy priot.    Ministers  from  foreign  courts 
Be^et  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising  j 
His  the  great  secret !    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  fabled  in  the  East, 

As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his  ! 
Two  dogs,  coal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold. 
Walk  in  his  footsteps— ^who  but  his  familiars  ? 
He  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile !" 
Such  their  discourse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark's, 
All  nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 
What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was 
there, 
Moring  throughout,  subtle,  invisible. 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed  { 
A  power  that  never  slumber'd,  never  pardon'd. 
All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  eveiy  where, 
Kniering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
No  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself; 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of--iiothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged — a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voiee, 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heavei^— 
Wbat  though  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

thus, 
Pusuing  pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not  i 
But  let  him  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 
A  won],  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  that  hour  he  vanish*d  from  the  earth  I 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

Boy,  call  the  gondola ;  the  sim  is  set- 
It  came,  and  we  embark'd ;  but  instantly. 
Though  she  had  stept  on  board  so  light  of  foot, 
^  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Sleep  overcame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
From  time  to  time  I  waked  her  j  but  the  boat 
^ock'd  her  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up, 
Bnt  broken  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hush'd, 
Aod  the  sea  mirror-like.    A  single  zephyr 
Phj'd  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  more 
Her  veil  across  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
Contcmplatiiig  that  £wt  to  beautiiuly 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  amikti 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  mow. 
'Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oft  I  wUh'd 
Gently — by  stealth— to  drop  asleep  myself. 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come ; 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfulness. 
'Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  roe  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked  ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatter'd,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind  * 

So,  nor  long  since. 
Sung  a  Venetian :  and  his  lay  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  Venice.    As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon  s 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on. 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porches  pass'd  through  which  the  water- 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sablc-vestedr^and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-grown— <ulventurer-like  I  launch'd 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  verdure.    Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither   the  waves  were 

gliding, 
I  listen'd  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse  s  and,  if  right  I  gness'd. 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide. 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  proud 

heart 
Of  some  Priuli.    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing )  and  he  sung. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself. 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested ;  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine ! 
We  could  not  err — ^perhaps  he  was  the  last-^ 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answerM  him  j 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down  j  and  nothing  now  was 
seen 
Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  madonna, 
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GUmmerinfp— or  heard,  but  when  he  ipoke,  who 

stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  aad  cried, 
Turning  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown. 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
**  Hasten  or  slacken.*** 

But  at  length  night  fled ; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or  meteor-like, 
CrossM  me  and  vanished — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically, 
That  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  mark, 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  linger'd  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light, 
The  young  Bianea  found  her  father's  door, 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut  I  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity, 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  TENICS. 

It  was  St  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solenmity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  feny.    All  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges  { the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine. 
Hurrying  along.    For,  as  the  custom  was, 
'Vhe  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state. 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold, 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials.. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd. 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming  $ 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness ; 
Each  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bridemaids  follow'd. 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  contain'd 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer. 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  church. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them, 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer; 
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Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plume. 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  hit  scarlet  mantle,  his  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle» 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  bright  proeeeskm. 
Range  round  the  altar.    In  his  vestments  there 
The  patriarch  stands ;  and,  while  the  anthem  flowSy 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved  ? — mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own  ; 
And  they,  array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten'd  by  their  hopes  and  fean. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  &11  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together ; 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction  i 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  in  betHe  ; 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold !    Statue-like, 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude. 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike  $ 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treamref. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — plonghing^  the  distant 
waves, 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant.    To  the  east  they  go. 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  galley) 
Freighted  witii  all  that  gives  to  life  its  value ! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  wild 
Along  the  beach ;  the  men  half  arm'd  and  aiming. 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spear  s 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mooring-chain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  a  raft,  a  plank. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before. 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine. 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 
Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  he  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.    In  the  east, 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port  i 
Her  iUg  St  Mark's. — ^And  now  she  turns  the  point 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  tis  the  same,  'tis  theirs !  from  stem  to  prow 
Hung  with  green  boughs,  she  comes,  she  comes,  re- 
storing 
All  that  was  lost 

Coasting,  with  narrow  search, 
Friuli — ^like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  lay 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots— had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element  { 
Him  fiift,  as  first  in  rank,  whose  name  to  kmg 
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Had  hnsh'd  the  tabes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet, 
Bcnthiog  a  Utile,  in  his  look  letain'd 
The  fierceness  of  his  souL 

Thus  were  the  brides 
Lost  end  reeover'd  i  and  what  now  ranainM 
But  to  give  thanhs  f    Twelve  breast-plates  and 

twelve  crowns, 
Fhming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  yotiye  offerings 
Of  the  young  victors  to  their  patron  saint, 
Yow^  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
Laid  at  his  feet ;  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change. 
From  joy  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again, 
Throng  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
Twas  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
The  doge  resign 'd  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine  i 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies. 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments, 
Eseh  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck. 
As  on  a  bomish'd  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
5o  window  or  balcony  but  adom'd 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  cover'd  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  th^  went,  their  oais 
MoviDg  In  concert  with  the  harmony. 
Through  the  Rialto  to  the  ducal  palace  i 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour. 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Eyes  not  unwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Their  lovely  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 

XVL 
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Let  us  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  now  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  stilL 
Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 
Men  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

gray 
la  governments  and  distant  embassies, 

Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace  { 

Soch  as  in  effigy  shall  long  adorn 

The  walls  of  Venice— to  show  what  she  has  been  * 

Their  garb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is, 

And  sad  the  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 

Are  calm,  are  cheerful }  nothing  there  like  grief. 

Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise. 

That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 

A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 

A  venerable  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 

Cold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  fnrrow'd  brow. 

His  bands  are  clenchM ;   his  eyes  half  shut  and 

glazed; 

Hli  shrank  and  wither'd  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 

Tis  Foscari,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 

A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch'd  out 

In  torture.    'TIS  his  son,  his  only  one  i 

Tis  Giacorao,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 

(Say,  has  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder, 

"Ihe  murder  of  the  senator  Donate. 

List  night  the  proofs,  if  proofii  they  are,  were  dropt 

Into  the  lion's  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass, 

That  gapes  and  gorges  j  and  the  d^ge  hinuelf 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  runxdng  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it ; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  compellM, 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigh*d  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  turn'd ;  and)  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  *<  My  father !"  the  old  man  shrinks  back. 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ^*'  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music— 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?»»—**  No !  indeed  I  am  not !" 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions )  patience,  fortitude, 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father's  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence,  **  Banishment  to  Candia  s 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it." 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves— for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night-^unseen  of  any— 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours. 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haimts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 
To  answer  to  the  watch— Alas,  how  changed 
From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chsnce. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so, 
All  foUow'd ;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges— to  convey  her  home 
The  bCicentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front, 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged. 
To  toumay  in  St  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  hist, 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd  t  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes— 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture  $ 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  grief 
Have  not  kill'd  either)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seat— as  though  he  had  not  left  it. 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
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Twas  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 

Thickened  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Biilas, 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state, 

And  drops  it  to  be  found. — ^  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgress'd,  offended  wilfully  % 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought 

But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Ye  must  consent — ^for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be, 

Press  to  my  heart  (*tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  mothex^— 

Say,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemn'd 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banishM  man--and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon. — But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

Inahall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
rrwas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  so  long  lost,  long  moum'd,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death— 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look'd 
Again,  'twas  he  himself,  twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man*s  cheek,  **  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  t 
Let  me  go  home." — '*  My  son,"  returns  the  doge, 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  <*  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,**  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  falls,  **  submit  without  a  murmur.'* 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
£mbark*d — ^to  die  i  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
*<  He  is  most  innocent !     'Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour, 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  oflices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  ;— 4nd  to  become 
A  by-woi#tn  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 
On  those,  alas  !  now  worse  than  fatherless — 
To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  night-stabber. 
He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach-— 
He  lived  but  to  disprove  it.    That  hope  lost, 


Death  followM.    From  tiie  hour  he  went,  he  spoks 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    O,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  assured  tiiere  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribution  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'erflotrin^ 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  fastening  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
'Twas  Lor^ano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foscarl 
Be  doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  great  age. 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
**  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foscari : 
**  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  was  deposed. 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously ; 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  ancient  symbol. 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike  ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    <*  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo." 
*«  Ah,"  he  replied,  **  thy  father  was  my  friend." 
And  now  he  goes.    **  It  is  the  hour  and  past. 
I  have  no  business  here." — »*  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  P    That  way  is  private." 
••  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  bis  staff,  he  left  the  palace. 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendour. 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
**  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  came, 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  rang. 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  done. 
It  rang  his  knell. 

But  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano ! 
It  was  a  l^acy  his  father  left  him^ 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reign'd  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew !    Nothing  but  tum'd  to  venom ! 
In  vain  did  Foscari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship, 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  Isabel. 
He  changed  not  |  with  a  dreadful  piety. 
Studying  revenge !  listening  alone  to  tlioea 
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Who  talkM  of  vengeance ;  gnaping  by  the  hand 
Those  in  their  xeal(ftnd  none,a)aa !  were  wanting) 
Who  came  to  tell  him  of  another  wrong. 
Done  or  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
Twas  whtsper'd  in  his  ear,  «*  He  died  by  poison !" 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb,  (*tis  there  in  marbl*^) 
And  itt  his  ledger-book— among  his  debtors— 
EnterM  the  name  **  Francesco  Foscaii," 
And  added,  •*  For  the  murder  of  my  father." 
Le&Ting  a  blank — ^to  be  fiU'd  up  hereafter. 
When  Foaeari's  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way. 
He  took  the  volume  from  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fiU'd  up  the  blank, 
Insciihtng,  ««  He  has  paid  me.'* 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
As  though  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs, 
And,  like  the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  'who  had  offimded— if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on  $  but  0  .'  forbear  to  teach 
The  Ifliaon  to  your  children. 

XVII. 
ABQUA. 

Thuk  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua, 
(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 
A  lonely  tombstone  in  a  mountain  churchyard ;    ' 
And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west.    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  were  xising,  and  the  birds 
Singing  their  farewell  song — the  very  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant  i 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  canon  *s  hab^t. 
And,  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 
Re  came  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land. 
Princes,  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train, 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock'd 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south. 
To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago, 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
Its  vineyards  oi  such  great  and  old  renown. 
Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 
Vanishing  fast— the  pilot  at  the  stern, 
He  who  had  steer'd  so  long,  standing  aloft. 
His  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  bis  hands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  nusahapen  plank—- the  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launched  to  return  no  more. 
Such  as  a  shipwreck 'd  man  might  hope  to  build. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  home"- when  I  descended 
Two  long,  long  days*  silence,  suspense  on  board. 
It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Valclusa, 
Entering  the  arched  cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wandered,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit. 
Musing,  reciting~"On  some  rock  moss-grown. 
Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig  tree. 
That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Over  their  emerald  bed ;  and  could  I  now* 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last, 

•  Count  Ugolino, 


When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world, 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherish'd  too  fondly. 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life^ 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd.— But  knock,  and  enter  in. 

This  was  his  chamber.    'Tis  as  when  be  left  it ; 

As' if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  eloset.    Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass*d  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  'his  value — every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not — ^But  could  aught. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry, 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

XVIII. 
GINEVEA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs, 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  tenfce, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you-^ut,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house— forget  it  not,  I  pray— 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampieri — ^but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  *'  Beware  .'"  her  vest  of  gold 
Broider'd  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  ^an  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  &ce^ 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ) 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  anee8to>-e 
That  by  the  way— it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  don't  forget  the  picture )  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father ; 
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And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 

Manyiiig  an  only  ion,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  loTe. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Her  pranks  the  farourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  boors 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  famidredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preachM  decorum  j 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gare 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy  j  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
'<  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  fill'd  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spreadi 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  bade,  and  flying  still. 
Her  iyoiy  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  liyed-^«nd  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  a  while 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  y&s  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
*'  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?'* 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  tiie  vray 
It  burst,  it  fell  i  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish'd— save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
•<  Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  j 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 
BOLOGNA. 

*rwA8  flight  I  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures—he  and  his  stage  were  gone  s 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 
Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  portray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 

Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibal  Ca- 
'«  of  very  humble  origin ;  and,  to  correct  his 
r,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their  tathery 
idlnf  his  needU< 


Whose  voice  had  sweUM  the  hoblmb  in  bis  youth. 
Wen  hush*d,  Bologna;  sileDce  in  the  atreets. 
The  squares,  when  haric,  the  clnttering  of  llMt  hoolf ! 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  sts  from  £ar» 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat. 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  toil, 
Stopt  and  alighted.    "Twas  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign^  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perh^M,  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scaUop-shell, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  approach'd 
Wheels,  through  the  latty  porticoes  resoundhig. 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  mastei^-ooe  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  chaim  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius ;  one  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  bu^  scenes  of  Ufe, 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Mnch  had  pass'd. 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  Are  short  years- 
Much  had  they  told !    His  clustering  locks  were 

tum'd 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Tet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  linger'd  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing-^no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fiird  with  its  beams  th*  un&thomable  guliSi 
As  on  we  travelled,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  coric,  and  cistua,  and  wild  fig, 
His  motley  household  came— Not  last  nor  least, 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world  j  who  without  stsin 
Had  wom  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust— Not  last  nor  lesst, 
Thou,  though  declming  in  thy  beauty  and  strength. 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber  door,  and^iow  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolon^ 
Howlinfp  in  Krie£ 

*^  He  tad  Jnst  left  that  pta«. 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrisn  sea,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares^ 
Drawn  inspiration  s  where,  at  twilight  time. 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  Jcmi 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld§ 


•  The  principal  gondolier,  II  (ante  dl  poppa,  ^w*^^J?^ 
always  In  (be  confidence  of  his  master,  and  emplojed  on 
occasions  that  required  Judgment  and  address. 

t  Adrlanum  mare.— ^>. 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Dante. 

f  See  the  tale  as  told  \3j  Boocaocto  and  Drydsa. 
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(Wbit  is  net  ▼jbible  to  a  poet's  ey«  P) 

The  spectre    knight*  the  hell-hoimds  and  their 

prey. 

The  cbascy  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
toddenly  bhurted.    'Twas  a  theme  he  lored  s 
Bat  others  claimed  their  turn ;  and  manj  a  tower. 
Shattered,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
Appeared  and  yanish'd,  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
Yoked  and  unyoked,)  while  as  in  happier  days 
He  pottr'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot. 
All  was  enjoyment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

He  is  BOW  at  rest  s 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  i^e, 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methioks, 
Was  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert, — 
Thy  wish  accomplished ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
D>'ing  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

They  in  thy  train--ah,  little  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  nation  moum'd, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song } 
That  they  so  soon  should  bear  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam*d  on  what  remain'd  of  thee, 
Iloll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone } 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
0,  let  him  pause .'    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert—^'en  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy- 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame  $ 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
Her  charmed  cup— «h,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX. 

FLORENCB. 

Op  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth. 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    *Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness !    Search  within. 
Without,  all  is  enchantment !    'TIS  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
Missaecio ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
WouUst  thou  behold  his  monument  ?   Look  roond  f 


«  They  wait  for  the  timmNeHs  carriage  at  the  fcoi  of 
hOl. 
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And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival — ^patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before, 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  smtt  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  misji  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Pante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assigned  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemned  his  mortal  pai-t 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while — then  by  tlie  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Enter  the  baptistery.    That  place  he  loved. 
Calling  it  his !    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  delight  *    For,  when  a  child, 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  fiew  and  saved  him. 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble — a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chiunber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing ;  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt— 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-like 

bonnet  ? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
Tis  hid  in  shade  $  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  faschiates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  chohr  is  heard. 
At  mom  or  eve— nnor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs, 
With  light,  and  fhinkincense,  and  holy  water. 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy. 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells^ 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known— ^the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone-«twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  hunself,) 
Where,  in  what  dungeon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence^ 
Breathe  out  his  soul— lest  in  his  agony. 
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When  on  the  rack  and  callM  upon  to  answer, 
He  might  accuse  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit— worshipping, 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  sides, 
.Came  hither.. 

XXL 

BON  OABZU. 

Auoiro  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country, 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  Hke  a  paladin. 
But  with  hii  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  bra^s } 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath. 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
AH  he  discoverM  when  the  fit  was  on. 
Air  that,  by  those  who  listenM,  could  be  glean*d 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and' by  an  honest  chronicler. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  €rarz)a, 
.  (The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
.  Went  to  the  chase  ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
.  His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
Retum'd  not;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  bis  innocent  blood.    Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guess  *d  the  deed,  the  doer  i 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber-— at  an  hour 
When  all  slfept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother,t 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
And  lived  but  to  be  told-^e  bade  Garz)a 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  winking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led{ 
And  havitag  enter'd  in  and  lock'd  the  door. 
The  father  fix*d  his  eyes  upon  the  son, 
And  closely  questibned  him.    No  change  betray'd 
Or  guilt  or  f^.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet, «« Look  there  *  Look  there !"  he 

cried, 
"  Blood  calls  fdr  blood— and  from  a  father's  hand ! 
— ^Unless  thjTself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  o£Bce. 
What  !**  he  exclaim'd,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight. 
The  boy  breathed  out, « I  stood  but  on  my  guard.** 
**  Darest  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wiong*d 

thee, 
Who  would  not  set  his  fbot  upon  a  worm  ^ 
^  Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fUl  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all.** 
Then  from  Garzia*s  side  he  took  the  dagger. 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood  t 
And,kneelingon  the  ground, '<  Great  God !"  he  crfed, 
**  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  mc ;  but,  alas ! 


How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  wiU— and  0  foigiTe 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  implores  it.** 
Xrf>ng  on  Garzht's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  press'd  him  to  his  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  aim. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  his  face. 
And  sUbb'd  him  to  the  hearC 

WeU  might  DeThon, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmols  court. 
Think  on  the  pest  \  and,  as  he  wander'd  throogfa 
The  ancient  palace — ^through  those  ample  speees 
Silent,  deserted — stop  a  while  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wail 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  loTe, 
One  in  a  cardinal's  habit,  one  in  black, 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questioBS  drew. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  he  heave  a  sigh 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire. 
Drowsy  and  d)saf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man^  mess. 
In  the  last  stage— death-struck  and  deadly  pale  \ 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

XXIL 

THE  CAMFAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 

'TIS  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  the  fields. 
Where  Cimabu^  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground  { 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo*!  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud, 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness— and  on  thee. 
Beautiful  Florence,  all  within  thy  walls. 
Thy  groves  and  gudens,  pinnacles  and  towers. 
Drawn  to  our  ftet 

From  that  small  spire,  just  cau^t 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish 'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better  ?) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  pra,yer8  {f 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd„and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows  ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly. 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof-^^y  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  hesird 
But  the  Cicala*!  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels.. 

Round  the  hill  they  went* 
Round  undemeathr—first  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs. 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale  i 
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A  place  for  Inznij — the  painted  rooms. 

The  open  galleries  and  middle  court 

Not  unprepared,  fragrant  and  ga^r  with  flowers. 

Then  westward  to  another,  nobler  yet  s 

That  on  tbe  right,  now  known  as  the  Mipieri, 

Where  art  with  nature  vied — a  paradise, 

With  yerdnrous  walls,  and  many  a  trell^'d  walk 

All  rose  and  jasmine,  many  a  forest  vista 

Cnxs'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies' Valley ; 

Aad  the  clear  lake,  that  seemM  as  by  enchantment 

Tc  lift  up  to  the  surface  every  stone 

Of  lustre  there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 

Inonmerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold, 

Now  motionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
The  morning  banquet  by  the  fountain  side. 
The  dance  that  follow*d,  and  the  noontide  slumber ; 
Then  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
And  the  short  interval  fill*d  up  with  games 
Of  chess,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  romance. 
Till  supper  time,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
Song  down  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Bunt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
It  was  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
The  friar  pour*d  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures  { 
A  ny,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
To  the  wise  men ;  a  phial  full  of  sounds. 
The  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
Ic  Solomon's  temple }  and,  though  last  not  least 
A  feather  from  the  angel  Gabriel's  wing 
Dropt  in  the  vi^in's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
Stretching  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it } 
Not  80  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm. 
His  copse  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left, 
Who  lived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice, 
With  an  unclouded  mind.t    The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  gray  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once. 
Now  serves  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
(Tis  his  own  sketch— he  drew  it  from  himself) 
Playing  the  bird-catcher,  and  sallying  forth 
In  an  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
To  catch  a  thrush  on  eveiy  lime-twig  there  | 
Or  in  the  wood  among  his  woodcutters  i 
Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway  side 
At  tric-trac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 
Doffing  his  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad, 
Eoteriog  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books. 
Among  the  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
A  numerous  oovrt,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased^ 
Qvestioning  each  why  he  did  this  or  that. 
And  learning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
Of  poverty  and  death  f    * 

Neaierwehail 
Thjr  sunny  slope,  Areetri,  sung  of  old 
For  its  green  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  mosty 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
Seven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  city  gate, 
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Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.    Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  call'd  the  Jewel !) 

Saored  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  si^t 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress'd  his  vines^ 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him, 

Gazing  with  reverent  awe— MUton,  his  guest. 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise  i 

He  in  his  old  age  and  extfemity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staff  | 

His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolUng.    LitQe  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome  % 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  him— ^who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself,  nay  gxeater  | 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tongues— so  soon,  alas !  to  live  • 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Amo,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  clouds. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's— springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs. 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Yallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages, 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  fiune. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen, 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring  i 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  underneath— already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon    • 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  **  To  arms  !** 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
And  wash  from  their  unhamess'd  limbs  the  blood 
And  sweat  of  battle.    Sudden  was  the  rush, 
Violent  the  tumult  i  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  dagger  drew  i 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature. 
Each  snatcliing  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on^ 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail. 
As  for  his  Ufe— no  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades. 
Thy  waters-^whers,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer's  transport,  there,  alas !  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war. 
When  floeks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd  V  pipe 
Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unaim'd. 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  foUowing  him  whp 
l^ugh'd. 
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Threw  in  the  leed-— did  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollutioB.    SnUen  was  the  splash. 

Heavy  and  swilt  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  giated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino— closing  np  for  erer 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Fanine. 

Once  indeed  twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tzihutaiy, 
Was  throu^  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford, 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezxo  came, 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs. 
He  enters ;  and  his  hone,  alaxm*d,  perplex'd. 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife  i 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea. 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  &r  he  fliesf 
Now  tempest  rock*d,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within, 
All  peace !  or  never  bad  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires ; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there  .'—And  such  the  images 
That  cluster'd  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Beclined  beside  thee,  Amo }  when  at  eye, 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wander*d  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams; 
Tet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood. 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder  ?-— Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when— (twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cros^— 
There  is  the  house— that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault— all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards)— fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood. 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spelL    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich, 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  4he  stood  and  watch'd  i 
Kor  stood  alone-— but  spoke  not^-In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay  |  and,  aj  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said» 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden*^  reil, 
**  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
Tins  hast  thou  lost !"   He  gazed,  and  was  undone  I 
Foigetting— not  forgot— he  broke  the  bond. 
And  naid  the  penalty,  losing  hit  life 

foot  I  and  hence  a  world  of  wo ! 
'engeanee  crying,  blood  for  blood  i 

Law,  tiiat  slumben  not, 
;el  with  the  flaming  tword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  fhasHsing,  healing. 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went ;  and  every  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter — though  sometiaes 
The  young  foigot  the  lessons  they  had  leamt. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate — ^like  thee, Imelda, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  boni^the  heat,  the  glare  was  gone, 
Not  so  the  splendour^^through  the  cedar  grove 
A  radiance  stieam'd  like  a  consuming  fire. 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there) — ^whcn  last  ye  met, 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth, 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  night 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  bis  blood,  to  search,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas !  thou  couldst  not,) 
And  die,  unseen,  unthought  of— from  the  wouxmI 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slaveiy  came. 
Worse  follow'd.    Genius,  valour  left  the  land. 
Indignant — all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adom'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell. 
Tyrant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeem'd 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Umioticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  cloak, 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  rib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Stmck  upward — then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  tiie  worshippers, 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Afisnamed  to  lull  suspicion. 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  slow. 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  seem'd  poisonous, 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter  {  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  that 

shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there, 
Crael  Tophaoa;  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  iavisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  twas  said. 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,)  *<  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
t«ads  to  another  which  cwaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  floor— now  left,  alas !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it— lying  under  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone  i 
Ready  to  fidl  and  plunge  you  into  darkness. 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion !" 

Then,  indeed. 
Where  hnk'd  not  danger?  Through  the  fairy  land 
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Ko  aeut  of  plewnM  guttering  halfway  down. 
No  hantiiig  place— but  with  some  damning  spot 
That  will  not  be  wash*d  out !    There,  at  Cal'ane, 
Where,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  ni§^t 


Pttld  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 

With  his  wild  lay^Hhere,  where-the  sun  descends. 

And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veU'd  with  his  beams, 

Tbe  &dr  Venetian*  died— she  and  her  lord, 

Died  of  a  poeset  drogg'd  by  him  who  sate 

And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge. 

The  murderer  on  the  murder'd. 

Sobs  of  gxief. 
Sounds  innrticulatfr— suddenly  stopt. 
And  fbllow'd  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Alfflig  the  marble  halls  and  staircases, 
l^tly  at  twelve ;  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour. 
Shrieks,  such  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
Soeh  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long, 
IrOBg  wailing,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
Of  that  old  den  far  up  among  the  hills. 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  PietiapMalai 
In  them,  in  both,  within  ^ye  days  and  less, 
Two  unsuspecting  victims,  passing  fair. 
Welcomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly. 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

Bat  lo,  the  sun  is  setting  {  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory— What  but  now  we  saw 
As  though  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
He  lingers  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point. 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  heaven— ^en  withdraws ; 
And  from  the  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
AU  is  celestial  red !    The  hour  is  come. 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Laognish  for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Slid  to  sweet  friends  « Farewell,"  melt  as  at 

putings 
When,  journeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears. 
As  now  we  hear  it,  echoing  roimd  the  hill. 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  djring  day. 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
Lores  more  than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
And  well  may  we,  for  we  are  &r  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  IL 


I. 

THE  PILOBIM. 

It  wi»  an  hour  of  universal  joy. 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  baskhig  in  my  path. 
Bit  radiant  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintiyely  $ 
And  odours,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 
Sueh  as  salute  the  early  traveller, 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last. 
Were  rising.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delist  i 
And  not  a  living  thing  but  bless'd  the  hour ! 
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In  eveiy  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsiye ! 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  axmies  met, 
Rock'd  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  elaugfater,  I  had  tam*d  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber— when  a  glade. 
Far,  &r  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open'd.    Many  a  bench  was  there. 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm  3  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood, 
Solenm,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  tiie  chaim,) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  lelinquiah'd  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward— with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

"Whence,"  I  ask'd, 
« Whence  art  thou?" — <<From  Mont'alto,"  he 

replied, 
«  My  native  village  in  the  Apennines.** 
«  And  whither  journeying  ?"— ^<  To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  £sr. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course.'*—"  Most  willingly  1 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure. 
Era  thou  hast  enter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me^I  would  not  tiansgress. 
Yet  ask  I  ihust^-what  could  have  brought  thee  finthy 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  for  ?**— 
« It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  siekness  came.    First,  as  death-struck,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister ;  and  ere  long, 
Wom  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.  Worse  and  worse  she  grew  | 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow'd. 
That  if  sho  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard  1 
And  tberefoie  am  I  come."—''  Thou  hast  done  well  1 
And  may  those  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old, 

Guard  thee  in  danger  !"— 

«  They  are  nothing  worth* 

But  they  are  wom  in  humble  confidence  1 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  as  they  weie,  by  those  I  love  so  well. 
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Lauretta  and  m j  slttw  t  tliciii  the  taik. 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight, 
To  ply  their  utmoft  sktU,  and  tend  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  senrke.    Their  last  words^ 
<  Fare  thee  well,  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hovia!* 
Will  not  go  from  me.*^— 

■•  Health  and  strength  be  tUbe 
In  thy  long  travel !    May-  no  sunbeam  strike  i 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither  I    Mayat  Uiou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  saciM  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome.  Carlo  { 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last.'^*- 
**  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not.    Would  that  thnn 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her  i 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner.*' 

n. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

Pleasuue,  that  comes  unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome  $ 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour, 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliiB 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice. 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry. 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage  door. 
Offering  refreshment— when  Luigi  cried, 
«  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best !" 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  oracular  once. 
Now  llghtning^tmek,  a  cave,  a  thofoughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peer'd  forth,  then  housed  again-^e  flo6r  yet  giay 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair— I  lookM  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Pann, 
Had  ^ven  his  honest  eountenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chained  him  to  the  spot^ 
And  thou,  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high. 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cypress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  tflq>  a  gale  of  Ingranoe.   Through  the  midst, 

Vetiag,  as  it  ran,  purple*  and  gold. 


A  rainbow's  splendour,  (somewhere  m  the  east 
Raln«drops  were  falling  fast,)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go  j  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpternnule 
Well  laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  coel  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anonahom 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  feift. 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  addresa'd. 
Not  ours ;  and,  slowly  eoming  by  a  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove. 
Was  seen  for  inward,  thouf^  along  the  glade 
Distioguish'd  only  by  a^lresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slang,  before,  behind. 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant.    All  annonaoed 
The  chase  as  over)  and  ere  long  appear'd 
Their  horses,  fiill  o£  fire,  champing  the  curb, 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank, 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delighting, 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life  s 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  youth. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  tUcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air, 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign'd  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground, 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enamellM  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flower, 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met. 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  f 

That  d^  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  rude, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  firom  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'erwrought,  and  lavishly. 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowers. 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  came, 
Filling  the  land  with  splendoux^-nor  less  oft 
Watch'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once"^  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wixard  waads. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  melodious  verse, 
— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 
Mossy  tiie  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  floor. 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature's  own  { 
Nature  the  ardiitecL 

III. 

ROME. 

I  AH  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  Joy  ?  what  has  befallen  me  ? 
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And  firom  within  a  thiilUng  voice  replies, 
Thoa  art  in  Bome  I    A  thoosand  busy  thoo^ti 
Rash  on  my  nind,  a  thousand  images ; 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

Thou  art  in  Home !  the  city  that  so  long 
Rci^M  absolute,  the  mistress  of  tlie  world  s 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw. 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least. 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roof  *d  cabin  by  a  river  side  ?) 
Grew  into  every  thing ;  and,  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o*er  continent  and  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise. 
Or  tiaveUer  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless  in  battle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell. 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
fintering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men  $ 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  tower'd  aibove  the  clouds. 
Then  fell — but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 
Still  o*er  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age. 
Her  empire  undiminish'd. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble — from  the  depths 
^  ^SXPt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight !    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
Flock*d  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  tiiose  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell. 
In  happy  intercourse  ? 

And  I  am  there ! 
^1  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  Khoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monuments  most  glorious,  palaces, 
^Vir  doors  seal*d  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
"^e  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— ^  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate. 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  verse. 
Where  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
I^Dj^hile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
I'^tt  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
%ender'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  bis  madness  ;*  and,  the  summit  gain'd, 
Ifittribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf, 
^t  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
^'^Itere  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
^^re  his  voice  falter*d,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tears  of  delight  I 

But  what  a  narrow  space 
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Just  undemeath !    In  nany  a  heap  the  gfomid 
Heaves,  as  thou^  ruin  in  a  ftantie  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost.    Here  and  there  appeait 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  oars. 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once, 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  universe. 
The  Forum— whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wing'd. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th'  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost ; 
The  very  dust  we  txead  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict ;  this,  while  Rome  was  ftee» 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven  I 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  cone 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum*d,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Virginius  call'd  down  vengeanee.— Bat  whence 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  fsx  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
8eem*d  like  a  star  new  risen  ?   Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element, 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  wai^-at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless  {  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,t 
Scorning  the  chains  be  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear'd, 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  stu-bxight. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.   'Twas  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day, 
Bbized,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
£nter'd  the  capitoL    But  what  are  they. 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see, 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ? — ^They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels  | 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquish*d— there  withdrew  { 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fare  deliciously. 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less, 
fibrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way  J    Well  might  they  in  thdr 

state 
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AmoDg  those  woods  where  Silvia's  stag  was  Ijring, 
His  antlers  gay  with  flowers ;  among  those  woods 
Where,  by  the  moon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain, 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  discem'd, 
How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  scheoiies  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships !    What  various  tarns 
Of  fortune  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up ;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  cau^t  among  the  trees  below. 
Glittering  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur  ;* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Praeneste  (t 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia^ 
Entering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice. 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life  I 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.    Round  about, 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  are  seen. 
None  unemploy'd ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
As  though  they  had  not  conquered.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice. 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
Arm'd  $  and,  their  wrongs  redressM,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Pour*d  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look ;  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold  \  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  gloxy ;  temples,  palaces, 
Call'd  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  head } 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun, 
The  imperial  city !    They  have  now  subdued 
All  nations.    But  where  they  who  led  them  fortii  % 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  spear  hung  up— but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach. 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind. 
The  Decii,  the  Fabricu  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive  $  while  the  master  and  his  guests. 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim. 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year. 
On  their  Falemian— in  the  hands  of  men 
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Dragg'd  into  slavery,  with  bow  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle. 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fitll  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  failing  ear, 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  hours  are  number'd.  Hark,  a  yell,  a  shriek, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder, 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bursting  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward  I  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  womb  bring 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  ?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore,^* 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  thou^  in  ice 
Engender'd,  multiplied,  they  pour  along. 
Shaggy  and  huge !    Host  after  host,  they  come  ; 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  nigh^ 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there. 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismember'd  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crown'd 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  issue  forth 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  met 
Cassar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  l>eggar. 

vn. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFrS. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  who 

achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors  j 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chaining  d  wo 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magidans  ?    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell. 
Where  true  and  £Use  were  with  infernal  art 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  promises } 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity, 
Mingled  whate'er  enchants  and  fascinates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  else  { 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible ! 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.   Ere  they  pame, 
Their  shadows,  stretching  far  and  wide»  were 

known, 
And  two,  that  look'd  beyond  the  visible  sphere. 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming— he  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse ;  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.    Distant  as  they  were, 
Well  mic^t  those  holy  men  be  fill'd  with  fear  I 
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vra. 
CAius  GEerros. 

Wezir  I  am  ioclined  to  be  serious^  I  love  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 
jonng  men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey  $  or 
children,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
yoong  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 
his  parents  without  him }  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
father,  now  in  his  native  comitry.  His  heart  is 
buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets ;  and  the  pyramid,  that  over- 
shadows it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countiy- 
men.  They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
in  English — ^in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot, can  read 
its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 
THE  NUN. 

*Txs  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  &las !  to  be 
Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death  % 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

'^Tis  over)  and  the  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  go^eous,  and  her  starry  head- 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
80  dazzling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father's  house  $  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  naught  through  the  gloom  dis- 

cem'd, 
Kanght  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
And  the  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell. 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration. 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  roost  saint-like,  most  angelical. 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
He&ought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  like  a  dirge.    When  her  fair  head  was  shorn. 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things !" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Ware,  one  by  one,  removed,  e*en  to  the  last, 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world !"  when  all  was  changed. 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  ciown'd  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might -her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
(Twas  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress*d  for  sacrifice, 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  eell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  form*d  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  $  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings  affections,  destined  now  to  die. 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud, 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul, 
Dealh-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee, 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit — ^from  the  first,  at  dawn, 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncaird.    The  young  and  innocent  heart. 
How  is  it  beatmg  ?    Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Disctoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  f 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  ! 

X. 

THE  FIEE-FLY. 

Thee£  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes. 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  In  soberest  livery. 
Unsheathe  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels. 
Blazing  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy ; 
Nor  unaccompanied ;  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day. 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the  mother's  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands. 
Singing  tiie  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 
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And  the  young  nymph,  pieparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  ^r  fountain  side,  in  many  a  braid, 
Wreatiilng  her  golden  hair,  well  may  the  cry, 
"  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round. 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  ni^t, 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars.*' 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmerM ;  oft  among 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail'd. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down, 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve. 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen, 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still, 
Kij^tly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intennission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

XI. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scanty  fare  at  Terracina  j  and  how  long  I 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  f^om  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  <<  Why ," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the  table, "  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-comer  f — ^But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brundusium  f  And  are  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Virgil,  and 
Maecenas,  and  Plotius,  and  Vartus  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — ^then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account;  and  Virgil — cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-and-by,  be  a  pleasure  ?"  My  soliloquy  recon- 
ciled me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Eaeid  had  sailed,  I  sat  doym  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  befor^. 

«  Who,"  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falemi3n,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
•^<  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  others 
wise  ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round  i  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countrjrman  in  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.    *<  It  may  serve  me," 

•  TK-  <'low*worm. 

-  now  wlthla  a  law  hours  of  the  Campania 
-  colour  and  flavour  of  FalenMaO}  consult 
corides, 


said  I,  "  as  a  remedy  in  some  future  fit  of  tlie 
spleen." 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers  i*  and  no  wonder, 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  oqr 
bidding,  to  transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  ms 
of  some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  hours  or  leas, 
we  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  foreign 
people.  None  want  to  excuse.  If  rich,  fbey  go  to 
enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench  5  if  sick,  to  recover  5  if 
studious,  to  learn;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  their 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
errand ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  think  that 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  No  sooner  do 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  for 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themselves  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour ;  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  before 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  their 
childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost. 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  eflTort  is  over. 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  old 
objects;  and  at  eveiy  step,  as  we  proceed,  the 
slightest  cireumstance  amuses  and  interests.  AH 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ourselves,  and 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  eiyoy 
eagerly ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  for 
the  moment  {  and  here  indeed  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  pains  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  foxgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  kng  in 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  veins, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would  tam 
fester  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  set 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  are  camp 
mitted  !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  on  deaih. 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  such  are 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things  fail,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures  i 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 

*  As  indeed  it  always  was,  contributing  those  of  every 
degree,  from  a  milon  with  his  suite  to  him  whose  only 
attendant  is  his  shadow.  Coryate  in  16Q8  performed  his 
Joumej  on  foot ;  and,  retorning,  hung  up  his  shoes  in  his 
village  church  as  an  ex-voto.  Goldsmith,  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  in  nearly  the  same  path ; 
playing  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  procure  admittance,  when. 
ever  he  approached  a  cottage  at  nightfall. 
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BKtment  the  Teiy  name  calla  up  a  picture.  How 
del^^tfiilljr  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
as,  and  how  fiast  !*  Would  he  who  sat,  in  a  coraer 
of  his  lihrary,  poring  over  hooks  and  maps,  learn 
more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
eyes  and  hia  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions,  all 
daj  long,  from  the  things  themselves  ^f  How  ac- 
curately do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  rivers,  mountains;  and  in  what  living 
eolocrs  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
all  oar  tenses.  **  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired.'* 
Oar  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  ai^d  its 
exercise  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
like  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
Tein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly*- 
Dor  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart  Our  preju- 
dices leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
no  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
extends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we 
not  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
our  own. 


I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  "  The  ques- 
tion," said  I, « is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet—" 

"  And  yet — "  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seldom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for 
that  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
which  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease, 
is  there  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
remedy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
the  threshold  f  A  Piedmontese  nobleman,  into 
whose  company  I  fell  at  Turin, had  not  long  before 
experienced  its  efBeacy ;  and  his  story,  whkh  he 
told  me  without  reserve,  wa»  as  follows. 

**  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
was  hurrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
felt  a  sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
anxiety  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
were  irresistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  bad 
leamt. 

*'  'There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
of  food.'—*  Why  should  I  not,»  said  I  to  myself, « re- 
lieve this  wretched  family }  I  have  the  means . 
and  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what, 
if  it  does  f*  The  scene  of  mi^«ry  he  eonducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse  $  and 
their  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
eyes— it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart    <  I  will  call 


*  To  judge  at  onco  of  a  nation,  we  have  only  to  throw 
(y^  eyes  on  the  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  markets 
v«  well  supplied,  the  fields  well  cultivated,  all  Is  right. 
If  otherwise,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  these  people  are 
bkrtMoQs  or  oppressed. 

t  AssQredly  not,  if  the  last  has  laid  a  proper  fbundatlon. 
Knowledge  makes  knowledge  as  money  makes  money, 
nor  ever  perhaps  so  fast  as  on  a  journey. 


again  to-morrow,'  I  cried.  <Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply  !*  '* 

xn. 

THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry ; 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture— in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honour'd  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fill'd,  overflow/d  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal, 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard. 
Through  the  long  gras<i,and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  Ange^  ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there, 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  nymph  appear'd, 
Appear'd  and  vanish'd,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  call'd  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her ; 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  afiTection.    Stopping  there. 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink ; 
And,  while  he  quencb'd  his   thirst,  standing   oil 

tiptoe, 
Look'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile. 
Nor  stirr'd  tni  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canovo, 
Thou  hadst  endow'd  them  with  immortal  youth  $ 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided, 
Wiflinmg  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

XIII. 
BANDITTI. 

'TIS  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change, 
The  mountiin  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sl^p. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  f 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  futh 
Than  kings  or  pontiffs,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare, 
(drying  aloud,  *<  Hence  to  the  distant  hills ! 
Tasso  approaches  j  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  gladea 
To  lists  that  bhize  with  gorgeous  armory^ 
Our  mountain  eaves  to  regal  palaces. 

%  2 
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Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone* 
Let  him  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  shore^ 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  waj, 
Leads  through  the  faUl  grove  where  TuUy  fell, 
(Gray  and  o'ergiown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves. 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camps 
But  not  ungenerous.    'Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th'  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests . 
Mocking  misfortune  s  vain,  fantastical, 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil  ( 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray, 
With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  lip  in  array, 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanish — ^theirs  a  band. 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  j;reeting  t 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible, 
The  guilt  that  says,  Beware  i  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slunk  as  he  enter'd.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard  i  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
Overwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life; 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam'd 
In  foreign  warfare  \  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
•  He  clank*d  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dragg'd  ignominiously  i  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glory  and  hie  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scan, 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling;  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks ;  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenish*d  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uneleansed, 
A  parehment  scrawl'd  with  uncouth  characters. 
And  a  small  vial,  his  last  remedy. 
His  cure  when  all  things  faiL   No  noise  is  heard. 
Save  when  the  nigged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
'^  Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — ^But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  ear 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores. 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks. 
Portly,  gray-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds. 
Descend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangs 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  the  precipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle  bells 
Ring  merrily ;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laugh 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost. 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fathers  have  tum'd  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  their  beaods 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
O'er  her  spiced  bowl — ^then  shrive  the  sisterhood. 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confesaionaL 

He  moves  his  lips 
As  with  a  curse — ^then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  muttering  on ; 
Gk)omy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  numerous  feet ! 
—'TIS  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  turns  and  aims- 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  disturb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths  i 
Slipping  aw«,y  to  house  with  them  beneath, 
Hia  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place. 
The  bat,  the  toad,  ihft  blind-wonn,  and  the  newt; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.    Nearer  it  draws  s 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise* 

Who  wants 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unvamish'd  tale. 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
'Twas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shelter'd  me, 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it— in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  men 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIV. 

AN  ADVENTUBE.         ' 

Thkeb  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate. 
Then  sprung  aid  led  me  captive.    Many  a  wild 
We  traversed  t  but  Rusconi,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirsted,  climbM 
The  cliffs  for  water  t  though  whene'er  be  spoke, 
Tv^as  briefly,  sullenly ;  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fast. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tun'd  and  bads  them  halC    'Twas  where  tht 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead— where  erst  some  Alaric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross, 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending, 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stood. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  face  to  face  with  one 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  dea^ 
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IVbose  heart  knows  no  relentings.    Instantlj 
A  light  -wmB  kindled,  and  the  bandit  spoke.   - 
**  I  know  thee.    Thou  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
Slipping  fhy  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  eiy ; 
And  thoQ  hast  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  in  thjr  grasp  as  thou  art  now  in  ours. 
Soon  should  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  Tultures. 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better— how  to  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.    If  thy  ransom  comes, 
Thou  livest.     If  not— but  answer  not,  I  prayi 
Lest  thoa  provoke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  doul  | 
And  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
To  do  it  than  to  say  it.    Write,  and  thus." — 

I  wrote.    "Tis  well,'*  he  cried.  *<  A  peasant  boy, 
Trusty  and  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
Will  serve  thee }  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
The  watch  was  set ;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
When  morning  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk. 
Flew  in  a  circle,  screaming.    I  look'd  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard, 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd. 
And  sad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.    **  Thou  shrink'st  back,"  he 

said. 
■^  Well  mayst  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  ruffian,—- one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 
To  guilt  and  infamy.    There  was  a  time 
When  he  had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy. 
When  he  had  watch'd  that  planet  to  its  setting. 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  nature  has  given  birth  to.    Now  tis  past 
**  Wouldst  thou  know  more  ?    My'  stoiy  is  an 
old  one. 
I  toved,  was  scomM ;  I  trusted,  was  betray'di 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  necessity. 
Met  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter — ^in  RusoonL 
*  Why  thus  ?'  he  cried.    •  Thou  wouldst  be  free, 

and  darest  not 
Come  and  assert  thy  birthright  while  thou  eanst 
A  robber's  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon  i 
And  death  itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst. 
What,  but  a  harlequin's  leap  ?'  Him  I  had  known, 
Had  served  with,  suffer'd  with  {  and  on  the  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
Allegiance  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  have  kept  my  oath  ?    Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Cost  what  it  may. — But  grant  me,  I  implore. 
Grant  me  a  passport  to  solhe  distant  land. 
That  I  may  never,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt 

Two  months  ago. 
When  on  a  vineyard  hill  we  lay  coneeal'd. 
And  scatter'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
I  beard  a  damsel  singing  to  herself. 
And  soon  espied  her,  coming  all  alone. 
In  her  first  beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came^ 
Leafy  and  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatchy  s  breaking  o£F 
If  but  a  flower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
The  strain  resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
Using  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pludE  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
Show'd  gentle  birth  i  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen. 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

<  Fly— for  your  life  !*    Alas,  she  shriek'd,  she  Isll  | 
And,  as  I  caught  her  fidling,  all  rush'd  forth. 

<  A  wood  nymph !'  said  RusoonL    *  By  the  ligjit. 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

<  What,'  he  exclaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

*  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

*  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  weUrhead  below 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go?    Tis  an  office  all  will  envy  thee; 

But  thou  hast  eaznM  it.' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body  $ 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fair  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  <  Great  God  !>  I  died, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet— while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  ?' 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    I  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stixt'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  toxn'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  fiut 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering  in  mj 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusooni  with  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  'TIS  bravely,  nobly  done ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  camest  upon  ? 
—But  tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tigei  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  *  I  will  save  thee,  Albert  i 
Again,  I  cannot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came  » 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— ^But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonfe,  with  lus  toreh» 
Is  waiting  to  eonduct  thee  to  fbj  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLES. 
This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


*  Un  pesap  dt  cielo  cadnto  laterro.-->iSbniiaxaro. 
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8«»-wom  and  maatled  with  th«  fMUing  yine. 
Bat  breathet  enehftntment.    Not  a  cliff  bat  fiingi 
On  tiie  clear  wave  some  image  of  deliglit. 
Some  cabin  roof  glowiog  with  erimfon  flowen. 
Some  ruin'd  temple  or  £dleii  monument^ 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  if  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  miue  theie,  mine  to  glide, 
Ftom  daybreak,  when  the  momitain  palei  hit  lire. 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top. 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends. 
Solemn  and  glow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  ilood. 
Was  with  his  hoasehold  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best, 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  ibrth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  eyening  hymn 
Steals  o*er  the  trembling  waters. 

Eyerywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  riyalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influenoe.    Fable  came. 
And  laogh'd  and  sung,  arrajring  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came  i 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own  < 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  .*  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
£yer  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveal'd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks. 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love. 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy. 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o*er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine ;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  fall. 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weaves. 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
i^ndles,  nor  slowly ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the  maid. 
Her  ttmbourine  uplifting  with  a  grace, 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  monarch  underneath. 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard. 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild, 
Ste  works  his  wonders  s  save»  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  mingting  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn, 
Esnlts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Poors  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake^ 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth, 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festivil» 
some  capital  city,  thtn  to  sleep 
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The  sleep  of  ages — till  a  plough,  a  spade 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
Glares  coldly  on  the  streets,  the  skeletons. 
Each  in  his  place,  each  in  his  gay  attire. 
And  eager  to  ei^y. 

Let  us  go  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow* 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along. 
We  may  contemplate,  and  from  ever^  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cumsan  towets. 
There  did  they  rise,  suU'^It ;  and  here  thy  grovef , 
Delicious  Baiae.    Here  (what  would  they  not  i) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  tile  sea ;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  tiie  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountainous  isle,* 
Seen  in  the  south  ?    'TIS  where  a  monster  dwelt,t 
Who  hurl'd  his  victims  from  the  topmost  cliff; 
Then  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  abd  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper.---Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  world, 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude. 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
**  Go  from  the  earth !"  and  from  the  earth  they 

went 
Yet  such  things  were— and  will  be,  when  mankind, 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty". 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  turn  the  prow. 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die4 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  we  stand. 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,§ 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came. 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn !    At  the  fount. 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  look'd, 
(Twas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa,) 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
I'hat  follow'd,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell. 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  sought  in  vain  { 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray. 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glanced, 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  side  to  side. 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water-urns 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Full  and  clear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  reveal'd 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft ; 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre. 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 
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Here  liTed  a  miller  i  silent  and  at  rest 
His  millstones  now.    In  old  companionship 
Still  do  they  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 
Each  ready  for  its  office— -but  he  comes  not 
And  here,  hard  by,  (where  one  in  idleness 
Has  stopt  to  scrawl  a  ship,  an  aimed  man } 
And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 
Of  shows  ere  long  to  be,)  a  sculptor  wrought. 
Nor  meanly  ;  blocks,  half  chisell'd  into  life. 
Waiting  his  caU.    Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
The  trodden  floor,  an  olive  meichant  drew 
From  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenished  i 
And  here  from  his  a  Tintner  served  his  guests 
Largely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erflowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath. 
They  sate  and  quafifd,  and  look'd  on  them  that 

paas'd, 
Gnvely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

But  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold  stone, 
That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once, 
Hail !    At  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 
And  lo,  a  fairy  palace !  everywhere. 
As  throu^  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance. 
Floors  of  mosaic,  walls  of  arabesque. 
And  columns  clustering  in  patrician  splendour. 
But  hark,  a  footstep !    May  we  not  intrude  f 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  conrerse ! 
—And  now  a  harp-string  as  struck  careless^, 
And  now— along  the  coiiidor  it  oome»^ 
I  cannot  err,  a  filling  as  of  baths ! 
—Ah,  no,  tis  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense. 
Idle  and  vain !    We  are  but  where  we  were  i 
Still  wandering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

I  DooE  very  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  *** 
snd,  I  should  add,  with  his  cats  $  for  they  always  sit 
at  his  table,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
pany. His  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget 
his  age ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday, 
when,  as  we  were  contemplating  the  sunset  firom 
hit  terrace,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
▼etsation,  to  allude  to  an  affecting  dicumstanoe  in 
his  early  life. 

He  had  just  left  the  university  of  Palermo  and 
▼as  entering  the  army,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
Sicilian  of  a  family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
Living  near  each  other,  they  were  often  together  i 
ud,  at  an  age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
love.  But  his  father,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  their  union ;  till,  alarmed  at 
Ihe  declining  health  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
pose it  no  longer,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
years,  they  continued  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Relying  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  on  a 
long  journey,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were 
raortedto.  Our  letters  were  intercepted;  and  false 
nunoun  were  spread--^rst  of  my  indifference,  then 
of  my  inconstancy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress  of  Sienna  {  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
to  m;  *  ^r  my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursu  us.     She  had  taken  the  Teil;  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sigh— what  else  remained  for  me  f 
*— I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  convop- 
sation,  very  many  have  been  h^py,  though  we  were 
not  I  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privi- 
lege,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy  $  and  you 
may  not  be  unwiUing  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com- 
manded one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable  | 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sad- 
ness, that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
had  even  begged  her  bread }  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  her  rosaiy 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity  i 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  that  had  once 
adorned  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as 
many  sonnets  as  Petrarch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented  $  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were 
contented  with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  my  youth  I  passed  that  way ;  thou^ 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, was  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  door  | 
a  sign  which  sh6  had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a 
grandmaster  of  that  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  relate.  A  mountain 
stream  ran  through  the  garden  $  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo- 
logna, stood  a  little  chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  bmning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
picture  of  great  antiquity,  the  work  of  some  Greek 
artist 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw 
her  into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  three  foot  travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  with  a  flagon  of  Aleatico  by  a 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  former 
self  The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  his 
beard  was  short  and  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
Venice.  In  his  demeanour  he  affected  great  cour- 
tesy, but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence  j  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  waa 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyes ;  and  they 
were  always  turned  from  yours.  His  companions 
were  bluff  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age  was  often 
distributed  in  war ;  and  they  were  evidently  sub- 
alterns in  one  of  tliose  free  bands  which  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  be  called,  where  a  battle  was  little  more  than 
a  mockery ;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera  stage, 
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were  up  end  fi^ttng  to-nonow.  Overeone  with 
the  heet,  thej  threw  aside  their  doaki ;  and,  with 
their  gloves  tacked  onder  their  belts,  eontiDaed  for 
■one  time  in  eanest  eonrersatioii. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go ;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  **  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  jrour  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold?"  <*You  may,*'  she  replied  gayly. 
**  But  remember,  wd  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
andiwlts  we  have  none  in  our  village  $  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?" 

*«  In  your  word,  lady.** 

*<  But  what  if  I  died  to-night  ?  where  would  it  be 
then  ?*'  said  she,  laughing.  **  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church ;  for  none  could  daim  it*' 

"  Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment'* 

-If  you  will  write  it*' 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  aceoidingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day  $  the  gpold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one— -nor  to  two— but  to  the  three ; 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a  miser^  chest 
in  Perugia;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  nu>re. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  **  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done  j" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  hone ;  and,  when 
she  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible )  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vanished  together. 

**  Wretched  woman  that  I  am  !'*  she  cried,  as  in 
an  agmy  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck  $ 
**  wW  will  become  of  us  ?  Are  we  again  to  be 
cast  out  into  the  wide  world  ?— Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom !"  and  all 
day  long  she  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due ;  and  then  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief  t  he  had  fled  far  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna  $ 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  ?-^iow  release 
herself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
the  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her ! 

«  Go,  Gianetta,"  said  she  to  her  daughter, "  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
under  so  often,  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderlno 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  triaL  He  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,  go  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it   Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them ;  those  demanded  mora  than  they  had 
to  give )  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  No  advocate ;  and  the  cause  to  come  on 
tOHttorrow! 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  Wver  i  and  he 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
MartellL   He  hadjtudied  long  and  diligently  i 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  i 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,aiid  by  his  < 
temporaries  was  called  the  Aich«doctor,  the 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.    Under  him 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Pel 
and  also  under  his  daughter.  Novella,  who 
often  lecton  to  the  scholars,  when  her  father 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  behind  a 
curtain,  lest  her  t»eauty  should  divert  their  tboughl 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  minecenaiy, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity ;  but  of  vrtatt! 
assistance  can  he  be?  He  has  just  taken  his  place  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  and  how  stand  spl 
alone,  unpractised  and  uoprepaxed  as  he  is,  againiti 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  most  e^wrioioed  ^— 
"  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  be,  **  my 
fears  for  you  would  make  me  as  nothing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  the  Friend  of  the 
friendless  giveme  strength  in  that  hour !  Even  now 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  have 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  tnotiier  shall  never 
want    I  will  beg  through  the  world  for  you." 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  The 
claim  is  staled,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now 
the  defence  is  called  for^— but  none  is  made ;  not  t 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  acoosulta- 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclaimed  in 
Uie  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  tiius  addresses 
them. 

**  Reverend  slgnors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  Tea- 
ture  to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her;  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  long. 

«Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  the  obligation— 4nd  we  acknowledge  it  in 
its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  last 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  Bat 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What 
says  the  bond  ?  Not  to  one--not  to  two— but  to 
the  three.   Let  the'three  stand  forth  and  datan  it" 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  isroe  ?} 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  tiie  subtle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fame ;  nor 
need  I  say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage  feast, 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

XVIL 
A  CHABACTEB. 
OiTE  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  he  prides  himself  upon. 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
"  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour ; 
At  noon  the  king.    Then  comes  the  council  boaid ; 

•  Ce  pourrolt  ^tre,  says  Bayle,  la  matiers  d'un  joU 
probl^me :  on  pourrolt  examiner  si  cett«  fille  RTan^oit, 
ou  b\  elle  retardoli  le  profit  de  ses  auditeurs,  en  leur  ca* 
chant  son  beau  visage,  n  7  aoroi$  cent  ehoses  a  dira  poor 
et  centra  lA'desvui. 
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And  then  the  chase,  the  supper.    When,  ah !  wben, 

The  leisure  and  the  liberty  I  sigh  for  ? 

9ot  when  at  home ;  at  home  a  miscreant  crew. 

That  now  no  longer  serve  me,  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditary  bore. 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  bis  rent>roll. 

Who  enters,  quill  in  ear,  and,  one  by  one. 

As  tiioiigh  I  lived  to  write  and  wrote  to  live, 

CnroUs  his  leases  for  my  signature." 

He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Tet  who  w^oald  wear  them,  and  become  tfai^  slave 
Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  williagly 
His  freedom,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  fast, 
A  burden  or  a  curse  when  misemploy'd, 
Birt  to  the  wise  how  precious !— eveiy  day 
A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 
CoD9ole,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 
Te  read  them  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
Have,  be  thejr  high  or  low,  or  ti^  or  poor. 
Inherit  thej  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre,  ' 

Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he, 
Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone, 
Wb«e  know  ledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure. 
And  wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 
That  seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distixfttion,  power, 
Axe  bzubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance, 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands. 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried. 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies, 
Entering  the  UsU  of  life. 

XVIII. 

SORRENTO. 

He  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fragrance  from  Posllipo,  may  soon. 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake, 
I^nd  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  laugh'd  and  play*d,  unconscious  of  his  fate  i* 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life. 
To  be  the  scorn  of  them  that  knew  him  not. 
Trampling  alike  the  giver  and  his  gift, 
Tbe  gift  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war. 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age, 
Sweeten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  pUed 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  I  linger — ^then  go  forth  again, 
And  hover  round  that  region  unexplored, 
^ere  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate, 
^y  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life, 
Tet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 
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Nature  reveal'd  henell    UnveilM  she  stood, 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in,  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  linger-^then  go  forth  again  | 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  c^te, 
]>i8cover8,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is  i  but  what  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  quays  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
'Twas  ask'd,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
«  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?"  when  her  coins, 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime  { 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd } 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met. 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech  $ 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild, 
Jlose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  twas  askM, 
<*  Who  are  the  noble  founders  .'"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  <*  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls, 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquish'd  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible, 
So  long  renown 'd  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years. 
There,  unapproachM  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt  i 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests }  bringing  homep 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  &thers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.    When  at  length  they  fell. 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings*— what  is  it  in  the  scale  f-^ 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.    When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  **  Come  forth. 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came, 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle  i 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oa^ 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain ;  though  then  the  grass  of  years 
Grew  in  their  streets, 

lliere  now  to  him  ifriio  nlli 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scatter'd  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  tea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon  groves,  toDOUDet 
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Thy  gulf,  lift  Spezziflu    Ere  the  mornixig  gun, 
£ie  the  first  day-streak,  we  alighted  there  i 
And  not  a  breath,  a  munniir !    Eveiy  sail 
Slept  in  the  ofllng.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir  i  as  at  the  noontide  hour. 
None  unemploy'd.    Where  from  its  native  xock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont, 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide. 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  &got  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  ^i^le,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on. 
The  fishers  dragg'd  their  net,  the  fish  withih 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life. 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
'Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed  ]  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recallM  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  gaHeys  sheltered— 4n  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Poria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went, 
RufiUng  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea. 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — ^undemeatii  a  mountain  ridge, 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  its  churoh,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scouige,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Foige  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  cross)  his  human  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shoro,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
Flash'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  sale, 
Ere  long  to  part  them  in  their  agony. 
Parent  and  child !    How  oft  where  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
Labour'd,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land— the  land,  that  gave  hun  birth ; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  throu^  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined  ]  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried,  *<  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  ?    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas !  to  die. 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself, 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  him  who  never  wrong'd  them!    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
As  firom  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible  ? 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortality, 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone. 
Or,  if  we  linger— but  a  few  short  y^ars*^ 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother'^  grave. 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  beir  ta 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  doud-capt  promoDtories, 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower. 
Scenes  of  elysium,  such  as  night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand, 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    Ail  was  stiU ; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pour'd  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    'Twas  where  in  the  north-west. 
Still  unassail'd  ajid  unassailable. 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itself. 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seati 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vault 
Are  dark  and  silent    'Twas  where  o'er  the  sea. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleries, 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting  $  and,  above  them  all, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest^ 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sun. 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  lamp; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  ai^roach'd 
A  city  far  renown'd  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

XXIU. 
GENOA 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria'B.   Here  he  lived; 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  discourse 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fro 
As  on  his  deck.    'TIS  less  in  length  and  breadth 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war} 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  tis  now 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
'TIS  still  the  noblest  dwelling-^ven  in  Genoa ! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  last, 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  without, 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give, 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  aloud, 
It  was  thy  country's  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

Tis  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  comes. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  stir  i 


Genoa. 
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Hen  on  their  daily  business j  early  uid  late. 
Thronging  thy  -very  threshold.    But  when  there, 
Tfaou  wert  among  thy  fellow  citizens, 
Thj  children,  for  they  hail'd  thee  as  their  sire  i 
And  on  a  spot  thou  must  have  loved,  for  there, 
Calling  them  round,  thou  gavest  them  more  than 

life. 
Giving  what  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 
There  thou  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine; 
Nor  couldst  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in. 
Without  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brave  mariners. 
They  who  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  backi 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber. 
Thine  vras  a  glorious  course ;  but  couldst  thou 
there. 
Clad  in  thy  cere-cloth — ^in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  sirt  gatherM  to  thy  ancestors    ■ 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
Then  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  passed  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left. 
Before  the  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected. 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Til'  ambitious  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
Fell  from  the  plank. 

A  FAREWELM 

Aim  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever !    Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  could  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
"Farewell  for  ever !" 

Many  a  courtesy, 
That  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came. 
Have  I  experienced ;  not  a  cabin  door. 
Go  where  I  would,  but  open'd  with  a  smile ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent, 
Strange  perfumes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
From  flowers  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth, 
A  grateful  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
Dazzlingly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 
They  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed — onward  to  roll 
Trom  age  to  age  in  silent  majesty, 
Blessing  the  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
The  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Much  to  remember— from  the  Polesine, 
Where,  when  the  south  wind  blows,  and  clouds  on 

clouds 
Gather  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark. 
Mindful  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel. 
Slowly  uplifted  over  field  and  fence. 
Floats  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  low. 
That  level  region,  where  no  echo  dwells. 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight 
Hoane,  inarticulate — on  to  where  the  path 
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Is  lost  in  rank^luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death ; 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunters  chafb. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buffalo  herd, 
Afllicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnantpool. 
Nothing  discem'd  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  Ukeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  himian  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dttary  league,  nor  tum'd 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  bad  not  been  P) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time  s  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cava ; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven ! 
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HxvcE,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hence  r 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  human  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashmg  fury  bid  his  eyeballs  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steel'd  the 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pity 
smiled; 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  blessM, 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child4 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep. 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 


weep 


L2. 


When,  with  a  frown  that  froze  the  peopled  earth,^ 
Thou  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o'er  the  sky. 

And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth, 

*  Th«  temples  of  Pasuim.       t  Written  in  early  youth. 
t  The  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia.    §  Lucretius,  I.  63. 
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Rockiog  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha  !  what  withering  phantoma  glare ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  voices  yell ! 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by} 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye  i 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm. 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  tenors  of  his 
form. 

LS. 
O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reigns^ 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur-elad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow, 
Breathes  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
Each  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 
Full  in  the  sun  ^e  Biahmin  stands  i 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream, 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pjrre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest  t 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fxoa  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest : 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 
And,  sighing,  sinks !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'enhadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dusky  8tate,t 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost, 
Weave  the  airy  web  of  fate  i 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shipless  rnaln^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train. 

ILL 

Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow*d. 
Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 
Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 
Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height. 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers,^ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

spheres ; 
Th'  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towers. 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
Sweet  music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind  i 
And  bright-«yed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

11.2. 

Round  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise  ! 
A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale, 
And  bids  the  god  of  thundei-s  hail  ;| 

With  lowings  loud  th^  captive  god  replies. 

•  Th«  ftaneral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  The  fates  of  the  northern  mythology.  See  Uallet's 
Antiquities. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  second-sight. 

§  See  that  fine  description  of  the  sudden  animation  of 
the  Palladium,  In  the  second  book  of  the  Jl^neUL 

U  The  bull,  Apis. 


Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smile. 
Scaly  monarch  of  the  Nik  !* 
But  ah!  whatmyriads  claim  the  bended  knee! 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  scl 
Proud  land !  what  eye  can  trace  th j  mystic  hnt 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  as  night  ?^ 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyxinthi  dare  cii> 

plOre,§ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wingp  her  flight; 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  day, 
Chazm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  aniling  st 
decay. 

n.3.  I 

On  yon  hoar  summit,  mildly  bri^t|  i 

With  purple  ether's  liquid  light,  i 

Hi^  o'er  ^e  world,  the  white-robed  magi  pn 

On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire  i 

Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blaxe. 

Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spiie. 

But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 

From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 

The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 

<<  The  god !  the  god!"  the  sibyl  criecf 

Her  figure  swells,  she  foams,  she  raves ! 
Her  figure  swelU  to  more  than  nu>rtal  sixe  ! 

Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 

Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies  i 
Wake,  echo,  wake  and  catch  the  song, 

0  catch  it,  ere  it  dies  ! 
The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  o'er. 
The  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 
In  vain  she  checks  the  god's  control  i 

His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame. 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 

Breathing  a  prophetic  fiame. 
The  cavern  frowns !  its  hundred  mouths  unclose ! 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  frtle  of  cmpixe 
flows! 

m.L 

Mona,  thy  Druid  rites  awake  the  dead ! 

Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 

E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air  { 
Rites  that  have  chain'd  old  ocean  on  his  bed. 

Shiver'd  by  thy  piercing  glance. 

Pointless  falls  the  hero's  lance. 
Thy  magic  bids  th'  imperial  eagle  fly,** 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  victory. 
Hark !  the  bard's  soul  inspires  the  vocal  string! 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  hovers  o'ert 
While  murky  night  sails  round  on  raven  wing, 
Deepening  the  tempest's  howl,  the  tonent^ 

roar} 
Chased  by  tiie  mom  from  Snowdon's  avirf ul  brotr, 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  wave 
below. 


*  The  crocodile. 

t  According  to  an  ancient  proverb,  it  was  less  dlfficoU 
in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  The  hieroglyphics. 

§  The  catacombs. 

II "  The  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  *'  have  no  temples, 
altars,  or  statues.  They  sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  the  high* 
est  mountains."    1. 131. 

TT  Ma.  VI.  4fi,  etc 

•*  See  Tacitus,  1.  xiv.  c  99. 
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IILS. 
liO,  steel-elad  war  his  gorgeouB  stBndud  reus ! 

The  xed  cross  squadrons  madly  rag«,* 

And  mew  through  infancy  and  ag«  i 
Then  Iciss  the  sacied  dust  and  melt  in  tears. 

Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day, 

Penance  dreams  her  life  away  i 
In  cloister'd  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs. 
While  from  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  vise. 
Hear,  with  what  heartfelt  beat,  the  midnight  hell 
Swin|^    its  slow  summons  through  the  hollow 

pile! 
The  freak,  wan  votarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell. 
To  wralky  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle  i 
With  choral  chantings  vainly  to  aspire, 
Beyond  this  nether  sphere,  on  raptured  wing  of  fire. 

III.  3. 
Lord  of  each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel. 
Hence  writh  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  lifts  the  soul  above  this  little  ball! 
While  gleams  of  gloiy  open  round. 
And  circling  choirs  of  angels  call. 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  terrors  crown'd, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark. 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
Thy  triumphs  cease !  through  every  land, 
Hark !  truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
Flush*d  with  youth,  her  looks  impart 

Each  fine  feeling  as  it  flows  i 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain  snows  t 
Celestial  transports  round  her  play 
And  softly,  sweetly  die  away. 
8he  smiles !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o'er  thy  baleful  reign  f 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shrond. 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 
Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
^nd  lo !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 
w&imar  to  be  spoxeit  bt  mbs^  siD])oiiB.t 

Tes,  *tb  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vaio ; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Stiil  in  this  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
Nor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set. 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  bourd. 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
DoDe  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

— ^To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
C&U'd  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spelL 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tonei 
A  very  woman— scarce  restrains  her  own ! 

*  This  remarkable  event  happened  at  the  siege  and 
nek  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  laetyear  of  the  eleventh  centnry.. 
Mitth.  Paris,  p.  34. 

t  After  a  tragedy,  performed  fcr  her  benefit^  ift  the 
ThMlre  Boyal  is  Drury^lane,  April  V,  1795. 

3ir 


Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assignM  ? 
Ah  no  I  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect. 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage  effect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humour  wills  i 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage^ 
Along  the  carpet*s  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeayour. 
Now  here,  now  there — ^in  noise  and  mischief  ever ! 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapours  i 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances; 
Plajrful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  duices ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  aU  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  longest  of  perpetual  motions ! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sighi  f 
PlajTs  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdainM, 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife. 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-plue  on  fire  i 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  baU, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces. 
With  snuff  and  spettacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  fbr  a  smire. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages  % 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  "  nodding  to  its  fitll  ."*' 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit  t 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it 
Yet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgpt  s 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control, ' 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ;. 
Unlocks  each  thought  chaiu'd  down  by  eowaid  art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start ! 
— And  she,  whose  ^n^t-hest  wish  is  your  applause,. 
Henelf  exemplifies-  the- troth  she  draws. 
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ROGERS. 


Bom  on  the  stage— through  every  shiftiiig  seene. 
Obscure  or  brij^t,  tempestuous  or  serene. 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things ! 
To  you,  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  flows  | 
For  all  that  life  endearS'-— to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Slcef  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Though  shut  so  elose  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicbus  sighs ! — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o*er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  6ir  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
—And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuaiy ! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  Iblly  % 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasoie 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Theee  is  a  streamlet  issuing  £rom  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  fVill  of  fire, 
'Twas  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice, 
As  tunable  as  hazp  of  many  strings, 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 


saw 


Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees  i 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;  and^  at  summer 


noon, 


Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grais  she  sste  conceal'd, 
Sing  to  herself   •  •  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caoed  in  old  woods,  whoee  reverend  echoes  wake 
When  the  lieni  scveams  along  the  distant  lake. 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelentiDg  key. 
In  vain !  the  nurse  that  rusted  reSc  wean. 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  teats ; 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  reflection  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  below. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  &de  i 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  more. 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  he  knew, 
Recall'd  and  cherished  in  a  foreign  dime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  si  moonlight  view } 
Its  colours  mellowM,  not  impaired,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stonny  main ; 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart. 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  fiiintly  draws  her  silver  line, 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wave; 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  tiie  parting  look  she  gave. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole ; 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  roar, 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  soul 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  wide ; 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove, 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cli#  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gik ! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

—'TIS  she,  tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her  hand  f 
Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl*d ; 
Soon  throu^  the  whitening  surge  be  springs  to 

land. 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Immota  maaet ;  multosque  nepoies, 

M  ultir  vlrAm  volvens  durando  svcula,  TincH.— B^f* 

VLowTD  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  1 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove, 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above» 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneatlk 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There  once  the  steel-clad  kn^fat  ledinedy 
His  sable  plumage  tempest  to8s*d  s 
And^  ss  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind, 
From  toweis  long  fled  by  hmnan  kind 
His  brow  the  hero  ctomM  ! 

Then  culture  came,  and  days  serene  s 
And  TiDage  sports,  and  garlands  gaj. 
Full  many  a  pathway  cross'd  the  green  % 
And  maids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May. 

Father  of  many  a  forest  deep. 
Whence  many  a  nary  thunder  fraught 
£rst  in  thy  acom-ceUs  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep. 

Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 
Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise  i 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian  spell. 
Song  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 

Of  hnman  sacrifice! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening  sky  j 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SMTERS.* 

Well  may  you  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief, 
Look  in  each  other's  face,  and  melt  in  tears. 
WeH  may  you  shun  all  counsel,  all  reliel 
0,  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 

Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
Li^t  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o*er  her  frame  each  wami  emotion  spread, 
Play'd  round  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

Those  lips  so  pure,  that  moved  but  to  persuade. 
Still  to  the  last  enliven'd  and  endear'd. 
Those  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  conveyM, 
And  ever  beam'd  delight  when  you  appeared. 

Yet  has  she  fled  the  life  of  bliss  below. 
That  youthibl  hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  / 
False  were  the  tints !  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o'er  her  burning  cheek  distemper  threw  * 

And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves  .* 
(Glory  and  joy  reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
Far,  lar  more  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
Than  they,  alas !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

0  ]  YBAT  the  chymisfs  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  2 
Long  riionld  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  Uttle  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustn  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  i 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  ceral  cell— 
The  spring  of  sensibility ! 

•On  the  dsaihof  a  yoongsr  tAmm^ 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  lig^t ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  thine  i 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly*st  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grief. 

The  sage'to  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age  i 
Thou  charm'st  in  fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  vexy  law*  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Vane,  quid  aflbetas  facieminihi  ponsn,  pletor  9 

A£ris  et  liaguM  sum  fiUa; 

Et,  si  vis  slmilem  plngere,  plnge  sommL-niMMStftif . 

Oircz  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
~Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  f 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  f 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below, 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go. 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  i 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'hlid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song  i 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost. 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 

Far  happier  thou !  twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star. 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir  { 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  twas  given 
Once  more  that  voioet  beloved  to  johi. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  infant  years  with  many  a  stnin 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall. 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  Uifant  steals ! 
0  fly— yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  £UL 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


*  The  law  of  g^vitatlon. 
tMra.  Sheridan's. 


t  In  the  winter  of  180S. 


ROGERS. 


TO  THK 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

Ain>  dost  tliou  still,  thou  mass  of  bieathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  tnd  chaos  hnrlM,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ) 
SuTiTiikg  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept, 
Smote  thee  with  fvry,  and  thy  headless  tnmk 
Deep  in  the  dost  'taid  tower  and  temple  sunk } 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unqueird  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conyersing,  caught* 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought  i 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellf  in  secret  given. 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO 


Ab  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrenfft  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
0*er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw, 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  honor  slept. 
That  her  li|^t  footsteps  should  be  h^rd  no  more. 
That  she  should  die— nor  watch*d,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Tet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand— there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew. 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye ! 

Nor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

Tberx,  in  that  bed  so  closed  curtain'd  round, 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  fkther  sleeps !    0  hush*d  be  every  sound  I 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away ! 

Heatirs— yet  still  he  sleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushlight  dies. 

*  In  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  where  It  was  placed  by 
Julius  H.,  it  wae  loi^  the  &yourlte  study  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  in  the  possession  of  Praxiteles,  If  we  may  be- 
lieve an  ancient  epigram  on  the  Guidian  Venus.— Ana- 
lecta  Veu  Poeumm,.!!!.  90O. 

t  On  the  death  of  her  sister.  * 


THE  BOT  OF  EGREMOND.^ 

**  Sat,  what  remains  when  hope  is  fled  ?" 
She  answer'd, "  Endless  weeping  !** 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin  Jill, 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden  fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dsring. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  flying ; 
When,  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest  green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood. 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yon ; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rushes  through. 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
Twas  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  pess'd 
But  that  step — it  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  way, 
(A  cloud  tltat  hovers  night  and  day,) 
The  bound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  liis  merlin  loo. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  Uttle  all  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  rung ; 
The  **  Miserere !"  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 
But  what  avail  they  ?    Ruthless  lord. 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sword 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent. 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent. 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  motiicr  in  her  long  despair. 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping, 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping! 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roU'd. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRUGE. 

On  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father's  hand  confers 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hers ; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grnce. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice ; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace, 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confinns  the  choiee. 

*  In  the  twelfth  century  William  Fits-DuncAD  laid 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
was  afterward  established  there  by  his  uncle,  David, 
KingofScoUand. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  son,  commonly  c&U<^ 
the  Boy  of  Egremond,  dying  before  him  in  the  manner  here 
related;  when  a  priory  was  removed  from  Embeayto 
Bolton,  that  It  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  happened.  That  place  is  sfXil  knovD 
by  the  name  of  the  Slrid ;  and  the  mother's  answer,  as 
given  in  the  first  stanza,  is  to  this  day  often  repeated  in 
Wharfedale.— See  Wluuaker's  Hist,  of  Craven. 


HISCBLLA.NEOUS. 


le  tlw  floe  tnnnon  of  bcr  letting  fnunc  ] 
thee  iba  tunu—fbipn  ■  virgin'!  faan '. 
thee  ibe  tnnu  with  lomt,  tendereit  cUiiD  t 
■kueM  tliat  chums,  nloctuice  that  etldeut .' 

t*eh  retpoDK  the  sacred  ilte  require!, 
m  her  full  bowni  bnrais  lb'  unbidden  liglL 
tnnge,  myiterunti  >we  the  tcene  iDipliei  j 
]  on-bcT  lipi  the  trembling  aeeenti  die. 
r  her  bii  face  what  wild  ematioD*  play ! 
lat  lighti  mud  ihadei  in  iweet  conftuiDa  blend  I 
a  ihall  thej  Aj,  glad  harbingers  of  ^y, 
1  wttlcd  lanihiue  on  hei  Hnil  deeccod '. 

■oon,  thine  own  confeft,  eeitatie  thon^l '. 
it  hand  (hall  drew  thy  nimmer  path  with  flnren : 
1  Iboae  blue  eyes,  with  loiUest  lostra  fnn|^ 
I  tbeealmeuneetofdoineatkhonn! 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

The  laatieBmi  itreak  the  aiznre  ildei. 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain**  brewi 
With  booitdi  and  horns  the  hunlen  liie, 
And  ehaae  the  roe-bock  throng  the  anew. 
From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bonnd. 
High  on  their  Iron  pDlea  tbe;  pan  i 
Mute,  leit  the  air,  conTulaed  by  found. 
Rend  from  Ht>ove  a  frozen  man,* 
The  goata  wind  alow  tiieir  wonted  w^, 
^P  enggy  iteept  and  ridgei  rode  i 
Maik'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  hi*  prey. 
From  deeert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 
And  while  the  torrent  thunden  loud. 
And  ai  the  echoing  cUfli  reply. 
The  hati  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
Perch'd,  tike  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SOmfET. 
LoTi,  nndet  tiiendshlp'a  veiture  white. 


A  CHARACTER. 

hrough  the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  ateab:, 
the  sweet  air  its  modeat  leaf  reveals  i 
softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
viae  all  heart*,  and  mould  them  to  lier  own. 


nun  are  paiau  In  (be  Alps,  whii 

0  pooTfl  OB  whh  apeed,  and  aay  dm 

1  of  tba  air  iboald  Iwein  ihe  aaai 


YOUNGEST  DADOHTEK  OF  LADY  •••• 

Ah,  why  with  tell-ta)e  tnngn*  raveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  i 
Why  lift  that  modest  rril  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  hei  face  f 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer  i 
And  (eel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  preiumptioD,  sooD  or  lata. 
Enow  thine  shall  be  a  kiudnd  fala, 

Eing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes  | 

And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild. 


AN  EPITAPHt  OS  A  ROBIN-REDBREAfiT. 

TacAD  lightly  here  \  for  here',  tis  said, 
Wtwn  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  Wakes  from  under  ground. 
Where  cow  hi*  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  gruves. 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  rove*  i 
^'Goue  to  the  world  iriiere  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  eat  glidea  o'er  the  green. 
Or  setuolboy's  giant  form  is  seen  i 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiiing  ■pc>»Ci 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 
When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  lummer  ere. 
Poetic  vision*  charm  my  closing  eye  j 
And  filiy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy  | 
Tis  thine  to  range  in  busy  queit  of  prey. 
Thy  feathery  antlers  qnivering  with  delimit. 
Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 
And  all  is  solitude,  and  ail  is  night ! 

now  Iby  barbed  shaft,  relentleas  fly, 
Unsheathes  its  tetrora  in  the  lultry  air  | 
No  guardian  syl[di,  in  golden  panoply. 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  apear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 
Thy  diagon  scale*  itil]  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  ahrill  horn  its  fearful  lamm  flings  '. 
~  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more '. 


Mike  be  a  cot  beside  the  bill, 

A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ea: 
A  willowy  brook,  that  tnms  a  tnill. 
With  many  a  hll,  shall  linger  near. 


S6€ 


ROGERS. 


The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  firam  her  day-built  nest  i 
Oft  BhaU  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  iried  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  fl«^wer  that  drinks  the  dew  t 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  Tillage  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  tows  were  giren, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  BflDNIGHT,  1786. 

While  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor, 
Shades  of  departed  Joyv  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  morei 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave. 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Deae  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there  i 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  eveiy  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gain  of  fragxance  round, 
I  chaim  the  fairy-i       '  hours 
With  my  loved  luies  rutnantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  hom  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  £sil. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Sbxpheu),  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst. 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  cistern  of  white  stone, 
Arch'd,and  o*erwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse. 
This  iron  cup  chain*d  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
Twas  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beloved  sire. 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    0,  if  thou  canst, 
('TIS  not  fisr  off,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  i 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoop'd  in  the  marble  there, 

See  an  anecdote  related  bj  llLusanias,  ili.90. 


That  birds  may  come  and  drink  upon  his  grave. 
Making  it  holy  ** 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOT 
LAND,  SEPTEMBER  S,  1812. 

Blub  was  the  loch,  tb6  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  knovm  to  me ! 
—Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  beard  at  close  of  day  i 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  th'  asylum  of  the  dead: 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Royf  the  boatman  told ; 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat^  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  ;§ 
Great  ocean's  self  I    ('TIS  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among, 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried, 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare  i 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rush'd  in  vain, 
Tsrrant  of  the  drear  domain : 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep, 
When  day  springs  upward  from  £he  deep  !| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  Ihee ! 

•  A  Turkish  superstition. 

t  A  fiunoue  outlaw. 

t  Signifying,  in  the  Erse  language,  an  isthmus. 

§  Loch  Long. 

II A  phenomenon  described  by  many  navigaiorf. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


987 


O  bleat  retreftt,  and  saoed  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Toll'd  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  deck*d  thy  summits  blue. 
Qfty  like  some  loved  romantic  tale, 
Qft  shall  my  weaiy  mind  ncall. 
Amid  the  bum  and  stir  of  men. 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall, 
Tby  fenry  with  its  gliding  sail, 
And  her — the  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

Oircc  more,  enchanting  maid,  adieu ! 
I  most  be  gone  while  yet  I  may ; 
Qft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you. 
But  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  sweet  expression  of  that  face, 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same. 
Ah  no,  I  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
It  melts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Yet  give  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go. 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest. 
That  lend  your  cheek  a  warmer  glow. 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest. 


%  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet. 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  ? 

O  say-— but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adieu !  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
-~Yet  still,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me. 
Or  never  could  I  fly  from  you. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

nXniCATED  TO  TH£  ORACKS.* 

Apfeoach  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
Whose  dwelling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

Jove, 
From  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life  i 
Without  them  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
Admired,  not  loved  s  and  those  on  whom  they  smile. 
Great  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful. 
Shine  forth  with  double  lustre. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Cbiu>  of  the  sun  I  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light  i 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
QtiafT  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
— Tet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  tlidng  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept 
And  such  is  man  i  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blase  of  day  * 

•  At  Wobum  Abbey. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
ocTOBxa  10,  1806.* 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sij^ 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lie.t 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gonet 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayeri 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there, 
StiU,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fill'd  the  solemn  pile ; 
Th'  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led, 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  moum'd  him  dead; 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  good  s 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claim*d  him  for  their  own  % 
And  nothing  wanting — ^but  himself  alone  .'| 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !§ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  ? 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave ; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong, 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew<^ 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung, 
"  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  round  i 
He  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by, 
For  letter'd  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove. 
Where  still  hu  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove  i 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer, 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page  % 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage  s 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  aims  he  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  sea. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hush'd — in  distant  years— > 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears ! 


•  After  the  funaral  of  the  Right  Hon.  Chades  h 
Fox. 

t  Venes  voir  le  pen  qui  nous  rsste  de  tant  de  grandeur, 
etc.~J3oMiiet.    Orauan/unibre  de  Loula  ds  Bourbon. 

X  Et  rien  enfln  no  manque  dans  xoqm  ceahonneurs,  que 
celnl  &  qai  on  les  rend.— /Mi. 

f  Allodiog  paiticolarly  to  his  speech  on  moving  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  March  16, 1802. 

II  See  that  admirable  delineation  of  his  character  Isj  Sir 
lames  Mackintosh,  which  first  appeared  In  the  Bombay 
Courier,  January  17, 1807'. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


Tbe  poem  of  The  Sabbath  will  long  endear  the 
name  of  jAim  GnAHAMs  to  all  who  love  the  due 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Nor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone  $  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Maty  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires I  some  of  his  songs  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
dalendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  23d  April,  1765 ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  truth  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  warmest  admirers ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discovered  the  author.  His 
health  declined ;  he  accepted  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame*8  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Bdinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character  {  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writinp ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  lensibili^ybQt  merely 


giving  vent  to  the  &miliar  sentiments  of  his  boson. 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the  same  pku* 
ing  effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  effort,  and  af- 
fectation, which  we  have  already  DOticed  as  the  most 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attempts  in  deteiip- 
tion.  Almost  aH  the  other  poets  with  whom  we  ut 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  pot  theiz 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  &iicies  and 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress,  before  thej 
venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  asieniblj 
of  the  public :  and  though  the  style  and  fashion  (i 
this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  equally  to 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  to  prove  tint 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
them  as  they  really  were.    Now.  Mr.  Grahanc^ 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  nervoosnes 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natural  and  simple 
feelings  with  which  the  contemplation  of  bnoso 
emotion  should  affect  us ;  or  rather,  has  been  too 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constantly  engrossed 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  how  tbe 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  geoe- 
rality  of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  about  the 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derision  of  tbe 
unfeeling.    In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  meet  nei- 
ther with  the  Musidoras  and  Damons  of  Tbomsoo, 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfords  of  Cnbbci 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Schoohnasten, 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Woidswortb;— 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peasants  of  Seot* 
land  in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  tonch- 
ing  and  simple  expression  of  concern  for  their  snA 
ferings,  and  of  generous  indulgence  for  their  fiuiltk 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and  eondesccD- 
sion,  on  the  one  hand  j  nor  is  he  ostentatiovf  or 
vain  of  it,  on  the  others  but  gives  expression  in 
the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentimeotB 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.    We 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us  in  to 
directly  to  tbe  heart  of  the  writer,  and  produces  to 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by 
the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  comnranicstp 
ing  to  the  reader.    If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevs- 
tion  than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, there  is  more  truth  and  t«idemess  than  if 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qualities,  ao<' 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  sendmeot 
than  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  modem 
compositkm. 
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ARGUMENT. 
L>e»cription  of  a  Sabbath  moraing  in  the  cottntry.    The 
l.a>l)oiirar  at  home.     The  town  mechanic's  morning 
^vraUc ;    his  meditation.    The  aound  of  bella.    Crowd 
proceeding  to  church.     Interval  before  the  eervice 
ScotUah  aenrice.  English  service.  Scriptures 
The  organ,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.    The 
»ixDd  borne  to  the  sick  man's  couch :    his  wish.    The 
rsbip  of  Ood  in  the  solitnde  of  the  woods.    The 
sliepherd  boy  among  the  hills.    People  seen  on  the 
laeights  returning  from  church.  Contrast  of  the  present 
times  with  those  immediate] j  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion.   The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :    A  Sabbath 
conventicle:    Cameron:    Eenwick:   Psalms.    Night 
conventicles  during  storms.    A  funeral  according  to 
the  riles  of  the  church  of  England.    A  female  charac- 
ter.   The  suicide.    Expostulation.    The  incurable  of 
an  hospital.    A  prison  scene.    Debtors.    Divine  ser- 
vice In  the  prison  hall.    Persons  under  sentence  of 
death.    The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ments on  persons  who  have  been  left  destitute  of  re- 
ligions and  moral  instruction.    Children  proceeding  to 
a  Sundaj-school.    The  father.    The  impress.    Appeal 
on  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  criminal  law.    Com- 
parative mildness  of  the  Jewish  law.    The  year  of  ju- 
bilee.   Description  of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee. 
The  sound  oftbe  trumpets  through  the  land.   The  bond- 
man and  his  family  returning  from  their  servitude  to 
take  possession  of  their  inheritance.    Emigrants  to  the 
wilds  of  America.  Their  Sabbath  worship.   The  whole 
inhabitants  of  Highland  districts  who  have  emigrated 
together,  still  regret  their  country.    Even  the  blind 
man  regrets  the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
versant.   An  emigrant's  contrast  between  the  tropical 
climates  and  Scotland.    The  boy  who  had  been  born 
on  the  voyage.    Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
island.    His  Sabbath.    His  release.    Missionary  shipi 
The  Pacific  ocean.    Defence  of  missionaries.    Effects 
of  the  conversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.    Transi- 
tion to  the  slave  trade.    The  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
Appeal  to  England  on  the  subject  of  her  encouragement 
to  this  horrible  complication  of  crimes.    Transition  to 
vrar.   Unfortonate  issue  of  the  late  war— in  France—' 
In  Switzerland.    Apostrophe  to  Txll.    The  attempt  to 
resist  too  late.    The  treacherous  foes  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  passes.    Their  devastating  progress. 
Desolation.    Address  to  Scotland.   Happiness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  world.    Descriptionof  a  Sabbath  evening 
in  Scotland.    Psalmody.    An  aged  man.    Description 
01*  an  industrious  female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
and  disease.  Disinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.   Test  of  charity  in  the 
opulent.   Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.    In- 
voeaUim  to  health— to  music  The  Beguine  nuns.  Laxa- 
ms.  The  Resurrection.  Dawnings  of  faith— its  progress 
—consummation. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
Mute  is  the  yoiee  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  ploughboy's  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid*8  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yester-mom  hloom*d  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear— the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  leas. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  i 
And  sweeter  iiom  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  beaTen-tuned  song }  the  lulling  biook 
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Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  inter^'als. 
The  voice  of  psalms — the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o'er  yon  village 
broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Uuheedfulpf  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  $ 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hall,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seatand  board ;  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree ; 
But  on  this  day,  imbosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  tlianks  to  God — ^not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  cover 'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
Wliile,  wandering  slowly  Up  the  river-side, 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots  j  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls  .* 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile, 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground* 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased) 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  bouse  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel  j  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  placid  stillness  reigns, 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  shepherd's  lajrs. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  **  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-hair'd  man,  stooping  upon  his  staff> 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  song :  O  how  that  simple  song. 
Though  rudely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer, 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low, 
But  earnest — Alter'd  is  the  tone ;  to  man 
Are  now  address'd  the  sacred  speaker's  words. 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  fram  his  tongue  t  O  chief  let  eemfort  flow ! 
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■  B 18  most  needed  in  this  y«le  of  tears  t 
Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy ; 
The  stranger  to  discern  th'  Ahnighty't  shield 
Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 
Feel,  'mid  his  tears,  I  hare  a  father  still ! 
Tis  done.    Bnt  hark  that  infant  quemlont  Toiea 
Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear  i 
And  see  the  father  raise  the  white-fohed  babe 
In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord: 
The  holy  man  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 
The  face  of  innocence  i  then  earnest  turns. 
And  prays  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 
Who  said,  Let  littU  children  come  tomef 
Forbid  them  not  :*  the  inflint  is  replaced 
Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly. 
In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 
The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 
Remember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  tmsung 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister  land  t 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes, 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full: 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harp^  with  harp, 
And  voice  pfptalmss  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  \  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls. 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join. 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance, 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal,  loud-rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir :  Sublime, 
A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend. 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
'In  air,  soaring  heavenward:  afar  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cbeer'd  i 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but,  ah !  a  wish  will  rise,—- 
**  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow  i 
My  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-dsy 
My  steps  should  thither  turn ;  or,  wandering  fisr 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets. 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High  | 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands*- 
The  vaulted  firmament :  Far  in  the  woods, 


•M  And  thay  brot^ht  youog  children  to  him  that  he 
should  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  lor  of  such  Is  the 
kin^om  of  Ood.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whoeoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  look  them  up  In  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 
Mark  z.  1»~16. 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chimie. 

At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezelets  air; 

When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 

Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spimy  s 

When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 

Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  {— 

There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 

The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 

Silence  his  praise  i  his  disembodied  thoo^ts. 

Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 

Beyond  the  empjnean.— 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne. 

The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  eveiy  sound  is  loll'd 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  ciy, 

Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse*^  son ; 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps ;  the  volume  closed, 

With  th3rme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  singi 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conn'd 

With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof^ 

Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  wntb 

Pines  unrewarded  by  a  tiiankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 

The  shepheid-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 

Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bandi 

Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

In  peace  they  home  resort.    0  blissful  days  ! 

When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills/ 

Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 

A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 

What  though  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  snl 

The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  men 

Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 

The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 

With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds, 

Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, — 

These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live ;  these  sball 

On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 

To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  muse 

Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 

May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 

They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomM 

To  death ;— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  mtids. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  mom 

On  which  the  angel  said.  See  where  the  Lord 

Woe  hid,  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  th^ 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  tiiers  but  bioofci, 
Dispart  to  different  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  ttiaagcn 

seem  i 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye  j  in  solitudes  like  these. 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Sootia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array. 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  roM 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
Th«  lyart  Tvtena  htard  tha  word  of  God 
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Caoieroii  thunder'd,  or  by  Renwick  pour'd 
gentle  stream ;  then  roae  the  song,  the  loud 
of  pruie.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 
.Ajid  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear* 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note, 
Sttt  years  more  gloomy  foUow'd ;  and  no  more 
Th*  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 
*To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce, 
.And  thunder-peals  compell'd  the  men  of  blood 
To  couek  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
"Hie  acatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice  i  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  eomfort  spake :  Over  their  souls 
Hif  accents  soothing  came,—- as  to  her  young 
The  beathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve. 
She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast. 
They,  cherish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  iMnise  of  prayer  itself, — ^no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest^— 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll. 
The  solemn  funeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
The  service  of  the  tomb  t  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand ;  the  pomp  draws  near : 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
lam  fkt  remrrecHon  and  the  life. 
Ah  me !  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 
Th^  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years : — Twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could  s 
With  angel  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resign'd  to  die,-^ 
Rejoiced  to  die  j  for  happy  visions  bless'd 
Her  voyage's  last  days,t  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh :        0  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips !  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffbsed !    Those  eyes  are 

dosed; 
But  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  foce 
Retains  that  smile }  as  when  a  waveless  lake. 
In  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear, 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice, 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 
Unruflled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast 
Again  that  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 
The  pall  withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  emboss'd 

•  Sentinels  were  placed  oa  the  sunounding  hills  to 
give  warning  of  the  apivoach  of  the  military. 

t  Towards  the  end  of  Columbus's  vo^rtge  to  the  new 
wQiid,  when  he  was  already  near,  bat  not  In  sight  of  land, 
the  drooping  hopes  o(  his  nwrlners  (lor  his  own  confidence 
BBeme  to  have  remained  nnmoTed)  were  revived  by  the 
appeaiance  of  btids,  at  first  hovering  round  the  ship,  and 
than  alighting  on  the  rigging. 


With  melancholy  ornaments — (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age)— -appears 
Unveil'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown, 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fast,  and  fills  the  void.~- 

But  who  is  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye, 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave  ? 
And  he  does  covet  it — his  wish  is  death : 
The  dread  resolve  is  fix'd ;  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed :  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-wom  spirit : 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow^  dome  he  dreads  to  enter ; 
He  dares  not  pray  {  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope ; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends :  he  shuns 
The  htunan  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws : 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut^ 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hmn  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste  j 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  fail, 
Save  where  the  leafiess  cannachs  wave  their  ttxfts 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew^— 
There  on  the  heathless  moss  outstretch'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  deatii : 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack, 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul ; — 
The  poniard,— and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence, — ^the  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  witii  instantaneous  death  r^ 
The  niin'd  tower  perch'd  on  some  jutting  rock. 
So  high  that,  tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air,— 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  bat  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  fsmcy  shrinks 
In  horror :  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms, — 
He  dreams  tis  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives— hope,  that  despair 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy, 
To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  f 
O  dare  to  enter  in  !  maybe  some  word. 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  tiiy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fate 
Is  (sentence  dire  ^  incurable  disease,— 
The  outcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless. 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Yet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near. 
With  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  his  release ; 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doors, 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  though  Cunti 
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Hi!  child  ahill  itill  receire  iaitn]CtiaD>i  boon. 
But  birki--^  noUe, — a  ciyf^  ^teun  of  iwoi^ 
Reiiituice  Ik  in  viio,— fac'i  txime  away, 
Koi  i>  allow  *d  to  clup  his  wef  ping  child. 

Mj  innocent,  lo  helpleii,  y*l  io  gay  ! 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thua  rudelj  tom 
From  thee  | — to  see  tlwe  lift  tby  little  um, 
Ajid  iicpolenllf  strike  Die  nifBau  man^ — 
To  hear  tbee  bid  bim  chidiaglr — b^ooe  : 

O  ye  who  lite  tX  home,  and  kiig  each  ere 
Your  ileeping  infanli  ere  you  go  to  rest. 
And,  vaken'd  by  their  call,  lift  up  your  eja 
UpoD  tbcti  morning  amile, — think,  think  of  tin 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  won) 
To  wUe  or  chihlten,  ligb  the  day  ot  lift 
In  baniahmenl  froio  all  thati  dear  to  mso ; — 

0  raiae  your  Toicei  in  one  general  peal 
RemoDstrtnt,  for  th'  oppreia'd.    And  ye,  who 
Month  after  month  deviling  impoat  lawi, 
Gire  lOBie  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigi 
To  mitigate,  if  not  renjoTe,  the  wrong. 

-    Relentlesa  juitict  I  with  fate-furrow'd  bmw 
Wherefore  lo  various  crimei  of  raiioua  guilt. 
One  penalty,  the  most  aereie,  allot  > 
Why,  paird  m  itate,  and  mitred  with  a  wreath 
Of  nightshade,  dost  tbou  sit  portentouily. 
Beneath  a  cloudy  enoopy  of  tigha. 
Of  fears,  ot  trembling  hopei,  of  boding  doubts 
Death'a  dart  thy  mace  !— Why  are  the  lawi  of  ■ 
Statutes  promutgcd  in  characten  of  fire,* 
Despised  in  deep  concerns,  where  heavenly  guid 
b  moat  required  f     The  murderer — Let  Afn  die 
And  him  who  lifli  bis  am  against  hii  pucnt. 
His  eonntiy, — or  hia  voice  against  bia  God. 
Let  crimes  lesj  heinous  dooma  leas  dreadful  mi 
Thin  loas  of  life  !  so  said  the  law  diTine : 
That  law  beneAcent,  which  mildly  atratcb'd. 
To  men  Ibrgotlen  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  Ttititaliim :   Yes,  the  trumpet's  voice 
The  Sabbath  of  the  jubileef  announced  i 
The  treedom-fnighted  blut,  through  all  tb*  li 

1  At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings, 
Piom  Lebanon  to  Carmel'a  woody  cliffs. 
So  loud,  that  far  within  the  deierfa  verge 
The  couching  lion  atarta,  and  glana  around. 
Free  is  the  bondman  now,  each  one  return) 
To  his  inheritance  i  The  man,  grown  old 


•  "And  li  came  u>  Fass,iHi  i)h  third  day  io  the  mor 
that  there  wen  thunders  and  1l|huiJB(B,  and  a  i 
cloud  upon  the  niDUal,  and  the  ■■>lce  of  the  trunqx 
ueding  loud ;  ma  tbsl  mil  the  peopli  lliu  was  in  tlu 
iremblcrl."    Emd.ati.  IE, 

t  "And  UiDu  ihiU  Dumber  ktcd  Sibliulis  of  . 

HTcn  Sabbatlis  otyeua  ahall  b«  unto  chee  fgny  uU 


very  man  unto  biafcmily."     I*i 
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Sport  as  they  go,  while  oft  the  mother  chides 
The  lingering  step,  Imed  bjr  the  way-side  flowers : 
At  length  the  hill,  from  which  a  &iewell  look. 
And  still  another  parting  look,  he  cast 
On  his  paternal  vale,  appctts  in  yiew ; 
The  simmit  gain'd,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 
And  sorrow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more  { 
Instant  luj  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 
Where  first  he  saw  the  light ;  his  youngest  bom 
He  lifts,  and,  pointing  to  the  much-loyed  spot, 
Say9^-«<  There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 

sleep.** 
Onward  be  wends  i  near  and  more  near  he  draws  t 
How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  palm-bower'd  brook ! 
The  sonbeam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
How  lovely,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
The  welcome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends. 
Scarce  known  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tree  shade 
'Neath  which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed. 
Led  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  t— 
With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps. 
And  with  his  tears  the  furrow'd  bark  bedews: 
And  still,  at  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
The  blissful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman's  chains, 
The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy ! 
Did  ever  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
Display  ?  power  marvellous  as  merciful. 
Which,  though  in  other  ordinances  still 
lAost  plainly  seen,  is  yet  but  little  mark'd 
For  what  it  truly  is, — a  miracle ! 
Stupendous,  ever  new,  perfbnn'd  at  once 
In  every  region, — ^yea,  on  every  sea 
Which  Europe's  navies  plough ; — ^^es,  in  all  lands 
From  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude, 
People  there  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
Dawns,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts  i 
Tes,  far  bejrond  the  high-heaved  western  wave. 
Amid  Columbia's  wildernesses  vast. 
The  words  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mwmt 
Of  Sinai  spake,  are  heard,  and  are  obey'd. 
Thy  children,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land. 
Driven  from  tiieir  homes  by  fell  monopoly, 
Keep  holy  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
Assembled  under  loftiest  canopy 
Of  trees  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
They  smg.  By  Babd^s  itreama  we  eat  and  wept. 

What  strong  mjrsterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
To  regions  where  the  mom  of  life  is  spent ! 
In  foreign  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime. 
Though  round  our  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

love. 
The  face  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
Tea,  though  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
Of  its  inhabitants,  none  left  behind. 
Not  e'en  the  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
From  door  to  door,  still,  still  there  is  a  want  i 
Tes,  even  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 

^  •  «  And  th«S6  wozds  which  I  command  thee  this  daj 
'.  Aall  be  In  thine  heart:  And  thou  tfhalt  teach  th«m  diU- 
gttttly  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  shtest  In  thj  boose,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  Meet  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 
Thou  ehaU  say  unto  thy  son,  We  were  FharaoVs  bond- 
men InEgypC;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  oat  of  Egypi  with 
a  mighty  hand.**   DeuL  vL  6>,7.  si. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  vale 
Presented  to  his  closed  eyes  a  blank. 
Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  he  knew 
Each  object,  though  unseen  i  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods  i 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch, 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm : 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark'd  where  heroes  lay 
Moum'd  by  the  harp,  moura'd  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been ; 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  near : 
The  tinkle  of  the  jrill,  the  mumiuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  roar. 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voice,— 
AU  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood. 
All  wara'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels, 
Upon  the  hallow 'd  mom,  the  saddening  change: 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God : 
An(f— for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  eheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spire-topt  hill,-- 
A  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  cluster'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzlin|^plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs  t — **  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,)  thy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland  .*   Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note. 
That  mourns  the  fadbg  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  if  ever  new  i 
More  dear  to  me  the  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old  s 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd,— 
**  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"<— although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  3ret  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  countiy  still  call'd  kerne. 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams  t 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the-aik', 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs, 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  countiy  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined ! 
O !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  roan,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck, 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Codiin  shore 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days. 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste  i 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge  s 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  ol  death.    Thus  past  bis  weary  bonify 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-ootch'd  calendar  to  mark 

e  Mountain  ash. 
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Another  day,  another  dieazy  day, — 
Changeless ; — ^for,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun. 
The  wholesome  hw  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil. 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annuU'd ;  for  there  the  trees, 
Adom*d  at  once  with  bud,  and  tower,  and  fruit. 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delist 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — ^Ihat  setting.sun 
Is.  now  impurpllng  Scotland's  mountain  tops. 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales. 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church ; 
And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full, — ^where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  rememberM  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep:*  he  sees  the  hand. 
The  widow'd  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  suffused ; 
He  sees  his  orphan'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wiog;t  though  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation  t  Calm  be  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope— one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  yet  he  is  resign'd 
To  live ;  because  Ml  well  he  is  assured, 
Thy  hand  does  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  upholds.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo !  at  last. 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  aWelling  at  intervals. 
As  if  th'  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wavet 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old, 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  w^  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir, 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherd8,§  as  they  watch'd  their 
flocks. 


*  M  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  worlcs  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."   Psal.  cvii. 

t  In  the  tropical  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  Is  often 
without  a  cloud. 

t  **  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  rooming,  and  dwell  In  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."   Psal.  czzzix. 

f  '*And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night  And  lo  f  the  augel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afiraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold!  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.   And  thia  shall  be  a  sign  onto  you,  Ye  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  man  forlorn  listens,  and  thinks 
It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  voices  swelL 
He  looks,  and  starts  to  see,  moving  along, 
A  fiery  wave,*  (so  seems  it,)  crescent  fonn'd, 
Approacliing  to  the  land:  stxaightway  be  sees 
A  towering  whiteness ;  tis  the  heaven-fill'd  sails 
That  waft  the  mission'd  men,  who  have  renounced 
Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  almost  tiie  worid, 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  isles 
Of  ocean,  that  the  dead  shall  rise  again. 
Forward  the  ^am-girt  castle  coastwise  glides; 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.    To  cry 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain. 
Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dream: 
Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flint,— a  blase 
Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  wither'd  leaves; 
The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  succeed. 
Harsh,  but  most  grateful:   downward  drop  the 

sails; 
IngulTd  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  is  launch'd ; 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  till  morning  dawn : 
O  then  the  transport  of  the  man  unused 
To  other  human  voice  besides  his  own, — 
His  native  tongue  to  hear !  he  breathes  at  home, 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  dread. 
Full  well  assured  the  mjssion'd  bark  is  safe. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th'  Almighty's  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfix 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  ocean's  bed, 
Thou  dost  deliver  them, — and  from  the  calm. 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm,  when  motionless 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illimied  by  phosphor  lamps; 
When  seapbirds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans,  his  face 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood. — 

Let  worldly  men 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  sooro. 
And  call  fanatics  them  who  hazard  health 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth. 
Who  joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Cralilean  fishermen 
But  messengers*,  commission 'd  to  announce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come ! 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  mighty 

works 
Miraculous,  were  oft  received  with  scorn ; 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enforced 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend: 
But,  when  their  efforts  fail'd,  unweariedly 
They  onward  weat^  rejoicing  in  their  course. 


the  babe  wrapped  injwaddling-clothea,  lying  ina  maager. 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  mulUtude  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  Ood,  and  saying,  6I017  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."    Luke  ii.  8—14. 

*  "  In  some  seas,  as  particularly,  about  the  cout  of 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  it  seems  during  the  nigbt 
to  be  surrounded  with  fire,  and  to  leave  a  long  trade  d 
light  behind  it.  Whenever  the  sea  is  gently  agitated,  it 
seems  converted  into  liule  stars :  every  drop  as  itbreaki 
emits  light,  UlLc  bodies  electrified  in  the  dark."— ZHnnciia. 


THE  SABBATH. 


Like  helianthus,*  borne  on  downy  wings 
To  distant  realms,  they  frequent  fell  on  soils 
Barxen  and  thankless ;  yet  oft-times  they  saw 
Their  labours  crown'd  with  fruit  ai  hundred  fold, 
8aw  the  new  converts  testify  their  faith 
By  works  of  love, — the  slave  set  free,  the  sick 
Attended  9  prisoners  visited,  the  poor 
Received  as  brothers  at  the  rich  man's  board. 
Alaa !  hc^  different  now  the  deeds  of  men 
Norscd  in  the  faith  of  Christ  S— The  free  made  slaves ! 
Tom  from  fheix  country,  borne  across  the  deep, 
EnchainM,  endungeon'd,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
Doom'd  to  behold  their  wives,  their  little  ones. 
Tremble  beneath  the  white  man's  fiend-like  frown ! 
Yet  e*en  to  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
Alleviation  of  th'  enormous  wo :— • 
The  oft  reiterated  stroke  is  still  i 
The  clotted  scourge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 
But  see,  the  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood, 
With  dauntless  front  convene  his  rufSan  crew 
To  hear  the  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 
The  wretch's  bile-tinged  lips  profSvie  the  word 
Of  God :  Accursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 
The  decalogue,  nor  falters  at  that  law 
Wherein  lis  written,  Thou  shalt  do  no  fnurder : 
Perhaps,  'while  yet  the  words  are  on  his  lips, 
He  hears  a  dying  mothei*8  parting  groan ; 
He  hears  her  orphan'd  child,  with  lisping  plaint. 
Attempt  to  rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

O  England !  En'gland !  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
Of  this  foul  sin,  and  never  dip  them  more 
In  guilt  so  damnable !  then  lift  them  up 
In  supplication  to  that  God,  whose  name 
Is  Mercy ;  then  thou  mayest,  without  the  risk 
Of  drawing  vengeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds. 
Implore  protection  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
Then  God  will  blast  the  tyrant's  arm  that  grasps 
The  thunderbolt  of  ruin  o'er  thy  head : 
Then  will  he  turn  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
Upon  each  other }  then  will  he  arrest 
The  lava  torrent,  causing  it  regorge 
Back  to  its  source  with  fiery  desolation. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
'Tis  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  hallow'd  day  by  simulate  respect,-^ 
By  hypocritic  rest :  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hung  the  flags,t 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  slaughter. 
The  bells,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pour'd 
Into  the  good  man's  breast, — ^whose  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire- 
Pealing  with  sulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 
fraught  words  t 
From  mom  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied^ 
Till  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper-ehiraes 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altem ;  and  for  the  song 
Of  larks,  descending  to  their  grass-bower'd  homes. 
The  croak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prints  fiU'd  with  gore,  disturbs 
The  stupor  of  the  dying  man ;  while  deatii 

*  Sunflower.  **  The  seeds  of  many  plants  of  this  kind 
u«  furnished  with  a  plume,  bjr  wUth  admirable  mechap 
aiim  they  are  disseminated  &r  from  their  parent  item." 
— Airvm. 

i  Church  iteeplss  are  frequently  used  ai  signal  poi^f.. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th'  ensanguined  stream^ 
On  corses  throned,  and  crovm'd  witii  shiver'd  boughs > 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  ? 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  swoid. 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintry  elements  had  forged,— 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stem  compeer. 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain'd,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth, 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway — 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves ; 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  ? 
Helvetia  *  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  true. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph'd  as  they  fell  t 
But  'twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  tiie  sweeping  clouds, 
The  flag  of  freedom  sproad)  bright  in  the  stoim 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd  t 
But,  ah !  twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower, 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land : 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roll'd,  they  cmsh'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crash  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues^ 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still : 
Each  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath  j  but,  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  happy  villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  wont 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man. 
Who  spurns  an  oatii  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  rulers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hymn ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
His  country  to  the  Switzer's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team ;  or  if  some  shepherd  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops } 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

0  Scotland !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brook 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  &te 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine !  that  o'er  these  hills 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallace,  Douglasi 

Brace, 
Repell'd  proud  Edward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule .' 
No,  no !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shont  rush,  rush  into  the  dashing  brine. 
And  crest  each  wave  vrith  steel ;  and  should  the 

stamp 


*  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  brandies  of 
treesi  and  the  corpses  of  the  killed,  are  seen  floating 
I  together,  dowikths  rivers. 
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Of  slsveiy^  footstep  riolate  the  itrand, 
Let  not  the  tudj  tide  efltee  the  mark  ( 
Sweep  off  the  stignu  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  &r  in  ScottLsh  glen 
Betired,  (yet  ready  at  his  ooimtiy*s  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet^hill  of  man : 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wan ;  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him, 
Rmnour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memoiy  borne 
Of  casual  traveller: — as  on  the  deep, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  Bwell* 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls. 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

0  Scotland !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  i 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight^ 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roois  { 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  tiie  gray-hair'd  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,-— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him :  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  ia  the  contrast  betvreen  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  jo3rs  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close,—- heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down. 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye. 
Than  they,  the  &vourites  of  youth  and  health, 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 
Clinging  to  death.-— 

Or  mark  that  female  face. 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean  {-^frequent  at  church 
I've  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale, 
Tet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content. 
Till  beckon'd  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  batter  dasrs ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want  $  but  now  old  age. 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  ]|fi^-< 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtooui  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  henie  acts. 
Peruse  the  Uvea  themselves  of  men  obscuie  >^ 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give  i 
There  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  l^  wantf 
There  eourage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praisei 
There  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  gold  deep  faid, 
^tli  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  alzM* 


The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  him  of  his  bread. 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  tiom  hands 
That  scarce  can  know  their  countless  treasures 

less:* 
Tea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man's  breast 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  arm 
Palsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven  ; 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 
And  should  all  bounty  that   is   clothed  with 

power 
Be  deemM  unworthy  ? — ^Far  be  such  a  thought ! 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  sure  tests 
Of  genuine  charity ; — Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gold, — 
Time,  trouble,  toil^  attendance,  watchfulness. 
Exposure  to  disease  r-^yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man's  roof; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melancholy  range 
Of  couches  in  th#  public  wards  of  wo: 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  man's  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  upon  the  board, — 
The  while  the  hand  that  eam'd  the  frugal  meal 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  search 
Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spurn 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guUty  of  a  crime. 
Ye,  bless'd  with  wealth!  (another  name  for 

power 
Of  doing  good,)  0  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  eaxh  seventh  day 
To  acts  oi  justice  to  your  fellow  men  ! 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley  %  prompt  descend 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp ; 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone :  Inquire, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist ; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord ; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-Vom  furrows  flow. 
0  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  whose  beam 
The  fairest  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  path 
Once  moro  i  or,  with  thy  faintest  dawn,  give  hope. 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be   the  hope,  twill  be  most 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  charm  is  proved 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'eirast  the  soul ; 
So  light  its  loveliest  effect  displays 
In  lowering  sides,  when  through  the  murky  rack 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  limns 


*  «  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  be- 
held how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  tnasuiy :  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a 
certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which 
make  a  fiuthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples, 
and  salth  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  men  In  than  all  they  which  have  can 
Into  the  treasury :  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abas- 
dance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had, 
•vsaattlMrUrinf."   Mailc  ziL  41-44. 
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The  ethereal  cunre  of  seven  hannoniooB  djes, 

Elidtiiig  a  splendour  from  the  gloom  t 

0  masic !  still  vouchsafe  to  tranquillize 

This  breast  perturbM ;  thy  voice,  though  mournful, 

soothes; 
And  mournful  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays. 
Like  fall  of  blossoms  from  the  orchard  boughs,— 
The  autumn  of  the  spring.    Enchanting  power  I 
Who,  by  thy  airy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  vales 
Where   Tweed  or  Yaiiow  flows;    or,  spuming 

time 
Recall  red  Flodden  field ;  or  suddenly 
Transport,  with  alterM  strain,  the  deafen'd  ear 
To  Linden's  plain ! — ^But  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
The  melting  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 
Compared  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link'd 
In  union,  solemn,  grand !    0  then  the  spirit, 
Upborne  on  pinions  of  celestial  sound. 
Soars  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  ravish'd  hears 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
In  hallelujahs ; — ^voices,  that  erewhile 
Were  feebly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hymns 
Of  solace  in  the  chambers  of  the  poor,— 
The  Sabbath  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 

BlessM  be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
No  Sabbath  of  their  pious  labours  prove, 
Whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
Of  ministering  around  the  uncurtain'd  couch 
Of  pain  and  poverty  !    BlessM  be  the  hands. 
The  lovely  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace, 
Are  oft  conceal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
That  mix  the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
The  wounds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
Have  to  the  loathsome  lazar-house  consign'd. 

Fierce  superstition  of  the  mitred  king ! 
Almost  I  could  foiget  thy  torch  and  stake, 
When  I  this  blessed  sisterhood  surveys- 
Compassion's  priestesses,  disciples  true 
Of  him  whose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

word 
Electrified  with  life  the  palsied  arm,— 
Of  him  who  said.  Take  vp  thy  bed  and  waikf^ 
Of  him  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth. 

And  be  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Comeforth^ 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transform'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope !  belief !  conviction  firm  ! 
How  gtatefnl  tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith  !    Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard  $  then,  by  degrees, 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart 
Thos  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mora,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  &int  yet,  and  short  the 

song, 
Cbeek'd  by  the  chill  ungenial  northera  breeze  i 
Bat,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  tiie  joyous  choir  unseen, 
IN)Ued  welkin  high,  hamionious  fills  the  air, 
As  if  it  were  a  link  tween  earth  and  heaven. 

B8 


SABBATH  WALKS. 

A  SPRING  SABBATH  WALK. 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master's  words. 
Feed,  feed  my  eheep*  are  ever  at  his  heart, 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
0,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threats 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrupt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thorn  spmy, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roam'd  t 
Unheeding  where,— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star, — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,— 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 


A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK. 

Deuohtful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms. 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  j 

How  peaceful  every  sound ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 

Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 

While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 

And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 

The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp, — ^the  buzz. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 

*  **  So  when  he  had  dined,  Jesus  sailh  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  Iotcbi  thoa  me  more  than  these  f 
He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  Y  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  ray  sheep.  Ho 
saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  f  Peur  was  grieved,  because  he  said  unto  him 
the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  1  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  love 
thee.    Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep.*'  JohnzzU 


GRAHAME. 


That,  soon  u  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away. 
The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal, 
Scared  from  Uie  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  tTMcherous  sur&ce,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above, 
Some  feather'd  dam,  surveying  midst  the  bou^, 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize :— Sad  emblem  of  man^  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurkM,) 
Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream  | 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape, 
Buojrant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 
Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the  iky 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 
Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shools. 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air  t  Grateftil  the  breeze 
That  fims  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  plai;id  view  ! 
But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 

thought. 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Yes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline ;  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discem'd ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strew'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 
Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens. 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasmi 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
*Tis  from  yon  heath^roofd  shielin ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He, — ^who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,— delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray :  before  him  lies. 
Upon  the  smooth  cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  hb  condi. 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WAUL 

WnEir  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  dispene, 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  elms 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  witfaer'd  grass: 
The  sere  and  yellow  wteaths,  with  eddying  swte^ 
Fill  up  the  fyirrows  'tween  the  hillock'd  gnve&. 
But  list  that  moan !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man*8  da^, 
His  gtiide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 
The  master  and  the  friend— conjunction  rare  ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  soul. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep :  the  ligb  tning^s  tisl 
Had  dimm'd,not  closed,  his  mild,  but  sightless  ejes. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 
(It  was  not  wide:)  no  dog  would  bay  at  him; 
Children  would  run  to  meet  liim  on  his  way, 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  wottld  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  ; 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woo& 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  peifomc 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow :  the  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn;  the  bramble 

bend» 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks:  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddjring  fosm ; 
Or  rowan's  cluster'd  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf, 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 


A  WINTEB  SABBATH  WALE. 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene !  deep,  deepi 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day, — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.— Smooth  are  the  fiel<^ 
Each  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  here  and  there. 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridged,  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reacb'd 
The  powder'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried, 
No  stepiapproaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er;  the  clouds  disperse, 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin^  verge  { 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
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On  mil  the  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time. 
To  Yisit  nature  in  her  grand  attire ; 
Tbough  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  xecompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautifol  the  plain  stretch'd  far  below ! 
Unvaried  tboogh  it  be,  save  by  yon  stream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
Bat  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  inthroned, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine, 
Among  yon  rocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold .' 
There  sUence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  ciy 
Of  high*poised  eagle  break  at  thnes  the  cahn. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  faannts. 
Nor  linger  there  too  long:  the  wintry  day* 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
HeapM  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelterM  glen. 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  zill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way.    O !  then, 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side, 
Where   night-winds    sweep    the    gathering  drift 

away  :— 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  stonns 
Of  Ufe,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 
UntU  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimm'd  with  showers:    Then  to  the  pastnies 

green 
He  brings  them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  streams  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 


BIBLICAL  PICTURES. 

THB  FIRST  SABBATH. 
Six  days  the  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast. 
Like  that  untouching  cincture  which  enzones 
The  globe  of  Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb^ 
And  with  the  forming  mass  floated  along, 
In  rapid  course,  through  yet  untravell'd  space. 
Beholding  God's  stupendous  power,— a  world 
Bursting  from  chaos  at  the  omnifie  will. 
And  perfect  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
On  Paradise  arose.    Blessed  that  eve ! 
The  Sabbath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete, 
In  freshest  beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand. 
Creation  bloom'd ;  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
Smiled  like  a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work  i 
Mildly  the  sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees. 
Shed  mellowly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd. 
And  love,  and  gratitude  t  the  human  pair 
Their  orisons  pour'd  forth  i  love,  concord,  reign'd  i 
The  falcon,  perch'd  upon  the  blooming  bough 
With  PhUomela,  listen'd  to  her  lay ; 
Among  the  antlerM  herd,  the  tiger  coueh'd 
Hsrralew  i  the  lion's  mane  no  terror  spread 
Among  the  eamleu  nmmatiag  flock. 


Silence  wu  o'er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subsiding  wave,— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  commaady 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed,— 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore  i 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heAVsn^ 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored  i 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  their 

form 
Encircular,  till  on  that  hemisphere. 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds,— ^e  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose  i  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainbow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim ; 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice  t  the  burst 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress,— 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook: 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  somid  tremens 

dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  mom- 

ing  stars  x 

Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  .'  Loud  was  the  peal  t  so  loud 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelm'd  the  human  sense  | 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain. 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  .Solian  lute. 
When  'mid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  expires. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  .* 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race. 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THB  FINDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile :  amid  the  margin  flags, 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    His  sister  waits 
Far  off;  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train, 
Approach  the  river  bank^— approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocent  t  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes  i  the  rushy  lid  is  oped» 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  sigh. 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  they  bend, 
A  vrater-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 

Phaeaoh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stood  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Bei\jamin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  royalty,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show  i  for  from  his  youth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  and  view'd  each  night 
The  starry  host }  and  still,  where'er  he  went. 
He  felt  himself  in  presenee  of  the  Lord. 
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His  eye  is  bent  on  Joseph,  him  pursues. 

Sudden  the  king  descends ;  and,  bending,  kneels 

Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 

A  blessing  from  his  lips !  the  aged  man 

Lays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 

His  tremulous  hand  o*er  Pharaoh's  unczown'd  head, 

Prays  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land. 


JEFHTHAH'S  VOW. 

Fboh  conquest  Jephthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye }  his  home  appears  in  view  $ 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodes, — 
His  vow  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  he  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  years. 
She  still  was  first  to  meet  his  homeward  steps : 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait. 
She  ran,  and  clasp'd  his  knees,  and  lisp'd,and  look'd 
Her  joy ;  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch'd  beneath  the  crest 
What  sound  is  that,  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove. 
Floats  now  with  choral  swell,  now  fainter  falls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear, — a  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransom'd  son. 
Hope  from  the  omen  springs :  0  blessed  hope ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — Fain  would  he  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter's  voice  that  still  approach'd, 
Blent  with  the  timbrel's  note.  Forth  ftom  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band : 
Moveless  he  stands ;  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gore,  but,  shuddering,  quits  the  hold : 
'  And  clasps  in  agony  his  hands,  and  cries, 
"  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  low."— 
The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resounds. 

SAUL  AND  DAVm. 
Deep  was  the  furrow  in  the  royzl  brow. 
When  David's  hand,  lightly  as  vernal  gales 
Rippling  the  brook  of  Kedron,  skimm'd  the  lyre: 
He  sung  of  Jacob's  youngest  bom,— the  child 
Of  his  old  age, — sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  i 
His  exaltation  to  the  second  power 
In  Pharaoh's  realm ;  his  brethren  thither  sent  t 
Suppliant  they  stood  before  his  face,  well  known, 
Unknowing,— till  Joseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  wept. 
Unconsciously  the  warlike  shepherd  paused  s 
But  when  he  saw,  down  the  yet  quivering  string. 
The  tear-drop  trembling  glide,  abash'd,  he  check'd. 
Indignant  at  himself,  the  bursting  flood, 
And,  with  a  sweep  impetuous,  struck  the  chords: 
From  side  to  side  his  hands  transversely  glance. 
Like  lightning  'thwart  a  stormy  sea;  his  voice 
Arises  'mid  the  clang,  and  straightway  calms 
The  harmonious  tempest,  to  a  solemn  swell    ' 
Majestical,  triumphant ;  for  he  sings 
Of  Arad's  mighty  host  by  Israel's  arm 
Subdued ;  of  Israel  through  the  desert  led 
He  suigs  {  of  him  who  was  their  leader,  call'd 
By  God  himself,  from  keeping  Jethro's  flock, 
To  be  a  ruler  o'er  the  chosen  race. 
Kindles  the  eye  of  Saul  i  bis  aim  is  poised  ;— 
^•lUess  the  javelin  quiven  in  the  wall. 


ELUAH  FED  BY  RAVEKS. 

Soke  was  the  famine  throughout  all  the  bounds 
Of  Israel,  when  £Ujah,  by  command 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith's  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fiaught  cloud,  at  mom 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  vale ; 
The  withering  herbage  dies  s  among  the  palms 
The  shrivell'd  leaves  send  to  the  summer  gale 
An  autumn  rustle  ;  no  sweet  songster's  lay 
Is  warbled  from  the  branches ;  scarce  is  heard 
The  rill's  faint  brawL    The  prophet  looks  around 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silver'd  head 
Upon  the  flowerless  bank ;  serene  he  sleeps. 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning ;  then  with  hands  enclasp'd. 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  closed,  he  prays 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  shower'd. 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  fountains  gush : 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains :  till  roused 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart. 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  fiDod. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  ANNOUNCED. 

Deef  was  the  midnight  silence  in  the  fields 

Of  Bethlehem ;  hush'd  the  folds  {  save  that  at  times 

Was  heard  the  lamb's  faint  bleat :  the  shepherds, 

stretch'd 
On  the  green  sward,  survey'd  the  starry  vault 
The  heat^ent  declare  the  glory  qf  the  Lord^ 
Thefirmament  shows  forth  thy  handy-work: 
Thus  they,  their  hearts  attuned  to  the  Most  High— 
When  suddenly  a  splendid  cloud  appear'd. 
As  if  a  portion  of  the  milky  way 
Defended  slowly  in  tne  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  hovering,  floats 
High  as  the  soar  of  eagle,  shedding  bright. 
Upon  the  folded  flocks,  a  heavenly  radiance, 
From  whence  was  utter'd  loud,  yet  sweet,  a  voice,— 
Fear  not,  1  bring  good  tidings  of  great  joy  j 
For  unto  you  ts  bom  this  day  a  Saviour  / 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you, — the  babe. 
Laid  lowly  in  a  manger,  ye  shall  find, — 
The  angel  spake ;  when.  To !  upon  the  cloud, 
A  multitude  of  seraphim,  enthroned. 
Sang  praises,  saying,— Gtory  to  the  Lord 
On  high  i  on  earth  he  peace,  good  will  to  Mcn. 
With  sweet  response  harmoniously  they  choir'd. 
And  while,  with  heavenly  harmony,  the  song 
Arose  to  God,  more  bright  the  buoyant  throne 
Illumed  the  land:  the  prowling  lion  stops. 
Awe-struck,  with  mane  uprear'd,  and  flatteo'd 

head; 
And,  without  turning,  backward  on  his  steps 
Recoils,  aghast,  into  the  desert  gloom.  ' 

A  trembling  joy  th'  astonish'd  shepherds  prove, 
As  heavenward  reascends  the  vocal  blaze 
Triumphantly  i  while  by  degrees  the  strain 
Dies  on  the  ear,  that,  self-deluded,  listen»— 
As  if  a  sound  so  sweet  could  never  die. 


BEHOLD  MT  MOTHER  AND  MY  BRETSBEK. 

Wao  is  my  mo/W,  or  my  brethren  ? 

He  spake,  and  look'd  on  them  who  sat  around, 

With  a  meek  smile  of  pity  blent  with  loT^ 
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Hon  meltiiig  than  e'er  glcun'dlioin  human  facet- 
As  wben  a  snnbeaiD,  through  a  summer  shower. 
Shines  mildly  on  a  little  hill-side  flock ; 
And  with  that  look  of  love  he  said.  Behold 
Mj  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  say, 
That  whosoe'er  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 
Be  is  my  brother^  sister,  mother,  alL 


BASTUUEUS  BESTOBED  TO  SIGHT. 

BuvD,  poor,  and  helpless  Barthneus  sat, 

Ustening  the  foot  of  the  wayfaring  man. 

Still  hoping  that  the  next,  and  still  the  next, 

Would  put  an  alms  into  his  trembling  hand. 

Be  tiiinkt  he  hears  the  coming  breeze  faint  rustle 

Among  the  sycamores ;  it  is  the  tread 

Of  thousand  steps  ;  it  is  the  hum  of  tongues 

lanumerable :  But  when  the  sightless  man 

Beard  that  the  Nazarene  was  passing  by 

Be  eried,  and  said,— ^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David, 

Bare  mercy  upon  me !"  ahd,  when  rebuked, 

Be  died  the  more,  **  Have  mercy  upon  me  !"— 

Th;y  faith  has  made  thee  whole,  so  Jzsus  spake. 

And  straight  the  blind  beheld  the  t±ck  or  Goo. 


LITTLE  CHILDBEN  BBOUGHT  TO  JESUS. 

ScFFEa  that  little  children  come  to  me^ 
Forbid  them.  not.    Imbolden'd  by  his  words. 
The  mothers  onward  press ;  but  finding  vain 
Th*  attempt  to  reach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 

babes 
To  strangers'  hands ;    The  innocents,  alarm'd 
Amid  the  throng  of  faces  all  unknown. 
Shrink,  trembling,— till  their  wandering  eyes  dis- 
cern 
The  countenance  of  Jesus,  beaming  love 
And  pity ;  eager  then  they  stretch  their  arms. 
And,  cowering,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 


JESUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 

The  roaring  tumult  of  the  billow'd  sea 
Awakes  hhn  not:  high  on  the  crested  surge 
Now  heaved,  his  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast, 
And  now,  dMcending  'tween  the  sheltering  waves. 
The  &lling  tresses  veil  the  face  divine } 
Meek  through  that  veil,  a  momentary  gleam 
^^Qignant  shines ;  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 
The  opening  eyes,— that  long  hopeless  had  roll'd 
In  darkness, — ^look  around  bedimm'd  with  tears 
^  joy ;  but  suddenly  the  voke  of  fear 
IKspell'd  the  happy  vision :  Awful  he  rose, 
Hebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
Peace,  be  thou  etill  /  and  straight  there  was  a  calm. 
With  terror-mingled  gladness  in  their  looks, 
The  mariners  exclaim,— fFAo/  man  is  this, 
7^  e'en  the  wind  and  sea  obey  his  voice  ! 


JESUS  WALKS  ON  THE  SEA«  AND  CALMS  THE 

STORM, 
l^^vn  blew  the  storm  of  night ;  the  thwarting  surge 
^h'd,  boiling,  on  the  labouring  bark  >  dismay. 
Pram  lace  to  face  reflected,  spread  around ; — 
When,  lo !  upon  a  towering  wave  is  seen 
The  semblance  of  a  foamy  wreath,  upright, 
^'^°^  onwaid  to  the  ihipt  The  helmsman  starts. 


And  quits  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appall'd, 
Shrink  from  the  iancied  Spirit  of  the  Flood : 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  with  the  storm 
Soft  mingled,  msl^benot  ceroid / 
Fear  fled,  and  joy  lighten'd  from  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  rolling  side. 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  sky 
With  transient  look  severe  t  the  tempest,  awed. 
Sinks  to  a  sudden  calm ;  the  clouds  disperse  \ 
The  moonbeam  trembles  on  the  face  divine, 
Beflected  mildly  in  th'  unruffled  deep. 


THE  DUMB  CUBED. 

His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  clasp'd, 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum'd  as  the  Lord  pass'd  by :    Jesus  beheld, 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake : 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen, 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  ear  which  never  heard  before. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth. 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  voice 
Was  never  utter'd  but  in  doing  good. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 

Tib  finished  t  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow'd 
His  head,  and  died. — ^Beholding  him  far  off, 
They  who  had  minister'd  unto  him  hope. 
Tis  his  last  agony  t  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent ;  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appall'd  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  his  grasp  \  the  planted  stuidud  £ills 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dimm'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  I«ord. 


THE  BESUBBECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthen'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far-stretch'd,— when  in  the  east  arose. 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger :    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foot: 
Within  the  lock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead. 
The  Holy  Onet  but,lo!  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow  t 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath. 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave  t 
Bright  and  more  bright,  the  circling  halo  beamM 
Upon  that  £ice,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign, 
Thouf^  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death  \  the  ejres  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Yes ;  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jesus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete ;  at  death 
Disarm'd ;  the  grave  transform'd  into  the  couch 
Of  faith ;  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majestieal  he  rose ;  trembled  the  earth  j 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  roll'd  away  { 
The  keepers  fell ;  the  angel,  awe-struck,  tank 
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Into  invisibility,  while  forth 
The  Savionr  of  the  world  walk'd,  and  stood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  view'd  the  clondi 
Imporpled  glorious  hy  the  rising  sun. 


JESUS  AFFEAB8  TO  THE  DISCIFISS. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  firom  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  was  come. 
His  futhful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope ;  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood  i 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink  |  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smile  of  love. 
And  says,  Feace  he  tmto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o'er  each  face,  amazed ;  as  when  the  moon. 
Pavilion  *d  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth. 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Listen  that  voice !  upon  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Boiling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e'er  peal'd 
From  Ups  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne  i 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretch'd  aim,  bis  face 
Illumed  of  heaven:— he  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears  t 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread. 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utter'd  }— 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not  t  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul  $  as  if  the  vision. 
Which,  when  he  joumey'd  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
Outdazzling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice. 
That  spake  £rom  out  th*  effulgence,  ever  rang 
Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words. 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme,—- 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  life  to 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the 


prisoner^  Toioib 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  ROBIAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  i 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look'd  aioond. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low, 
Tet  clear  $  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng  i^ 
80  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breese 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pau8e,-Hnoveless  the  aspen  leal 
Thus  fixM  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean'd,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  rollM. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm. 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  form'd  of  many  a  flowety  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetftil  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words. 
He  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life  j  and  while  he  leawms  hifl^ 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  htaUih  all  thjf  Sueatea:  uho  ndemmmik  ikg  lift 
from  deatruetion ;  who  croumeth  thot  with  tatmg-hm^ 
fMM  and  tendor  mereiM.— PiAUt  diL  3^  4. 

These  eyes,  that  were  half-dosed  ia  death. 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze; 
My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  od^  wmts, 

Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet's  lulling  sound. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breese 

That  on  my  temples  play'd ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  song. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade  I 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soars 
Through  morning's  bli|shing  ray ; 

For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 
His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  infant  voice. 

With  all  its  artless  charms  ^- 
'Twas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  took. 

And  cherish'd  in  his  arms. 

O  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  meroy  owe  1 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  eouch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelming  wave 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd  1 
IVas  thou  that  o'er  destruction's  storm 

A  calming  radiance  beamU 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

ATTEE  AV  ABSENCE  OP  SIXKEEH  TSABS. 

ToK  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappears, 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years : 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  fiiend. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend. 
Ah !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  lock'd  in  minCi 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  lines 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs, 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  glooms, 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melting  voice  decay, 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  awayj 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fiU  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak, — ^I  am  resign'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  shed 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  mi^ty  ^nd. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirit  flew, 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  o*eri 
To  join  a  long  lost  friend,  to  part  no  mart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  WIIJ>  DUCK  AND  H£R  BROOD. 

Bow  aim  that  little  lake !  no  breath  of  wind 
Sighs  throogh  the  reeds ;  a  clear  abyss  it  seems. 
Held  in  the  concave  of  th*  inverted  sky, — 
In  which  is  seen  the  rook's  dull  flagging  wing 
Move  o'er  the  silvery  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 
Yon  little  fleet,  the  wild  duck  and  her  brood ! 
Fearless  of  haum,  they  row  their  easy  way  i 
The  water-lily  neath  the  plumy  prows, 
Dips,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
Tet,  e'en  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Yon  revel  rout  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Boisterous  approach ;  the  spaniel  dnshes  in ; 
ijtiick  he  descries  the  prey ;  and  faster  swims, 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismay M, 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
AH  but  the  parent  pair  j  they,  floating,  wait 
To  lure  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young) 
Bat  soon  themselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Vain  then  the  buoyant  wing;  the  leaden  storm 
Arrests  their  flight ;  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  fall. 
And  tinge  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  BIY 

WINDOW. 

Faoii  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays, 

From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days,- 

Welcome,  poor  bird !  I'll  cherish  thee  j 

1  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Fondly  I'll  warm  thee  in  my  breast: — 

Bow  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating .' 

As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom ; 

No:  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 

Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string. 

And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know  i 

It  wakes  at  once, and  soothes  my  wo; 

I  «ee  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

I  see,— ah,  still  prolong  the  dream ! 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew, 

Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal. 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel  i 
For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thoult  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust  i 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
Thoult  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice  | 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  favourite  volume  I  explore. 
Bet  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Vncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  Virgil's  groves, 
Or  flutter  'mid  TibuUus'  loves. 
Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
Tboult  dwell  with  me  till  winter's  past ; 
And  when  the  primrose  tells  tis  spring, 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
^n  as  I  hear  the  woodland  song, 
I^Md,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 

WurrxR  was  o'er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  the 
glade ) 

The  blackbird'^  note  among  the  wild  woods  rungt 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !  the  songster  now  is  laid 

Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthle^  falcon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  mouldering  clay ; 

A  primrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL, 

YoK  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 

Around  the  poor  man's  door,  annotmce  a  tale 

Of  wo )  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 

Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long, 

By  penury  compell'd ;  yielding  at  hist. 

He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 

From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 

Heart-broken  quite,  his'children's  looks  of  want 

Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 

The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 

The  youngcr's  plaint,— languid  he  raised  his  head, 

And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 

Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  firiend ! 

The  coflSn  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand, 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds. 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-miz'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head,— 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me !  those  tearKlimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home  t  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page,-— 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  tis  thou  alone, 
Her  first-bora  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms  i 
Look  with  thy  fiither's  look,  speak  with  his  voice, 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  griel 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave, 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls, 
And  from  the  rainparts,  while  their  comrades  fell, 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swelU 
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Fut  they  ucend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  spread. 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends : 
Hoah'd  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends ; 
Th«n  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise. 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  horer  to  the  skies. 
BeaTen  fiUs  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  intrude. 
And  tears  of  lore  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain, 
Idfti  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain ;. 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay, 
On  hallelnjahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  BIT  SON. 

TwicB  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round, 
Sinee  fint  thy  footsteps  totter'd  o'er  the  ground, 
Sioee  fint  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear, 
If  filtering  out  the  name  to  fathexa  dear. 
0 !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  cambmed* 
ICore  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined! 
0 !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  priie  yon  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile  t 
Tea,  in  fliat  &ee,  unconscious  of  its  charm 
I  fue  with  bliM,  unmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  honor  flies 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttering  fUeful  criee. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise,— would  I  might  live. 
Till  added  years  his  memory  firmness  give  I 
For,  0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heart ; 
To  think  hell  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  years, 
A  retrospective  look,  bedimm'd  with  tears ; 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke  $ 
What  walks  I  loved }  where  grew  my  favourite  osk| 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand  { 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild, 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom. 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn ; 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 
But  fu  and  &rther  still  my  view  I  bend,-— 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  f— 
To  yonder  churchyard  wall  thou  takest  thy  way, 
WhUe  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  seest  the  infant  pLaj; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  sufibse  thine  eyes. 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him,  7%ert  thy  fprandtin  Hm, 


JOANNA  BAILLDE. 


JoAimA  Bauxze,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
M&ttbew  Baillie,  was  bom  at  BothweU,ixi  Scotland, 
about  the  je&r  1765.  We  have  been  unable  to 
collect  any  particulars  of  her  life,  but  she  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
female  writers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
ctkbrated  production  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions ; 
a  series  in  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
great  reputation,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
evince  strong  conceptions  of  character,  vivid 
imagery,  and  a  masterly  delineation  of  the  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tran- 
scendent dramatic  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub- 
lications is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy  $  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters;  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively,— 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride;  and  a  volume  o# 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 


BASIL. 


PEBSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Corat  Basil, 
CorxT  BoaufBSBO, 
DtTKs  or  Mahtua. 
OxTnucBio, 

Valtoxek, 
FasDaRicx, 

GBopniT, 

BtaxxDO, 


a  general  in  the  emperor' t  tervtce, 
hie  friend, 

hie  mkuettr. 

1  T\oo  qfflcere  if  Basil's  fro^. 

an  old  eoldier  very  mMcA  maimed 

in  the  teart. 
a  little  boj/i/avourite  to  Tictoria. 


{ 


WOKXN. 

TicToau,  daughter  to  the  Duke  <f  Mannuu 

Coryrass  op  Aunzni   friend  and  govemeee  to  Victoria. 
Isabella,  a  lady  attending  upon  Victoria. 

OAcers,  soldiers,  and  attendants,  masks,  dancers,  4^. 

•*•  7Tu  eeene  ie  in  Manttia  and  ite  environe.  T%me 
*«Ppo«ed  to  be  the  eixteenth  century^  vhen  Charles  the 
Flfih  defeated  Francis  the  First,  at  the  battle  ^  Patia. 


ACT  I. 

KEin  I. — AH  OPEN  STREET,  CROWDED  WTTH  PEOPLE 
WHO  SEEM  TO  BE  WAITIiro  OT  EXPECTATION  OF 
>0«E  SHOW. 

EnteraCmsBN. 
f*nt  Man.   Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  th« 

grand  procession  ? 
Cit,  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Second  Man.  I've  waited  long,  Vm  glad  it  comes 

at  last. 
YoitngMan.  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 
drous fair 
As  &me  reports  ? 

Cif.  She  is  the  fairest  lady  of  the  tnin^^ 
Yet  aU  the  fairest  beauties  of  the  court 
^in  her  train. 
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Old  Man.  Bean  she  such  offerings  to  St  Francis' 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  says  ? 
— 'Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

at.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  f 
She  loves  magnificence — 

(Diicooering  among  the  crowd  old  Geofifry,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Qeqf.  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,  methinki, 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

at.  I  prithee  say. 

Geqf,  What,  must  I  tellit thee? 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tom'd 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  allured. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home ;  Then  my  first  battles, 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war  i 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was. 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  {pointing  to  hi$  tmipty  tleete)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine. 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes, 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge  i 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court. 
My  prince  bestow'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me  i 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side, 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prised'— 
Methinks  I  see  her  still— a  gncioiu  imil^— 
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Twas  a  beuVkindlmg  miile,—- a  finile  of  pnise — 

Wen,  mnaog  thus  on  all  my  ibrtanea  past, 

A  neii^boiir  drew  the  latcfaet  of  m j  door. 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  maDj  wofds 

B%  with  rieh  names,  told  of  this  grand  proeenkm; 

E'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

1  jret  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  motiicr. 

This  is  the  simple  troth }  laugh  as  thou  wilt. 

I  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  QmcxR. 

Qfietr  to  Gtqf,  Make  way  that  the  processioD 
may  have  room ; 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
(Ptisftin^  Geot  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 

in  kit  plaee,) 
Qeef,  B«t  that  thou  art  the  prince's  oflicer, 
I*d  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 
0§ker.  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near  \ 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 
Oeqf.  Tes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thon 
dost, 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Who  saved  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank. 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remain'd. 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  ri^t  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this, 
And  uk  htm  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 
C<^  to  Officer,  This  is  old  Geofiry  of  the  tenth 

brigade. 
QffL  I  knew  him  not :  you  should  have  told  me 
sooner.        [exit,  looking  much  aehtaned. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance. 
at.  Haric,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 

Enter  Second  CiTnsBN. 

To  Sm.  Cit,  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  way  bear  f 

See.  Cit.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  his  march. 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Oeqf^  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young  soldier. 

Sec.  Cit.  Tis  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely, 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is, 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Qeqf.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry  i 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.   What,  dost  thou  think. 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd. 
And  jret  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attain'd  by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight} 
Whose  ftluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field, 
.  StUl  on  their  dinner  turn — 
I«et  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home, 
And  wield  a  flesh*hook  rather  than  a  swoord. 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is, 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love  f 
But  0 !  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  Jolly  bottle-chief  desert,. 
And  follow  suah  a  leader  as  Count  Basil ! 
So  gathering  herds,  at  pressmg  danger's  call^ 
Palest  thd  mattei  dfl«u 


Geofiry  teottt 

at^.) 


{Mmeie  i*  heardagain,atid 

«|i  and  down  with  a 
Cit.  Wha»  moves  thee  thos  ? 
Geqf.  I've  mazch'd  to  this  same  tone  in  gtarioBS 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 
Sec  at  But  here  tb^ 

Enter  Coont  Basil,  oflkcis  and  aoidien  tn 
with  coloan  fljing,  and  martial  muic  When  tbef 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  stage,  an  oOoer  of  ihs 
duke's  enters  from  iheopposiie side,  and  speaks  to  Baso, 
upon  which  he  gives  a  siga  with  hie  hand,  and  d» 
manial  music  ceases ;  soli  music  Is  heard  at  a  UtHs 
distance,  and  Victoria,  with  a  long  proceosicm  of  laditB, 
enters  from  the  opposite  side.  Geoeral,  kc  pay  obei- 
sance  to  her,  as  Ae  pasKS ;  she  stops  to  letura  it,  and 
then  goes  off  with  her  tiain.  After  which,  the  militsiy 
procession  nKyres  on,  and  ezeont. 

Cit.^o  Geqf.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  princess  ? 
Geqf.  She  is  fair, 

But  not  so  fair  as  her  good  mother  was.    [Execitt. 


SCEITE  IL— A  FI7BLIC  WALK  OK  THK 

TBX  TOWir. 


or 


Enter  Covkt  Rosinbbbo,  Valvombb,  and  F^mnaaicz.— 
Valtoiokb  enlen  Xij  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  and 
meets  them. 

Vait.  0  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  soldiers ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  ftre. 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  jrou  pass: 
light  feats  and  juggler*!  tricks  attract  the  eyej 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street  i 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  them. 

Fred.  But  short  will  be  the  season  of  our  esse. 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allured — 

'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  command  m. 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too— How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  prefeir'd  ?    I  see  not  why. 

Roi.  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

JVed.  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admiration 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  heights 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us. 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why*    'TIS  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ro8,  Our  talents  of  a  different  nature  are ; 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred.  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt ;  I  see  it  not  *, 
I'kn  sure  I  am  as  biave  a  man  as  he. 

Rpt.   Ye8»  bxave  thou  art,  but  tis  subaltern 
bravery, 
And  doth  respe^  thyselL    Thoult  bleed  as  wellf 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  wound  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swoidsi 
For  'tis  their  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes  of  the  field, 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battle's  stoim, 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold.-^ 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  manhood  slaii^ 
;Wh9W  freat  herpip  souls  have  yet.iiu^iie^ 
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SOT 


With  such  a  noble  zeal  their  gpenerous  troops, 
That  to  their  latest  day  of  bearing  arms. 
Their  grajr-hair'd  soldiers  hare  all  dangers  braved 
Of  desperate  Bcnrice,  claim'd  with  boastful  pride. 
As  those  who  ibught  beneath  them  in  their-  youth. 
Such  men  have  been  i  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
Their  spirits  conquer'd  when  the^  clay  was  cold. 

Volt.  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  eventifiil  field. 
When  new  occasion  mockM  all  rules  of  art, 
£>n  old  commanders  hold  experience  cheap. 
And  look  to  Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

iZos.  One  fault  he  has  {  I  know  but  only  one  { 
His  too  great  love  of  military  fune 
Absorbs  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 
Unsocial  and  severe. 

Fred,  Well,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 
As  much  enthusiastic  love  of  gloiy  f 
Why  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 
Ro9.  He*8  fom'd  for  great  occasions,  thou  for 

smalL 
Valt.  But  smsOl  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 
Lie  thickly  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scatter'd. 
Sor,  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
Frederick 
Should  on  the  whole  a  better  figure  make. 
Than  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so ; 
For  some  show  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain. 
Where  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  gracefuL 
Pray  do  not  frown,  good  Frederick,  no  offence  t 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself  i 
Yet  wisely  deign  to  use  thy  native  powers. 
And  prove  an  honourM  courtly  gentleman. 
But  hush  !  no  more  of  this  ;  here  Basil  comes. 

£aiar  BanL,  who  returns  their  salute  whhout  speaking. 

J2os.  What  think'st  thou,  Valtomer,  of  Mantua's 
princess  ? 

Valt.   Fame  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
praised  her  more 
Than  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
With  all  that  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien. 
She  might  do  honour  to  an  emperor's  throne  t 
She  is  too  noble  for  a  petty  court  [assent.) 

Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ?-^ro  Basil,  toho  only  baiot 
Kay,  she  demeans  herself  with  so  much  grace. 
Such  easy  state,  such*gay  magnificence, 
She  should  be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 

Fred,  She's  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight 

Valt.  But  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
Who  wore  the  yellow  scarf  and  walk'd  the  last ; 
For  though  Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman— 

Fred.  Nay,  it  is  treason  but  to  eall  her  woman  i 
She's  a  divinity,  and  should  be  worshipp'd. 
But  on  my  life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship. 
She  worshipp'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts ! 
They  sparkled  so  with  gold  and  precious  gems— 
Their  value  must  be  great ;  some  thousand  crowns. 

Ro9.  I  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean  i 
The  cup  alone,  with  precious  stones  beset. 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  branch 
The  princess  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold. 
Was  exquisitely  wrought    I  mark'd  it  more» 
Because  she  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

Bai.  {in  a  ^eh  voice,)    Maik'd  yon  hm  hMUi  ? 
I  did  not  see  her  hand, 
AjA  jet  she  waved  it  twlfle^ 


JUm.  It  is  a  fair  one,  though  you  marit'd  it  not 

VaiU,  I  wish  some  painter*!  eye  had  viewM  the 
group, 
As  she  and  aU  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd  ( 
He  would  have  found  wherewith  t'  enrich  his  art 

Ro8.  I  wish  so  too }  for  oft  their  fancied  beautiee 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature, 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  eye  t 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  every  woman  hath  some  witching  chaim, 
If  that  she  be  not  pioud,  or  captious'. 

Valt,  Demure,  or  over^wise,  or  given  to  freaks. 

Roi,  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  hold,  good  Valto- 
mer ! 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

Valt,  But  I  must  leave  yon  for  an  hour  or  so  i 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  I'll  go  with  thee. 

Ro$,  And  so  will  I. 

[ExxuvT  Valt,  Fred,  and  Roi, 

Reenter  RosufBaao. 

JRos.  I  have  repented  me,  I  will' not  go } 
They  will  be  too  long  absentr~(Pataes,  and  lookM 
at  Basil,  who  remains  9tUl  mu$iiig  without 
teeing  him.) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 

Bos.  0  it  is  admirable ! 

Roe,  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  f 

Bos.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 

Ro8.  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 
much  ? 

Bos.  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  ha^  given  the  treasures  of  the  east, 
Ere  I  had  known  it 

0  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  i 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form  i 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  face  ting^  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youth— 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd. 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 
Soft  sweird  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
toot 

0  how  they  smiled!  twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start. 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

JZos.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberen 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Ba$,  There's  something  grave  and  solemn  in 
your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  doit  thou 

mten  f 
Thon  wonUst  not  sound  my  knelL? 
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Ro9.  No,  Dot  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  sky ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  warmly  from  your  lips, 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest. 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself, 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  wliich  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes. 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd  face. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?    Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  o*erwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others ; 
E'en  now,  bow  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me— 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love. 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 
Ro9,  (taking  his  hand,)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  Basil. 
Bat.  I'm  glad  thou  art ;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
mores 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 
Rat.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  I'll  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need'St  not  be  afraid, 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence. 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Rot.  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  roethinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  yop  birth ; 
As  though  you  had  around  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat.  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized. 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind. 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Rot,  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  ui. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not: 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  chaim  must  own, 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bat.  [hastily.)  We'U  let  it  pass— It  hath  no 
consequence : 
Thou  art  impatient 

iZos.  I'm  not  impatient    'Faith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been. 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  coxirse  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 
Bat,  0  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route ! 
What  we  havt  seen  to-day,  I  must  remembei^— 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it 
Oft  In  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march. 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still  i 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  fancy's  eye. 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it 

Rot.  What !  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war. 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  In  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  czy  *  alack-orday !' 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex. 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune  ; 
Because  Tm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well. 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war ; 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change. 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy^ 

Bat.  Happy  art  thou !   who  is  this  wondrous 
woman  ? 

Rot,    It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  faith  and 
tniUi! 

Bat,  (smiling.)  Give  me  thy  band ;  I  love  her 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  love  is  one. 

Rot,  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  love. 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee. 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew's  share. 

Bat.  {going.)  I'll  meet  thee  some  time  hence. 
I  must  to  court. 

Rot.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  long. 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat.  *Tis  to  the  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 

Rot.  I  thought  you  had  determined  otherwise. 

Bat,  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time — ^That  look  doth  wrong  me.  Rosin- 
berg  ! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determined  thus, 
Ere  I  beheld — ^before  we  enter'd  Mantua. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier's  dusty  garb. 
And  go  with  me  thyself  ? 

Rot,  Yes,  I  will  go. 

(As  they  are  going  Ros.  stops,  and  looks  at  Basil.] 

Bat.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Ros.  *Tis  for  ray  wonted  caution, 

Which  first  thou  gavest  me — I  shall  ne'er  foigetit! 
Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day ; 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  form'd ; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  cockade. 
Thy  mighty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  thoughts. 
"  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,"  quoth 

thou! 
"  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some  gay  dame. 
To  laugh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself: 
It  is  offensive  in  tlie  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowments." 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then. 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  terms  repeated. — 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bat.  Nay,  Rosinbei^,  I  am  impatient  now: 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  ? 

Rot.  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  keep 
our  word ! 

[EXEOFT. 

EndfifthgFiTttAei. 


JVbfa.— My  first  idea,  when  I  wrote  Uiif  plaf ,  was  to 
represent  Basil  at  having  Men  Victoria  for  Uie  fiisi  Uia0 
in  the  procession,  that  I  might  show  more  peifecUy  the 
passion  from  its  first  beginning,  and  also  its  sudden  power 
over  the  mind ;  but  I  wu  induced  fiora  the  eriticism  of 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  rei^)eet,  to  alter  it,  and 
represent  hira  as  having  formerty  seen  and  loved  her.  Tbe 
first  review  that  took  notice  of  this  woik  olgected  to 
Basils  having  seen  her  beiire  as  a  defect ;  and,  as  we  us 
all  easily  deteimfned  to  follow  our  own  opinion,  I  hav^ 
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tpuQ  after-conaideratlon,  given  the  play  in  this  edition, 
phtrd,]  as  &r  a*  this  is  concoraad,  exactly  in  its  original 
•ate.  Strong  i  nternal  evidence  of  this  will  be  diico vered 
Iqr  any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  atten- 
liTely  the  secood  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  acts  in  the 
present  and  former  editidns  of  this  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
and  lored  Victoria  before,  his  first  speech,  in  which  he 
describes  her  to  Roeinberg  as  walking  in  the  procession, 
wooid  not  be  natural;  and  there  are,  I  thinks  other  little 
things  beoideo,  which  will  show  that  the  circumstance  of 
kiB  former  meeting  with  her  is  an  interpolation. 

The  blame  of  this,  however,  I  Uke  entirely  upon  myself: 
the  crhicc,  whose  opinion  I  have  mentioned,  judged  of  the 
piece  •ntirel  J  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  general  plan  cX  this  work,  which  ought  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him.  Had  it  been,  indeed,  an  uncon- 
nected play,  and  had  I  put  this  additional  chxumstance  to 
it  with  proper  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
It  would  haTe  been  an  Improvement. 


ACT  II. 

SCZNE  L— A  BOOH  OF  STATE. 

The  DuKB  of  BSamtua,  Basil,  RosmBsao,  and  a  number 
of  CoufftierB,  Attendants,  kc  The  Dvxa  and  Basil 
vptpCMX  talking  together  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Duke^  But  our  opinions  diflTer  widely  there  { 
From  the  position  of  the  rival  armies, 
I  cannot  think  they'll  join  in  battle  soon. 

Bos.  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  your  highness. 
But  though  unwillingly,  we  must  depart. 
The  foes  are  n6ar,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  soldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e'en  to  the  smallest  clond. 

Duibc  An  untried  soldier's  is  i  but  yours,  my 
lord, 
Nuned  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field. 
And  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
A  plant  of  such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown. 
E'en  envy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
Yf t  after  all,  by  the  bless'd  holy  cross ! 
I  feel  too  warm  an  interest  in  the  cause 
To  stay  yovn  progress  here  a  single  hour. 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued. 
And  two  days*  rest  would  much   recruit   their 
strength. 

Bat.  Tour  highness  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me  i 
My  troops  are  not  o'ennarch'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
Is  all  our  needs  require. 

JhJce,  Ah  !  hadst  thou  come 

Cnfetter'd  with  the  duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest. 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  deniah 
Thy  noble  sire  my  fellow  soldier  was  \ 
Together  many  a  rough  campaign  we  served  { 
I  loved  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Bos.  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  mjrself, 
Strong  inclination  would  detain  me  here  % 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
These  gracious  tokens  of  your  princely  favour 
111  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances  i 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  fitther's  sske. 
Does  something  sacred  in  his  kindness  bear, 
As  though  he  shed  a  blessing  on  my  head. 

Buifce.  Well,  bear  my  greeting!  to  the  brave  Pi*- 
caro, 
And  say  how  wannly  I  embrace  the  cause. 


Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops:  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  TioToaiA,  the  Coumtsss  of  ALSun,  Isabslla,  and 

Ladies. 
Bos.  (ii;Ao    changm    eountenana  upon  teeing 
them.) 
Yes,  I  believe — I  think— I  know  not  well- 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Duke.  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  ask'd  you,  noble 
count. 
When  you  expect  th'  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bat,  When  it  shall  please  your  grace — ^I  crave 
your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke,  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes, 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bat.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sights 
A  ringing  in  my  ears — tis  strange  enough— 
Tis  slight — tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
Duke,  I'kn  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend,  Count 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — ( To  Rosinberg,  who  standt  at 
a  little  dietance,  looking  earnestly  at  Basil. 
Duke  leaves  them,  and  joins  Victoria's 
party.) 
Bos.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  (taking  his  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bos.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
Tis  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly— 
I  cannot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  Duxa,  with  Viotoua  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  Basil. 

Duke,  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Coont 
Basil. 
His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail. 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain, 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Viet,  Our  feeble  eflTorts  vrill  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fsils. 

Duke,  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt  i  success 
attend  ye. — (Duke  retires  and  mixes  Ufith 
the  Courtiers  at  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,) 

Viet,  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord. 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops.^ 

Bos.  Ah!  madam, all  too  short ! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing, 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Viet,  Ah!  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after-progress  welL 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Bof.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes  j 
Borne  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts. 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  game  i — 
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Nay,  some,  my  gentle  ladles,  true  it  is. 
The  very  worst  and  fellest  of  tlie  crew. 
In  fair  alluring  shape  of  beauteous  dames, 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  overcome. 

bob.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  sufierM  much  ? 

AJhin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words. 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
80  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Viet,  'Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be. 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  ? 

Bcu,  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace,    . 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

Jlo9.  But  there  you  wrong  me ;  I  have  felt  it  oft. 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

Albin,  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit. 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Ro9.  No,  'faith,  it  never  has. 

Albin,  Ua,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Roi,  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Viet,  Fy  !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-marring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars. 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ? — [To  Basil.) 

Bas,  0  surely,  madam ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthrall'd 
80  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
Stem  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind, 
Bat  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Vict.  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relaz'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue. 

Rot.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say,  It  cannot  be. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be!    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

R08,  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
I  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict.  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office ! 

J^ot.  («nt7tn^.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Vict,  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you' had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire  ]  come,  Isabella. 

Bas.  {aside  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg !  thou  hast 
too  £!ir  presumed  1 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Ros.  No,  she  is  not— 

What  dost  thou  fear  f    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  (pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  other  apart~ 
tnents,  by  which  she  is  ready  to  go  out,) 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see  s 
Some  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adorn: 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 

[Exit  Vict,  led  out  by  Roe.  and  foUowed 
5y  Isab. 


Bas,  (aside,  looking  after  theoL)      O  I   wbs 
fool  am  I !  where  fled  my  thou^is  ^ 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precious  hand  enclosed  in  mice ; 
As  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  for  it  neither. 

0  but  he  does  I  that  were  impossible .' 
Albin,  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 

Bas,  Your  pardon,  madam  \  honour  nte  so  fat- 

[Ezxvm,  handing  out  ALiA 

ScEinS  n.— ▲  OALLEBT  HUK6   WITH    PICTTSiS 

TiOTOBXA  discovered  in  conTersation  whh  Bomanm 
Basil,  ALsnn,  and  lsAB«r.i.A« 

Viet,  [to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  wondni 
art 
{To  Isab.)  You  call'd  Francikco  here  ? 
Jsab.  He  comes  even  noi 

Enter  Attendamt. 

Vict,  {to  Ros.)  He  will  conduct  you  to  the  noid 
em  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  eye. 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 

[ExEuirr  Ros.  and  Attendsffij 

{To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  this  chana 

ingart? 

It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 

Bas.  Ah !  do  iy)t  banish  me  these  few  short  mi^ 

ments :  i 

Too  soon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 

Vict,  If  they  are  precious  to  you,  say  not  so. 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bas,  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  from  my 
heart.' 
Ask  all  but  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 

Vict,  Tis  ever  thus  when  favours  are  denied ; 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thuig  we  beg ; 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute. 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good. 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  lord. 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich, 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  attempts  to  speak.) 

Nay  frame  no  new  excuse ; 

1  will  not  hear  it 

{She  puts  out  her  hand  as  if  9ktu>ould  skid 
his  mouth,  but  at  a  distance  frost  its 
Bas.  runs  eagerly  up  to  her,  and  presses 
it  to  his  lips,) 
Bas*  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  iti  threat  pei^ 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb ! 
(Vict  looks  stately  and  ^mded.— Basil  kneds.) 

0  pardon  me !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedness ; 
But  only  grant— 

Vict.  What  should  I  grant  to  him, 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied 

Bas,  By  heaven  I'll  grant  it !    I'll  do  any  thing: 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  me. 

Vict,  {raising  him.)  Well,  Basil,  this  good  pro- 
mise is  thy  pardon. 

1  wiU  not  wait  your  noble  friend's  retam. 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.—* 

You  will  perform  your  word  i 
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Bat.  I  will  perfonn  it 

Vict,  Fsirewell,  my  lord. 

[Exit,  with  ker  ladiea. 

Bat,  (alone.)  "Farewell,  my  lord."    0!    what 
delightful  sweetness ! 
The  music  of  that  voice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
**  Farewell,  my  lord!"<— Ay,  and. then  Iook*d  she 

so— 
The  slightest  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye. 
Those  dark  blue  eyes,  commands  the  inmost  souL 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
Ajid,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it 
Thoiigh  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still. 
If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
Pain  !     Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 
£'en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after-years. 
Such  dear  remembrance  on  the  mind  to  wear 
L.ike  silvery  moonbeams  on  the  'nighted  deep, 
'When  heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
Kind  mercy  !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
WTien  she  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love  ! 
Can  she  have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
Wliy  should  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  b^* 
No  man  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
Ah  !  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  .' 
Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
Yet  might  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear  | 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire, 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
Yes,  she  would  mourn — such  love  might  she  bestow ; 
And  poor  of  sdul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
But  here  comes  Rosinberg — ^have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  Roniiasao. 

Km.  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
I'm  sorry  I  retum'd  not  ere  she  went 

Bat.  You'll  see  her  still. 

Rot.  What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 

Bat,  She  does  to-morrow. 

Rot,  Thou  hast  yielded  then. 

Bat.  Come,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go  i 
It  was  impossible  I  should  not  yield. 

Rot.  0  Basil !  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bat,  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  but  *tis  a  noble  weak- 
ness; 
A  weakness  which  hath  greater  thingi  achieved 
Than  all  the  firm  determined  strength  of  reason. 
By  heaven !  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  me. 
Shall  make  me  twenty-£>Id  the  man  I've  been 
Before  this  fated  day. 

Rot.  Fated,  indeed  !  bat  an  ill-fated  day. 
That  makes  thee  other  than  thy  former  sell 
Yet  let  it  work  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
To  aught  I  shall  not  love. 

Bat,  Thanks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart  \ 
I  would  not  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
For  an  imperial  crown.  [Exxunr. 

ScEirX  m.— A  SHALL  APAXTMENT  IN  THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Dvu  and  OAuanoio. 

JhUu,  The  point  is  gain'd ;   my  dau§^ter  is 
successful ; 
And  Basil  is  detain 'd  another  day. 


GoMT,  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
aim  ? 

Dvke.  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  she  is  • 
woman ; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  naiiow 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  eyes. 
Gauriecio,  could  I  trusty  servants  find. 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-learnt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect  ? 

Gawr.  O  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Duke.  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprize  my 
parts ; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be — deep  subtle  wits 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore. 
Are  but  as  tools  bis  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  well  ? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day, 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain'd  \ 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy, 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action  t 
But  might  we  more  effect  ?    Knowest  thou  this 

BasU? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gaur,  That  were  most  dangerous.— 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature. 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  hell  deem  i^ 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke.  But  interest,  interest  \  man's  aU-ruling 
power. 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service* 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  } 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Gaur,  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  from  a  little 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength,  ' 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspires 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued. 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  Ixrand  \ 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boil  his  pot  ? 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke,  His  father  was  my  friend, — I  wish'd  to 
gain  him : 
But  since  fantastic  fancies  bind  him  thus, 
The  sin  be  on  his  head  ;  I  stand  acquitted. 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur,  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service  | 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp, 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  secret  friends  victorious  profe. 
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With  th'  anow't  gpeed  lie  will  return  again ; 
Bat  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro's  arma, 
Then  shall  jour  soothing  message  greet  his  ears  j 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain, 
Our  actiona  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Duke.  Well  hast  thou  schooled  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech. 
With  honey'd  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  hear  him  ?    This  is  needful  { 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  hid  him  e'en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwelL 
Chur.  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
Duke,  Then  tis  well. 

Oaur.  But  for  the  pelding  up  that  little  foitt 
There  could  he  no  suspicion.  { 

DuJ^,  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish^. 
As  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell ; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
Gaur,  He  must  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke.  He's  done  me  service :  say  not  so,  Gau- 

xiecio. 
Gaur.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  hear; 
Hell  tell  his  tale  Aloud — he  must  not  live. 
Duke.  Well,  if  it  must— well  talk  of  this  again. 
Crour.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles, 
Tou  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state. 
Your'  highness  must  heware  lest  inward  hroils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand :  your  northern  suhjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet 
Duke,  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
*Tis  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  hase  i 
Rateing  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it. — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care, 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threaten'd. 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  guard  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T'  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 

Gaur.  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow. 
That  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Your  former  inroads  threaten'd  to  repay. 
Their  ancient  arms  you  did  to  them  restore, 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves : 
That  so  far  have  they  felt  your  princely  grace. 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  youth 
To  be  your  servants :   That  you  did  vouchsafe. 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  might  profit  to  the  country's  weal : 


And  to  encourage  well  their  inftnt 
Quarter'd  your  troops  upon  them.^ 

giace. 
All  this  they  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke.  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungratefolTulels 
What  would  they  have  f  what  woold  tb^  ban 
Gaurieck) } 

Gnur.  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievcMisbiiidBH, 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  tbeir  necks. 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  faces  to  the  eaLxth, 
Like  creatures  form'd  upon  its  soil  to 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of 

Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  spbeie  woaU 

risers 
Let  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  form'd  j 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  wtok. 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  bliss  s 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not. 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  be  i 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools  x 
^hat  may  this  mean,  Gauriecio  ? 

Gour.  They  were  resolved  to^lay  tbeir  cause, 
before  you. 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advocate 
Less  pleasing  to  your  grace  had  I  refused. 

Duke.  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  conve- 
nient season 
111  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
.As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 

Gaur,  I  fear,  unless  you   give   some 
promise. 
They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke.  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  bold : 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow ; 
Tis  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Exit. 

Gaur.  {iolue)  0  happy  people !  whose  iDdulgent 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  increasing  wealth. 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunning. 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wiles. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankinds 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain'd. 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— 4a,  ha,  ha,  ha  I — he  thinls 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  will. 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  must  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things: 
And  who  will  say  'tis  wrong  ? 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  faith 
But  as  self-interest  binds ;  who  would  not  trust 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  on  the  soul. 
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Deserves  no  faithful  senrke.    Perverse  fate ! 
Were  I  like  him,  I  would  despise  this  dealing  | 
But  being  as  I  am,  bom  low  in  fortune. 
Yet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  must  not  scom  the  steps  which  lead  to  it : 
And  if  they  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  I ; 
I  follow  nature^s  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.— an  apabtuxnt  in  the  talace. 

Victoria  and  Isabella  are  discovered  playing  at  chess; 
the  Countess  Albini  sitting  bjr  them  reading  to  henel£ 

Vict.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
May  men  no  more  be  fooUsb  in  my  presence 
If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 

Itab.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath, 
Should  prove  ote  honest,  since  its  foifeituxe 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

Vict,  Thou*rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid ; 
For  in  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath, 
There's  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
May  man  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence ! 

bob.  And  does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
crowds. 
In  all  the  graceful  eloquence  address'd 
Of  most  accomplished,  noble,  courtly  youths. 
Praised  in  the  songs  of  heaven-inspired  bards. 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize, 
Which  rustic  swains  their  village  fur  ones  pay  I 

Vict.  O,  love  will  master  all  the  power  of  art  I 
Ay,  all !  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
The  polish'd  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage. 
Before  the  glances  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  very  native  simple  swain  become,  • 
Has  only  vulgar  charms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  mde. 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th*  undaunted  soul  i 
Yea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  Uon's  mouth. 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerfiil  beauty ! 
Did  naught  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise, 
Sighs,  tender  glances,  and  obsequious  service. 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth  t 
I'd  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  plain,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 

Alb,  {raisig  her  head  from  her  book,)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame. 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  being  of  less  dignity  than  she. 
Who  vainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 

Isab.  Ideal  too ! 

Alb.  Yes,  most  unreal  power  t 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms  \ 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves; 
Though  oftentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour. 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  power  exert. 
Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state, 

Vict.  You  are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe .' 
Were  human  passions  placed  within  the  breast 
But  to  be  curb'd,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots ! 
All  heaven's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given* 

AJb,  Yes,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end. 
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Vict.  Am  I  ungenerous  then  f 
Alb.  Yes,  most  ungenerous ; 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power, 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  O !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  tie. 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  f 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 

friend  ? 
Alb,  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reason's  will. 

Vict.  Ah!  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here  ; 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she, 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  ihou  look  so  gravely  on  tte  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
"  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts,     • 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ;  * 

Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Vict.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,--Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  s 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tum'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  {to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him— dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Isab.  Twas  in  the  public  garden. 

Vict.  Even  so ; 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
HI  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me, 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch 'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother  ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  hom^-* 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb,  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Vict,  Now  this  if  kindly  said:  thanks,  sweet 
Albini ! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt. 
0 !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love  ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  u  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb,  (pressing  her  to  her  breait,)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 
I  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  vay  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  ?  would  I  had  sooner 
known ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  tbee  pleasure. 

Mb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 

Vict,  No,  say  not  &ults  i  the  freaks  of  thought- 
less youth. 

Alb.  Nay,  very  finults  they  most  indeed  be  callM. 

Vict.  O !  say  but  foibles !  youthful  foibles  only ! 

Alb,  Faults,  faults,  Mai  laults  you  must  confess 
they  are. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wroog 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 
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Alb.  I  must  be  gone:  tbou  hut  o'ercome  me  now: 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

Uab,  The  countess  is  severe ;  she's  too  severe : 
She  once  was  young,  though  now  advanced  in  years. 

Vict,  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court. 
But  now  the  wither*d  stems  of  former  flowers, 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  man, 
Ne*er  to  be  old  tiU  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I*d  be  Albini  rather  than  myself. 

Itab,  Here  comes  your  little  favourite. 

Vict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Enter  Mirando,  ninning  up  to  Victokia,  and  taking 
birid  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  notice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  his  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

bob.  (/o  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  can*t  be 
troubled  with  thee. 

Mif>,  0  but  she  will !  I'll  scramble  up  her  robe, 
As  l^aughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  apples. 

Itab.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  I'll  kiss  tiiee  in 
her  stead. 

Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  O  were  I  but  so  tall ! 

bab.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Mir.  Thou  dost  not  know  f 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  {embracing  Mm.)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?   (embracea  him  again.) 

Mir.  He  loves  Victoria. 

Vict.  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 

Mir.  Because  she's  pretty. 

Isab.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  f 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 

Mir,  Ay,  that  I  have ;  I  know  who  loves  her 
grace. 

Vict.  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 
for  it. 

Mir.  {looking  slyly  at  her.)  It  is — it  is — it  is 
the  Count  of  Maldo. 

Vict.  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  old. 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 

Mir,  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  highness 
well. 

Vict.  Who  is  It,  then  ? 

bob.  Who  is  it,  naughty  boy  ? 

Mir.  It  is  the  handsome  Marquis  of  CarlatzL 

Vict.  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still: 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 

Mir.   Well  then,  indeeiit— I  know  who  loves 
Victoria. 

Vict,  And  who  is  he  ? 

Mir.  It  is  Mirando's  self. 

Vict.  Thou  little  imp  !  this  story  is  not  new, 
But  thou  Shalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Go,  run  before  us,  boy.  [took'd, 

ilftr.  Nay,  but  I'll  show  you  how  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  court 

Vict.  How  did  he  look  ? 

Mir.  Give  me  your  hands  be  held  his  body  thus ; 
{putting  hitnself  in  a  ridicuious  bowing  potttart,) 
And  then  he  whisper'd  softly  i  then  look'd  80| 

{ogling  with  hi*  tyu  ^€tUdly,) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  smiled  to  him 

{Throwing  down  his  eyes  4r^ecte^.] 
bob,  Tbou  art  a  little  knave,  and  must  be  w^hii^p'i 
[ExEVBT.  Mirando  Uadtng-  owt  Victtsm 
c^ectedly. 


ACT  III. 

SCERX  I. — Alf  OPEN  ST&EET,  OR  aQUAXLE. 

Enter  Roswbbbo  and  Fbedbrick,  bj  opponte  sides  d 

the  stage. 

Fred.  So  Basil,  from  the  pressing  calls  of  war. 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pleased. 

Ro8.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  noL 

Fred,  Now  pray  thee  do  confess  tbon  art  aslmned: 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  nauf^t 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  courage. 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  superior  virtue. 
What  say'st  thou  now,  my  candid  Ro^inberg, 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this. 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  of  approaching  battle^ 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pretty  lady's  suit  ? 

jRos.  Who  told  thee  this  ?  itwas  no  friendly  tUe; 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trusty  friend. 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wroiig*st  me 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  as  thou  dost,  Frederidr, 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  rash,  heedless  valour  ; 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred,  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boast  his 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  army's  fiite. 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks — 

Ros,  Go,  go,  thou*rt  prejudiced: 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  name. 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment. 

fYed.  No,  by  heaven  thou  wrong'st  me  ! 
I  do,  with  roost  enthusiastic  warmth, 
True  valour  love :  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eam*d. 

Bos.  Then  mayst  thou  now  these  generous  feel- 
ings prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  grizzly  hair 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  face  o'ershades; 
Where  now  the  scars  of  former  sabre  wounds. 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  piercing  eye 
Beneath  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
Its  yet  unquenched  beaiqs,  as  though  in  age 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  reneA^Sfj^ 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darken 'd  ma||||r 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  form 
He  onward  bears ;  nay,  e'en  that  vacant  sleeve 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side. 
Suits  not  ungracefully  the  velMR^  mi«ii. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  ^oiii 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'eri 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  is] 
Enjoy  the  generous  feelings 
And  make  an  old  man  happyt-'^Mr  [Zat» 
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Enter  OBOPFar. 

Fred,  Bimve  soldier,  let  me  profit  by  the  chance 
at  led  me  here  ;  I've  heard  of  thy  exploits. 
Getf,  Ah!  tbcnyoa  have  bat  heard  an  ancient  tale, 
hicb  has  been  long  forgotten. 
FredL  Bat  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
bough  generalfl  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fame, 
ay  dash  it  irith  neglect. 
Getff.  There  axe,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 
nerous. 
Fred.  Perhaps,  say'st  thou  ?  in  very  truth  there 

are. 
[ow  art  thou  else  rewarded  with  neglect, 
Whilst  many  a.  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
las  been  promoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus, 
lerved  not  Mairdini  in  your  company  ? 
9e  was,  though  honoured  with  a  valiant  name. 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier. 

Gt9f»  Your  pardon, sir:  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
Although  inferior  to  his  gallant  friend. 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

Fred.  The  brave  Sebastian ! 

Be  was,  as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
And  loved  a  goose-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
'VTbat,  dost  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
Thou,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk. 
Like  an  old  target,  hack'd  and  rough  with  wounds, 
Uliilst,  after  all  his  mighty  battles,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coflSn  laid, 
Unblemish'd  with  a  scar  ? 

Gecf.  His  duty  callM  not  to  such  desperate  service ; 
For  I  have  sought  where  few  alive  remain 'd. 
And  none  unscath'd ;  where  but  a  few  remainM, 
Thus  marr'd  and  mangled ;  (shoinng  Ais  wounds,) 

as  belike  you've  seen, 
0*  summer  ni^ts,  around  the  evening  lamp, 
^ome  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed, 
Jost  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
In  Savoy,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 
Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 
Bttt  twelve  were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
For  ever  after.    They  are  all  dead  now : 
I'tti  old  and  lonely. — ^We  were  valiant  hearts— 
Frederick  Dewalter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
Ai^ainst  the  devil  himself.    Pro  lonely  now ! 

Frel  I'm  gorry  for  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs ! 
^y  wert  thou  not  promoted  ? 

Gtqf.  After  that  battle,  where  my  happy  iate 
Had  led  me  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part, 
Cbafed  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave. 
The  worthless  favourite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
I  rashly  did  affront ;  our  cautious  prince. 
With  narrow  policy  dependent  made, 
I^ved  not,  as  I  am  told,  promote  me  then, 
^Ad  now  he  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 
fyetL  Fy, fy  upon  it !  let  him  be  ashamed: 
;  Here  is  a  trifle  for  thee — {offering  him  money.) 
<^f.  No,  good  sir  I 

I  bave  enough  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  l*m  in  want  I'll  thankfully  receive, 
Because  I^  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  brave. 
Fr«dL  You'JFe  proud,  old  soldier. 
Csqf.  No,  I  am  not  proud  $ 

For  if  I  were,  methinks  I'd  be  morose, 
^  willing  to  depreciate  other  men.. 


Enter  Bosurasao. 

Bos,  {dapping  Geot  on  the  shoulder,)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  ? 

Geof,  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well, 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

Ros,  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too; 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  oo  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour  dubb'd, 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Getff,  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courtesy, 
I  know  not  how — 

Ros,  But  see,  the  general  comes. 

Enter  Basil. 

Ros,  {pointing  to  Geof.)  Behold   the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bos,  {taking  him  by  thphand.)  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know, 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Geqf.  {taking  away  his  hrnd  in  confusion,)  My 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bas.  {taking   his    hand   again.)   No,    valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf.  My  humble  state  agreis  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bas,  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee. 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant :  'tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geoffry  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Whose  warlike  feats, child,  maid,  and  matron  know.' 
And  oft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  suQcient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand    . 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates ; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief. 
Known  only"  by  the  dates  of  bis  promotion  ! 

Geqf.  Ah !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
again. 
To  fight  beneathyour  standard, noble  general  $ 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  j^st. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do. 
Were  I  again  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
0 !  I  could  fight ! 

Bas,  And  would'st  thou,  fight  for  me  ? 

Geqf,  Ay,  to  the  death  ! 

Bas.  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts ; 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exrr  with  Geoffry. 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

Ros.  We'll  know  ere  long, 

Fred,  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face. 
For  one  so  wise. 

Ros.  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  ? 

Fred.  I^ow  ^«ign  not  ignorance,  we  know  it  alL 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court, 
Since  last  night*s  messenger  anived  from  Mi]an. 

Rot.  As  I*m  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Frtd.  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  immediately  ensue. 

Ro$.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not. 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally. 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come. 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred,  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join*d  them 
too — 
Then  Hearen  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still  I 
For  O !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants. 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Jlof.  Upon  my  simple  word,  I*d  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands. 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hnst  thou  no  fear  f 

Fred,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Ro8,  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Fear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the  mind, 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle, 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Rot,  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our. 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  natul>e  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight. 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit — ^Ha !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

{Shouting  it  heard  without.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  I'll  run  and  learn  the 
cause. 

Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  P 

Fred.  He  is  too  proud ;  he  was  displeased  with 
me, 
Because  I  offer'd  him  a  little  sum. 

Rot.  What,  money !     0,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit '. 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  hark  !  they  shout  again — ^here  comes  Valtomer. 

(Shouting  heard  without.) 

Enter  Valtombb. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  ? 

Vait.  O !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Rot.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Vait,  {patting  the  back  qf  hit  handt  acrott  hit 
eyet.) 
"Faith,  80  they  are  i  well,  well,  but  I  smiled  too. 
Tou  heard  the  shouting. 

Rot.  and  F)red,  Tes. 

Volt.  0  had  yon  seen  It ! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  troops ; 
Here,  in  the  graceful  state  of  manly  youth, 
'Is  daxk  £ue  brighten'd  with  a  generous  smile, 


Which  to  his  eyes  such  dashing  lustre  gare. 
As  though  his  soul,  like  an  unsheathed  sword. 
Had  through  them  gleamVl,  our   noble     geocnl 

stood. 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  heart-moving  words 
The  veteran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  refaeanwd. 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  stoim-scath'd  oak. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree. 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youthful  prime. 

JRof.  How  lookM  the  veteran  ? 

Vait.  I  cannot  teU  thee ! 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cheetful  looks, 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  honours  bravely 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  face  s 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech. 
Told  jo'er  his  actions  past,  and  hade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  countenance  changed; 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  convulsed ; 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  he  shed  some  tears : 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  shouted  loud  ; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  dioked 

voice, 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make ; 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming  tide 
Of  passion  came ;  high  o*er  his  hoary  head 
His  arm  he  tossM,  and  heedless  of  respect. 
In  Basils  bosom  hid  his  aged  face, 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  cry  arose  ;  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me  t  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me  s 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

jRos.  {giving  Vait  hU  hand.)  And  there,  take 

thoU  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 

Hark,  how  they  shout  again !  tis  nearer  now. 

This  way  they  march. 

Martial  music  heard.  Enter  Soldiers  marching  in  eidsr, 
bearing  OaoPFBr  In  triumph  on  their  ehooldeis 
After  ihem  enter  Basil  ;  the  whole  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  They  ctom  over  the  stage,  axe  joined  tf 
Bos.  &e.  and  ExxuKT. 

SCEITE  IL 

Enter  GAnmaoio  and  a  OmrruiBUxii  talking  as  th^ 

enter. 

Gaur.  So  slight  a  tie  as  this  we  cannot  trust: 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  him  here. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Oent.  And  so  you  think  this  boyish  odd  eonceit 
Of  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpose  serve  ? 

Gotir.  Yes,  I  will  maJce  it  serve  s  for  though  my 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  po8sess*d  his  mind,  as  though  it  were 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state, 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste, 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  fall  to  work. 
With  all  their  warm  heroic  feelings  roused, 
W«*U  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mutiny, 
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Whkh  nnst  ivtaid,  petbtpt  undo  him  quite. 
TbanSa  to  his  childish  love,  which  hu  so  well 
Procured  ns  time  to  tBmper  with  the  fools. 
G«a.  Ah !   but  thoee  feelings  he  has  waked 

writhin  them, 
hn  generous  feelings,  and  endear  himsell 
Gttwr,  It  n&atten  not;  though  generous  in  their 

nmtiue. 
They  yet  may  serve  a  most  ungenerous  end  i 
And  he  who  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly. 
Doth  raise  'within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 
To  scan  his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  ft>rth. 
And  sonnd  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  BasU 
Affects  all  difflcult  and  desperate  service, 
To  laise  his  fortunes  by  seme  daring  stroke} 
Having  unto  the  emperor  pledged  his  woid. 
To  make  his  troops  all  dr^tdful  hazards  brave  t 
For  which  intent  he  fills  their  simple  minds 
Widi  idle  tales  of  glory  and  renown  i 
Using  their  warm  attachment  to  himself 
For  most  unworthy  ends. 
This  is  the  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  friend} 
Mix  with  the  soldiers,  now  in  jolly  groups 
Around   their  evening  cups.     Iliero,  spare  no 

cost,       (givet  him  a  pitrte,) 
Observe  their  words,  see  how  the  poison  takes 
And  then  return  again. 
Gent,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[EzzuifT  severally, 

Scunc  m. — ^A  SUITE  or  ORAJII)  apartxerts,  wtth 

THKia  WIDE    DOOKS  THBOWIT  OPEN,  LIORTED  UP 
WTTH    LAJfPS,  AlfD    TILLED    WrFU    COXPAITT    IN 
MASKS. 
I 

Enter  several  Masks,  and  pass  through  the  first  apartment 
to  the  other  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  In  the  disguise 
of  a  wounded  soldier. 

Bag,  {alone.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight ! 
Within  the  blessed  compass  of  these  walls 
She  is  {  the  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Ooth  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
Is  with  her  fix>tsteps  pressed.    E'en  now,  peAxpif 
Amidst  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  part: 
There  will  I  go ;  she  cannot  be  conceal'd } 
For  but  the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
Will  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it. 
Though  in  a  thousand  masks.   Ye  homely  weeds,— 

{looking  at  hU  habit.) 
Which  half  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state. 
Beneath  your  kind  disguise,  0  !  let  me  prosper. 
And  boldOly  take  the  privilege  ye  give  i 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  her  side  i 
Thus  near  her  face  my  listening  ear  incline. 
And  feel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek, 
Her  fair  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
May  it  not  be  e*en  so  f  by  heaven  it  slnll ! 
This  once,  O !  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after, 
-  Ye  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monareh's  robes ; 
lodged  in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept  | 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  I'll  visit  ye, 
And,  gazing  wistfully,  this  night  recall. 
With  all  its  past  deU^ts^^But  yonder  moves 
A  slender  form,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe } 
It  moves  not  like  the  rest-- it  must  be  she ! 
{Goet  hattily  into  another  aparimentf  and  msMS 
Mrith  the  Maeki.) 


Enter  BosmBsne,  fantastically  dreased|  whh  a  willow 
upon  his  head,  and  soaps  d  sonneiSi  and  torn  leoers 
fluttering nmod  his  neck ;  pursued  by  a  groupof  Masks 
from  one  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  boot  at  him,  and 
posh  him  about  as  h»  enters. 

Iff  Moik,  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knave. 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Roe,  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  huSet  me : 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair ; 
And  as  this  woful  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandon'd  lover,  out  of  place  t 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  riiaped. 

2d  Matk,  What  canst  thou  do  ? 

3d  Matk,  Ay,  what  besides  offismding .' 

Roe,  O  \  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee ; 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be. 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
But  to  behold. 

Jsf  Afos^       Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool! 

i2os.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own,. 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights, 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  invent^ 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  so£t  maidy 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick. 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether— 

let  Mask,    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
{aeide.)   How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
count  .^ 

2dMaek.  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame? 

Rot,  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
111  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bound : 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks  i 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  futh,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
Ill  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edge, 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

dd  Matk,  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  ? 

Roe.  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  widls  for  one  dear  glance  s 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone, 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself,. 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wide  or  so. 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass^ 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid  I  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz— - 

4th  Afoifc.  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  best, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  f 

Rot,  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  affected  storm } 
Be  scolded,  frown 'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again  i. 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would,  foregp 
Sd2 
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The  bliM  of  one  to  ezereiee  it  thvs  ? 
O !  I  can  beer  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 

4th  MoMk.  (beaHng  him.)  Well,  bear  it  then,  thou 
hast  deserved  it  well. 

Rot,  "Zounds,  ladj !  do  not  give  such  heary 
blows  { 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  gnets. 

MA  Mask,  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  (br  my  swain  t 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows, 
Nor  thus  assume  my  rights. 

Ros,  Agreed.    Wilt  thou  a  grac&otts  mietrcss 
prove? 

6th  Mask,  Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as  thy 
genius  suits ; 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is, 
All  woment  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me« 
111  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smiles — 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown  t 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks  | 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate  { 
But  still  between  &e  whiles  1*11  careful  be, 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien. 
To  bind  thy  giddy  soul  with  flattery's  charm  i 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flattery  evef  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme, 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods  i 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled, 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 

JZof.  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 

bth  Mask.   And  moret  I'll  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  faithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid, 
Who  loves  you  with  sincerity  and  truth, 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammel'd  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside. 
And  such  a  one  become. 

Rot.  Well  spoke,  biuve  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
{Folhws  her  to  the  corner  qf  the  etage,) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  lace, 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmasks 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

(Unmasking.) 

JUb:  (ttfifiiasMfi^.)  Well,  hast  thou  guessM  me 
right? 

Ros,  (bowing  low,)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awicward  booby  of  me  now. 

Alb,  I've  joined  your  ttoUt  with  a  good  intent. 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  predous,  and  I  must  be  short. 
Ros,  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have. 
Most  honour'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex, 
Who  wear'st  thy  years  with  such  a  winning  grace  { 
Tliou  axt  the  more  admired  the  more  thoa  fadeat 


Alb,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  these  cuuiteoM 
words  t 
But  to  my  purpose— You  are  Basils  liieiidi 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  wan  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allured  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  misrhief  waits  him  here 
May  prove  the  bane  of  all  Us  future  days. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  bless  your  friend  and  you  f  I  love  you  bodk 


JRot.  (tflone.)  What  may  this  waxnlng  mean  f  I 
had  my  fears. 
There's  something  hatchmg  which  I  know  not  ol 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

{Throwing  away  his  papers  and  his  wiUoKS,) 
Away,  ye  scraps !  I  have  no  need  of  yov. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  wears: 
I  watch'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight; 
But  I  muit  search  again  and  find  him  out     [Exit. 

Enter  Basil  much  agluted,  whh  his  mask  in  his  hand. 

Bos,  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  fbllowM  every  fonn 
Where  aught  appear'd  of  dignity  or  grace: 
I've  listen 'd  to  the  tone  of  every  Toice  5 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  mask  ; 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  ipiagined  rustling  of  her  robes. 
At  every  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  night. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  jay%  f 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone !  0  spiteful  fate ! 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  is,  although  to  me  she  is  not. 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form. 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  eigoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee  f 
What  devilish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hoar  } 

0  heavens  and  earth !  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  dress  of  a  fimtale  conjurer. 

Mask,  Methinks  thou  art  impatient,  valisDt 
soldier  > 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely;  is  It  so  ? 

Bas,  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Mask,  I  have  some  potent  drugs  may  ease  thy 
smart. 
Where  is  thy  wound  ?  isH  here  ? 

(Pointing  to  the  bandage  on  his  arm.) 

Bas,  Poo,  poo,  begone ! 

Thou  canst  do  naught— tis  in  my  head,  my  heart— 
Tis  everywhere,  where  medicine  cannot  cure. 

Mask,  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wound 
Which  some  ungratefbl  &ir  one  hath  inflicted, 
And  I  may  eoi^ure  something  Ibr  thy  good. 

Bas,  Ah !  If  th(m  couldst!  what,  must  I  fool 
with  thee  ? 

Mask.  Thou  must  a  while,  and  be  examined  too. 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 

Bas,  1  caimot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence  stiD 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty. 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  formM  so  fair. 

Mask,  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  bear^ 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  f" 
Bas,  Alas !  she  shoots  from  such  a  hopeten  heig|it» 
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rVo  dart  of  mine  bsth  plume  to  mount  ao  hi, 
PTone  but  a  prince  may  dare. 

JlfoaJfe.  But,  if  thou  hast  no  hope,  thou  hast  no  love. 
JBoff.   I  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  had  no  hope, 
But  tliat  she  might  at  least  with  some  good  wiU, 
Some  ^ntle,  pure  regard,  tome  secret  kindness, 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  iw-as  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown : 
For  afae  regards  me  not;  despises,  sebms  me: 
Seoms,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  isronld  have  bled  for  her. 

Mask,  {dUeovering  herself  to  be  Victoria,  hy  $pMh- 
ing  in  her  true  voice,)  O !  no,  she  does  not 
[Exit  haetiiy  in  eottfurion, 
Bas.  [ttandsfor  a  moment  riveted  to  the  epot, 
then  holds  up  both  his  hands  in  an  eesiacy,) 
It  is  herself !  it  is  her  blessed  self ! 
O !  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  fears !  I  must  be  bold. 

[Exit  ttfter  ker, 

A  Dance  cf  Masks, 
Enter  Dvxb  and  Oauiubcio,  unmasked. 

Dujfcc  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 
The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not 
Gaur,  He  will  return  ere  long— nay,  there  he 
comes. 

Enter  GmTLiMix. 

Duke,  Does  all  go  well  ?  {going  close  up  to  him,) 
Gent,  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  now  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 
Bage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes. 
Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  would  betray 

them. 
That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  man  -' 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told. 
Swallows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 
Ganriecio  counsell'd  well  to  keep  him  blind. 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul ! 
He  is  so  fiery  he  had  spum'd  us  else, 
And  ruin*d  all  the  plot 
Duke,    Speak  softly,  friend— 111  hear  it  all  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  face  we  now  assume. 

Duxs,  Oaub.  and  Obnt.  retire  Into  the  Inner  apartment, 
appearing  to  laugh  and  ulk  gayly  to  the  different  Masks 
as  they  pass  them. 

B»enter  VxoToaUi  followed  t^  Basil. 

Vict,  Forbear,  my  lord  i  these  words  offend  mine 
ear. 

Baa,  Tet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offend, 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me; 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
0 !  hear  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 

Viet.  If  I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Bos,  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  fpeak. 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
I'd  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee. 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Vict,  I  fear,  my  lord,  ]rou  have  too  much  preflumed 


On  those  unguarded  words,  which  were  in  truth      i  So  do  not  I  ^  for  when  tis  dark  o'  ni^ts» 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  little  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right 

Bom,  I  thought,  indeed,  tiiat  they  were  kindly 
meant, 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungenerous  scorn, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Vict,  So  hx  thou'st  read  it  well. 

Bos,  Ha !  have  I  well  ? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict,  My  father  comes 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bos,  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Viet,  Aw9.y  I  hell  be  displeased — I  cannot  say^ 

Bos,  Well,  let  him  come :  it  is  thyself  I  fear  { 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir. 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict,  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — ^I  cannot  hate 
thee.  {Breaks  from  him  and  exit,) 

Bos.  {alone,)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me !  no,  tiwn 
canst  not  hate  me ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  MniAMno,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

ilft'r.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bas,  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  what  play* 
ful  fair 
Has  deck'd  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir,  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bas,  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir.  They  say  I  am  I 

And  now,  between  ourselves^  111  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  m^^ 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  Ufts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  feign  as  though  I  slept  $ 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lays. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  hands  % 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat ) 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bas,  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  press'd  so  dearly  f 
Delicious  urchin !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
( Takes  him  eagerly  up  in  his  arms,  and  kisses  him,} 

Mir,  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  lou^ 
So  furious  rough-^-sfae  doth  not  Idss  me  so. 

Bas.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  l^e* 
toria's? 

Mir,  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bas,  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  IM  sing. 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest 

Mir,  Otto,  thou  must  not!  *tisafrightfblplaee| 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  trees. 
Whose  spreading  bimdMS  shade  her  chamber  wallit 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  through  the 

ground. 
I  hear  them  many  a  time  when  I*m  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  bead. 
O !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord. 
To  sleep  alone  i'  the  dark  ? 
Bat,  Poor  harmless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  Masks. 
Itf  Mask,  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy  ?  \ 

Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  Mikamdo  in  the  middle,  and  range  them- 
selves round  bim. 

80N0.— ▲  OLBB. 

Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  blushing  smile, 
Downj  wings  to  steal  thj  way, 
Gilded  t)ow,  and  quirer  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  racel 

Who  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  dart) 

Who  is  he  that  from  the  wound  . 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  iound  f 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed  _ 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  head  9 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain  I 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  felt  thy  pain! 

(All  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid,  Then  enter 
a  hand  of  Satyrs,  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries  ;  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner,) 


Scene  I.' 


ACT  IV. 

STEEET  BEEORE  BASIL'^  LODOXirOS. 

Enter  Rosinbbbo  and  two  Offlcers 

Ros.  (spepking  as  he  enters,)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost 
1st  Of,  His  very  guards,  methinks,  have  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Ros,  [knocking  very  loud,)    Holla !  who's  there 
within  ?  confound  this  door  ! 
It  will  not  yield.    O  for  a  giant's  strength ! 
Holla,  holla,  within !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Enter  a  Porter  fiom  the  hoose. 

Ros.  {eagerly  to  the  porter,)    Is  he  retum'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  f 
Thj  face  doth  tell  me  so. 

Pffrt.  Not  yet,  my  told. 

Roe,  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  .'—— ■ 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way ! 
Ill  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port,  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  ni^t,  my  tord. 

Ros.  I  know  he  hath. 

2d  Of,  And  yet  tis  possible 

He  may  have  entered  by  the  secret  doori 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced, 
Is  dead  to  every  soimd. 

(Ros.  without  speaking,  rushes  into  the  house,  and 
the  rest  follow  hioL) 


Enter  Babil. 

Bas,  The  blue  air  of  the  morning  pinches  keenly. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah !  night  has  been  my  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her   chamber 

gleam 'd 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east 

Eoi^nter  RosmBsae,  Jtc  from  the  houee. 

IZoff.  Himself !  himself !    He's  here  !  he's  here  ! 
O  Basil! 
What  fnend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  thee  forth  ? 

Bas,  What  is   the  matter  which   disturbs  you 
thus  ? 

IZos.  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  disturb. 
Treason's  abroad :  thy  men  have  mutinied. 

Bas,  It  is  not  so ;  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  brain. 

1st  Off,  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  sober 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employed 
To  fill  your  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain, 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts. 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 

Bas,  What !  think  they  vilely  of  me  ?  threaten 
too! 
0 !  most  ungenerous,  most  unmanly  thought  * 
Didst  thou  attempt  {to  Ros.)  to  reason  with  their 

folly  ? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Ros,  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  storm. 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.-^— 
Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks. 
Like  subterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earthquake. 

The  vengeful  hurricane 
Does  not  with  such  fantastic  writhings  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  rage 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throng'd 
To  bring  back  cui-se  and  discord  on  creation. 

B€LS,  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impassion'd 
ones. 
Ill  go  to  them — 

Ros.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thousand  strong, 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bas,  No,  never,  never  ! 

There  is  no  mean :  I  with  my  soldiers  must 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  oflScers  all  stanch  and  faithful .' 

Ros,  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise, 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men ; 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  deferr'd. 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  him, 
And  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well  This  grieves  me  too— 

But  let  us  go^ 
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SCKKE  IIj-^rBE  BAMFASTS  OT  THE  TOWN. 

TIfte  Soldi«fa  ub  diKovtred,  diawn  up  In  a  diiordflriy 
loanner,  bolUing  and  speaking  b}g,  and  claibiag  their 
anna  uunultuously. 

Ut  SoL  No,  comrade,  no  i  hell  g»pe  and  swallow 
me. 
If  I  do  bodge  for  sueh  most  devilish  orders ! 
StiSol.  Huzza*   brave   comrades!    Who   ut^ys 

otherwise? 
3tf  SoL  No  one,hiUBfa !  oonfoond  alltreadierous 
leaden! 

{The  SoidUn  huzza  and  doih  thiir  armi.) 
6f&  Sol.  Heaven  dart  its  iieiy  lightning  on  Us 
head! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaoghter'd ! 
Sd  Sol,  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
Blaj  follow  onr  brave  genenL 

W  SoL  Cnne  his  name ! 

IVe  fottgfat  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
crack'd! 
2d  SoL  We  will  command  ourselvest  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
6lh  Sol,  Ay,  t^y,lbr  Kilan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
{Att  the  Soldiers  caet  up  their  caps  in  the  air  and 

huzza,) 
2d  Sol.  Yee,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  easy  service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldien ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !   no  flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely :  we're  the  masters  now. 
ll%ey  ail  ela^  their  armt  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aepeet  to  receive  their  general,  who 
fww  enters^ollowed  AyRosinberg  andXJfficere. 
Basil  valka  eloee  along  the  front  ranke  qf  the 
Soldters^lookingatthemveryttea^aetlyf  then 
retiree  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  orva, 
speaks  with  a  veryfkiU  loud  voice,) 
Bas,  How  is  it,  soldien,  that  I  see  you  thus. 
Assembled  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 
{A  eortfused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol- 
diers g  some  qf  them  call  out) 
But  we  ourselves  command:  we  wait  no  orders. 
{A  toftfused  noise  qf  voices  is  heaetdy  and  one 
louder  than  the  rest  caUs  out) 
Must  we  be  butcher'd  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 
{A  loud  clamour  and  clashing   qf  arms,  then 
several  voices  eaU  out) 
Damn  bidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 
Frederick  shall  lead  us  now 

(Others  caU  out) 

Well  march  where'er  we  list  i  for  Milan  march. 
Bos.  (waving  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  u)ith  a  very  loud  voice,) 
Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list  t  for  Milan  march. 
Sol.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

(The  murmur  ceases-'^  short  pause,) 
Bas,  Tes,  march  where'er  ye  list;  for  Milan 
march: 
But  as  banditti,  not  as  soldien  got 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
And  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
{A  great  clamour  asnongst  the  ranks    some  eall 
out) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  ( Others  call  out) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it. 

{One  voice  very  loud) 

Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 

(Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 

beaten  to  attack  himg  the  Officers  gather 

round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  drfend 


Bas,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal.  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
jRos.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bos.   {very   earnestly,)  Put   up,   my    friends. 
{Officers   still  persist,)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  Iriends  of  mine. 

Cflieers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  qff  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  19  to  the  front  <f  his  Soldiers, 
who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture,) 
Soldien  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought:  i'  the  fikce  of  hoirid  death/ 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on  1 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands^ 
That  ever  poorly  irom  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?   Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  1 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  feara  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  1 
But  what  shall  move  a  fiim  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dara  the  threaten'd  deed- 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
{A  confused  murmurs-some  qf  the  Soldiers  eaU 
out) 
March  us  to  MUan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  call  osd) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas,  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader.  111  command  ye  i 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me  1 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldien,  ye  shall  find  mt 
Still  more  relentless  in  punuit  of  vengeance  1 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
Then  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play  i 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  vnll,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me  9 
The  mim  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier  1 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept. 
{Soldiers  caU  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
1st  M.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith, 
To  toad  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  1 


1 


BAILLIE. 


Yon  have  agreed  to  sell  your  soldien'  blood, 
And  we  liaTe  thed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 
Boi,  Hear  me,  my  soldiers 
2d  Sol.  No,  hear  him  not,  he  means  to  cozen  you. 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 
{Endeavottring  to  ttir  vp  a  noi$e  and  eanfmUn 

amongst  them.) 
Boi,  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  Irom 
heU 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 
(Seizes  upon  2d  Soldier,  drags  him  out  from  the 
ranki,  and  wretts  hit  armt  from  Aim;  then 
takes  a  pittolfrom  hie  side,  and  holds  it  to  his 
head.) 
Stand  there,  damn'd  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent } 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
1*11  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  damn*d ! 
(The  Soldiers  keep  a  dead  silenes—itfter  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech.) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.— 
Tou  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service. 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory  $ 
And  if  in  tliis  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troops 
80  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  proud  at  heart. 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
X  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  yield 
To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train'd  to  anns. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host. 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  ro3ral  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim'd  our  arms. 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love. 
Safe  and  ignoble  service — ^be  it  so — 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Tour  own  destruction.    Well  for  Pavia  march. 
To  join  the  ro3ral  army  near  its  walls ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead. 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
111  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  feUows, 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 
{A  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks.  Sol- 
diers call  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{Ail  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  stilL 
Bas,  How  can  I  be  your  general  ?  ye  oDey 
As  caprice  moves  you ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  sacred  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove — 
You're  weary  grown — I've  been  too  hard  a  master— 
Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 
Bas,  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledge 


Unto  no  easy  services—hardships,  toi]s. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion  $  and  when  all  is  o'er,  I 

Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  say  ye  now  ?  I  spread  no  tempting  lox^— 
A  better  finte  than  this,  I  promise  none. 

Soldiers.  We'll  follow  BasiL 

Bas.  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  give  f 

{A  deep  pome.) 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms ! 

{They  all  lay  dawn  their  arms.) 

If  any  here  are  weaiy  of  the  service. 

Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  they  shall  have 

A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes ; 

And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 

The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owes  them. 

Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  resume. 

'        {They  all  resume  their  arwa.) 

Bas.  {holding  vp  his  hands.)    High  heaven  be 

praised ! 

I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  toldierk 

Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  master. 

With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north. 

Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  refuse. 

For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gallant  troops. 

(  Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  it  amongst  them.) 

{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  i  «sa| 

(jf  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  about  him, 

calling  out) 

Our  gallant  general !  (  Others  call  ost) 

Well  spend   our  hearts'  blood   for   thee,  noble 

BasU* 

Bas,  And  so  you  thought  me  false  ?  this  bites  to 

the  quick ! 

My  soldiers  thought  me  false  .* 

{They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  ermod  eagerlji 

around  him.    Basil,  waiving  them  eff  with  ku 

hands.) 

Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their  ranks.) 

Tis  well— retire,  and  hold  yourselves  prepared 

To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 

Till  you  are  summon 'd  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  you. 

For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 

There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  traitor's  heart 

(7^  Soldiers  begin  to  march  eff,  and  music 

strikes  up.) 

Bas.   {holding  up  his  hand.)     Cease,   cease, 

triumphant  sounds. 

Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  reproach. 

Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph !  but  this  hour 

To  us  no  glory  brings — 

Then  silent  be  your  mareh— ere  that  again 

Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall  move, 

A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  must  pass. 

And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stain. 

[HxEunr  Soldiers,  silent  and  dejected. 

Enter  Fuobbiox,  -who  starts  back  on  seeing  Basil 

alone. 
Bas,  Advance,  lieutenant  s  wherefore  shrink  ye 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  firont  your  man  though  arm'd  with  fiowiuiig 
death. 


BASIL. 


HaTC  yon  done  au^t  the  TvHent  should  not  do  f 
I  fear  you  have.  (Fred,  looks  eoftfttsed,) 

With  seciet  art,  and  fahe  in^vation. 
The  simple  untaught  soldiers  to  seduce 
From  their  sworn  duty,  might  hecome  the  base, 
Become  the  coward  well ;  but  O !  what  villain 
Had  the  dark  power  to  engage  thy  valiant  worth 
In  such  a  work  as  this  ! 

JWd.  Is  Basil,  thftn,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 
On  a  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 
It  were  a  libel  on  his  royal  master  $ 
A  foul  reproach  upon  fair  fortune  cast. 
To  call  me  valiant : 

And  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 
To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

Bag,  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts, 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  ? 
Thou  art  by  nature  brave  and  so  am  I ; 
But  in  those  distant  ranks  moves  there  not  one 

{pointing  of  the  stage,) 
Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  form'd 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  hia  untrophied  grave  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  f    I  dare  be  sworn  there  does. 
FV-etf.  What  need  of  words  ?    I  crave  of  thee  no 
fitvour, 
I  have  offended  'gainst  arm'd  law,  offended. 
And  shrink  not  from  my  doom. 
Bag,  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  feai'st  not 
deaths 
On  scaffold  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him ;  and  if  thy  proud  soul. 
In  sullen  obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace, 
E*en  be  it  to.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  pardon. 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 

Fred.  It  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  enemy — 
I've  been  unjust  to  thee — 

Bos,  I  know  thou  hast ; 

Bat  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forgive  thee  all. 
Fred,   My   lord !   my  general !     O   I   cannot 
speak  ! 
I  cannot  live  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 

Bat.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  man 
From  error  tum'd, — canst  live  and  be  my  friend. 

(Raising  Fred,  from  the  ground.) 
Foibear,  forbear !  see  where  our  friends  advance  t 
They  must  not  think  thee  suing  for  a  pardon  $ 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  come, 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell. 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 

fVsd.  No  cunning  traitor  did  my  faith  attempt. 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him :  but  of  late. 
I  know  not  hoW'— «  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  work'd  within    my  breast,  and    made    me 

wretched^ 
I've  lent  mine  ear  to  foolish  idle  tales. 
Of  very  zealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 
Bos.  Softly,  our  ffiends  apptoacb— of  this  again. 

[£«XJtUJIT. 

Scsme  nL— AH  apajit]I£xt  nr  xAsn.'ft  LonoxRoa. 

Enter  Basil  and  Boaunnua. 

Rot.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  fheet 
Ust  ni{^t  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind. 


And  cursed  thine  ill-timed  absence.— 
There's  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court, 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  morning's  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect 

Bat,  Nay,  nay,  my  friend ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou  knowest. 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmen  do } 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  ^oot  wiles  misled. 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force. 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused. 
The  animating  sight  of  something  noble. 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design, 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions. 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine, 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates. 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured  t 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  ? 

Rot.  Ah !  there  is  something,  friend,  in  Mantua^ 
court. 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  barefaced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bos.  Nay,  'tis  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinbeig, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  distrustful. 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  fklse  ? 

IZos.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince— 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour *d  secretly. 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  the  Frank. 

Bos.  And  so  thou  thinkest — 

Rot.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  night  that  good  and  honourable  dame. 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  friendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  begailed^ 
Unmask'd  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  friend. 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much ;  and  hadstthou  seen 
How  anxiously  she  urged — 

Bat.  {interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  earth 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  fieaki. 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam  !  Ah  !  no,  no,  no ! 
It  cannot  be  !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  say,  she  urged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
Ii)  secret  politics ;  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  frien^^ 
And  she  would  have  me  hence— it  must  be  so. 
O !  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  Rosin* 

berg? 
She  urged  it  earnestly — how  did  she  urge  it  t 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  sh^? 

Rot*  O  Basil !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  foUy, 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Moat  admirable,  brave,  determined  man ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  tiansporti  thea  thus. 
Thittkat 


BAILLIE. 


Bat,  IwiUnotteUtbaewbatlthmk. 

Rot,  BatlcangueuitwelUanditdeeeiTettlMe. 
Lwve  thif  dtteited  place,  this  iatml  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cnnniiig  plots  thy  ruin* 
A  wldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  teU  tiiese  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
That  brave  Piscaio,  and  his  royal  troops. 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fouf^t. 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  ? 

Bat,  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  bnin  with  fended 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice. 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment  i 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
WorUi  years  of  other  tame. 

Rot.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fetal  beauty  of  that  woman. 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so ! 

Bat,  Tts  most  ungenerous 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand. 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dear^. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Rot,  God  knows  my  heart !  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain; 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  feir  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise. 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part : 
But  for  the  present,— fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat,  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld. 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared. 
Yet  talk*8t  as  though  she  were  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown : 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thou^ts. 
And  vainly  tiy'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat 

Rot,  9o  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves, 
Tet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier  .* 

Bat,  Have  done,  have  done !  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rosinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
ini  Ifantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot,  Then,  faith !  tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now  s 
Ay,  on  the  instant    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame, 
Though  yet  uncheerM  e*en  by  that  tempting  lure, 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

JKos.  What,  dost  thou  mean — curse  on  the  paltiy 
thought ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart. 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour. 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  f 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard. 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison'k  walls. 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E'en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun  i 
Though  placed  by  fete  where  some  obstructing 

bound. 
Some  deep  impassable  between  us  roU'd, 


And  I  might  yet  ttnr^nmm  high  towering  cliff 

Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  afer^ 

Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  and  mocn  j 

Nay,  thou^  within  the  ciide  of  the  mooQ 

Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  retam. 

And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  nij^t^ 

And  upward  turn  my  ever-gasng  eye. 

Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 

Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be  s 

My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  stiU  Sfdote^ 

And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away ! 

How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  loves  like  inc» 

Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

Jlof.  But  with  such  hope,  my  feiend,  how  stand 
thy  fears  ? 
Are  they  so  well  refined  ?  how  wilt  tiioa  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  hi^fevonr'd  ptrinoe 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her? 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  it  always  be  ? 

Bat,  By  heaven  thou  dost  contrive  but  to  toe* 
ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  giveet ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayest 

Jlos.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  gnU^ 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  st^is. 

Bos.  Go,  rather  save  thjTself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seized  thy  breast. 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-like  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  eaptiot. 
Lean  direct  myself. 

Rot.  Tes,  do  thyself. 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat.  I  scorn  thy  thought  t  it  is  beneath  my  soontt 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung— en  artful  woman  I 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too ! 

Rot,  1  mean  not  to  impute  dish<me8t  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute— 

Bat.  No,  'feith  thou  canst  not 

Rot.  What,  can  I  not  /  their  arts  all  womtt 
have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend. 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  feme. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  plas^ 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march* 

Bat.  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  o'er  nc 
thus. 
Be  general,  and  coDunand  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot,  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a  spacSi 
0  !  curses  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basils 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  warmth, 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  } 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  ngr  fidsod, 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend  I 

Bat,  Say  kinsman  rather  i  chance  has  Unk^  ^ 

SOI 

Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sever'd  fsri 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are  %  our  thoughts  unlike  i 
My  breast  disowns  thae    thou'rt  ao  ftisod  of 
mine* 


BASIL. 


£m.  Ah !  have  I  then  ao  iofig,  so  deirly  loved 


^  often,  with  an  elder  brother's  cere, 
Thj  chiMislk  rambles  tended,  shared  thy  sports  t 
rui'd  up  by  stealth  thy  weary  school-boy'k  task } 
Taught  thy  young  arms  thine  earliest  feats  of 

strength; 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serre  with  thee  i 
And  say'st  thou  now,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  thy  kinsman  then. 
And  by  that  title  will  I  save  thy  name. 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    Indulge  thy  will. 
1^1  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick : 
And  yet  I  shall  not  feign — ^I  shall  not  feign ; 
For  thy  unkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  will  be  said  that  Basil  tarried  here 
To  save  his  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still ; 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed. — 
( Basil  walks  «p  and  dmtm  in  great  ogitaHan,  then 

tfops,  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  seems 

to  be  overcome,    Rosinberg  looks  at  him  ear' 

nestlff.) 

O  blessed  heaven,  he  weeps ! 

{Runs  i(p  to  him,  and  catches  him  in  his  arms.) 

0  Basil  I  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
And  is  it  possible  I've  moved  thee  thus  ? 

Bos,  [in  a  convftised,  5roX;en  voice,)    I  will  re- 
nounce'—I'll  leave— 

Ros,  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Bas,  I'll  Mantua  leave— 111  leave  this  seat  of 
bliss*- 
Tins  lovely  woman — ^tear  my  heart  in  twain^ 
Cast  off  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched — ^miserable-— 'Whate'er  thou  wilt- 
Dost  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Ros,  O  my  friend !  my  friend  ! 

1  love  thee  now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee. 
I  most  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kind : 

Each  pang  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  through  my 

heart; 
Then  spare  us  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit. 
And  meet  the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops    are 

ready- 
Let  08  depart,  nor  lose  another  honr. 
(Basil  shrinks  from  his  arms,  and  looks  at  him 
with  somewhat  qf  an  vplfrtUding,  at  the  same 
time  a  sorrowful  look,) 
Bas.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
111  see  her  once  again,  and  then  depart 

Ros,  See  her  but  once  again,  and  thou  art  ruin'd  ! 
It  must  not  be— if  thou  regardest  me— 
has.  Well  then,  it  shall  not.  be.    Thou  hast  no 

mercy ! 
Ros,  Ah !  thou  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  after-life 
For  what  now  seems  to  thee  so  merciless, 
fioi.  (siningdownveryd^eetediy.)    Mliie after- 
life !  what  is  mine  after-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  eome ! 
A  hopeless  darimess  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
I've  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyes ; 
I've  heard  the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice ; 
Tre  seen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart : 
,   My  doom  is  closed ! 


Ros,  {hangingover  him  with  pity  and  t^ection,) 
Alas !  my  friend ! 

Bas,  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear^ 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return  .* 

i2ot.  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  glory. 
The  fields  i^  lair  renown  are  still  before  thee ; 
Who  would  not  bum  such  noble  fsune  to  earn  ? 

Bas,  What  now  are  arms,  or  £ur  renown  to  me  ? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  wHl— and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war ;  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood ; 

(starting  from  his  seat,) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel  I 
Welcome  once  more  !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 

Enter  Isasslla. 
Jsab,  [to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  you 
noble  count : — 
Bas,  [startifig,)    What  dost  thou  say  .' 
Ros,  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

Mt,  The  princess  bids  toe    greet  you,  noble 
count: 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate 
She  with  her  train— 
Bas,  What,  she  indeed,  herself  f 

bob.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bas.  Thank  heaven  for  this !  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Ros,  [taking  hold  of  him.)    Stay,  stay,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas.  Let  go  thy  hold :  what,  must  I  be  a  brute, 
A  very  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heaven ! 

[Breaks  from  him,  and  Exrr.) 
Ros,  [striking  his  forehead.)    All  lost  again  I  iU 
fortune  light  upon  her  ! 

[T\irning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame  ? 

Jsab.  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not  call  it  soi 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
JRos.  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful 
snares, 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Jsab.  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will— 
Ros.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  call  it  ? 
It  is  your  shame !  a  short-lived  tyranny. 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt 

Jsab.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule, 
Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 

Ros,  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  the  ungenerous  task. 
'Faith  !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it — Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

[Going.) 
bab.  O  would  I  could  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
Row  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn ! 

[ExEinrr  severally. 

Scan  IV.— A  sumfER  apartmeut  m  thx  ooim* 

TKY,  THX  winnows  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  FOBJBST. 

Enter  Vbctokia  in  a  hunting  dross,  followed  by  Alksi 
and  ISABSLLA,  speaking  as  they  enter. 

Vict,  [to  Alb.)    And  so  you  will  not  share  our 

sport  to-day? 

2E 
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Aib.  BfydBjnoffipolkihouId^rathubeo'er, 
Bat  tlKNi,  my  elutige,  hast  Inpt  mt  youthful  stilL 
I  should  most  glidlj  go  i  bat  sinee  tho  dawn, 
A  hea?7  lickness  hangs  apon  mj  hsoiti 
I  CBBiiot  hunt  to-day. 
Vici.  Ill  stay  at  homo  and  noiso  tiieo,  dear  Al« 

binL 
JUb,  No,  no»  tfaov  ahatt  not  stay. 
Viet.  Nay,  bat  I  will. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  ehoeifol  bom 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb,  Not  Twy  sick. 

Bather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
111  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 

Viet  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  lOon  retum  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyiell 
/sofr.  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
field  : 
Tour  highness  heais  it  ?  {MuHe  vfithout,) 

Viet,  Tes,  my  Isabella  { 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat. 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return, 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye. 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 
O !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 
bob.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb,  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 
Viet,  Tou  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 
Alb,  Fy !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee. 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  poin  ? 
O !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it .' 

Viet.  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe : 
For  now  in  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do;  in  truth  I  do  not 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 
I  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Aib,  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  ftrewelL 
Viet,  0  no  I  that  will  not  be !  twill  peace  re- 
store i 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  BO  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      [MuHe  heard  toithouL) 

Hark, hark!  again! 
All  good  be  with  you !  I'll  retum  ere  long. 

[ExEvxTT  Victoria  and  Isabella. 
Alb,  (so/o.)  Ay,go,and  every  blessing  with  thee 

My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  chaige  I 
I«Qce  vapour,  from  tiie  mountain  stream  art  thou. 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air. 
And  shifts  its  fleetiag  forai  with  every  braese. 
For  ever  vaiying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 
Endearing,  geneioas,  bountiftd  and  kind  i 


Vain,  fuKiful,  and  %d  of  worthies 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent  i 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make  } 

For  still  thy  good  and  anuable  gifts 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not,  ■ 

And  such  a  Vitching  mien  thy  follies  show. 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof. 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace. — 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  ? — ^It  grieves  me  much. 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  he  comes,  I'll  watch  his  st^s, 

And  speak  to  him  myself. — 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 
Which  siHy  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like — I  did  not  feel  it  long: 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast. 

As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind.       [Eur. 


SCERX    Vw— -A    VERT    KBAUTIlin.    OfltOVE     III 

ronssr. 

Music  and  horns  heard  afiur  o(^  whilst  hamaBiea  aad 
dogs  appear  pasring  over  the  stage,  at  a  graat  difunee* 
Enter  YicToaxA  and  BxsxLf  as  if  Just  alighted  6am 
their  horses. 

Vict,  {epeaking  to  attenianf  wUkaut.)  Lead  on 
our  horses  to  the  further  grove. 
And  wait  us  there.— 

( To  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fngnmt  is, 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoois  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer'fe  moon  } 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Ba§,  0 !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing ! 

Viet,  1  love  this  spot 

Ba»,  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  die 

Viet.  See,  through  the  twisted  boughs  of  those 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  bright'ning  foliage  play. 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bat.  As  though  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Viet,  Still  most  unlike  a  garment  i  small  and 
sever'd  t 

{Twming  rounds  and  perceiving  that   he  ii 
gaging  at  her,) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 

Bag.  Ah  !  what  should  I  rsgaid,  where  should  I 
gaze? 
For  in  that  far  shot  gtenoe,  so  keeoly  waked. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  &ir  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Viet,  Remember  you   have   promised,  gentle 
cqunt. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 

Bat,  Ah !  wherefore  should  my  tongae  akme  be 
mute? 
When  eveiy  look  and  eveiy  motion  tell. 
So  plainly  teU,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  knro  thee,  worship  tbee! 

(Victoria  lookt  h/mgkif  and  di^ieuel) 
Ah  I  pardon  me,  I  know  not  wh>t  I  sey. 


BASIL. 
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kh !  frown  not  thus  !  I  cannot  see  thee  frown, 
m  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
tat  O !  a  reined  tongue,  end  bunting  heart, 
Are  hard  at  once  to  bear.r*-Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Viet.  Weni  think  no  more  of  it }  well  ^uit  this 
spots 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 
Bat  twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend  c 
Here  man  j  a  time  we  wander*d,  arm  in  arm  t 
We  loved  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  bve  to  haunt  it  stilL  (Basil  atartB,) 

Bos.  His  favourite  patfap— a  friend— here  arm  in 


(Clatping  kU  hands,  and  ndtin(f  tJum  to  hU 
head.) 
Then  there  is  such  a  one ! 
[Droopmg^  hU  head,  and  looking  distractedly 
upon  the  ground,) 

I  dieamM  not  of  it    - 
Vict,  [pretending  not  to  see  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown. 
He  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path, 
Is  it  not,  count  ? 
Sas.  It  is  a  gloomjr  one ! 

Vict.  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cheeifuL 
Bas,  I  thought  you)r  highness  meant  to  leave  this 

spot? 
Vict.  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  well  take  our  way ; 
For  here  he  often  walkM  with  sauntering  pace. 
And  listen'd  to  the  woodlark's  evening  song. 

Bos.  What,  must  I  on  his  very  footsteps  got 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ! 

Viet.  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown, 
That  he  would  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  f 
Bos.  Your  brother!  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother  ? 
That  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
h  he  indeed  your  teother  ? 
Vict.  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bat.  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
blees  him ! 
I  eoald  weep  o'er  him  now,  died  blood  for  him ! 
I  eottld— O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
[Walks  vp  and  doom  toith  a  hmried  step,  tossing 
abovt  his  arms  in  transport  j  then  stops  short 
and  runs  up  to  Vietoiia.) 
Ii  it  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Vict.  It  is  indeed  i  what  thoughts  disturbM  thee 

so  ? 
Bos.  I  will  not  tell  thee  i  foolish  thoufl^tt  they 
were. 
Heaven  bless  your  brother ! 

yitt.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too  I 

I  have  bnt  him;  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers, 
Aad  thou  wert  one  of  jtfaem! 
Bas.  I  would  fly  iiom  thee  to  earth**  utmost 
bcrtndf. 
Were  I  thy  brother— 
^ad  yet  methinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
Fief.  And  wherefore  would  ye  w  ? 
Bat.  To  place  her  near  thee^ 

^  soft  companion  of  thy  hours  to  prove, 
^^  when  fat  distant*  sometimes  talk  of  me. 
Thou  eottldst  not  chide  a  gentle  sister's  caret. 
Periiaps,  when  rumour  ftcm  the  dittsat  war, 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadflil  slaughter  ^sn^ 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheeK, 
And  kindly  say,  How  does  it  fare  with  Basil  ? 
Vict.  No  more  of  this— indeed  there  must  no 

more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes: 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  soon  will  we  return, 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exn 

Bat.  [looking  ttfter  her  for  some  time.)  See  with 

what  graceful  steps  she  moves  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise. 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold, 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  small 

mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange, 
What  would  in  others  strange,  olr  awkward  seem) 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  aim 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goee; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

view'd 
Tho  distant  landscape  t  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  steps — ^will   she    look 

back? 
Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still, 
Nor  dreadthat  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah !  I  must  believe  it. 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utter  i 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good! 

Enter  Muskbojbb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mess.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Alt.  What  tidings  bring'st  thon  r 

Mbss.  Th'  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Parviat  walls. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  they  fought?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er? 

Mess.  Yes,  conquer'dj  taken  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman, 
Fou^t  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  twoid 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  ibes, 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bat.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made  pri- 
soner ? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mess.  The  King  of  France. 

Bas.  Thou  saidst— thy  wosds  do  ring  so  in  miae 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense — ^the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Meet.  It  is,  my  lord.   Piscaro  stayed  your  eomiBgy 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  wero  bold. 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought 
Tbey  bravely  fought,  my  lord! 

Bat.  I  hear,  I  hear  theeb 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  Should  wring  my  heeit 
To  hen  they  brav^  fought  !^ 
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Th^  bravely  fought,  whilst  we  by  lingering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  ! 
Perdition .'  shame !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Mbu,  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain } 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  souL 

1  view'd  the  closing  armies  from  afar  j 
Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread. 
Which  seem'd,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o'er. 
Like  the  wild  marshes*  crop  of  stately  leeds. 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me  ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life !    What  heaps  of  bleedine 

slain! 
Bat,  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent * 

(  WaUa  about  distractedly,  then  stops  short.) 
Who  sent  thee  here  f 

Mess,  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  mareh  his  tardy  troQps  to  distant  quarters. 

Bos.  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  weH,  it  shall  be  so. 
( Tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go, 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess,  Vl\  follow  after  him ;  he  is  distracted  i 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 


Enter  Vxotoru  as  if  frightened,  followed  by  Isabblla. 

Vict,  [to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  hun  as  he 

pass'd  thee  too  ? 
&ab.  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vict,  I  met  him  with  a  wild  disordered  air, 
In  furious  haste ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look, 
But  pass*d  away,  and  spoke  not    Who  art  thou  ? 

{To  the  Messenger,) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 

Mess,  No,  rather  good  as  I    should  deem  it, 
madam. 
Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  BasU. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Vict,  (foMess.)  Ah,  there  it  is  i  he  was  not  in 
the  fight 
Run  after  him  I  pray — nay,  do  not  so- 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinbeig, 
And  bid  him  follow  him— I  pray  thee  run  ! 
Mess.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  I'll  go. 

Vict,  ffo,  no,  I'm  weU  enough ;  I'm  very  well  j 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[Exit  Messenger, 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame  .' 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

*«*•  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  ? 

Vict.  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart— 
I've  wnck'd  a  brave  tosmH  honour ! 

£zxT,  tem^  t^oM  Uabella.  I 


ACT   V. 

SCEKE  I.— A  DAXX  TCOHT  ;  ITO  HOOF,  BUT  A  RT 
iTABS  GLIKXESnrO;  THE  STAGE  BEniBEBn  'iS 
MUCH  AS  CAN  B£  DISCO  VEXED  FOX  THEDAXOnsl 
A  CHTJXCHYAXD  WITH  FAXT  OF  A  CHAPIL  AlB 
A  WUro  OF  THE  DUCAL  PALACE  ADJOWnfGTO  IT. 

Enter  Bawl  with  his  hat  ofl;  his  hair  and  hi«  dres  i. 
disorder,  stepping  slowly,  and  stopping  .emal  u»»  u 
listen,  as  u  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  any  one. 

_  •  I 

Bos,  No  sound  is  here:  man  is  at  iest,asdl 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  fiwie.— Her  window^ 
dark; 

No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  beam. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze 
And  bless  her  stilL    All  now  is  dark  for  me\ 

{Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  g^) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones .'  each  by  his  kindred  hid 
Still  in  a  hallow'd  neighbouiship  with  those,    * 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared;' 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay. 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o*er. 
And  bless  his  memory  still  !— 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  corse. 
To  rot  above  the  earth ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  approach, 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place,' 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    O  cursed  wretch ! 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  shouldst  thou  bsn 
died. 

Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  through  their 
tears. 

Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

{A  light  seen  in  Victoria'*  vnndov.) 

But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appeals. 

How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 

Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shadow  moves, 

A  slender  woman's  foim :  it  is  herself ! 

What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  ? 

That  drooping  head  ?  alas .'  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 

Alas  ]  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 

Whose  voice  was  gladness^  and  whose  presence 
bliss. 

Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  wo ; 

It  is  for  me  thou  wo^pest    Ah!  were  it  so, 

Fall*n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  frim  human  sight  concealM, 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  toy  haunt  might  steal, 
To  see  and  love  thee  itm.    No,  no,  poer  wretch ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she -weeps,  and  scorns  thee 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

{Pauses,  stm  lotOcing  at  the  window,) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
ShaU  I  glide  post  thee  in  the  midnight  hour, 
Whilst  thou  pereelvest   it   not,  and  think'kt 
perhqw 
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^  bat  tbc  movinfiil  bicesa  that  passes  by  ? 

[Ptnamem  again,  and  gaxa  at  the  window^  tiil  the 

light  ^iaapptare.) 
rSs  gone,  *tis  gone !  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

Imst! 
lie  Imst  impression  of  her  heavenly  formt 
lie  Ijkst  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives  t 
rhe  last  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwellings 

am  BO  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
'arevrell  !  farewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 
^lome  fated  deed !  come  horror  «nd  despair ! 
lere  lies  iny  dreadful  way. 

Sater  Oaorpar  from  behind  a.toinU 

Getf,  O !  stay,  my  general ! 
Bos.  Art  thou  from  the  grave  ? 

Geqf,  O  my  biave  general  \  do  you  know  me 
not? 
1  am  old  Geoffry,  the  old  maim'd  soldier, 
Ton  did  so  nobly  honour. 

Bos.  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable: 
Thou  bast  no  shame,  ttiou  need*st  not  seek  the 

dark 
lake  fallen,  fameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 

Geqf.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  general ! 
Ah!  speak  not  thus!  thou*rt  brave,  thou'rthonoair'd 

ftilL 
Thy  soldierls  fame  is  £ar  too  surely  islsed 
To  be  o'erthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
l*ve  beard  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  heart, 
And  yet  shall  live  to  cast  my  cap  in  air 
At  glorioQS  tales  of  thee."— 

Bos.  Forbear,  forbear .'  thy  words  but  wring  my 

•oul. 
Geqf.  O !  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maim*d  Geoffry. 
O  \  do  not  go  ?  I've  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
(Loytffg'  hML  cf  Basil  a»  he  attempt t  to  go  awajf. 
Basil  s/ops,  aetd  lookt  around  tjq^on  him  with 
tqftnete,) 
Bom.  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  honour'd 
veteran !  < 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Oeqf,  Return,  my  lord;  for  love    of  blessed 
heaven, 
Seek  not  such  desperate  ways  !  where  would  you 
go? 
Bos.  Does  GeoflVy  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

( Struggling  to  get  free.) 
Let  go  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  do  some  violence  to  thy  hoary  head-^ 
VThat,  wilt  thou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

[Breaks  violently  from  him,  and  Exrr.) 
Geqf.  Cursed  feeble  hand !  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition  ! 
I  cannot  run.    Where  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
He  should  have  met  me  here.    Holla,  Fernando ! 

Eoter  FaaMAvno. 
We're  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me ! 
IHd  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  early  here, 
For  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 

fer.  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 

Geqf.  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright 
Bat  do  thou  nm  with  speed  to  Roslnbeig* 
And  he  will  follow  him  I  na  swtftly,  man ! 

[EUUJIT* 
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SCENS  IT.— A  WOOD,  WILD  AND  SAVAGE  ;  AH  XlfTXT 
TO  A  CAVS,  VERT  MUCH  TAROIXD  WITH  BEtWf 
WOOD,  IS  SBEH  IH  TBE  BACKOmOUirD.  THE  TIMS 
BEPBESBHTS  THE  DAWN  OV  MOUmfO.  BASIL  IS 
DBOOVEKED  STAlfDIirO  NEAE  THE  FBOlfT  OT  TBE 
STAGE,  IN  A  THOVURTTXn.  POSTUBE,  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE or  PISTOLS  LAID  BT  HIM  ON  A  PIECE  OP  PBO* 
JECTING  BOCK  ;  HE  PAUSES  POB  SOMX  TIME. 

Bat.  {alone,)    What  shall  I  be  some  few  short 

moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  oi  that  awAil  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment. 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest. 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thouj^t 
Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  111  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire. 
In  frozen  golfs  of  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void. 
Bat  cannot  live  in  shame — (Posso.)  O  impious 

thought ! 
Will  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 
On  all  but  those  who  are  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 
The  poor,  faH'o,  froward  child  p  {Pautes,) 

And  shall  I  then  against  his  will  offend. 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  > 

0  !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  think  no  more — ^it  turns  my  dizzy  brain — 

It  is  too  late  to  think — ^what  must  be,  must  be — 

1  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

[Takes  vp  the  pistols,  and  walks  up  and  down, 

looking  wildly  around  him,  then  discovering 

the  cave*8  mouth,) 

Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave. 

Where  an  uncoffin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace. 

And  hide  its  foul  corruption  from  the  earth. 

The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  foot. 

I'll  do  it  here. 

{^Enters  the  eave  and  Exrr ;  a  deep  silence  /  then 

the  report  ef  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  eave, 

and  soon  after.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Valtomer, 

two  Officers  and  Soldiers,  aXmost  at  the  same 

moment  by  different  sides  pf  the  stage.) 

Hos,  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 

Valt,  How  came  ye,  soldiers  ?  heard  ye  that 

report  ? 

Is^  So/.  We  heard  it,  and  it  seem'd  to  come  £rom 

hence. 

Which  made  us  this  way  hie. 

Ros,  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 

{A  groan  heardfrom  the  cave,) 

[To  Valt.)  Ha !  heard'st  thou  that  f 

Valt,  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

(A  second  groasL) 
Bos.  Ha !  thero  again ! 

Valt,  From  this  cave's  mouth,  so    daik    and 
choaked  with  weeds. 
It  seems  to  come. 

Ros.  m  enter  first.  [briers  t 

Iff  Off,  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'er  with 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left, 
Thero  Is  another  mouth  of  easier  access  i 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 

Bos.  Then  shew  the  way,    [Szsu«T« 

SbS 
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SCCRK  III. — THE  IRBXOE  OT  TU£  CAVE. 

Basil  discovered  lying  oa  the  ground,  wiih  his  hesd 
raised  a  liiile  upon  s  few  stones  and  ^ith,  the  pistols 
lying  beside  himi  snd  blood  upon  his  breasL  Enter 
RosiKBBso,  VALToiatB,  sod  Qrnosss.  Bosinberg, 
upon  seeing  Basil,  slops  short  with  horror,  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  lime. 

Volt.  Great  God  of  h«aTen !  what  a  sight  is  this  ! 
(Roslnbeig  runs  to  Basil,  and  ttoopa  down,  by  hi$ 

tide.) 
Rot,  O  Basil !  0  my  friend !   what  hast  thoa 

done  ? 
Bat,  (covering  hit  face  vnth  hit  hand.)    Whj 
art  thou  come  f  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Rot.  Thou  know'st  me  not — ^I  am  thy  Aosinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me.  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bos.  Shame  kaows  no  kindred :  I  am  fall'n,  dis- 
graced; 
My  fame  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Rot,  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove  i 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall'n  as  thou  art— and  yet  thou  art  not  fall'b  $ 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on. 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bat.  Ah  Rosinberg  !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  % 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire  t 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  foi^tten.— • 
And  0 !  my  friend !  something  upbraids  me  here, 

(laying  hit  hand  on  hit  breatt.) 
for  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  ursurp'd  it  o'er  thy  better  worth. 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt ; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
Mot.  (taking  Basil's  hand,  andpretting  it  to  hit 
breatt.)    Rend  not  my  heart  in  twain !  0  talk 
not  thus  ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  myself. 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride ; 
I  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bat.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinberg ' 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Victoria — 

IZof.  0  curse  that  woman  !  she  it  is  alone- 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bat.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    0  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Rot.  I  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bat.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle  with  her  % 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death  i 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Rot,  m  do  what  thou  desirest. 

Bat,  I  thank  thee,  Rosinberg;  my  time  draws 

near. 
(Raiting  hu  head  a  little,  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
Is  thert  not  boom  one  bwe  ?  tra  we  alone  f 


Rot.  (tnaking  a  tignfor  the  Officers  to  retire.) 
'TIS  but  a  sentr}',  to  prevent  intrusion. 

Bat.  Thou  know'st  this  desperate  deed    from 
sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out :  I  am  unblessM  of  men^ 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think  j  when  I  am  gone,  my  friend, 
O !  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  an  offending  spirit ! — Pray  for  me. 
What  thinkcst  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here. 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  ? 

Ret,  Thou  wilt  find  mercy — my  beloved  Basil- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — ^I  will  implore-^ 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — ^I  will  pray  for  thee — 

Bat,  Thid  comforts  me — ^thou  art  a  loving  friend. 

(A  noise  ipt/Aoiif.) 

J2os.  (to  OfL  wUhout,)    What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  Yaltombb. 

Valt,  (to  Ros)  My  lord,  the  soldiers  all  insist  to 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  generaL 

Bat.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call  me  so  ^ 

Rot,  Tbln  let  them  come  ! 

Enter  SoLomas,  who  gather  mmd  BaaiL,  and  look 
moumftillf  upon  him ;  be  holds  out  his  hand  to  then 
with  a  fainl  smile. 

Bat.  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kindly  meant 
I'm  low  in  the  dust ;  God  bless  yon  all,  brave 
hearts! 
Itt  Sdl.  And  God  bless  you,  my  noble,  noble 
general ! 
Well  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol.  Ah !   had  you  stayed  with  us,  my  noble 
general, 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
(3d  Soldier  endeavour t  next  to  tpeak,  but  cannot ; 
and  kneeling  down  by  Basil,  covert  kit  face 
with  hit  cloak.    Rosinberg  tumt  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  weept,) 
Bat.  (in  a  very  faint  broken  voice.)  Wliere  art 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberg — 
Come  near  to  me«— these  fellows  make  me  weep : 
I  have  no  power  to  weep — give  me  thy  hand — 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp — my  heart  beats  strangely— 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  would  be  few — 
Remember^— 
Rot.  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bat.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me, 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ground — 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot — give  no  offence. 
I  fain  would  say — ^what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 

(A  deep  pautej  after  a  ftMe  ttruggle,  Basil 

expiret.) 
Itt  Sol.  That  motion  was  his  last 
2d  Sol.  His  spirit's  fled. 

Itt  Sol,  God  grant  it  peace !  it  was  a  noble  spirit ! 
Ath  Sol,  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  rouse  a 

braver. 
Itt  Sol.  Alas !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse  him 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  bhist  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  Sol,  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  not  wake 
a  braver. 
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3d  Sol,  How  plMMDtlv  be  shued  our  budest 
toU! 
Onr  coanest  food  the  daintient  fare  he  made. 
4th  Sol,  Ay,  maij  a  time,  i'  the  cold  damp  plain 
has  he 
With  cheerful  eountenance  cried, "  Good  rest,  my 

hearts !" 
Then  wnpp'd  hhn  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
£*en  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
(Roainberg  all  this  timt  eontiiwm  hanging  over 
ihe  hody,  and  gazing  tg^on  it.    Valtomer  now 
endeanourt  to  draw  him  away.) 
Volt,  This  is  too  sad,  my  lord. 
Hot.  There,  seest  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fiz'd,  so 
pale? 
Ah!  what  an  end  is  this!  thus  lost!  thus  MVnl 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course. 
Where  he  so  nobly  strove  i  till  cursed  passion 
Came  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil. 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    O  Basil !  Basil ! 
Volt.  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 

here. 
Bo9,  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  soul. 
Volt.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight. 
Time  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Rot.  He  was — 0 !  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
Volt.  («/»//  endeavouring  to  draw  Mm  away.) 
Nay  DOW  forbear. 
JZos.  I  loved  him  from  his  birth ! 

Volt.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Roe,  What  say'st  thou  ? 
Volt,  Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 

Rot,  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown ;  for  £hat  the  church 
All  sacred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 
Is^  Sol.  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
wretch. 
Be  laid  unhonour'd  in  the  common  ground  ? 
No  last  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  ?  ^ 

No  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be* 
2d  Sol.  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven ! 
In  the  most  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
He  shall  be  laid :  in  face  of  day  be  laid  i 
And  though  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 

teeth, 
We  will  fire  o!er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  grasp  a  musket 
Several  Soldier e.  Let  those  who  dare  Ibrbid  it ! 
Ro8,  My  bravo  companions,  be  it  as  you  wilL 
(  Spreading  out  Ms  arms  as  if  he  would  embrace  the 

Soldiers. — They  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
Valt,  Nay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 
now. 
For  see  a  mournful  visiter  appears. 
And  must  not  be  denied. 


Enter  Tic  ToaiA  and  Isabslla. 

Vict.  I  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 

fled? 
(Rosinberg  points  to  the  body  without  speaking. 
Victoria  shrieks  out  and  falls  into  the  arms  <tf 
Isabella.) 
bah.  Alas !  my  gentle  mistressy  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Viet,  (recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and  let  me 
look  upon  him. 
0 !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruln'd  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ! 
O !  I  have  murder'd  thee ! 

{Kneds  dawn  by  the  body  and  bends  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound ! 
(Laying  her  hand  upon  his  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  again, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas !  alas ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  hear  my  call. — 
Ros.  No,  madam  $  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me?  0!  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Ros.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid: 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm. 
Short  as  it  violent  is  {  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze. 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day. 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd. 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  face  of  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
'Thou'lt  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
Ros.  Forgive  roe,  heed  me  not ;  I'm  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateAil  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee ; 
I  must  forgive  thee:  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  bless'd 
thee. 
(Yictoria  goes  to  throw  herself  upon  the  body  but 
is  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  who 
support  her  in  their  arms  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  away  from  it.) 
Viet.  0  !  force  me  not  away  !  by  his  cold  ooise, 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    0 !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  bow  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

(to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love  % 
And  him  I'll  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay .^ 

Near  his  lone  tomb  I'll  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit : 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

(Struggling  to  get  loose,) 
Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
(They  let  her  go,  and  she  throws  herself  t^on  tht 
body  in  an  agony  qfgritf.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus.— Yet  I  must  curse- 
Heaven's  curses  l^ht  upon  her  damned  fatiier. 
Whose  crooked  pdUcy  has  wrought  this  wreck ! 
bob.  If  he  has  done  i^  yoi|.are  well  revenged. 


BAILLIE. 


For  lU  hii  hiddm  plots  detected  we. 

Gavriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own, 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoj  betray'd ;  who  stnight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  diesdf ul  threats  to  Mantua* 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not  t 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terqis 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Rat.  Art  thou  suxt  of  this  ? 

bob.  I  amt  mj  loid. 

Ro$.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Vm  glad  ont,  0 !  Vm 
gladont! 
It  should  be  BO !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'knidst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  daj !  scom*d,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scom'd  by  the  very  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  £slls. 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin  i 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise  ( 
For  pity  Uke  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day. 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height. 
His  alterM  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'b. 

[fiJLKUIIT. 
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FEBSONS  OF  THB  DBABU. 


Ds  MoMFoar. 

Bbkbmvblt. 

CovMT  F^BBBBO,  FVi0nd  to  De  Monlbit  wid  Beienvalt. 

Mamvbl,  SertN0iX  to  De  Moofort. 

Jbbokb,  De  Monfon's  o<d  Landlord. 

CoNBAD,  an  ar^ul  ShuM. 

Bbbwabo,  a  Mamk, 

Monks,  Oentlemen,  OiBceri,P^e,  4v.  ^ 

WOMEir. 

Jamb  Db  M  omfobt,  auUr  to  De  Monfoit 
CoviiTBM  Fbbbbbo,  Wff^  to  Ptobeig. 
TuBBBSA,  Servant  to  the  Coontesi. 

Abbeei,  Nnns,  and  a  Lay  Sister,  Ladiei^  ^v. 

S*  Scene,  a  Ttmnin  Germany. 


ACT  L 

SCEKS  I.—- JEBOn's    House      A    LABOE    OLD- 
FASHIONED  CHAMBER. 

Jer.  (spetOctiifirtMott/.)  This  way,good  masters. 

Soter  Jbbohb,  beaHng  a  light,  and  followed  by  MAinna., 
and  Servants  carryiog  Inggafs. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 

This  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best 

He  tskes  me  unawares i  but  ill  preparedt 

If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice, 

I  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturb'd,  good  Jeionie  | 

Thj  howe  is  in  most  admiinble  ovderi 


And  they  who  travrt  o' eoU  wlnlsc  nlgMs 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer.  He  is  not  Iw behind? 

JUan.  A  Uttte  way. 

{To  the  8erva$Ut,)  Go  you  and  wait  below  till  he 
arrives. 

Jer  [ekaking  Manuel  by  the  hautd.)  Indeed,  ay 
friend,  I^  glad  to  see  yon  here, 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man.  I  marvel  whetefare  too,  my  honest  Jetoms; 
But  here  we  are;  prithee  be  kind  to  us. 

Jer.  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  love  your  master: 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man  x 
A  better  inmate  never  cross'd  my  door. 

Jifan.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  he  wss. 
Liberal  he'll  be.    God  grant  he  may  be  quiet 

Jer.  What  has  befaU'b  him  f 

Man.  I  cannot  tell  thee; 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  well. 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grumbled  tbes. 

Man.  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  him 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  times  is  he 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful, 
He  galls  my  nature — ^yet,  I  know  not  how, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  roe  to  him  still. 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicious  nstore, 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  ofience  into  a  favour. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so :  so  will  not  be : 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer,  Ay,  thou  art  right ;  for  now  I  call  to  miod 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust  suspicion. 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  £sult,  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  stilL 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  o'  the  sudden 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  grateful  thanks, 
And  would  not  be  restrain'd  from  pressing  on  me 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant 

Man,  "Tis  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago, 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimes  come 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  heart. 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  stilL-^And  then  his  sister  too ; 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  queen: 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor, 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  bad  bless'd 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  lord. 

Jer.  Comes  she  along  with  him  f 

Man,  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her, 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal 'd  his  secret  route; 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much. 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet. 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  guess. 
Would  fkll  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  alL 
What  could  I  do  /  0  'tis  a  noble  la4y ! 
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Jtr,  All  this  it  stzangjD—Bomething  distajrlw  his 


Belike  be  is  in  lore. 

JdiM.  No,  Jerome,  do* 

Once  on  si  tinie  I  served  a  noble  master, 
Whoee  joath  was  blasted  with  untoward  love, 
And  he  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
For  ever  tossM,  led  an  unquiet  life ; 
Tet,  when  unruffled  by  the  passing  fit. 
His  pale  wmn  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  moYed  a  kindlj  heart  to  pity  him. 
But  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour. 
Still  bears  that  gloomy  sternness  in  his  eye 
Which  powerfully  repels  all  sjrmpathy. 

0  no  *  good  Jerome,  no ;  it  is  not  love. 

J!er.  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the  gate  ? 

(Lis/entng'.] 
He  is  arrived^-stay  thou — I  had  forgot— 
A  plague  apon*t !  my  head  is  so  confused — 

1  will  return  i'  th*  instant  to  receive  him. 

[Exrr  luutUy, 
{A  great  hustle  tDithmU.    Exrr  Manuel  with 
lighti,  and  returns  again,  lighting   in  De 
MoNTOKT,  as  if  just  alighted  from  his  jour' 
ney.) 
Man.  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 
gladly. 
And  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
DeMon,  Tis  wea 

Jfan.  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge? 
8o  please  you,  say  my  lord. 
DeMon»  {tttrotoing  himself  into  a  chair,)  Wher- 
e'er thou  wilt 
Man,  I  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  you 
came.  {Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

De  Man,  Move  what  thou  w:ilt,  and  trouble  me 

no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  assistance  of  other  SeroantSy 
sets  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Monibrt  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  poS" 
ture.) 

Soier  JsaoMBi  bearing  wine,  &c.  on  a  salver*  As  he 
approaches  Db  Moiivobt,  Mamusl  pulls  him  bj  the 
sleeve. 

Man,  {aaide  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now|  he 

will  not  be  disturbed. 
Jer,  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house. 
And  offer  some  refreshment  ? 

Man,  No,  good  Jerome. 

Softly  a  Uttle  while:  I  prithee  do. 
(Jerome  walks  sqftly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  gets  bMnd 
De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 
face,) 
Jer,  (aside  to  Manuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
alterM  man  is  here ! 
His  eyes  are  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pal»— 
He  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 
De  Mon.  Who  whispers  there  ? 
Man,  Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

ier,  I  joy  to  see  you  here — ^I  crave  your  paidoor— 

I  fear  I  do  intrude.^ 
De  Mon,  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
Jer,  How  faxes  it  with  your  honour  ? 
DsMon,  Well  enoQglL 


Jer,  Here  is  a  little  of  the  &vourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me* 

{FUU  a  glass,) 

De  Mon,  (itfter  drinking,)  I  thank  you,  Jerome^ 
*tis  delicious.    . 

Jer,  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

De  Mon,  And  how  does  she  ? 

Jer,  Alas,  my  lord  .*  she's  dead* 

De  Mon,  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest. 

Jer,  How  well,  my  lord  ? 

De  Mon,  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  dead, 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  e'en  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault, 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest 

Jer,  Wo's  me!   I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head^ 
She  set  my  house  in  ordei^— 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last, 
Bade  me  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  stilL    (De  Monfort  walks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes,) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distress'd  you,  sir  $ 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon,  (taking  Jerome's  hand.)   1  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer,  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon,  Would  she  were  living  still  i 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer,  0  no !  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

(Loud  knocking  without,) 

J)e  Mon,  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours. 
To  make  this  cursed  noise }  (To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exrr  Manuel. 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed  \ 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport 

Jer.  I  hear  unusual  voices-— here  they  come.    * 

Re-enter  Manvsl,  showing  in  Count  FaBBaao  and  hl0 
Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

FrA,  (running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort !  most  unlook'd  for  pleasure  ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate. 
His  face  recall'd,  and  learnt  the  jojrfiil  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here ! 
De  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  (Bowing  to  the  lady,) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

JVe6.  No,  say  not  so ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play'd. 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  ? 
De  Men,  0 !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross  our 
brain. 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the   mtmnf 
trackleasi 
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And  yet  a  ■tnagv  coaipomided  motirs  nuke, 
Whenfme  a  maii  shoaU  bend  bis  eTening  wmlk 
To  th'  etst  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  H  not  often  BO  ^ 

Freb.  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  yon  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind. 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  blisi : 
Ah !  how  ii  she  P    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

De  Men,  (con^nsad.)  She  is— I  have— I  left  my 
sister  weU. 

Iddy.  (to  Frebeig.)  My  Frebeig,  yon  are  heed- 
less of  respects 
Ton  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

JV«d.  Respect !  no»  madam ;  princess,  empress, 
queen. 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Moofort. 

Lady,  {turning from  kimditpUaMtd  to  Mon.)  Ton 
are  fatigued,  my  lord;  you  want  reposes 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

Freb,  Ha!  is  it  so? 

My  friend,  your  &€e  is  psle,  have  you  been  ill  ? 

Do  Mon.  No,  Freberg,  nos  I  think  I  have  been 
welL 

Frob,  {thaking  kU  head.)  I  fetr  liion  hast  not, 
Monfort— Let  it  past. 
Well  re-establish  thee:  well  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends. 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours. 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outralue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life. 
The  rest  dull  breatiiing  sleep. 

JDs  Mon,  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  ead  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  stifte. 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heayen-fired  souls 
WiMMe  magic  power  creates  them.    Bless'd  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends. 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

Freb,  Judge  for  thyselfz   in  troth  I   do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accomplishM  strangers  new  to  Ambergi 
But  Just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  aneedote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks, 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

DeMon.  How  is  he  callM  ? 

Freb,  1  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  focet 
I  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  (to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  rei^st 
to  make. 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of  some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  eoontiy- 

womens 
n^Mnomow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
>  and  gay  I  beneath  my  loof 


Music,  and  dance,  and  reveliy  shall  leigB ; 

I  piay  you  come  and  grace  it  with  your 

Jk  Man,  You  honour  me  too  much  to  be  denied. 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  sir;  and  in  return  for  this. 

We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  yea  to  wpoa^ 

Freb,  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  nighi— sweet  sleep 

to  thee  I  (2\»  De  Monfort) 

De  Mon,  (7\»  Freb.)  Good  nig^t.    (7V»  Lady,) 

Good  night,  fair  lady. 
Lady.  Farewell ! 

[ExKUiiT  Freberg  0nd  Lady. 
De  Mon,  (to  Jer^  I  thought  Count  Frebcig  had 

been  now  in  France. 
Jer,  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  been  informed. 
De  Mon,  Well,  well,  prepare  my  beds  I  will  to 
rest  [Exit  Jerome. 

Do  Man,  {atide.)  I  know  not  how  it  is, my  lieart 
stands  back. 
And  meets  not  this  man's  k>ve^ — ^Friends !  rarest 

friends! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  bookform'd  sage. 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  tiie  moon, 
rd  court  from  him  proscription,  yea,  abuse. 
And  think  it  proud  distinction.  [Eur, 

Scene  II. — a  small  APAnTMEifT    izr    jEMOuxh 

HOUSE  S  ▲  TAHLE  AXn)  BnEAKTAST  SET  OUT. 

Enter  De  MoMFoar,  followed   hf  Mavvbl,  and  earn 
himself  down  by  the  table,  with  a  cheeifal  fiioe. 

De  Mon,  Manuel,  this  morning^  sun    shioef 
pleasantly  t 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheerfuL 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  much  { 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  pure  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood; 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

[Filling  a  cup  qf  coffee^  and  drinking,) 

Man,  Ah !  sure,  my  lord, 

No  air  is  purer  than  tiie  air  at  home. 

De  Man,  Here  can  I  wander  with  assured  steps, 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path. 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  (  Stopping  rtorf .) 

Jlfon.  What  says  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields. 

De  Mon,  Think'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  io 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  sldns  in  fort«ie*8  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul— Ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease. 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Man,  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  audi  hooid 

scath! 

They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 
De  Jtfon.  (s/koMn^  A»s  Aaid.)  We  mark  the  bollov 

eye,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  geit  disturbed  of  wealthy  honour'd  men. 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 
Man,  'Tis  very  true.    God  keep  yon  well,  rttf 

lord! 
De  Men,  I  thank  thee,  Manvel,  I  am  vtiy  wefl* 
I  shall  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  sun. 
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[  go  to  rerel  it  with  fpnghtly  dames, 
And  driy«  the  night  away. 

( Filling  another  ct9»»  ami  drinking^) 

Man.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 

DeAfoiu  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.    Then, 
honest  Manuel, 
Put  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  purse. 
And  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Here  is  one  too,  for  Bremer  t  he  loves  wine  t 
And  one  for  Jaqnes  x  be  joyful  all  together. 

Enter  Sbkvant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off, 
Tour  countryman,  the  Marquis  Resenvelt 
De  Mtn,  luartingfrom  his  ietU,  and  letting  the 
-cup  fall  from  hit  hand.)     Who,  say 'at 
thou? 
Ber.  Maiquis  Rezenvelt,  an'  please  jrou. 
Le  Mon.  Thou  liest— "it  is  not  so— it  is  impos- 
sible ! 
Ser,  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  yon^ 

sell: 
De  Mon.  Fool !  'tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
hast  seen. 
And  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight 
Jk  Mon,  (daeking  his  clenched  hand  violently 
upon  the  tabUf  and  overttaming  every 
thing.)    Heaven  blast  tl^  sight !  it  lights 
on  nothing  good. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon  htm. 
De  Man. , What,  dost  thou  still  insist  ?  Hhn  must 
it  be? 
Does  it  so  please  thee  well  ?    (Servant  endeaiootin 

to  speak.)  Hold  thy  damn'd  tongue ! 
By  heaven  Til  kUl  thee!  (Going  furiously  yp  to 
him.) 
Man.  {in  a  soothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord ;  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
IVe  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
His  lord  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so. 
But  thought,  perhaps,  it  might    displease  your 
honour. 
Dt  Mon.   {becoming   aU  at   once    coim,  and 
turning  sternly  to  Manuel.)   And  how 
darest  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
What  is't  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amberg  ? 
Bat  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy, 
That  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come. 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempts  to  speak — ^De  Monfort  stamps 
vnth  his  foot.) 
Take  thine  ill-favour'd  visage  from  my  sight. 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

And  go  thou  too ;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exit  Manuel. 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
out  f  opens  it  and  lookt.) 
Bnt  u  he  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 
{Goes  to  the  opposite  door,  opens  it,  at^  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  all  the  fury  cf  gesture  and 
walkt  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
It  is  too  much :  by  heaven  it  is  too  much .' 
He  haunts  me— stings  me— like  a  devil  haunts— 
HtH  make  a  raving  maniac  of  me— Villain ! 


The  lir  wherein  thou  drmwlst  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me— Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  (Potiscf.) 
But  no  $  thou  think'St  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile  i 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  si^t^ 
I'll  stay  and  &ce  thee  stUl. 

{Knocking  at  the  chamber  door,) 
Ha .'  who  knocks  there  ? 
Freb.  {without.)  It  is  thy  friend,  De  Monfort 
Do  Mon.  {openiitg  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  FaauRO. 

Dreb*  {taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thoa 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresh'd  thee  ? 
i>8Jifon.  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep. 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

JVf 6.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
DeMon,  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  foolish 
cause. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
FrA.  {shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort ! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love  t 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
DeMon,  I  have  no  grief:  distress  me  not,  my 

friend. 
Dreb,  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  tfaon  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
DeMon.  Frebeig,  thou  know'st  not  man}  not 
nature's  man. 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts,      • 
Foul  fantasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away !  it  is  delusion  all. 
FrA,  Well,  be  reserved    theni   perh^w    I^ 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  ? 
Fr^.  T'lB  early  still ;.  a  long  day  lies  before  ns  i 
Let  us  enjoy  it    Come  along  with  me  s 
I'll  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon,  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb,  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

{Taking  hU  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee  s 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Aezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pulls  his  hand  hastily  from  Frebeigp 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha!   what  is  this?     Art    thou  pain-stricken, 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  offended  t 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mm,  No,  all  men  are  thy  friends. 
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fVcb.  No,  sAj  not  all  men.    Bat  thon  art  offend- 
ed. 
I  we  it  welL    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  beie» 
He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
De  Mon,  What  dost  thon  mean  to  say  ?  What  ist 
tome 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 
FrA,  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 
him. 
He  praised  you  much. 
Jk  Mon,  I  thank  him  for  his  praise    Come,  let 
us  move : 
This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

(Starting.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 

Frib,  Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
De  Mon,  (proudly,)  No !  let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  ?    Ho  !  Manuel ! 

Enter  Mah  vxL. 

What  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Jtfon.  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  .that  you  are  within. 
IMMon.  (angrily.)  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not  ?  Let  him  ascend. 
(A  long  pause,    De  Monfort  walking  ^p  and 
down  with  a  quick  pace,) 

Enter  Rszbkvxlt,  and  mns  freely  up  to  De  Monfort. 

Rez,  (to  DeMon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome ! 
De  Mon,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez,  (to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Freb.  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rez.  O,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you. 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived. 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  (Prou^y.) 

Rez.  Nay,  say  not  so  $  not  too  much  honour, 
surely, 
Unless,  indeed,  'tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon.  (eortfueed.)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it 
Rez,  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming. 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
De  Mon,  (to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Re- 
zenvelt with  ejected  indifference.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man? 
Dreh.  My  cheerful  friend  ?  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
De  Mon,  Count  Waterlan. 
Freb,  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon.  (very  confuted.)  O  pardon  me— it  was 

at  B41e  I  knew  him. 
fW6.  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  mentlonM  yon. 


He  seem'd  amazed ;  and  fain  be  would  h&Te  leant 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  h^tpinen. 
He  question'd  hard,  and  hardly  wouM  belieTC, 
I  could  not  satisfy  his  strong  desire. 
Rez,  And    know  you    not  what    brings    De 

Monfort  here  ? 
Freb,  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez,  0!  nisloveofme. 

I  have  but  two  short  ^ys  in  Amberg  been, 
^d  here  with  postman's  speed  he  follows  me. 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb,  (to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rezenvelt  eo  sadly  missM 
with  you  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

De  Mon,  Not  altogether  so  s 

Some  witlings  and  jest^nongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is  wise. 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core  i 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

JFVefr.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  gay. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  glus : 
They  suit  not  placid  mom. 
{  jTd  De  Monfort,  who,  after  walking  impatiently 
up  and  down,  comes  close  to  hie  ear,  and  lays 
hold  of  his  arm.) 

What  would  yon,  Monfort  ? 
De  Mon.  Nothing— what  i8*t  o'clock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  forgot — tis  early  stilL 

(TVmi  otoay  again.) 
Freb.  (to  Rez.)  Waltser  informs  me  that  yon 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez,  Yet  111  be  honest  s 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
(Whilst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  waOte  up  and 
down  impatiently  and  irresolute  i  at  laet  palls 
the  bai  violently.) 

Enter  SsavAMT. 

De  Man.  (to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  want  ? 

Ser.  I  thought  your  honour  rung. 

DeMon.  I  have  forgot— stay;  are  my  horses 
saddled  ? 

Ser,  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  ride 
to-day, 
After  so  long  a  journey. 

De  Mon.  (impatiently.)  Well— tis  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not  [£xit  Servant 

Rez,   (smiling  significantly.)  I  humbly  crave 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 
And  make  ray  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now| 
Another  time  I  shall  be  less  unkind. 
(To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Frd»,  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  I'll  return  again. 

[Exeunt  Rezenvelt  and  Freberg. 

De  Mon.  [alone,  tossing  his  arms  dietractedly.) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  accursed 
Than  this  man's  presence  gives— 
Abborzed  fiend  I  he  hath  a  pleasure  too. 
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A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives  ! 

O !  the  side  glance  of  that  detested  eye  I 

That  conedous  smile  !  that  full  insulting  lip  I 

It  touches  eveiy  nerve ;  it  makes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  sbalt  thou  have !  determined,  deadly  hate. 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Bfalignant  villain ! 

The  renom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish. 

And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it. 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth : 

I  loathed  thee  when  a  hoy. 

That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus ! 

And  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is, 

That,  like  a  hireling  flatterer,  at  his  heels 

He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 

0 .'  I  could  curse  him  too !  [Ezrr. 


ACT  IL 
ScEiix  L— A  VBRT  srLEffnm  APAmTiiKiiT  nr  cotTnr 

raEBBBA'to  HOUSKy  FAWCIFULLr  DXCOmATED.  A 
WU>E  FOLDZNO  DOOB  OFENZD,  SHOWS  AHOTHES 
MAGHXnCEirr    boom    USBTEO    up    to    BECEIVE 


Eaier  ihna^  the  fbldiflg  doors  the  CouMT  and  Cooirrsss, 

richly  dressed. 

iV«6.  {leaking  round.)  In  troth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well « 
They  suit  those  lofty  walls.    And  here,  my  love. 
The  gay  proftision  of  a  woman's  fsncy 
Is  well  d&splay'd.    Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Than  gavdty  show. 

Lady.  U  it  not  noble  then  ?  (Be  tkakakiBktad.) 
1  thought  it  so  ( 
And  as  I  know  yon  love  simplicity, 
I  did  intend  it  should  be  simple  too. 

FrA.  Be  satisfied,  I  prays  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  the  hour  ? 

Lad$.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
With  the  loud  entry  of  our  IroUck  guests. 

Enter  a  Pass,  richly  dressed. 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall. 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

Page.  No,  far  unlike  to  them  j  it  is  a  stranger. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe  i  but  when  she  smiled. 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abashM, 
Metbought  I  could  have  compass'd  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fur  > 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  ibolish  stripling ! 

She  has  bewitch*d  thee'.    Is  she  large  in  statui^  ? 

Page.  8o  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic  i 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found  in  troth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  siace. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it. 
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'  She  is  not  deck*d  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  wavmg  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady,  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy  i 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freb,  (ttarting  from  hU  seaty  where  he  hat  been 
fitting  during  the  conversation  between 
the  Lady  and  the  Page.)  It  is  an  apparition 
he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort  [Exit,  hastily. 

Lady,  [displeased,)  No }  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page.  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Freberg 
iMdy,  Perhaps  it  is  not  she — I  fear  it  is— 
Ha!  here  theyi  come.    He  has  but  guessM  too  welL 

Enter  Fbibibo,  leading  )n  Jam  Da  MoMFoaT. 

Freb.  {presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest. 

Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes  I  Pardon 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far ; 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

Jane.  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
cotmtess  i 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again ) 
I  am  a  bold  introder  on  this  hour, 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend. 
But  Freberg  has  inform*d  me-^ 
( 7V>  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well,  you  boj  ? 

Frdf.  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane.  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind  i 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o*  the  sudden  press'd. 

Freb.  It  may  be  so,  I've  known  him  otherwise : 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jane,  Not  so.  Count  Frebeig,  Monfort  is  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye  { 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb.  {bowing  toith  great  respect.)  So  will  I 
say; 
I'll  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  offend  you. 

Lady.  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast ; 
Ere  long  you'll  see  him  here. 

Jane.  I  thank  you  traly,  but  this  homely  ditss 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb.  {pointing  to  her  dress.)  Such  artless  and 
majestic  elegance. 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple. 
Will  make  the  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane.  {smiUng,)  Ney,  nay,  be  more  consistent, 
courteous  knight, 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  uosimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady.  Not  stay  to  see  >'t>ur  brother  f 

Jane.  Therefore  it  is  I  would  not,  gentle  hostess* 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
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To  joj  and  tweet  forgetfulness  of  pain  ( 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  aims  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house: 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  111  wait. 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy. 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears.^ 
The  night  wears  on  ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  filendly  train. 
Jane.  You  wear  not  masks  to  night. 
Lady,  We  wear  not  masks,  hut  you  may  he  con- 
cealed 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  veil. 
Jane,  [(rfter  pausing  to  caruider,)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a' little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him, 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady,) 
Lady,  Who  waits  ?  (Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe, 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[Exeunt  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
Freb.  {looking  ttfter  Jane,  as  she  goes  out,  tcith 
admiration,)  O !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  call'd  it  pride. 
Freb.  No,  'faith !   thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
{Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  hinds  have  dress'd  in  sport 

(Lady  turns  away  displeased,) 
Freb,  Nay,  do  not  frown ;  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well-dressed  people,  who  pej  their 
compliments  to  FuBBaaa  and  his  Ladt  ;  and  followed 
bj  her,  pass  into  the  inner  apartment,  where  more 
company  appear  assembling,  as  if  by  another  entry. 

Freb.  {who  remains  on  the  front  qf  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two,)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meeting  crowd  ! 
'TIS  like  a  bee-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.    Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
{Music,  and  when  it  ceases,  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  with  several  gentlemen, 
ail  richly  dressed.) 
Freb.  {to  those  just  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  ? 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  f 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there !  men  of  every  fancy 
Biay  in  tlut  moving  crowd  some  £ur  one  find. 
To  rait  their  ta^te^  thouj^  whimsical  and  strange, 


As  ever  &ncy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there, 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  Uie  common,  brown,  unnoted  maid. 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Suiiday  gown. 

Ut  Gent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rez.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
Sufilces  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  charms. 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants. 
So  obstinately,  strangely  opposite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  chaplets  bound, 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  parch'd  lips,  and  skinoy 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softness : 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat,  round,  trackless  fue. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prude. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  uncouth, 
Pla3rs  off  the  wild  coquet's  successful  charms 
With  most  unskilful  pains  $  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Freb.  Fy !  thou  art  too  severe. 

Rez.  Say,  rather,  g«Ltk. 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwarfii  attempt  to  chaim 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty ; 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  aanult. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant, 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.   {to  De  Mon.  tr^  has  entered  during 
Rezenvelt's  speech,  and  heard  the  greatest 
part  qf  it, )    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein, 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(DeMon.isstiM.) 

Rez.  {smiling  archly.)  What,  think  you,  Fre- 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night  ? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  txim'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve, 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon,  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  is  no 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for  it. 

( Smiles  cofUsmpf  uous/y.) 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  un- 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  pain. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  painful 
Than  bitterest  execrations.      > 

Freb.  These  idle  words  will  lead  us  to  dis- 
quiet t 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  *  Go,  Retenvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames. 
Who  through  the  portal  come  with  bolder  steps 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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Eater  a  group  of  Ladbs  firom  the  other  aputment,  who 
walk  dowly  acn«8  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  return 
v>  it  again.  Bxz.  shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  as  if  unwil- 
lin^  logo. 

1^  Gtnt.  {to  Rez.)  Behold  in  sable  veil  a  lady 
comes, 
Wboee  noble  air  doth  challenge  fancy's  skill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 

{Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  who  now  enter$  in  a 
thick  black  veil.) 

Rez,  Yes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    (To  Freb.) 
With  permission,        {going  up  to  Jane.) 
Fair  lady,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
Your  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us, 
We  bid  you  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Will  welcome  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host— 

{Taking  her  handj  and  leading  her  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.) 

Jane,  {to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumption, 
courteous  sit : 
I  thus  appear,  {pointing  to  her  veil,)  not  careless 

of  respect 
Unto  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast 
Beneath  this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is, 
That,  now,  or  pain  or  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Within  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
I  only  wish,  unknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas !  is  heedless  of  my  pain. 

De  Mon.  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil, 
And  give  thy  countenance  to  the  cheerful  light 
Men  now  all  soft,  and  female  beauty  scorn. 
And  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please. 
It  is  most  damnable  !  undo  thy  veil, 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane,  I  know- it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
Is  lovers'  faith, and  I  had  borne  such  slight: 
But  he,  who  has,  alas  i  forsaken  me, 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days. 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  infant  play  fellow. 
Within  our  opening  minds,  with  riper  years, 
Ihe  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtue  sprung: 
rhiough  varied  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were  one ; 
it  the  same  tale  we  wept :  he  is  my  brother. 

De  Mon.  And  he  forsook  thee  ? — ^No,  I  dare  not 
curse  him: 
Jly  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 

Jane.  Ah !  do  hot  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart 
All  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
With  equal  bans ;  thine  has  not  watch'd  for  thee, 
Wept  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

wo,       — 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

De  Mon.  {eagerly.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
By  heaven  !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaff  poised  against  massy  gold, 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love. 

0  pardon  me !  I  mean  not  to  offend — 

1  am  too  warm — but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  love  i 

In  noble,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second : 
And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
As  fair  a  face  as  ever  woman  own'd. 
Still  would  I  say  she  is  as  £ur  as  thou. 
How  oft  amidst  the  beauty-blazing  throng, 


I've  proudly  to  th'  inquiring  stranger  told, 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  house. 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandish^ients  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  conceal'd, 
O,  humbly  distant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  0  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Off  her  guard,  in  a  sqft  natural  tone  qf 

voire.)  0  no  !  nor  do  mc  any. 
De  Mon.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw, 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
I'll  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
{Puts  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  shrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  between  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  off:  no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veil. 
De  Mofi.  What,  dost  thou  think  De  Monfort  fall'n 
so  low, 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven's  roof. 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say — 
Jane,  {tlurowing  back  her  veil,  much  alarmed,  ana 

rushes  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  very  much  struck,  steps  back  respect' 
fully,  and  makes  her  a  low  bow.  De  Monfort 
stands  for  a  while  motionless,  gazing  upon  her, 
till  she,  looking  expressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Fieber^seems  very  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  advancing  from  the  inner  apart' 
meat,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

SCCITE  II.^DE  MOVFOBT'S  APABTHEirTS 

Enter  Da  Monfort,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  followed  bj  Janb. 

De  Man.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again : 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal'd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd. 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?  0  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon.  So  would  I  now — ^but  ask  of  this  no 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me ; 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stood, 
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Liko    two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  eaxly 

strength 
Screen  the  weak  sapUngs  of  the  rising  gioye. 
And  brave  tiie  storm  together— 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right, 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remain'd. 
Nor  ever  Imown  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Monfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee: 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps ; 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sou^t 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  knowt 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

De  Mon,  O  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee  . 

Jane.  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  111  stop  mine 
ears, 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
1*11  stay  by  thee  t  111  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee : 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art, 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies  ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again  i 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  press'd 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

J>e  Man,  It  will  not  pass  away :  'twill  haunt  me 

sun. 

Jane.  Ah!  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 

Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ?  It  should  not  be-^ 
And  yet  I  cannot— O  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane,  What  say'st   thou,  Monfort?   0!  what 
words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak ! 
{He  shakee  his  head,  and  turns  from  her;  she 
following  him,) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days  i 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 
{He  waves  her  cff  with  his  hand,  and  covers  his 
face  with  the  other,  still  turning  from  her,) 

Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
{Assuming  dignity,)  Then,  if  affection,  most 

unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority, 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 
{He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi^ 
toted,) 
De  Monfort,  do  not  thus  resist  m^  lore. 


Here  I  entreat  tiiee  on  my  beaded  knees. 

{Kneeling.) 
Alas  !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  starts  19,  and  catching  her  in  hit 
arms,  raises  her  19,  then  placing  her  in  the 
chair  kneels  at  her  feet,) 
Ik  Mon,  Thus  let  him  kneel  who  siumld  tfa' 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  honour'd  feet  confession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  alt—but,  0 !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own— 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man. 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilenecw 

0  Jane .'  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane,  Say  not  so ; 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon,  A  lover,  say  ^  thou  ? 

No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate  I 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  eartii. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane,  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  frightfol, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  foim'd. 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake, 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath  cknch^ 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  boeom  mates 
To  work  thy  min.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother  f 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  breast: 
^is  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart  t 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

J>e  Mon,  It  will  not  pack  {His  hand  on  his 
breast,) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  longt 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch ; 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon,  O !  that  detested  Rezenvelt  | 
E'en  in  our«irly  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse, 
£ach  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  plaeed 
Above  his  paltry  self.    When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes. 
Do  scowl  and  chktter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it  1  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  balf-^roddm  woiniy 
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I  ccmld  endure  it  But  when  honours  cune, 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his 

praise, 
And  grovelling  idiots  grinn'd  applauses  on  him  i 
O !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it ! 
It  diove  me  frantic. — ^What !  what  would  I  give ! 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crash  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  liave  ta'en  f 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  ?   0 !  this  is  horrible ! 
De  Mon.  Ha !  thou  hast  beard  it,  then  ?  From  all 
the  world, 
But  mest  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Kdst  thou  receive  my  letter } 
DeM&ru  I  did!  I  did!  *twas  that  which  drove 
me  hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jane,  Alas !  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house  I  These  few  past  months. 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remain  *d  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought  | 
He,  more  adroit,  disarm'd  you ;  courteously 
Betum'd  the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retura'd. 
You  did  refuse  to  use  against  him  more  i 
And  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 
De  Mon.  When  he  disarm'd  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance  i 
Whilst  be  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  bates  me  like  a  muzzled  cur 
Who  cannot  turn  again. — 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  bums  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
nings blast  him ! 
Jane.  O  this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head, 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

De  Mon.  Then  let  it  light 

Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 
Jane.  O !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  ? 
De  Mon.  {raising  hit  hands  to  heaven,)  Let  me 
but  once  upon  his  ruin  look. 
Then  close  mine  eye^  for  ever  ! 

Jane  in  great  distreu,  ttaggert  hack^  and  «vj>- 
porte  herself  upon  the  side  scene,    De  Mon. 
aiarmedf  runs  up  to   her  with   a   sqftened 
voice.) 
Ha!  how  is  tiiis  ?  thou'rt  iU$  thou*rt  very  pale. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee.— O  my  sister  I 
Jans,  {shaking  hitr  head,)  I  caimot  speak  to  thee. 


De  Mon,  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !  look  on  me  still 
0 !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister  i 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Ja$u.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my* 
self. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
0  curse  that  villain !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life  t 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill  \ 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  ray  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  tiie  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  {affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Jane.  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit  \ 

Rouse  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man, 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great  {  be  valiant 
0,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon,  Ay,  if  I  could :  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  souL 

Enter  Mamuxl. 

De  Mon,   Ha!   some  one  enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  here } 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  jrour  leisure. 
De  Man.  {angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Ezrr  ManueL 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
111  school  thee  there ;  and  thou  again  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend, 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long, 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon.  Do  as  thou  wilt  \  I  will  not  grieve  thee 
more.  [Exeuht, 


ACT  IIL 


Scsmc  L — COURTKSS  FXEBXKO^  osxsBiiro-xoov. 

Enter  the  Covntess  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and 
throws  herself  Into  a  chair :  enter,  by  the  opposite  side, 
THaaasA. 

Ther,  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  imwell : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

lady,  {peevishly,)  No, 

'TIS  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Jjody.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  111  stay  and  £ret  at 
home  ? 

Ther,  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choose 
to  wear  ^— 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

Thar,  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you  well. 
With  aU  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowers. 
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Did  I  not  overhear  tbem  say,  last  oi^bt, 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladiea  past. 
How  gay  and  bandsome,  in  her  costly  dressi 
The  Countess  Freberg  lookM  ? 

Liiid$,  Didst  thou  overhear  it  ? 

Ther,  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Ladif.  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced  t 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  qoecD, 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport 

Ther,  And  who  said  this } 

Lady,  {putting  her  handkerehi^  to  Her  eyn.) 
£*en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Tktr.  He  said  it  but  in  jest    He  loves  you  well. 

Lady,  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  loves  me  well. 
But  what  of  that !  be  tnkes  in  me  no  pride: 
Elsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go, 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther,  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  heart 
FA  worth  and  excellence:  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told. 
From  her  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  t>f  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  Vhen  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm, 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother. 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find  x 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 

Thir,  No,  madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  otthis. 

Lady,  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may- 
hap. 
To  woman's  Ievel.^-Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come, 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Resenvelt.    When  Freberg  bears  it. 
Twill  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  charm. 

Tktr,  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  } 

Lady,  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
TTis  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Thtr,  Ah  no!  there  is— 

Lady,  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  it  heard  without,    4f^er  hni- 
taHng,) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  FaBBiao  by  the  opposite  side,  passing  on  hasUly. 

Thtr,  Pardon,  my  lord  i  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Tet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 

Freb,  I'm  in  baste.  (Pauing  on,) 

7%er.  Pray  you,  my  lordt  your  countess  wants 
them  much; 
rbe  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 

Frob,  {returning  inetantly.)  Are  they  for  her  ? 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
f  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
rhere  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping, 
rhat  is  not  dearly  hononr'd  by  her  use. 

Ther,  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  ooimte^ 
say 


If  she  o'erbeaxd  her  own  request  neglected. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  potent  ? 
Freb.  Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good  The* 
resa, 
Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childish  thou^ts 
Of  matching  whet  is  matchless — Jsine  De  Monfort? 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cannot  see. 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  far  apart  f 

Re-enter  Ladt,  with  great  Tldence. 

Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  full  welly 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'errating  so 
This  lofty  stranger  b  to  humble  me. 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  thus 
Art  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  thus  surprised  thee  ? 
Well  mayst  thou  be  so ! 

Freb,  Trues  thou  rightly  say'it 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed :  not  for  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monfort's  noble  sister  $  but  that  thus. 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  listener. 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Freberg'ft  wife. 

Lady,  0, 1  am  lost  and  ruin'd !  hated,  scom'd ! 

{Friending  tofaini,) 

Freft.  Alas,  I've  been  too  rough ! 

{Taking  her  hand  and  kieeing  it  tenderljf.) 
My  gentle  love !  my  own,  my  only  love  ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa, 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too  rough. 
[EIxsuNT  Lady,  et^ported  by  Freb.  and  Ther. 

SCERE  II. — DE  KONTOET  DISOOVEBED  SmUTO  BT  ▲ 
TABLE  READHro.  AFTER  A  LnTLE  TIME,  HE  LATS 
DOWN  HIS  BOOK,  AlfD  OORTHIUES  tS  A  TBOtTOHT* 
FUL  POSTUEE. 

Enter  to  him  Jamb  Db  Momfobt. 

Jane,  Thanks,  gentle  brother— 

{Pointing  to  the  5o6Jt) 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employ'd: 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  fair  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  ? 

De  Man,  I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 
tum'd; 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong: 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the  ground ; 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  iu  close  embrace. 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  well 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heaveiUy  love: 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these]  I've  heard  and 

wept 
But  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Jane,  AH,  all,  my  brother ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  lean. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 

De  Mon,  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  wouM  a  wretch 
destroy. 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stain'd  with  my 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  ciy, «  Hold !  hold !  have  met* 


cy. 
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But  when  the  man  most  advene  to  iqy  nature 
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Wbo  e'en  irofli  diUdhood  hath,  with  mda  mftlevp- 

lence. 
Withheld  the  £ur  leepeet  all  piid  beside, 
Tnmiog  my  yeij  praise  into  derision  i 
Who  galls  and  presses  me  where'er  I  go. 
Would  claim  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  Toiee  aloud. 
And  cries, "  It  is  impoesible !" 

Jme.  (shaking  her  Aeod.)— Ah,  MoniSort,  Mon- 
fort! 

De  Jfim.  I  can  forgive  th'  enyeno&ed  reptile's 
sting. 
But  hate  his  loathsome  sell 

JoM.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  loTe  of 
heaven  / 

De  Man,  Alas  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  have  taught,  nor  search  it  truly  t 
But  this,  my  Jane,  I'll  do  for  love  of  thee : 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    Ill  see  the  man. 
Th'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows. 
That,  like  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  dp  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach  s 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught. 
In  imitation  of  disgustful  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress  % 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
E'en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
I'll  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
My  dark  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  his  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft: 
Life  spared  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  aU  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
WiU  it  suffice  thee  f  More  than  this  I  cannot 

Jane,  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

J)e  Mom,  I  know  it  well. 

Jane.  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

He  meets  you  here ;  so  far  he  shows  respect 

De  Mon.  Well,  let  it  be ;  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

Jane.  I'm  glad  to  hear  yira  say  so,  for,  in  truth. 
He  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
*Tis  almost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 

De  Mon.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  f  shame 
on  his  speed ! 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  love»  the  secret  pleasure  b«  will  feel 
To  see  me  thus  subdued. 

Jane.  O  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

De  Man.  Could  we  not  meet  elsewhere  ?  from 
home — i'  the  fields. 
Where  other  men— most  I  alone  receive  him  ? 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends, 
That  I  must  meet  him  here  ? 

{Walkt  up  and  down  vcrymudk  HUharhed.) 
Now  didst  thou  say  ?— ^w  goes  the  hour  ?— e'en 

now! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were  first  arrived. 

JoiM.  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 
dame. 


DeMon,  His  lady  too!  why  comes  he  not  alone? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Count  Fssasae  and  his  Commas. 

Frdi,  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane.  Generous  Frebeig, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbodes  a  happy  mom, 
Open  and  cheerful.    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

FrA.  I  left  him  at  his  home, prepared  to  follows  ft^ 
Hell 'soon  appear.    (7\>  De  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend. 
Give  me  your  hand;  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  given  him  his  hand  coldly,  artd  they  ^ 
walk  to  the  bottom  cf  the  stage' together ,  in 
earnest  discourse,  whiht  Jzaieand  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.)  ^ 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  ? 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  business  with  De  Monfort^ 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you. 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendships 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  {archly.)  Knowing  your  prudence— Ton 
are  welcome,  madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  Ui€ 
*       front  of  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat. 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

DeMon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

Frd).  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  him 
hence ; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  Secrecy, 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  distant 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  fiirther  gain. 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign'd 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts. 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  its 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mon.  Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy: 
There  hangs  a  foggy  closeness  in  the  air  | 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

JFVcfr.  0  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

D^Mon.  Who  gives  the  fsast  to4iight?  His 
name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  am  invited. 

Freb.  Old  Count  Waterlaa* 
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In  himour  of  you  towmmAn^  generous  gift 
He  ipreadB  the  Ixiud. 
Jk  Mon,  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
FrA,  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virttte. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul } 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt 
Jk  MofL  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in  three 

short  days ! 
JFVeb.  Nay,  longer,  marquis ;  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men. 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(DeMonfort  asides  going  somg  ateps  hastily  from 
Freberg,  and  rending  his  cloak  with  agitation 
as  he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come!  by  heaven  I  would  he 

were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
[Suddenly  correcting  himsejfy  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  toAo  hace  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage^  he  speaks  to  Countess  Freberg  with 
qffected  cheerfulness.) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
Untamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Lady.  Praise  us  not  rashly,  tis  not  always  so. 
J>e  Mon.  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed^ 

Stopping  shorty  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Mon.  I  should  have  said-*It  has  escaped  me 
now— 
Listening  again^  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jane,  (to  De  Mon.)  What,  hear  you  aught  f 
De  Mon.  {hastily.)  Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitch'd  your  memory. 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form'd  compliment 

Jane.  Half-utter*d  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is, 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listsning.) 

FrA,  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends ; 
He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
De  Mon.  {off  his  guard.)   Tia  Rezenvelt:   I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound ! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  eadforrassedf  and  is  silent,) 

Enter  SBssMvnLT 

(De  Monfort,  recovering   himse^,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  wAo  maetshimwith  a  cheers 
ful  countenance.) 
De  Mon.  {to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Rez.  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
marquis. 
Be  oft  incurred,  and  often  paid  again ! 
{To  Jsne.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service. 


And  every  wish  of  yours  commands  ray  wilL 
{To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    (7b  Freb.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  linger'd  long  behind. 
FrA.  No,  thou  art 'sooner  than  I  look*d  fsx  thee. 
Rez.  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 
DeMon.  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  gratefol 
mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wayward  moods, 
I  have  too  oft  forgot'  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez.  No,  no,  De  Monlioit, 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

FrA.  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shades 
Of  things  which  are  no  more ;  whilst  lovely  con- 
cord, 
Follow'd  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  enrich.    O  heavenly  friendship ! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  thee  conjoin 'd,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds; 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  miz'd  in  middle  air. 
The  vivid  ligbtning'k  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
DeMon.  {with  dignity.)  No,  Freberg,  no,  it 
must  not  {To  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  lonl, 
I  will  not  ofier  you  a  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  constrain  me. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  ev^ry  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled. 
That  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
{holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  who 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  tmi /«s  upon  De  Monfort  with  great  apprO' 
bation,  and  Rezenvelt  runs  19  to  him  with 
open  arms.) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands  !  Ill  have  thee  to  my 
breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 
DeMon,  {shrinking  back  from  him.)  Nay,ifyn 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared — 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  cold— 
I  pray  you  pardon   me.     (Jane's    countenanet 

changet.) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  of  respect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  concord  1 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  yons 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  its  strength, 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 
Rez.  Well,  be    it  so,  De  Monfort,  I'kn   coo- 
tented; 
111  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
{Carelessly.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er  tbef 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks : 
And,  if  e'en  these  are  too  great  fsvours  deem^ 
Taith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedly 
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With  plain  ud  hom«^  greeting,  or  « God  save 
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Z>e  Afbfk  (at<d(y  MtarHng  away  from  him  tome 
paces.) 
By  the  good  light,  he  makes  a  jett  of  it! 
(Jane    seems   greatly   dUhreeud^  and  Freberg 

endeavoura  to  cheer  her,) 
PrA.  {to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend  i  all 
will  go  well ; 
For  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
ThoDgh  rooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
And  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Most  bring  it  to  perfection. 
{To  the  Countess.)  My  love,  the  morning,  now,  is 

hx  advanced ; 
Oor  friends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 
Lady,  {to  Jane.)  Farewell,  dear  madam,  till  the 

evening  hour. 
Freh,  {to  De  Mon.)  Good  day,  De  Monfort    {To 

Jane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 
Rez,  {to  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 
you.  [ExEinrr  Freberg  and  hU  Lady. 

{To  Jane.)  The  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here : 
She  might,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
Find  somewhat  worth  her  notice. 

Jane.  I  thank  you,  Edarquis,  I  am  much  engaged  j 
I  go  not  out  to-day. 

Hez,  Then  fare  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
Be  the  proud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth. 
And  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast. 
The  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
De  Mon,  {atUte  impatiently,)  He  says  iarewell, 

and  goes  not ! 
Jane,  {to  Rez.)  Yon  do  me  honour. 
Bez,  Madam,  adieu !  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
noble  marquis.  [Exit. 

(Jane  and  De  Monfort  look  expreeaivdy  to  one 
another  without  speakings  and  then  Exeurt 
eeoeraXly.) 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L— a  ball  ox  Ainx-CBAMBEB,  wtth  the 
voLDzzf  o  nooBS  or  an  innex  apartkent  open, 

WHICH    DlSCOVSaS  THE  GUESTS  XI8INO    ntOM    A 

xucquET. 

They  enter  and  pe«  over  the  stage  and  Exeunt;  and 
after  them  enter  KaxBNvaLT  and  FaBBsaa. 

li'fb,  Alas,  my  Rezenvelt ! 
I  vainly  hoped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace, 
ytom.  this  d^y's  reconciliation  sprung. 
These  rude  unseemly  jarrings  had  subdued  i 
Bat  I  have  mark*d,  e'en  at  the  social  board, 
Such  k)oks,  sueh  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 

things. 
Too  plainly  told,  *twixt  yoa  and  Monfort  pass, 
That  I  must  now  despair. 
Yet  who  could  think,  two  minds  so  much  refined. 
So  near  in  excellence,  should  be  removed. 
So  tax  removed,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 

Bex,  Ay,  iar  removed  indeed ! 

lV«fr.  And  yet,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 
effort. 
And  with  a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
The  galling  debt  he  owes  to  your  forbeanaoe. 
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Rez,  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  I  receive  it  i 
When,  with  spread  arms,  and  heart  e'en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  irankly  proffer'd  him  a  fnend'e  embraces 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence  i 
And  had  caress'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart, 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming* 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect. 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye, 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  alL 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman. 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fix'd  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  himt 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage, 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  rags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  faculties. 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  foote. 

FrA,  For  heaven's  sake,  my  Mend,  restniii 
your  wrath! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  you. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel,  ' 

Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose. 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
Bo  fix'd,  so  hopeless } 

Rez,  O !  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  fop* 

tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth  t 
But  when  unlook'd-for  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distinction. 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sought  to  soothe  him.    Then,  with  spiteful 

rag«» 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 

And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 

In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 

O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erfloWing  pride 

Hath  fbam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how  it  is  ? 

Freb,  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such  streams  have  oft,  by  swelling  floods  sur- 
charged. 
Borne  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition. 
Which  had  for  ages  stoppM  their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rez.  Thou  canst  not  mean— -he  will  not  murder 
me  ? 

Frdt,  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pu« 
sion  toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoqghts,  eooceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Rtz,  Ha,  ha !  thou  know'et  him  not 
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Full  often  have  I  mark*d  it  in  his  youth. 
And  could  have  aUnoit  loved  him  for  the  weak- 
ness: 
He's  fonn'd  with  such  antipathy,  by  nature, 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain. 
To  wounding  life,  e'en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

Freb,  Then  fy  upon  thee ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part!  we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez*  Well,  then,  to-monow  111  attend  your  call. 
Hexe  lies  my  way.    Good  night  [Exit. 

Enter  Coioad. 

Con.  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger's  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here, 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

FrA.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con.  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness, 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

JFVeb.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con,  Then,  pardon  me :  I  thought  I  could  not 
err; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

Frth,  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. . 

Con,  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  favour  i 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  long. 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

FrA.  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper ; 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con,  How  may  this  be  ? 

FrA,  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg } 
So  am  I  call'd,  each  burgher  knows  my  house. 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  jom  service. 
Good-night.  [Exit. 

Con,  (olofM.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier } 
I've  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt, 
Hell  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems, 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong, 
Will  he  not  favour  me  ?  I'll  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

Scene  n.— ^a  lowse  afaetkciit  in   jeeome's 

HOUSE,  with  a  wide,  FOLDING  GLASS  DOOE, 
LOOKING  INTO  A  OAEDEN,  WHERE  THE  TREES  AND 
8BRU9S  ARE  BROWN  AND  LEAFLESS. 

Bnter  Dr  Monfort  with  a  thoughtfiil,  frowning  aspect, 
and  paces  slowly  wjoom  the  stage,  Jrromr  following 


behind  him,  with  a  Umid  step.    Da  Monfort,  beani^ 
him,  turns  suddenly  about. 

VeMon,  {angrily.)   Who  follows  me   to  thii 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jer,  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    Tis  somewlut 
late: 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-night  %  ! 

Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
My  busy  search  has  found  ;  please  to  penise  it 
J)t  Mon,  Leave  me :  begone !  Put  hemlock  is 
thy  soup. 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer.  Heaven  forbid ! 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure — 
J>e  Mon.  (sternly.)  Did  I  not  say  begooe  ? 
Jer.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget 

[Exrr. 
De  Mon.  {looking  after  him, at  if  kit  heart  smoU 
him.)    Why  will  they  thus  mistime  their 
,  foolish  zeal, 
That  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
O,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet ; 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  droops  his  bead. 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargick  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  jarring  elements. 
Sleeps  fb  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 

Enter  Manttsl. 

{Stamping  with  hit  foot.)  Who  bids  thee  bieak 
upon  my  privacy  ? 
Afofi.  Nay,  good  my  lord!  I  beard  you  speak 
aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  alone. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin  thine 
ears  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul. 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear  ?  Who  hired  thee, 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

Man,  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen  yean, 
Long  troubled  years,  I  have  yt)ur  servant  been. 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  realm. 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  faith 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served  you ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  my  place, 
And  serve  you  better. 
De  Mon.  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt    Away  with 
thee! 
Thy  loud-mouth'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  ise 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jbroxb  hastily,  and  pulls  Manuel  away. 

Jer.  Come,  Manuel,  come  away;  thou  art  not 
wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  come  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  disturb'd. 

[Exrr  Manuel,  tuOdly. 
De  Mon.  A  stranger  said'st  thou  ? 

{Drt^  hie  handkerchirf.) 
Jer,  I  did,  good  sir,  but  he  shall  go  away  i 
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m  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

( Stooping  to  lift  the  handkerehi^.) 

You  have  dropp'd  somewhat 

De  Mon»   (preventing  him,)  Nay,  do  not  stoop, 

my  friend  !  I  pray  thee  not ! 
MU  art  too  old  to  stoop. — 
n  much  indebted  to  thee. — Take  this  ring— 
k>ve  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
;>raj  thee  do  it — thank  me  not — What  stranger  ? 
Jer.  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
>  see  your  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 
J>e  JUon.  Then  let  him  enter.        [Exit  Jerome. 

A  pause.    Enter  Cokbad. 

De  Man.  Ton  an  the  stranger  who  would  speak 

with  me^ 
Con.  I  am  so  £u  unfortunate,  my  lord, 
bat,  though  my  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
am  to  you  a  stranger. 

De  Mon,  How  may  this  be  ?   What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Con.  Since  thus  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 

ask, 
he  tiresome  preface  of  apology 
will  forbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once.-* 
1  plodding  drudgery  I've  spent  my  youth, 
i  careful  penman  in  another's  office ; 
Jid  now,  my  master  and  employer  dead, 
liey  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head, 
jid  leave  me  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age, 
•ecause  I  have  no  friend  to  take  my  part, 
t  is-  an  office  in  your  native  town, 
'or  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 
Tou  can  procure  it  for  me.    Thus,  my  lord, 
'  rom  the  repute  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 
have  presumed  to  beg. 

De  Mon,  They  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  false 
report. 

Con.  Alas  !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead, 
four  mind  is  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch, 
iTho  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal, 
)ffended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt. 

De  Man,  What  dost  thou  say } 

Con.  What  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsaid. 
iiVho  will  believe  my  wrongs  if  I  complain  ? 
[  am  a  stranger,  Rezenvelt  my  foe, 
kVho  will  believe  my  wrongs  f 

De  Mon.  {eagerly  catching  him  by  the  coat.) 

I  will  believe  them ! 
rbougfa  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds, 
tn  ancient  record  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
Let  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
That  he  has  put  upon  thee  be  conceal 'd. 
Speak  boldly,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light .' 
I'll  be  thy  friend,  I'll  be  thy  wannest  friend, 
if  he  has  done  thee  wrong. 

Con.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised. 
If  I  should  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
Who  would  so  soon  your  nearest  kinsman  be. 

De  Mon,  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Con.  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

Has  pledged  his  &ith  unto  your  noble  sister. 
And  soon  wiU  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
So  I  am  told,  and  to  the  world  believes. 

De  Mon.  Tu  false  !  tis  basely  false  ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ?— It  chokes  my  breath — 
(Stamping  wUh  hie  foot.)  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee? 
Con.  Nay,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell, 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks  ; 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  pauses,  staggers  backward,  and 
sinks  into  a  chair  ;  then  starting  up  hastily.) 
De  Mon.    Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts, 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd. 
This  never  came  before— O,  if  it  be ! 
The  thought  will  drive  me  mad. — Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love. 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil !  'tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  (Pauses.)  Ill  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this .'  Who  waits  without  ? 
(Paces  up  and  down,  furiously  agitated.) 
Con.  (cuide,)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jsaoaa. 
De  Mon.  (in  a  loud,  angry  voice.)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour, 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,' your  sister  ? 
DeMon.  (in  a  faltering  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  call 

her  so. 
Jer.  In  truth,  I  cannot   tell  you  where  she 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come, 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  $ 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will. 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  stop  them  not    I  will  remain 
unseen. 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  of  unnoticed, 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two  or  three 
steps,  not  to  be  seen  from  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand: 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — ^her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

to<^— 
Cursed  be  their  mirth  !— 

Now,  now,  they  come ;  keep  closer  still !  keep 
steady ! 

(Taking  hold  of  Jerome  wUh  both  hands,) 
Jer.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
De  Mon.  What,  do  I  shake  ? 
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Jer.  Toa  do»  in  truth,  and  yonr  tMtfa  chatter  too. 
De  M&n.  See !  lee  tke jr  eome !  be  ttnitting  by 

beriide. 
(Jane,  RezenTelt,  and  Coimtesi  Frebeif  appear 
through  the  gkus  door,  purtuing  their  toay  «p 
a  ihort  walk  loading  to  the  o^er  Vfing  tf  fke 
houu,) 
See,  his  andadoos  &ce  he  turns  to  hen ; 
Uttering  with  confidence  some  nauseous  jest 
And  she  endures  it  too-^  this  looks  vilely ! 
Ha !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm— 
What  does  he  mean  ? — ^he  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
{fami^a  and  looks  eagerly,)  By  tfeaven  and  hell 
he  does ! 
{Letting  go  hie  hoid  cf  Jerome,  he  throwe  out  hie 
hands  vehemently,  and   therAy  pushes   him 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer»  0!  I  am  s'tunn'd!  mj  head  is  crack'd  in 
twahi: 
Your  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
JDs  Man,  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist.    I 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Exrr  Jerome,  with  a  tad,  rueful  countenance. 
De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  qf  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  of 
great  agony  qf  mind.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here  {  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  ezpress'd  % 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation. 
With  tears  extorted  from  me ;  0,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  ^uld  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  coigoin'd. 
The  morning  star  mix'd  with  infernal  fire, 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this— 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hour. 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire. 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base. 
Bid  ne'er  produce — ^But  every  thing  is  possible. 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
O !  I  did  love  her  witii  such  pride  of  soul  * 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  foUow'd,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there, 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  moire 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  sKpp'd  o'  tip-'toe  to  her  chamber  door  s 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd--0 !  0 1 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
( IVoios  hinue^  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously.) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
Ill  crush  thy  swelling  pride— I'll  still  thy  vaunt- 
Ifig— 

111  do  a  deed  of  blood  *— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sympathy. 
Piercing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  bis  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
(Throwing  a  dagger  against  the  wall.) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  affright  me  ?  No,.  I'll  do  it 
oogh  gasping  life  beneath  my  pressure  heaved. 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  boirid  Iniiik, 
I  would  not  flinch^ — ^Fy,  this  recaUing  nature ! 

0  that  his  severed  limbs  weie  stiew^  in  air. 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Eatffir  RsanrvxLT  behlndfiem-che  glaa  door.  Bb  Ha» 
POET  uiras  roond,  and  on  seeing  Um  Mane  back,  tbm 
drawing  his  swoed,  mohes  fiulottsly  vposi  1dm. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  forms  are  orcr  i 
Now  open  viBany,  now  open  hate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rez.  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 

De  Mon.  Speak  not,  but  draw.    Now  for  thy 
hated  life ! 

(TVy  fighi :  Rezenvelt  parries  hie  ikrmtts  vOI 
great  skill,  and  at  laH  disarms  J^tak) 
Then  take  my  life,  black  fiend,  ibr  hall  aasiitr 
thee. 

Rex,   No,  Monfort,  but  VU  taka   away  yov 
sword. 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  you. 
But  for  your  safety.    By  tOHmorrow^  ere  I 

I'll  can  on  you  myself  and  give  it  baek  i 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrong,  | 

111  justify  mysell    FareweU,  strange  man  ! 

[Eur. 

(De  Monfort  stands  for  some  time  quite  motiem^ 
less,  like  one  stv^pified.  EnterstohknaSemiat: 
he  starts.) 

DeMon,  Ha!  who  art  thou? 

Ser.  'TIS  I,  an'  please  joor  boooar. 

De  Mon.  (staring  wildly  at  hiwL.)  Who    axt 
thou? 

Ser.  Your  servant  Jacques. 

De  Mon,  Indeed  I  knew  tliee  not 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  is  gone. 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Ser.  He's  gone  already. 

De  Mon,  How !  is  he  gone  so  soon  ? 

Ser.  His  servant  told  ms, 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comes  oo. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  mansiOB 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  fiuther  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  soul 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  orderM 
His  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road. 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
So  says  his  knave.    Good  m^  it  do  him,  sooth ! 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  deUs  alone 
For  all  his  wealth.    For  there,  as  I  have  heard, 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  scream} 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  night, 
Have  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  wits. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fixed  in  thought.) 
I've  ta'en  your  mare,  an'  please  you,  from  her  field, 
And  wait  your  farther  orders. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  net.) 
Her  hoofs  are  sound,  axid  where  the  saddle  gallM, 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  must  be  done  ? 

(De  Monfort  stOlheeds  him  net.) 
His  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  should  I  slay .' 
De  Mon.  {eagerly,  as  he  is  going.)  He  goes 
alonoj  saidst  thou  / 
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S^r.  liU  servant  told  me  so. 
De  Man,  And  at  what  hour  ? 

Ser.  He  "parts  fitmi  Amberg  by  the  fall  of  eve. 
iaye  you,  my  lord !  bow  changed  yoorcoimteDaiice 

is! 
Lre  ytm  not  well  ? 

De  Mon,  Tes,  I  am  well :  begone, 

Lnd  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  wall : 
11  that  way  bend,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant. 

(De  Monfort  waXki  rapidly  two  or  three  times 

acrtms  the  stage;  then  seizes  his  dagger  from 

the  'trail  i  looks  stea^astly  at  its  point,  and 

Elxrr  hastily.) 

SCESTE  III.— >M001IUOHT.        A    WILD  PATB    TK-  ▲ 
WOOD,  SHADED  WITH  TBKES. 

Bmer  Da  Mohfobt,  with  a  strong  ezpretrion  of  disquiet, 
mixed  with  fear,  upon  his  lace,  looking  behind  him, 
and  bending  his  ear  to  the  gronnd,  as  If  he  listened  to 
BOKnethixig. 

De  Mon,  How  hollow  groans  tiie  earth  beneath 
my  tread  I 
b  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methmks  it  sooids 
As  thongti  some  heavy  footstep  foUow'd  me 
I  will  advance  no  farther. 
Deep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path. 
And  thickly-tangled  boughs  o'eihang  this  spot. 
O  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
That  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strtte; 
As  in  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream. 
Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass. 
As  though  they  pass*d  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  the  fix'd  clearness  of  reality. 

(iifi  owl  is  heard  screaming  near  him.) 
{Siirtittg.)  What  sound  is  that  f 

{Listens^and  the  owl  cries  again.) 
It  is  the  screech  owl^  ciy. 
Fonl  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guides  tiiee  here  ? 
Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  f 
I've  heard  of  this.  (Patttss  and  listens,) 

How  those  fall'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path. 
With  whispering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 

me 
Did  utter  secret  things ! 
The  distant  river  too,  bean  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  wailing.    0  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not^silent  $  many  tongues  hast  thou. 
A  distant  gathering  blast  sounds  through'  the  wood. 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o*er  the  sky  t 
0 !  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  stoim ; 
Amidst  the  roar  of  warring  elements 
I'd  lift  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light. 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing. 
Is  terrible.    [Starting.)    Footsteps  are  neap- 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Ill  watch  him  fsxtb»t  on» 
I  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rssbhvblt,  and  continues  his  way  slowly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stage :  aa  he  advances  to  the  front, 
the  owl  screams,  he  slops  and  listens,  and  the  owl 
tcieams  again. 

Rez.  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way? 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  this !  I  like  it  welU 
Oft  when  a  boy»  at  the  stiU  twilight  hour. 


Tve  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak, 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom. 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  mc  and  the  star-bespangled  sky. 

Those  aged  oaks  thetr  crossing  branches  wave, 

And  through  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake, 

Yon  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length  ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after. —  * 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  the 

trees ; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here — 

(A  bell  heard  at  some  distance.) 
The  convent  belL 
*Tis  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind, 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCEITE  I.— THE  IHSroE  OT  A  CONVERT  CRAFEL,  OP 
OLD  eOTBIC  ABCHITECTUBE,  ALMOST  DABS:  TWO 
TOaCHXS  OHLT  ABE  SEEN  AT  A  DISTANCE,  BtTENINO 
OVEX  A  NEWLY-COVEXED  OXAVE.  UOHTNINO  It 
SEEN  IXABHINa  THXOUOH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THT7NDEX  BEAXD,  WITH  THE  80UNQ  OT  WIN9 
BEATnro  UPON  THE  BVtLDINO. 

Enter  two  Momxs. 

Ut  Monk.  The  ttoim  inaeaiest   harit  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
idMonk,  It  is  the  hoort,  I  heir  them  B«ar  at 
handt 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  hat  been  tung 
For  the  departed  sister,  well  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow, 
Well  beg  a  friendly  shelter  tiU  the  mom. 

UtMonk.  See,  the  procession  enters  t  let  us  join. 
[The  organ  strikes  t^  a  solemn  prelude.) 

Enter  a  procesiion  of  Nuns,  with  the  Abmss,  bearing 
torches.  After  compassing  the  grave  twice,  and  re- 
maining thara  some  time,  the  organ  plajs  a  grand 
dlige,  iriiltsi  they  stand  round  the  grave. 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  rsmalna 
This  hallow'd  lonely  grave  contains; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  mors ; 
Blessed  be  thou  with  the  bless*d  above  I 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  HIM,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heaven  rejoice, 

And  the  ocean  lifta  its  voice; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise, 

To  aing  with  holy  aaints  his  everlasting  pfalse ! 

Departed  soul,  who  In  this  earthly  scene 
Bait  our  lowly  sister  been. 
Swift  be  thy  way  u>  where  the  blessed  dwell  I 
Until  we  meet  thee  there,  farewell  I  farewell  f 
2G 
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Entsr  a  young  PsiinoiimB,  with  •  wild,  tflcrlfied  look,  her 
hair  and  dreM  all  acaUMed,  and  nithea  ibrwaid 
amongi*  them. 

jUfb.  Wbycomeit  tfaon  here,  with  rachdisorderM 
looks. 
To  break  upon  our  rad  solemnity  ? 

Pen,  0 !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  blast, 
Sneh  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chilL 

Abb.  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm, . 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams  I 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen,  O  no,  for  twice  it  call*d,  so  loudly  callM, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature  $ 
And  murder !  murder !  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  return 'd  with  feeble  strength, 
But  o'  the  sudden  eeased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smotherM  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 
O !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i'  the  instant  stillM  : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thon  hear  it  f 

Pen.  In  the  higher  cells. 

As  now  a  window,  open'd-by  the  storm, 
I  did  attempt  to  close. 

iat  Monk,  I  wish  our  brother  Bcmaid  were  ar- 
rived; 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

Abb.  Be  not  alarm*d }  it  still  may  be  deoeptkm. 
>Ti8  meet  we  finish  our  solemnly. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honoured  dead. 

(Gftes  a  sign,  and  the  organ  plays  again:  Jutt 
a$  it  eeates  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  vfithottt.) 

Abb,  Ha !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush ! 

{Knocking  heard  again,) 

2d  Monk,  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste. 
Hush !  hush !  What  footsteps  come  ?  Ha !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  Bkucabo,  bearing  a  lantern. 

It^AfonJi:.  See,  what  a  look  he  wean  of  stiffenM 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern.  I've  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

{All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Bern.  As  on  I  hasten'd,  bearing  thus  my  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  a  murder'd  corse,  stretch'd  on  his  back, 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 

Abb.  A  man  or  woman  wast  ? 

Bern.  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb.  Didst  thon  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  remains  of  life  ? 
Was  it  quite  dead  f 

Bern.  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  look*d  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid.-^ 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

1st  Monk.  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee? 

Bern.  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  face  have 
lookM 
For  e'en  a  kingdom's  wealth,  for  all  the  world ! 


0  no !  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neck  ! 
{Shaking  his  head  and  shuddering  with  horror. 

Loud  knocking  heard  vntkout.) 
Sist.  Good  mercy !  who  comes  next  ? 
Bern,  Not  fax  bchinl 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  road ; 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threaten'd  to  return. 

ftd  Monk,  See,  here  be 


Enter  Brother  Tbokab,  with  a  wUd,  teizified  look. 

\st  Monk,  How  wild  he  k>oks ! 

Bern,  {going  up  to  him  eagerly.)  What,  bsst 

thou  seen  it  too  ? 

Tfum.  Yes,  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  passM. 

Bern.  What  glared  upon  thee  ? 

{All  gathering  round  Thomas,  and  sp«tking  at 

once,) 

O !  what  hast  thou  seen 

Thorn,  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  onwaid 
came, 
Tuning  my  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind. 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleam'd. 
Which  paused  and  look'd  upon  me  as  it  paas'd. 
But  auch  a  look,  such  wildness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-strain'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  shrunk  and  ahodderU 
If  a  damn'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
I've  seen  it 

B«rfi.  Was  there  any  blood  upon  it  ? 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  pass'd,  I  did  not  see  its  finm ; 
Naught  but  the  horrid  face. 

Bern,  It  is  the  murderer. 

Isl  Monk.  What  way  went  it } 

Thorn.  1  durst  not  look  till  I  had  pass'd  it  hr. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  dusky  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it  t  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
'Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 

\st  Monk.  But  we  must  look  tot ;  we  most  fol- 
low it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  2d  Monk.)  Will  jn 

go,  brother  ? 
{To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard  ? 

Bern,  If  I  needs  must  go. 

1st  Monk,  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Abb,  Heaven  be  with  you,  then .' 

[ExcuxT  Monki. 

Pen.  Amen !  amen !  Good  heaven  be  with  nt 
all! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb,  Daughters,  retire ;  peace  to  the  peaceful 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finish'd.      [Exetst. 

SCEITE  n.-*A  LA.BOE  BOOK  TK  THE  COirvClIT,  TXBT 

DARK. 

Enter  the  Abbxss,  young  Pamnoicni  bearing  a  ligtt, 
and  several  Nons  ;  she  sets  down  the  light  on  a  taUs 
at  the  bouom  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  room  is  atUI  nff 
gloomy. 

Abb,   They  have  been  longer    absent  thsn  I 
thought ; 

1  fear  be  has  escaped  them. 

l«r  Nun.  Heav«n  fbibU ! 


DE  MONFORT. 
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Pcfu  No,  no,  found  out  foul  muxder  ever  is, 
knd  the  foul  murderer  too. 
ftd  Nuru  The  good  Saint  Francis  will  direct  their 
search; 
rhe  blood  so  near  this  holy  convent  shed 
Per  threefold  yengeance  calls. 

Ahb.  I  bear  a  noise  within  the  inner  court— 
They  are    letum'd;  (liiteningi)   and  Bernard's 

voice  I  hear : 
They  are  retum'd. 

P«fk.  Why  do  I  tremhle  so  ? 

It  is  iK»t  I  who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 
2d  IVtfft.  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bern,  (jwithout,)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  cannot  now  unhand  the  prisoner. 
[AJl  apeak  togttkery  ihrinking  hack  frum  th* 
dooTy  and  staring  upon  wu  aiioM«r.) 
He  is  with  them  * 
{A  folding  door  at  tki  bottom  tf  the  etage  is 
openedy  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  the 
other  ttoo  Monks,  earrfing  iantems  in  their 
hands  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort      They 
are  likewise  foUowed  by  other  Monies.    As  they 
lead  forward  De  Monfort,  the  light  is  turned 
otmy,  so  that  he  is  seen  obscurely ;  but  when 
they  come  to  the  front  nf  the  stage,  they  turn 
the  light  side  qf  their  lanterns  on  him  at  once, 
and  his  face  is  seen  in  all  the  strengthened 
horror  ef  despair,  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
bloody.    Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  at  once,  and 
ttartbaek.) 

Holy  saints  be  with  us ! 
Bern,  {to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood ! 
jtifh,  Oi  misery  too  i  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 

{to  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  8isten,tum  not  thus 
away, 
to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  yout 
For  from  his  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heaxd. 
Save  one  deep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation. 
When  first  we  seized  him. 

Mb,  {to  De  Mon.)  Most  miserable  man,  how  art 
thou  thus  ?  {Pauses.) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
Do  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
DeMon,  {roused,  looks  tlea^astly  at  the  AUbess 
for  some  time,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
hurried  voice,)  I  have  no  name. 
Abb.  {to  Bern.)  Do  it  thyself;  PU  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
Pen,  O  holy  saints !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke. 
Whilst  he  so  loudly  callU-* 
Still  in  my  ears  it  rings :  0  murder !  murder ! 
Be  Mon,  (starting,)  He  calls  again .' 
Pen,  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  stiU'd. 
'TIS  past 
De  Mon.  *Ti8  past 

Psa.  Yes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  f 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
from  falling  by  the  Monks.    A  noise  is  heard 
without.) 
Abb,  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps. 
Like  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern.  It  is  the  body :  J  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 


(Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  qf  the  room:  they  then  uncover  tf« 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  distance,  all  the  rest  Jixing  their  eyes 
stea4fastly  upon  De  Monfort    A  long  pause.) 
Bern,   (to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  tho9e  bloody  wounds  ^ 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motiou,  and  humanity ! 
0 !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed  ! 

Ut  Monk,  (looking  at  the  body.)  How  hard  those 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd. 
As  though  he  struggled  still .' 
fid  Monk.   The  hands,  too,  clenched:  the  last 

efforts  of  nature. 
(De  Monfort  still  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raising  up 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thorn.  Know'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
Be  Mon.  (putting  his  hands  before  his  face  in 
violent  perturbation.)  O  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  ! 
Thom.  Ha !  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deedP 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  could  tempt 
thee? 
(Pauses  and  looks  stea4fastly  at  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 
sense— 
Hast  thou  not  cover'd  it } 
Bern,  (to  Thom.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  for  thou 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o*er  | 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thorn.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  (to  Monks,  ^c)  Come,  let  us  all  depart 
'ExEuirr   Abbess    and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  behind,) 
Be  Mon.  All  gone !  (Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here ! 
Monk.  It  most  not  be. 

De  Mon.  I'll  give  thee  gold ;  I'll  make  thee  rich 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk.  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk.  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  (Ooing.) 

De  Mon,  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

(Catching  hold  qfhim  eagerly.) 
0  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  term  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  still. 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exit. 
De  Mon.  (alone j  looking  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  but 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
Tis  done,  'tis  number'd  with  the  things  o'eipast  i 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come  ! — 

What  fated  end,  what  darkly  gathering  cloud 

Will  close  on  all  this  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madoeu  would  unloose  my  thoughts. 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies, 
Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

[PauBes  and  thudders,) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
£'ea  with  the  death's  wound  gored !  O  horrid, 

horrid ! 
Methinks  I  feel  him  stilL— What  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heard  a  smother'd  groan. — It  is  impossible ! 

(Looking  Btea^fattly  at  the  body.} 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doUi  heave  and 

swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suffer  thi»— 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it 
(Rtma  to  the  corpse,  and  tears  off  the  cloth  in 
despair,) 
All  stUl  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  grisly  death. 
How  sternly  fix*d !  0 !  those  glazed  eyes ! 
They  look  upon  me  still. 

(Shrir^s  back  with  horror.) 
Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffer  this  !  Here,  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
{Runs  furiously,  and,  dashing  his  head  against 
the  vfoll,  falls  upon  the  floor,) 

Enter  two  Moms  hastily. 
IstMoHk,  See;  wretched  man,  he  hath  deitroy'd 

himself. 
2d  Monk,  He  does  but  faint    Let  us  remove  him 

bence« 
lit  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
Stf  Monk,  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air* 
[Ezzvirr,  bearing  out  De  Monfort 

SCEHX  in.— BEFORE  THE  OATES  OF  THE  COVVXIIT. 

Enter  Jams  Ds  MoMFoaT,  Frsbbbo,  and  Makubl.  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  short 
and  shrinks  back. 

FV'eb,  Ha !    wherefore  ?    has  a  sudden  illness 

seized  thee  ? 
Jane,  No,  no,  my  friend. — ^And  yet  I*m  very 
£LLnt — 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Man.  Ay,  so  I  thought : 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  showM  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
But  breathe  a  Uttle  here ;  I'll  go  before. 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
fV«6.  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Manuel  goes  and  kTiocks  at  the  gate.) 
Courage,  dear  madam:  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Hezenvelt's  servar^t,  fright^n'd  with  the  storm. 
And  seeing  th^A  his  master  joinM  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge, 
H^t  be  alarm'd,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
?o  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not ;  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  {looking  eagerly  to  the  gate,  where  Manuel 
talks  with  the  Porter.)  Ha !  see,  he  talks 
int)i  some  one  earnestly. 


And  seest  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  hands  ? 
He  stands  like  one  who  hears  a  horrid  tale. 
Almighty  God !     •  (Blanuel  goes  into  the  convent) 

He  comes  not  back;  he  enters. 
Frih.  Bear  up,  my  noble  friend. 
Jane.  I  will,  I  will !  But  this  suspense  is  drcait 

fuL 
{A  long  pause.     Manuel  re-enters  from   the 
convent,  and  comes  forward  slowly  vrith  a  sad 
countenancs,) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bears  good  tidings ! 
0  God !  his  face  doth  tell  the  horrid  fact ; 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Freb.  How  is  it,  Manuel } 

j     Man,  IVe  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his  door  t 
It  is  indeed  my  master.  {Bursting  into  tears.) 

{Jvne  faints,  and  is  supported  by  Freberg.) 

Enter  Araass  and  seveial  Noiu  ^m  the  convoDt,  who 
gather  about  her,  and  apply  remedies.    She  reoovert 

1st  Nun.  The  life  returns  again. 
2d  Nun,  Tes,  she  revives. 

Abb.  {to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble  lady^ 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress . 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  wo. 
And  do' by  her  the  deeds  of  Christian  love. 
Frd).  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  grmtefsl 
thanks. 
ExEUHT,  supporting  Jane  into  the  coKoeiU, 

SCEKE  IV. — DE  MOITFOKT 18  DISCOVEXED  BrTTIirO  IB 
A  THOVOHTFUI.  POSTUUE.  HE  KKMAHIB  BO  FOB 
SOME  TIKE.  HIS  FACE  AFTERWAmD  BEOIHS  TD 
APFEAE  AOnrATED,  ^IKE  ONE  WHOSE  MUTO  D 
HARBOWED  WITH  THE  SEVEREST  THOUGHIS; 
TIIEir,  STARTZIfO  FROK  HIS  SEAT,  HE  CLASPS  BO 
HAK0S  TOGETHER,  AND  R0LD6  THXM  UP  TO 
BEAVEH. 

De  Man.  0  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  light  of 
day ! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung. 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  nature ! 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known, 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-eminoiee  * 
0  that  it  had  !  0  that  I  had  been  formM 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senseless  changeUng, 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  haste. 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

{Pauses!  then,  in  a  calmer,  eorrowful  voice.) 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  f 
For  end  it  must  {  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  elose. 
This  little  term  of  nature's  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  pasts 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rock  o*er  which  the  breaking  waves 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  could ! 

Enter  Manvbz.,  who  springs  forward  to  his  maater,  bat 
is  checked  upon  perceiving  Db  Momfobt  draw  bade 
and  look  sternly  at  him. 

'  Man.  My  lord,  my  master !  0  my  dearest  master ! 
(De  Monifort  still  looks  at  him  without  speaking.) 
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I^ay,  CO  not  thus  ragud  me,  good  my  lord  \ 
Speak  to  me  I  am  I  not  yonr  faithful  MaDnel  f 
De  Mon,  {in  a  katty,  hrokm  voice,)  Art  thou 

akme  ? 
Man,  No,  sir,  the  Ladiy  Jane  is  on  her  wayt 
She  is  not  far  behind. 

De  Man,  {togting  Mt  arm  oter  hi$  head  in  an 

agony.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 

bat  this! 
It  must  not  be. — Run  and  prevent  her  coming. 
Saj,  he  who  ii  detain'd  a  prisoner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing. 
I  am  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft  i 
Out  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast; 
Nameless  and  horrible.— 
Tell  her  De  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  a  desolate  and  distant  land, 
Ne*er  to  return  again.    Fly,  toU  her  this  i 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Jakx  Da  MoHPoar,  bunting  into  the  chamber, 
and  followed  by  Fausao,  ABaaaa,  and  several  Nuns. 

Jane,  We  must!  we  must!  My  brother,  O  my 

brother! 
(De  Monfort  twms  away  Me  head  and  hidet  kit 
face  with  hie  arm,     Jsne  etope  thort,  and, 
makit^g  a  great  e/^ort,  twne  to  Freberg,  and 
the  othttrt  who  f Mowed  her,  and  with  anair  qf 
dignity  ttretchea  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    AU  retire  but  Freberg,  wAo  smrs  to 
heeitate.) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg  t  call  it  not  unkind. 
[Exit  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain. 
Jane.  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  twm$  rownd  and  looke  sorroufuUy 
t^onher^  the  opent  her  armt  tokim^andhe, 
rttthing  into  themf  hidet  kit  face  vpon  her 
hreatt  and  weeps.) 
Jdna,  Ay,  give  thy  tonow  venti  here  mayst 

thou  weep. 
De  Jlbn.  {in  broken  aecentt.)  O !  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 
My  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  stonn  been  tost  i 
Horrid  and  dark.— I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
I're  done  a  deed— But  I  am  human  stilL 
Jane,  I  know  thy  sufferings  t  leave  thy  sorrow 
free: 
Thou  art  with  one  who  never  did  upbraid  t 
Who  mourns,  who  loves  thee  stilL 
De  Mon,  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  f  no,  no }  it  should 
not  be. 
(  Shrinking  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer. 
For  such  embrace  unmeet  x  0  leave  me !  leave  me ! 
Disgrace  and  public  shame  abide  me  now  i 
And  all,  alas  !  who  do  my  kindred  own. 
The  direful  portion  share.— Away,  away ! 
Shall  a  disgiaced  and  public  erindnal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ^—- I  have  no  nam^^ 
Vm  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee ;  depart 

{She  taket  hit  handj  and  gratping  it  flrmly, 

tpeakt  with  a  determined  voice.) 
Jane.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  eqfpy'd 
Tbi  playful  term  of  infimey  together  i 

4^, 


And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripen'd  years 

We've  been  each  other's  stay.    Dark  towers  our 

fate. 
And  terrible  the  stonn  that  gathers  o'er  us ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison* 

house; 
In  the  terrifflc  face  of  aimed  law  $ 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Mon.   {looking  at  her  with   admiration.) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane! 
I  thou^t  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill, 
Depress'd  with  infamy  and  open  shame  j 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretehedness  i 
But  for  thy  sake  111  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely  i  no  unseemly  weaknets, 
I  ieel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end. 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  stilU 

De  Mon,  With  thee  I  am  {  who  were  not  so  widi 
thee? 
But  ah  !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond; 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul. 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  dischaigedy. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  puri^  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy  i 
Think  upon  this. 

DeAfon.  {thaking  hit  head.)  No,no.^  this  blood! 
this  blood ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

DeAfon.  {eagerly.)  MHiat,  after  tennt  of  leogtti* 
en'd  misery, 
Imprison'd  sngmsh  of  tormented  spirits. 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  ?  Thinklit  thou  that  this  maybe  i 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  O  speak  me  comfort  here  I 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed,  hoft^ 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  hoirible— 

0  speak  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  it  eilent,  and  lookt  torroufull^  upon  himi 
then  elatping  her  handtf  and  turning  her  eyet 
to  heaven  f  teems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

JOe  Mon.  Ha !'  dost  thou  pray  tor  me  f  Heaven 
hear  thy  prayer ! 

1  iilLin  would  kneel.-^Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Jane.  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  formM, 

May  in  their  deepest  misexy  call  on  him.. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother^ 
(She  kneeh  and  prayt  to  herte^f  he  kneelt  by 
her,  and  clatpt  hit  handt  fervently^  but  tpeakt 
not.    A  noite  qf  ehaint  clanking  it  heard 
tnthout,  and  fkey  both  rtse.) 
Oe  Afon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?   They  oome 

to  interrupt  us.. 
jBiMi  {mooing  towardt  a  tide  door,)  Then  tetvi' 
enter  here. 

2eS. 
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De  Man,  {adddng  hold  <if  her  with  a  look  ((f 
horror.)  Not  there — not  there — tfaeeorpse 
— ^the  bloody  corpse ! 
/km.  Whftt,  lies  be  there  ?— Unhappy  ReieD- 

velt  ? 
De  Mm,  A  sudden  thought  hai  come  across  my 
mindi 
Uoir  came  it  not  before  ?   Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Sayst  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane.  What  should  I  say?  he  was  an  honest 
man; 
I  still  hafe  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  MonfoFt  utters  a  deep  groan.) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 
De  Man.  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Enter  Abbbss  and  Momts,  with  two  Omcaas  of  justice 
carrying  fatten  in  their  hands  to  pot  upon  Da  Momfoet. 

Jane,  (starting,)  Wliat  men  are  these  ? 
let  Off,  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law, 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

{Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane,  A  stranger  uncondemn  *d  ?  this  cannot  be. 
Ut  Off.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  htw  unjudged, 
But  is  so  far  condemn'd  by  circumstance, 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law. 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane.  Nay ,  say  not  so )  he  has  no  power  t' escape : 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain  i 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 

Ut  Off.  We  must  perform  our  office. 
^     Jane,  0  \  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
\wt  Off,  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  {To  2<i  Officer.)  Come, do  thy 
woi^ 
Jane,  Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  hsjv 
den'd  brow ; 
Dark  is  tiiine  eye }  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

{Kneding  to  him,) 
(De  Monfort,  routed  at  this,  runs  up  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
itretdkes  himse^  19  proudly.) 
De  Man,  (to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity  I 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee, 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
{HokUng  out  his  hcmds.)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  th^  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron  {  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground  t 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  alL 
^    {A  long  pauMSy  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  khn. 
After  they  are  on^  Jane  hoks  at  hkn  sorrow^ 
fully,  andf  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast, 
De  Monfisrt  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them^ and  thenat  Jane  1  crosses  them  oner  his 
hreast,  and  endeavours  to  su^presa  his  fed^ 

Iff  Off,  I  have  it,  too,  in  chaige  to  move  you 
hence,  (7^  De  Monfort) 

Into  another  chamber  noce  flMve^ 


De  Man,  Well,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
{ApjiroaeMng  Jane,  leftom  ike  Abbcsi  is  enie^ 
vouring  to  amtfort^  but  to  no  pmrpoae,) 
Ah!  wherefore  thus !  mostbonour'daiidaDottdeftrr 
Shrink  not  at  the  accoutrements  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

{Endeavouring  to  look  ckeerftd.) 
Wilt  thou  pennit  me  with  a  gjrved  hand  } 

(She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raises  to  his  lips.) 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[Exeunt,  De  Monfort  leadi^  and  Jane 

SCEVC  V. — AN  APABniEHT  IN  TBS  CONSENT,  OFDI- 

INO  nrro  ANOTBEn  nooM,  whose  low,  abchzd 

DOOB  IS  SEEK  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  STAGE.     OF 
ONE  COENEB  A  MONK  IS  SEEN  KNEELINO. 

Enter  another  Monk,  who,  on  petcetriiig  him,  auipB  till 
he  rises  Ccom  his  knses,  and  then  goes  eagoly  19  U 
him. 

\st  Monk.  How  is  the  prisoner  f 

fid  Monk,  (pointing  to  the  door.)  He  is  wiftiB, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

Ut  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  brother  ? 

Methought  he  braved  it  with  a  manly  spixit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortune  bravely. 

2d  Monk.  Yes,  with  herok  courage,  for  a  whik 
He  scem*d  inspired ;  but,  soon  depress'd  again, 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o'erwhelm'd  his  soul : 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind. 
Some  stream  of  lifis  within  his  breast  has  bunt) 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruddy  tide  hai  rush'd  into  his  mouth. 
God  grant  hn  pains  be  short  I 

IstMonk,  How  does  the  ls<ly? 

2d  Monk.  She  sits  and  bears  his  head  upon  to 
lap, 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  face 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  wretchednesa. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her.—- 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Is^AfonlE.  It  wears,  methinks,  upon  the  midniglit 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fsaiful  night:  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds ;  the  chiU  blast  aoandi 
Like  dismal  lamentations.    Ay,  who  knows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midni|^t  winds  f 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  jrawning  cavem'k  mouth, 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach*d  my  ear, 
And  o'er  ray  head  a  chilly  coldness  crepL 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned  sprites, 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'  unlathom'd  deptltf 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour^ 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  around 
The  rourdererii  deatlnbedy  at  his  fstsl  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  diie  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  future  mate  ?— I  do  believe  there  are. 

SdMonk.  Peace,  peanel  a  God  of  wisdom  ssd  of 

raerey, 

Veds  fipote  our  sightr^Oa !  bear  that  heavy  grott' 

(A  groan  heard  ipttt*"*) 

111  Monk,  It  is  the  4yi0g  man. 

(AnoOier  gross.) 

3d  Mbnfc.  GbDd  grant  him  rest ! 

{Ustm^edth»ii^)> 


f 
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[  bear  him  straggling  in  the  gripe  of  deatii. 

>  piteoua  heayen  !  {Ooafrom  the  door,) 

Enter  Biotb»r  Thomas  from  the  ch«mb«r. 

How  DOW,  good  brother  ? 
Thonu  Retire,  my  friends.    O  many  a  bed  of 
death 
With  all  its  pangs  and  horrors  I  haye  seen. 
But  never  aught  like  this .'  Retire,  my  fiiends  i 
The  death-bell  will  iu  awful  signal  give, 
When  he  has  breathed  his  last 
I  would  move  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint  t 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shoulder  lean. 
O,  weak  and  mortal  man  I 

{Leans  on  aecond  Monk  i  apaui9») 

Enter  BsaRAao  from  the  chamber. 

2d  Monk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent? 
Bern,  He  is  with  Hoc  who  made  him  i  Hiv,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awful  presence 
Th*  nnseeptred  tyrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  (Bdl  tolU.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pxay  for  the  blood-stain'd  soult 
Hay  heaven  have  mercy  on  him  !  ( Bell  toUe  again.) 

[SXSVKT. 

Scene  VL — a  hall  or  lakoe  book  nr  the  con* 

VENT.  THE  BODIES  OF  DE  MONFORr-  AND  REZEN- 
VELT  are  DTSCOVBRED  laid  OUT  UPON  A  LOW 
TABLE    OR     rLATTORM,    COVERED    WITH    BLACK. 


FREBERG,  BEBNARD, 
ATTENOINO. 


ABBESS.  MONKS,  AND    NUNS 


Ahb,  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  thoy  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
Respecdng  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

Freb.  And  you  have  wisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

{Goet  to  the  tabU,  and  hokt  at  the  hodiee,  hut 
without  uncovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men  !  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Ye  should  have  lo7ed,  yet  deadly  rancour  came, 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  days 
Ye  sleep  in  horrid  death.    0  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is. 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  tiiee  I 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  excites, 
Ungenerously  sKcites,  with  careless  scorn. 
Such  baleful  passion  in  a  brother*s  breast, 
Whom  heaven  commands  to  love?   Low  are  ye 

laid: 
StUl  all  contention  now.— Low  are  ye  laid  t 
I  loved  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  hXL 

Abb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  lord  ? 

FrA.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 
Jane  ? 

Abb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  souL 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow'd  with  grief. 
Such  moving  dignity. 

FrA.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

l*ve  known  her  long : .  of  worth  most  excellent  i 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  mi^festy, 
As  the  dark  mountafai  more  sublimely  towtn 
Mantled  in  ckmda  and  stono^ 


Enter  Manttbl  and  Jbroi 

Man.  {pointing,)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here% 

a  piteous  sight 
Jer.  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  himt 
111  see  his  &ce  in  death.    Alas,  alas ! 
I*ve  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  imdisturb'd. 
He  look'd  most  graciously. 
{Lifts  up  in  mistake  the  cloth  from  the  body  qf 
Rezenvelt,  and  starts  back  ufith  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh  !  oh,  oh ! 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

{Ihrops  the  cloth  again.) 
Man.  That  is  the  murder'd  corpse ;  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

-{Going  to  uncover  the  other  body.) 
Jer.  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot 

look  upon  him  now. 
Man.  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark- 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 
Bern.  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  murderM  corse : 

(  Uncovering  the  body  qf  Be  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  hen  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadfiil  conflict  of  despair. 
So  fix*d  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyw  f 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent  i 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'&t  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer^ 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks ! 

Jer.  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown. 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  diys  since, 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  f 
Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  tbd 
mind. 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretehed ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed, 
And  BO  it  kill*d  thee.    Thou  hast  suffer'd  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern,  Draw  back,  draw  back  $  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Jamb  Db  Homfobt. 

(Freberg,  who  hm  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himse^  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  slifpt 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  diecks  himee^  m 
eeeing  the  fixed  sorrow  of  her  countenance^ 
and  drams  back  respee^ly.  Jmo  adoanees 
to  ^table,and  looks  attentively  at  the  eooered 
bodies.     Manuel  points  out  tki  body  qf  Dt 
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Moofort,  a»d  9kt  gicm  a  gmth  iitdmaU4m  tf 
tkt  kead,  to  Hgn^y  that  skt  tmderMUmd$  him. 
Ski   then   bends    tenderly  over    it,  without 


Man.  {toJanOjOiaheraiiaherhsad.)  0,inadim! 

my  good  lord. 
Jtau.  Well  says  thy  love,  mj  good  and  Huthfnl 
Manuel  $ 
But  we  must  mourn  in  silence. 
Afim.  Alas !  the  times  that  I  hare  foUow'd  him ! 
Jane.  Forbear,  my  faithful  Bdanuel.  For  this  love 
Thou  hail  my  grateful  thanks  i  and  here's  my 

hand: 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  111  remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man,  Nay,  by  the  living  God  !  where'er  you  are, 
There  will  I  be.    Illprovea  trusty  servant: 
111  Ibllow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone  {  and  I  indeed  am  mean, 
Tet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men. 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady ! 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  ! 

(  Throwing  Mmteifat  her  feet.) 
Jane,  (raiting  him.)  Well,  then !  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  my  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 
I  see  thou  art    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer,  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
age: 
Would  I  could  serve  yon  with  a  young  man's 

strength! 
IM  spend  my  life  for  you. 

Jtme.  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

0 !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 

JFVift.  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 
Affliction  finds  a  friend  {  but  unto  thee, 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable. 
The  heart  in  warmest  adoiation  bows^ 
And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jant.  Nay,  Frebexg,  Frebexg!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more  i  and,  0  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alasl 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth ; 
I  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 
I  had  no  greater  pride. 
ICovers  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  bursts  into 
tears,,  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Frebeig 
iupporting  her  tenderly.  Manual  embracing 
her  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  cf 
her  robe  t^ectionately.  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  rowtd  her, 
with  looks  if  sympathy.) 

Enter  two  Omons  of  law. 

l9l  Off'  Where  is  the  prisoner  t 

bkio  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  oonsign'd. 

Bern,  He  is  not  subject  now  to  human  Jawtf 
The  prison  that  awiits  him  Is  the  grave. 

Uf  Of.  Ha!  say'tttbouio?  then  itfonl  play  in 
tbis^ 


Man,  {t»  (ML)  Hold  tlQr  mzighiMW  tongue,  or 

Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  hooour'd  dame. 
Utter  the  slightett  mftming  of  rcpmadi. 

ist  Off.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  callM, 
And  have  authority  to  say,  *«  How  died  he  <"* 

{Bere  Jane  shakes  cfftke  weakness  of  griif,  and 
represtinghbMaitl,who  is  about  to  reply  to  the 
OBk€T,  steps  forward  with  dignity.) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  yoa  come. 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  noan 
Who  is  with  keoiest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

Ist  Off.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jone,  Do  as  thoa  wilt: 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  oilSee. 

\A  Off.  No,  lady,  I  believe  your  honoured  wonl. 
And  will  no  further  seirch. 

Jane,  I  thank  your  courtesy :  thanks,  thanks  to 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honour'd  maids  { 
Ye  holy  men,  snd  you,  my  faithful  friends  ( 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  yon ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous. 
Will  recompense  you.—- Frebeiig,  thou  art  good ; 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  loved  :- 
Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thou  this  charge  t 
Tis  meet,  that  with  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make,    i 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls. 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him. 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed, 
Had  claimM  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enrich'd  the  sculptured  pedestaL  [Ezzcirr. 


THE   MARTYR, 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MCK. 

Naao,  Emperor  tf  Rome. 

CoBsainuB  Maro,  Officer  tf  the  Imperial  Guard. 

Oacaass,  a  Parthian  Prinee,  irieOimg  Borne, 

SvLPicius,  a  Senator. 

Stlvxits,  a  bravs  Centurion, 

Roman  Pbntlff. 

Chrittian  Father  or  Bishop,  Chiisilan  Brother,  &c. 

A  PAoa,  in  the  family  ^Sulpicius. 

Senaton,  ChrisUans,  Soldian,  &c. 

WOKEK. 

PttBTU,  Daughter  ^Sulplclua 
Christian  Women. 


Scm,Rome. 


ACT  I. 
ScBiK  L— ▲  VRivAis  avastmeut  nr  trs  bovsi 

OF  StrLFICXUB. 

Enter  Suipionrs  and  OaoaaBS  \fj  opposite  sides. 
But,  So  soon  retum'd  .*— I  read  not  in  thy  fece 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  nor  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  friend? 


TttE  MARTYR. 
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Ore.  £'en  m  it  wm  e'er  I  received  my  miauon. 
Coxdenios  Maro  is  <m  public  duty ; 
I  have  not  seen  him. — When  he  know^  your  offer 
His  heart  will  bound  with  joy,  like  eaglet  plumed 
Whose  out^tretch'd  pinions  wheeling  round  and 

round, 
Shape  their  first  circles  in  the  sunny  air. 

Su/.  And  with  good  cause. 

Ore.  Methinks  I  see  him  now ! 
A  face  with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow. 
Eyes  with  bright  tears  surcharged,  and  parted  lips 
Quivering  to  utter  joy  which  hath  no  words. 

5ttl.  His  face,  indeed,  as  I  have  beard  thee  say. 
Is  like  a  wave  which  sun  and  shadow  cross ; 
Each  thought  makes  there  its  momentary  mark. 

Ore,  And  then  his  towering  form,  and  vaulting 
step. 
As  tenderness  gives  way  to  exultation ! 

0  it  had  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him  \ 
And  stiU  shall  be. 

Sm/.  Art  thoa  so  well  convinced — 

He  loves  my  little  damsel  ?  she  is  £ur. 
But  seems  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thonghtlfsSj, 
For  noble  Maro.    Heiress  as  she  is 
To  all  my  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner. 
That  he  had  smother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
As  too  presumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
Preferred  his  silent  homage  to  the  praise 
Of  any  other  man,.!  had  most  frankly 
Removed  all  hinderance  to  so  £ur  a  suit 
For,  in  these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 

1  scarcely  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 

Ore.  Thou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly  thou 
dost^ot. 
He  is,  to  honest  right,  as  simply  true 
As  shepherd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred. 
Where  falsehood  and  deceit  have  never  been  i 
And  to  maintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent. 
As  the  shrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes. 
A  simple  heart  and  subtle  spirit  join'd, 
Make  such  an  union  as  in  Nero'A  court 
May  pass  for  ctiriousand  unnatural. 

Saf.  But  is  the  public  duty  very  urgent. 
That  so  untowardly  delays  our  ha^uness  ? 

Ore.  The  punishment  of  those  poor  Nasaienes, 
Who,  in  defiance  of  imperial  power, 
To  their  forbidden  faith  and  rites  adhere 
With  obstinacy  most  astonishing. 

Snd,  A  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  ! 

Ore,  There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 
power. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  good  or  ill. 
They  look  on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form. 
As  martial  heroes  on  a  wreath  of  triumph. 
The  fires  are  kindled  in  the  place  of  death. 
And  bells  toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
In  one  vast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot. 
And  no  one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word. 
But  in  an  alter'd  voice  \  with  breath  restxain'd. 
Like  those  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the  dead. 
Cordenius  heads  the  band  that  guards  the  pile ; 
So  stationM,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasure  / 
For  it  would  seem  as  an  iU-omenM  thing. 

Su/.  Cease  |  here  come*  Portia,  with  a  careless 
&ee: 
She  knows  not  yet  the  happiness  tiiat  waits  her. 


Ore.  Who  brings  she  with  her  thus,  as  if  com- 
peird 
By  playful  force  ? 

Sill.  *Tls  her  Numldian  page ;  a  cunning  imp. 
Who  must  be  woo'd  to  do  the  thing  he's  proud  oC 

Enter  PoanAi  dragging  Stphax  ailer  her,  speaking  as 

she  entan. 

Vor,  Come  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know  thee 
well; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfulness, 
Thou'rt  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar's  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present  (To  Ore) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
I  knew  not  you  were  here  \  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore,  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  } 

Sul.  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

Por.  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect  $ 
But  link*d  with  other  words,  of  new  device, 
That  please  my  fancy  well.— Come,  sing  it,  boy ! 

Sul,  Nay,  sing  it,  Syphax,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  so. — Begin,  begin ! 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing*8t. 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

SONO. 

The  storm  Is  gathering  lar  and  wide, 
Yon  motal  hero  miist  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  in  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glare ; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  the  blast; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burdened  skies  ue  ponrinfb 
O'er  mingled  strife  of  battle  roaring ; 
Nature's  n^e  and  Demon's  Ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
Noble  hero!  earthly  wight! 
Brace  thee  brsTely  fir  the  fighL 

And  80,  indeed,  thou  takest  thy  stand, 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaive  in  hand ; 
Breast  encased  In  bornlsh'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  mne  than  meets  the  outwud  eje 
The  soulVi  high-temper'd  panopljr, 
Which  oYsry  limb  fcr  action  lightens, 
The  fimn  dilates,  the  visage  brightens ; 
Thas  an  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wight 
Fall  nobly  hamess'd  for  the  fight. 

Ore.  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  heio 
These  lines  portray. 

Sul.  So  it  should  seem;  one  ef  the  days  of  old. 

Per.  And  why  of  olden  days?  There  liveth  now 
The  very  man — a  man — ^I  mean  to  say, 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth. 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 

Por.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  bumish'd  and  well  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluck'd  and  bare, 
Like  any  homely  thing. 

Ore.  Sertorius  Galba  then  ? 

P<fr.  0,  stranger  still ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  ooorage^  certei. 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.    Sertorius  Oilha  I 
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Ore.  Perhaps  thou  raean'st  Cordenius  Maro,  lady. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name, 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangely. 

Por»  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errest  not ; 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  think'st  I  do. 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  fonn  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

fill/.  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore.  Simplicity  seen  through  a  hannless  wile. 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  conceal'd 
Behind  his  smiling  dam*s  transparent  veiL 
The  song  is  not  a  stianger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds. 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

8uL  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls: 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without. 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

Arf.  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[EzEuirr  hiutily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

Par,  (Stopping  ker  tan,)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Pagt,  May  not  I,  I  pray, 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

Per.  No  I  go  not,  child  i 

'Twill  frighten  thee ;  it  is  a  horrid  sight 

Pagt,  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Per,  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight, 
llMra  wilt  be  frighten'd  at  it 

page.  Nay,  be  it  o'er  so  piteous  or  so  hoitid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it 

Per.  Go,  then ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation  i 
Thereli  all  the  harden'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  duld  as  thou  art 

[Exxurr,  eeverally, 

SCBRX  IL-*Air  OPEV  SqUA&E  WITH  BVILUKOS. 

Bnter  CoKDamoa  Mabo,  at  the  head  of  his  SoLoiaas, 
vdio  draw  up  on  either  side :  then  enten  along  proces. 
flion  of  public  Funcliooaries,  &c  conduaing  AUaTras 
to  the  place  of  execution,  who^  as  they  pass  on,  sing 
together  in  unison:  one  more  noble  than  the  others, 
walking  flnu 

SONG. 

A  long  larewell  to  sin  and  eoRow, 
To  beam  ofdaj  and  evening  shade  1 

High  in  glory  breaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  ikde. 

While  morul  flesh  In  flame  Is  bleedingt 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Oar  brother  and  our  Lord  Is  pleading 

At  mercj's  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hated  and  the  hating. 

Existence  sad  in  toil  and  strife; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  tvave  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  o/ptning  life. 

Earth's  &ted  sounds  our  ears  forsaking, 
A  nK>meot's  silence  death  shall  be } 

Then,  to  heaven's  jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  In  victory. 

[Snuirr  Bfartyrs,  4*0.  4re.  Cordeniot  with  kU 


Officers   and  Soldiers  atUl  remoMng  t   tk 
Officers  on  fA« /ron/,  and  Cordenius  eporf/resi 
than  in  a  thoughtful  poeturt.) 
Pint  OffL  Brave  Vans  marches  boldly  mt  the 
head 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Second  QffL  Are  these  the  men,  who  liatieM 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  courting,  with  enchaDtiMnt!, 
The  intercourse  of  demons  ? 

Third  qffL  Ay,  with  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  crucify  a  babe ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shrieking  on  the  rood 
Fall  down  and' worship  it !  device  abominsible 
Firtt  OffL  Dost  thou  believe  it  ? 
Third  QffL  I  can  believe  all  this  or  any  thii^ 
Of  the  possessM  and  mad. 
First  Qffl  What  demoniy,  thinkest  tiioa,  pd^ 

sesses  Varus  ? 
Second  OffL  That  is  well  urged.  (7b  file  other.) 
Is  he  a  maniac  f 
Alas,  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death ! 
Firet  OffL  Viewing  his  keen,  enJiTenM  coun- 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  ratiier  gucssM 
He  led  victorious  soldien  to  the  charge  s 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  him 
With  noble  confidence. 

TTkird  QffU  'TIS  all  Tain  seeming. 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  vaknir 
To  which  his  deeds  have  bonie  slight  testimooy. 
Cor.   {adcaneing  indtgnantlff.)  Thou  liest:  t 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  dosed  in  bloody  strife. 

{Turning  atoay  angriiy  to  the  back  ground) 
Firtt  OffU  Our  chief,  nethinks,  is  in  a  fietfal 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  OffL  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  on 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  1 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  doting  tanks 
The  fatal  pile  encircle. 
[RxsuHT  in  order,  whiltt  a  ekoruo  ef  Blattyn  i» 
htard  at  a  dietanee.) 


ScEXrS  IIL — AN  APASTHEirr  zv  A  mrvATS 


Enter  two  Chbistiam  Womxk,  by  opposite  sides. 

First  Worn.  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing  ? 

Second  Worn.  Naught,  save  the  murmur  of  te 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  fis« 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  dtizen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?   Thou  shonldlit  have 

stayM 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Calus. 

First  Worn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  agony 
Of  fear  and  fearftil  hope. 

Second  Worn.  Ha!  does  she  hope  deliveiaMt 
from  death  ? 
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liTMi  Warn.  O  no  *  tlwa  wrong'st  her,  friend  i  it 
iinotthati 
DeUveEuiee  is  ber  fear»  and  death  her  hope. 
A.  second  time  she  bears  a  mother's  throes 
For  her  joimg  stripling,  whose  exalted  hirth 
To  endless  life  is  at  this  fearful  crisis. 
Or  e&mM  or  lost    May  heaven  ibrefend  the  last ! 
He  is  a  Umid  yovth,  and  soft  of  nature  i 
God  grant  him  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

Second  Warn,  Here  comes  our  reverend  father. 

Enter  a  Cbbxsitan  Fatbis. 
Wbat  tidings  dost  thou  bring }  are  they  in  bliss  } 
FatK  Yes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
In  high  immortal  bUss.    Cslus  alone^ 

First  TVom,  He  hath  apostatized  !  O  wo  is  me  ! 
O  wo  is  me  for  his  most  wretched  mother ! 

FatK  Apostatized  !  No ;  stripling  as  he  is. 
His  fortitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave. 
Shone  paramount 

For  his  soft  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Blade  them  conceive  they  might  subdue  his  firm- 
ness. 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
And  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Then  did  fliey  court  and  tempt  him  with  fair  pro- 
mise 
Of  all  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  offer,  to  deny  his  holy  faith. 
But  he,  who  seem'd  before  so  meek  and  timid, 
Now  suddenly  imbued  with  holy  grace. 
Like  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o*er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
Glow'd  with  new  life ;  and  from  his  fervid  tongue 
Words  of  most  firm,  indignant  constancy 
Ponr'd  eloquently  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
Sprang  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour ;  or,  alas  ! 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates. 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 
Firtt  Worn,  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  S— 

Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 
FaJOu  I  saw  it  not :  the  friend  who  witnessed  it. 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devouring  flame ; 
Therefore  1  spoke  of  Celus  doubtfully. 
If  he  as  yet  belong'd  to  earth  or  heaven. 

{Thty  cover  their  facets  and  remain  iHeni,) 

Enter  a  CmxsTXAM  Beotsib. 
BroDL  Lift  up  your  heads,  my  sisters !  let  yonr 
voices 
In  grateftil  thanks  be  raised !  Those  ye  lament. 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchanged. 
The  manly  Varus  and  the  youthful  Cclus, 
The  lion  and  the  dove,  yoke-fellows  link'd. 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equal  honour  gain'd. 
First  Worn,  And  praised  be  God,  who  makes  the 
weakest  strong ! 
Ill  to  his  mother  with  the  blessed  tidings.    [Exrr. 
HbM.  Let  us  retire  and  pray.    How  soon  our 
lives 
May  have  like  ending,  God  alone  doth  know  i 
0 !  may  like  grace  support  us  in  our  need  ! 

[ExstnfT. 

ScsffB  IV.r-Air  omr  ifagk  nr  numrr  of  a  xsmflx. 

Eater  Cobdbiivs,  as  reiumliif  from  the  execution 
with  Us  SoiAtiBSy  who,  upon  a  signal  fion  hfan, 


disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He  walks  a  few  paese 
slowly,  then  stops  and  continues  lor  a  short  time  in  n 
thoui^tiul  postore. 

Cor.  There  is  some  power  m  this,  or  good  or  11^ 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it 
Can  loathsome  demoniy  in  dauntless  bearings 
Outdo  the  motives  of  Uie  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought — ^incomprehensible. 

(Remains  for  a  moment  silent  cmd  though^f^, 
while  Sylvius  enters  behind  him  unperceived. 
Delusion  !  ay,  'tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal  things  ;  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not ;  even  the  reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this ; — ^the  weak  may  be  deluded  i 
But  is  the  learn 'd,  th'  enlighten'd,  noble  Varus 
The  victim  of  delusion  ?•— Can  it  be  ? 
Ill  not  believe  it 

Syl,  (advancing  to  him,)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor.  (starting.)  Ha .'  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before  {  but  where  ? — who  art 
thou? 

Syl.  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion- 
Who,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Volundum^  mounted  first  the  breach  i 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  our  encouraged  Romans  foUow'd  us. 

Cor.  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  Syl- 
vius. 
Thou'st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee  last  t 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  lines 
Than  in  those  greener  days :  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?   I'll  bear  thee  company. 

Sffl.  I  thank  thee :  yet  thou  may'st  not  go  with 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee. 
Though  suiting  well  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syl.  (<tfter  looking  cnMomty  round  to  sm  Umi 
nobody  is  near.)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  com* 
mune  with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  nurtyr  gone  to  rest. 
Varus  Dobella  ? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettled  thou^ts  were 
busy 
With  things  mysterious  |  with  those  magic  powers 
That  work  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destruction ; 
With  the  sad  end  of  the  deluded  Varus. 

Syl,  Not  so,  not  so  !  The  wisest  prince  on  earth. 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  conmiand. 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor.  Thy  words  amaze  me,  friend ;  what  is  their 
meaning  ? 

Syl.  They  cannot  be  explain'd  with  hasty  speech 
In  such  a  place.    If  thou  would'st  really  know— 
And  may  such  light 

Cor.  Why  dost  thou  check  thy  words, 
And  look  so  much  disturb'd,  like  one  in  doubt  ? 

SyL  What  am  I  doing !  Zeal,  perhaps,  betnys 
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Tet,  wherefore  hide  nlTatkm  from  m  man 
Who  u  80  worthy  of  it  f 

Cor,  Why  ut  thou  agitated  thus  ?  What  moves 
thee^ 

Syl.  And  woald'kt  thon  really  know  it  ? 

Cm*.  Dof  t  thon  doubt  me  f 
I  hare  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

8yL  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brare  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  {Sowing  Mm  head.) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  111  meet  thee  in  tiie  suburb^ 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpidus  j 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs. 
Known  but  to  few 

Cor.  Ha !  to  the  catacombs ! 

Syl.  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that  { 
For  there  thoult  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind. 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight  {  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  traming  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  lift  unending. 
Hie  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears. 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey'd. 

Cor.  Something  possesses  thee. 

8yL  Tes,  noble  Maro ; 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous.— Let  us  part  j 
It  is  expedient  now.— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,'alsO|  valiant  soldier ! 

8yL  {returning  a$  Hm  i$  about  to  go  out.)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar- 

denr- 
The  garden  of  Sulpicius. 
Cor.  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  £ul  to  meet 
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ACT  IL 

L*4HB  CATAOOKM,  SHOWHTO  IX»rO,  LOW- 
BOOTBD  AWIiXS,  IN  DIlTaiZIlT  DIBXCTIOIIB, 
SUPFOKTED  BT  THICK  PILLAXS  OV  THZ  BOUGH 
UWHEWW  BOCK,  WITH  BITDE  TOMBS  AND  HXAFS 
or  HXTMAir  BOITES,  AVD  THE  WALLS  Of  XAITT 
PLACES  LnrED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

Enter  CoEDBimm  Mabo,  speaking  to  a  CHBisTiAif 
Fathbb,  on  whose  arm  he  lean^  and  followed  bj 
STlvius* 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bless'd  nights,  spent  in 

acquiring 
Tour  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sublime — 
0 !  what  an  alter'd  creature  they  have  made  me ! 
Fath.  Tes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 

alterM. 
Cor.  I  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 

back 
And  downward  gaze — if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty. 
Seen  in  the  wateiy  gleam  of  some  deep  pit. 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stands  erect, 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
On  the  bright  sunny  firmament  t— like  one 


(GrantiBg  again  that  soch  m  one  mi^  be,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fin 
On  household  earth  or  woodman's  smoky  pile. 
And  looks  at  onee,  midst  'Mounding  th9Dder-penl% 
On  Jovel  magnlfioeiice  of  lightning.— Faidon, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me !  I  mean  his  li^tnin^ 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  Jehovah. 

fUA.  {imUing.)  Be  not  disturb'd,  my  son  s  ths 
Ups  will  utter. 
From  lengUien'd  habit,  what  the  mind  r^ieetiL 

Cor.  These  blessed  hours  which  I  hnve  pass'd 
with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  onoe  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  degrees 
The  wide  development  of  nature's  amplitude. 

Fath.  And  how  was  that,  my  son  ?     , 

Cor.  I  well  remember  it  {  even  at  this  mooMBt 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vapours  of  the  ni^it 
Had  fi)rm'd  a  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale. 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  faintly  mark 
Its  slender  crescent. 

Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  through  miduigjit 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patiiardis 
Was  at  the  fint  vouchsafed ;  a  moral  guide. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descen&nts, 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  scatterM  tribes. 
The  fertile  earth.— But  this  is  interruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  suzninzt 

We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brigbten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  opening  gave 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  of  slow  revealed  bcButy, 
Which  held  th'  arrested  senses  magic  bound. 
In  the  intensity  of  charm'd  attention. 

Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the   opening 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  visions. 

Cor.  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peaks  appearM, 
And  knolto  with  cedars  crested }  fhoi,  beyond. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmen's  duster'd  dweUiagSi 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible ; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forest. 
In  all  the  varied  tints  ui  sylvan  verdure, 
Descending  to  the  plain ;  then  wide  and  boondkss 
The  plain  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  tracksi 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  sweepy  windings,  seen  and  lost. 
And  seen  again,  till  through  tiie  pale  gny  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem'd  a  loosen'd  cestua 
From  virgint  tunic  blown ;  and  still  beyond. 
The  earth's  extended  vastness  from  the  sight. 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fur  sight— 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habitation. 
But  now,  when  to  my  mental  eye  reveal'd. 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble, 
Lies  stivtching  on  e'en  to  immensj^. 
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overnrhelms  me  with  a  flood  of  thoughts, 
if  bappy  thoughts. 
Fattu   Thanks  he  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel  it 


so 


Cor.  I  am  most  thankful  for  the  words  of  power 
KHiicH  from  thy  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scripture 
i  have  received.    What  feelings  they  have  raised  ! 
f  w^hat  a  range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind  ! 
^d  to  the  soul  what  loftiness  of  hope  \ 
fhat  future  dreamy  state  of  faint  existence 
VThicH  poets  have  described  and  sages  taught, 
In  'wt&ich  the  brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droopM 
In  useless  indolence,  changed  for  a  state 
Of  social  love,  and  joy,  and  active  bliss,— 
A  state  of  brotherhood,—^  state  of  virtue, 
So  graiid,  so  purified ;— O,  it  is  excellent ! 
My  soul  is  roused  within  me  at  the  sound, 
Like  some  poor  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon  issues 
To  range  with  free-bom  men  his  native  land. 
PkilA.  Thou  may'st,  indeed,  my  son,  redeem'd 
from  thraldom, 
Become  the  high  compeer  of  blessed  spirits. 

Cor.  The  high  compeer  of  such  f — ^These  gushing 
tears, 
Natare's  mysterious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 
Fattu  To  give  thy  heart  relief. 
Cor.  And  yet  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 
At  contemplation  of  exalted  virtue  P 
Pfihaps  in  token  of  the  fallen  state 
In  which  we  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy    - 
Strangely  acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound, 
Connected  with  a  dear  and  distant  home. 
Albeit  the  memory  hath  that  link  forgotten  : 
A  kind  of  latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
Or  might  have  been ;  a  deep,  mysterious  token. 
Path.  Perhaps  thou'rt  right,  my  son  ;  for  e'en 
the  wicked 
Will  sometimes  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
Some  broken  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
Were  yet  preserved  ;  therefore  our  great  Creator 
Still  loved  his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 
tion. 
And  therefore  his  blessed  Son,  our  generous  master, 
Did,  93  the  elder  brother  of  that  race, 
Whose  form  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 
But&l  have  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 
His  gentle  words  of  love. 
Cor.  Thou  hast !  thou  hast !  they'ta  stirring  in 
my  heart: 
Each  fibre  of  my  body  thrills  in  answa 
To  the  high  call.— 
Fath,  The  spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 

with  thee. 
Cor,  {after  a  pau$€.)  One  thing  amazes  me,  yet 

it  is  excellent.  - 
FatK  And  what  amazes  thee  ?   Unbosom  freely 
What  passes  in  thy  mind. 

Cor»   That  this  religion  which  dilates    our 
thoughts 
Of  God  supreme  to  an  infinity 
Of  awful  greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  him, 
As  children,  loved  and  chertshM  y^ 
Adoring  awe  with  tenderness  united. 

Syl.  [eagerly.)  Ay,  brave  Coidea'us,  that  same 
thought  more  moVed 
My  mde,  unletter'd  mind  than  all  the  rest 
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I  struck  my  hand  against  ray  soldier's  mail. 
And  cried,  *«  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  roan  I" 

Cor,  Our  best  philosophers  have  raised  theii 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Lord  e'en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods ; 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  high,  distant  I<^ence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  submission  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  conlidence 
Cling  to  the  infuiity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  looks  that  say, «  Am  I  not  thine  ?'* 
I  am  too  bold :  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

Fath,    Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy 
thoughts : 
0  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence. 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path  ;  whilst  fear 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  homo  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thou  hast  heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames. 
Its  passage  hold  to  heaven,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  tliec  entrance  to  a  purer  life  ; 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier^ 
For  his  high  warfare  arm'd. 

Cor.  I  am  resolved,  and  feel  that  in  my  heart 
There  lives  that  faith ;  baptize  me  ere  we  part 

Fath.  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  preferr'd  ;  for  lo !  our  brethren  come. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  seen  advancing  slowly  along  one  ol 
the  aisles,  and  bearing  a  large  veiled  urn ;  vrhichthey 
set  down  near  the  front.  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themselves  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  join  in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  abon 
verse. 

80NO. 

Departed  brothers,  generous,  bravoi 
Who  for  the  faith  have  died, 
Nor  its  pure  source  denied. 
Tour  bodies  from  devourhig  flamee  to  save. 

Chorua. 
Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  I 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day, 
Shall  rouse  our  fainting  souls  with  thoughts  of  you. 

Honour  on  earth,  4bc 

Tour  ashes  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  &lr 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air. 
When  eaitb  again  gives  up  her  precious  trust. 

Honour  on  earth,  &c 

The  trump  of  angels  shall  proclaim. 

With  tones  far  sent  and  sweet, 

Which  countless  hosts  repeat. 
The  generous  martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Cor.  (to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those,  who  a 
few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here,  before  us, 
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Lie  thus,  even  to  a  few  dry  Mhes  changed, 
Are  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfilPd  ? 
The  dear  redeem 'd  of  Godlike  love,  agiun 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

Syl,  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  pass'd  a.ong, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fath.  Nay,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  mora  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretch'd  fbrth  his 

hand. 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master^  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor.  Forgive  him,  father:  see,  he  stands  re- 
proved; 
His  heart  is  meek,  thou^  ardent ; 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 

Fath,  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  pressM  as  we  are ; 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  terrors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls^  these  shapeless  pillars. 
These  heaps  of  human  bones,-— *this  court  of  death ; 
E*en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  hb  triumph. 

Cor,  O  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

(Taking  the  hand  qf  Sylvius,  and  then  qf  eeverai 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men  *  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings  ! 
The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
Pour*d  from  some  opening  cloud.    0  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil, 
Qf  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being  i 

Fath.  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor,  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  some  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  their  lofi^  stations. 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father^  house. 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath.   Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wings  { 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  cheek  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our  feet. 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight  { 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be. 
Serving  its  end  ?— Come,  noble  Sylvius  ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle, 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  wai&ra 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syl,  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  iu  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
Which  have  begirded  been  with  iron  hosts, 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  flaming  sua 
b  in  his  course  extinguish'd. 


Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  holy  fount, 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vileness  clear'd. 

Fath.  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  giaes 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit :  be  received, 
A  ransom 'd  penitent,  to  the  high  fellowlhip 
Of  all  the  good  and  bless'd  in  earth  and  heayen ! 

Enter  t  Convbat. 

Whence  comest  thou,  Fearon  ?   Why  wert  tim 

prevented 
From  joining  in  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  livey  ? 

Con.  I  have  been  vouching  near  the  giAted  dmh 
geon 
VHiere  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 

Fath.  Thou  say'st  not  <o !  A  heavier  Ion  tfaaa 
this. 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  righteous  cause 
Could  not  have  sufier'd.    Art  thou  snie  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Con.  It  is  too  true :  he  landed  ten  days  since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enter'd 
The  gates  of  Rome,  was  sdzed  and  dngg'd  ts 
prison. 

Eb^/L  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this ! 

Conj  He  travell'd  late  and  unaccompanied. 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  conceal'd. 
But  see  his  wtiting,  given  me  by  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity's  sake  betray *d  his  trust: 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  (  Giving  him  a  paper,) 

Fath.  (itfter  reading  it.)  Alas, alas :  it  is  a  brief 
account 
Of  his  tfucoessf ul  labours  in  the  East ; 
For  with  his  excellent  gifts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  ma^e  more  converts 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?   He  will  be  sacrificed  .* 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor,  (fo Me  Convert.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  prison 
is  he  kept  ? 

Con.  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dwelling  of  despaii; 

Cor.  Guarded  by  Romans  ? 

Con.  Yes ;  and  strongly  guaided. 

Cor.  Tet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Flath.  (to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  my  son,  of  lash, 
imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  sufier'd  much  from  this ;  bewm; 
Risk  not  thyself :  thy  life  is  also  precious. 

Cor.  My  whole  of  life  is  precious ;  but  this  shied. 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that. 
But  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  master .'   No ; 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  sajrs  I  am  commission 'd  for  this  service. 
Give  me  thy  blessing — ^thy  baptismal  blessing. 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me !  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  it 

Fdth.  His  will  direct  thee  then,  my  genenui 
son! 
His  bleuing  be  upon  thee  li^Lead  him,  Sylviut, 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  former  sins 
He  shall  by  heavenly  grace  he  pudfied.   [Emm 
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SuiPicxDB,  and  Portia,  with  flowen  in  her  hand. 

Por»  Was  it  not  well  to  rise  wiUi  early  mom 
pay  my  homage  to  sweet  Flora  ?  Never  . 
flowen  by  midday  caU'd  so  fair,  so  fragrant, 
^iW^ith  blenduig  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright. 
g<<  ;  twinkliDg  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  beU, 
wALnd  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  far  apart, 
XJke  little  rounded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
^^Tbilst  curling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 
The  stem  that  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 

fresh. 
The  very  spider  through  his  circled  cage 
Of  wiry  woof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended, 

seems  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 
t*d  bird  of  some  capricious  nymph. 
Is  it  not  80,  my  £fttber  f 

SmL  Yes,  mom  and  youth  and  freshness  sweetly 
join. 
And  are  the  emblems  of  dear  changeful  days.  - 
By  night  those  beauteous  things — 

J'or.  And  what  of  night  r 

Why  do  you  check  your  words  ?    You  are  not  sad  ? 

Smi.  No  s  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
For  crossing  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful  thoughts 
With  those  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
Whftt  if  those  bright-leaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 

silken, 
Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
With  broken  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed. 
Lie  prostrate,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 
When  midnight  winds  pass  o'er  them ;  be  it  so ! 
All  things  but  have  their  temi. 
In  truth,  my  child,  I'm  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
By  coming  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 
To  pay  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess. 
Upon  her  yearly  feast 

Por.  I  thank  you,  father  *  On  her  feast,  tis  said, 
That  she,  from  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouchsafes 
Her  presence  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 
And  where  due  offerings  on  her  shrine  are  laid, 
Blesses  all  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

Sul,  How  many  places  in  one  little  day 
She  needs  must  visit  then  1 
Por,  But  she  moves  swift  as  thougbt   The  hasty 
zephyr 
That  stirr'd  each  slender  leaf,  now  as  we  enter'd. 
And  made  a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  foUow'd, 
Might  be  the  rustling  of  her  passing  robe. 

Sul,  A  pleasing  fancy,  Portia,  for  the  moment, 
Tet  wild  as  pleasing. 

Par.  Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 

Full  many  a  time  IVe  liiten'd  when  alone 
In  such  fair  spots  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
Sweet  mingled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  question  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind. 
And  heard  soft  steps  upon  the  ground  i  and  then 
The  notion  of  bright  Venus  or  Diana, 
Or  goddess  nymphs,  would  come  so  vivify 
Into  my  mind,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
Their  radiant  forms  were  near  me,  though  conceal'd 
By  subtle  drapery  of  the  ambient  air. 
And  0,  how  I  have  long'd  to  look  upon  them  | 


An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father :  such  fair  sights 

Were  seen— were  often  seen  in  ancient  days ; 

The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster'd 

Are  in  full  bloom  i  and  I  must  gather  them  ! 

[Exit  eagerly. 
Sui.  (alone.)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less yet : 
Ah  !  ceuld'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — It  may  not  be; 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  season : 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blossom. 

Enter  OaoBaBS. 

The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 
Ore.  And  who  considers  hours,  whose  heart  is 
bent 

» 

On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  ? 

Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

'  Sul.  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  blithe  and 

careless ; 
For  though  she  loves,  'tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  shelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plays, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

Sid.  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?    What  of  Cordeoius  f 

Ore.  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts, 
Dy  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance:  Ihave  not  seen  him. 

Sul.   Thou  hast  not  seen  him !   this  is  very 
strange. 

Ore.  So  it  indeed  appears. — ^My  wayward  friend 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told  me 
He  is  not  yet  return 'd. 

Sul.  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 
man. 

Ore.  Some  thief  or  spy. 

Sul.  Let  us  withdraw  a  while, 

And  mark  his  motions ;  he  observes  us  not 

Enter  CoBDSiiros  from  a  thicket  In  the  back  ground. 

Cor.  (qfter  looking  round  him  with  delight.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  fair  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 

EnrichM  with  every  beauteous  herb  and  flower. 

And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  like 
touts 

For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 

Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodes 

For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 

Of  foul  perversion,  has  not  cast  us  off. 

[stooping  to  look  at  the  flowers.) 

Te  little  painted  things,  whose  varied  hues 
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Charm,  even  to  wonderment ;  that  mighty  hand 
Which  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rt>sy  tints 
8ent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barb'd. 
Destructive  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam, 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you .' 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Display 'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  ? 
(Portia  without f  singing  $ome  notet  of  prelude, 
and  then  a  Song,) 

SONG. 

The  lady  in  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower; 
The  lady's  eye  is  flashing  bright, 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  is  sweet  and  loud, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  grara. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  harnessed  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  whose  nxirtial  state 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaihs  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor,  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 

song ! 
It  ifl  that  gentle  creature',  my  sweet  Portia 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess 'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miss'd  my  path  ?    She  sings  again. 

{Sings  without,  as  btfore.) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
Ib  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 

The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet, 
That  kindred  hearts  the  caichin:;  tones  repeat ; 
And  love,  therewith  his  Aifl  sigh  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  softly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  across  the  stilly  main, 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar. 
And  glad  response  bursts  from  the  nearing  shore, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-bound  seamen's  strain, 
Who  from  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor.  0  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'd  to  be 
Whate'er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Reenter  Sclpigius  and  Oroerbs,  breaking  out  upon 
him,  and  Orgbbss  catching  hold  of  his  robe  as  he 
Ss  going  off. 

Ore.  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tumM, 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

Sul.  Stay,  Cordenius. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shall  contend  with  here, 
Is  her  thou  call'st  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  Dot  offer  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy. 
If  Portia  has  that  power. 

Cor.  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  very  earnest  mean. 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia — thy  dear  Portia  ? 
My  fancy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

Sul.  And  truly  too,  Cordenius.    She  is  thine. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 

Cor.    (Eagerly  clasping  the  knees,  and    that 

kissing  the  hands  <f  Sulpicitis.)  Thanks, 

thanks  ! — thanks  from  my  swollhi,  o*er- 

flowing  heart. 

Which    has  no  words.—Friend,  fatfaery  Portia*^ 

father! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  such  sudden  joy 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  iL 

Sul.  Calm  thy  spirits.^- 

Thou    shouldst  in  roeeter  form  have  known  it 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Cbiistianff-^ 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  bumiag  pile. 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  punish,) 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Oieerea — 
Thou  owest  him  thanks — plead  for  thee  poweHoBy, 
And  had  my  leave.    But  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  drops 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  contracted  lips 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 

Ore.  What  sudden  illness  racks  thee  ? 
Cor.  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depart 
Sul.  {holding  him.)  Thou  art  my  promised  son{ 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thee, — pain  or  pleasnze. 
Cor,  And  so  thou  hast,  and  X  may  not  deceive 
thee. 
Take,  take,  9ulpicius. — O  such  withering  words ! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  mouth  I 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul.  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation  ? 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor.  I  must,  I  must  .'— 

Take  back    thy  proffer'd  gift;   all  earth  eould 

giver- 
That  which.it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Sul.  What  words  are  these  P    If  it  were  possible, 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  sorcery. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazarenes. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  f  their  haunts  aie 
near 
Ore.  Nay,  nay;  repress  thine  anger ;  noble  Bfaro 
May  not  be  question'd  thus. 
Sul.  He  may,  and  shall.    And  yet  I  will  not 
urge  him. 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  will  say. 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Nazarenes. 

Cor,  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  is  dearer  fiar 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  them. 

Std.  I  see  it  well :  thou  art  insnared  and  blinded 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin»    Cast  it  off; 
Defy  it    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intercourse 
With  this  detested  sect.    Art  thou  a  madman  ? 

Cor.  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  possesses  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Ch4stians  vile,  because  they  suffer 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  truth  f   Call  ye  them  sor- 
cerers, 
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Because  their  words  impart  such  high  conceptions 
Of  power  creative  and  parental  love, 
In  oDe  great  Being  join'd,  as  makes  the  heart 
Bound  with  ennobling  thoughts  ?   Call  ye  them 

curst 
"Wbo  daily  live  in  steady  strong  assurance 
Of  endless  blessedness  ?    0,  listen  to  me  ! 

Re-enter  Portia,  bamlng  from  a  thicket  cloee  to  them. 

J*or.  O,  listen  to  him,  father ! 
Sill.  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 
him! 
The  song  of  syrens  were  less  fatal.    Charms 
Of  dire  delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin, 
Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ; 
They,  who  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 
With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth. 
Which,  shorn  of  half  its  form,  all  scorchM  and 

shrivel! 'd. 
Still  to  the  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  { 
No,  Portia,  nor  sbalt  thou. 

Par.  0,  say  not  so  ! 

For  if  you  listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him. 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 

SvX.    Vain  hope !  vain  hope !  What  Is  man's 
natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  f   Cordenius  ! 
Cordenius  Maro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
Leave  me ;  why  wouldst  thou  pull  destmction  on 

me } 
On  one  who  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possess'd 
Of  bat  one  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized. 
Prized  more  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

■  thee. 
I  needs  must  weep  t  e*en  for  thyself  I  weep. 
Cor.  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicius  !  I  will  leave 
thee. 
Albeit  the  pearl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  life,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  tbe^  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  pei^ 

haps. 
Think  of  me  with  regard,  bat  not  with  pity. 
How  fell  soe*er  my  earthly  end  hath  been. 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  }   That  thought,  alas ! 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  weakness.— 
O,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible, 
This  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible. 

That  I  might  yet Almighty  God  forgive  me ! 

Weak  thoughts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart. 
But  not  be  cherishM  there.    I  may  not  offer 
Aught  short  of  all  to  thee.— 
Farewell,  farewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well ! 
(Orceres  catchtB  hold  of  him  to  prevent  his  going.) 
Retain  me  not :  I  am  a  Parthian  now, 
My  strength  is  in  retreat.  [Exit. 

Par.  That  noble  mind?  and  must  it  then  be 
ruin'd  ? 
0  save  him,  save  him,  father !  Brave  Orceres, 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maro  ? 

Ore,  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
Well  keep  his  faith  a  secret  in  our  bresjts  { 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provoked  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world* 
Por,  And  yon,  my  father  ? 


Sm/.  I  will  not  betray  him. 

Par,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well }  for  our  great 
gods. 
Whom  Coesar  and  his  subject  nations  worship, 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore,  Were  he  iq  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  son. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides, 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted. 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e*er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name. 
Which  these  bewilderM  Nazarenes  adore. 

Sul,  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  horri- 
ble. 

Ore,  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impbus  rites  hath  join*d, 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicins  j 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass, 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance ; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  ciy, 
<  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous, 
And  braVe,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  ^ 

Par.  Alas !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous, 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed. 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger, 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  P 

Par,  0  no!  I  would  not;  that  were  base  apd 
sordid ; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain'dy 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  joinM. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched. 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EzXDiir. 


ACT   IIL 

SCEIVX  I.— BBVOWB  THE  OATB  OV  RTmot  PALACE  t 
CUAKD8  WJTU  THEIB  OmCEBS,  DI800VSEED  OfT 
DUTY. 

Enter  to  them  another  OrFioaa,  speaking  as  he  enters  u» 

the  SOLDIBBS. 

First  Qffi.  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon 'd  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Pomtot  attended. 

SACBCn    HTMlf  BY  THE   80LDIERSL 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee, 
Shall  firm  in  power  and  high  in  honour  be ; 
And  who  to  Mara  a  soldier's  homage  yields. 
Shall  lanrell'd  glory  reap  in  bloody  fields ; 
Who  vine-crown'd  Bacchus,  bounteous  loid,  adorai». 
Shall  gatherlslill,  unacath'd,  his  vintage  stores; 
Who  to  fair  Venus  libeial  offering  gives, 
Enrich'd  with  love,  and  sweet  aflbctk>n  lives. 
Then,  be  your  praises  still  our  sacred  themb, 
O  Venus,  Bacchjis,  Mars,  and  Jove  supreme  I* 
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Pon,  I  thank  ye,  soldiers !  Rome,  indeed,  hath 
triumphM, 
Bless'd  in  the  high  protection  of  h^  gods, 
The  sovereign  warrior  nation  of  the  world ; 
And,  fayour'd  by  great  Jove  and  mighty  Mars, 
So  nuy  she  triomph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities. 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory.      [Exrr,  vyiih  his  train. 

First  Offi.  The  Pontiff  seems  disturbed,  his  brow 
is  lowering. 

Second  Offi,  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks. 
Though  utter'd  graciously. 

First  Offi.  He  is  offended. 

Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiers 
Have  proseljrtes  become  to  this  new  worship ; 
A  worship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brave. 

T%ird  QffL  Ay,  ay !  the  sacred  chickens  are  in 
danger. 

8§eond  OffL  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 

First  QffL  Hush  .'  let  us  to  our  duty ;  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 

[ExcuBT  tcith  muBiCy  into  the  gate  qf  the  palace. 

SCEFE  II. — A  COUVCIL  CHAMBER  JIT  THE  PALACE, 
HERO  WITH  HIS  COUISSELLOSS  DISCOVERED  ;  HERO 
nf  THE  ACT  or  SPEAKING. 

Nero,  Tes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  admitted, 
Afl  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations ;  but  these  Nazarenes 
^  Scorn  such  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith. 
Sole,  undivided  homage ;  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself, 
By  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Are  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt. 
EaEamine,  sayest  thou  !  shall  imperial  Cssar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  f 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  an  Orpioaa. 
QffH  The  Pontiff,  mighty  Cssar,  waits  without. 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  Pontifp. 

Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well. 

Says,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  here: 

Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Fon,  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  specious  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him, 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o*er  the  world  ? 
^     Nero.  Did  I  condemn  him !  E*en  this  very  day. 
He  in  the  amphitheatre  meets  his  doom  i 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  famish 'd  wolf. 

Pon.  I  am  informed,  and  I  believe  it  true 
Tliat  this  bold  malefactor  is  enlarged. 

Nero.  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Maro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner ;  or,  failing, 
(How  could  he  fail  ?)  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
The  forfeit,    But  behold  hii  iavourite  friend,,         I 


Enter  OncamBs,  followed  bj  SuLpnnra. 

The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  truly. 
Orceres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  coming  P 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palace. 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 

Ore.  I  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  CordeniiB 
Since  yesterday ;  when,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sulpicius  and  myself  met  him  by  chance : 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand. 
E'en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  enter*d 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  guards, 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Blaro. 

Nero.  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
{To  an  Officer.)  Command  them  instantly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  our  presence. 

£Ejax  Officer. 
Sulpicius,  thou  liast  known  this  Ethocles, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knave. 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself  ? 

Sul.  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Aero.  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  eancstly 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  ? 

SuJ,  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero ;  ibr  this  Greek 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  with  their  lives. 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  strange  beliel 
They  come :  «the  prisoner  in  foreign  garb 
So  closely  wrappM,  I  scarcely  see  his  lace. 

Enter  Prisombr,  attended. 

Pon.  U  it  in  truth  be  he. 
Nero.  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Dost  thou  stiU  doubt  ? 
{To  the  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  audacioua  rebel,  ts 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtle  spirit  r 
Cor.   {throwing   off  hU    Grecian    clooJb,  ad 
advancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  fidse,  Au- 
gustus, but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  deem'd 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  sworn. 
Or  to  produce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failing, 
To  give  my  life  for  his ;  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  than  thine. 
Is  yet  reserved  for  great  and  blessed  ends. 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
Nero,  1  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of  uttei^ 
ance ! 
Grows  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave  captains 
Are  by  thia  wizard  sorcery  so  chaim*d  ? 
Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  sweeping  ven- 
geance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  curst  sect  hath  touch'd..    Cozdeniis 

Maro, 
Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  our  state. 
And  borne  a  noble  Roman's  honour'd  name. 
What,  O  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  this 
shame? 
Cor,  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  mighty  Power, 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  the  earth 
Form  and  existence  ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  perception : 
But  not  to  shame,  0  Cesar !  not  to  shame ! 
Aero.  What,  hast  thou,  not  become  a  Nuanene, 
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As  now  I  apprehended  ?    Say,  thou  hast  not ; 
And  though  thy  present  act  is  most  audacious, 
Yet  will  I  spare  thy  life. 

Cor.  If  thou  wouldst  spare  my  life,  and  to  that 
grace 
Add  all  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Rome's  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 
Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Basely  deny. 

Kero,  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  ?   Thou  art  a 

maniac ! 
Cot,  I  am  a  man,  who,  seeing  inr  the  flames 
Those  dauntless  Christians  suffer,  longM  to  know 
What  power  could  make  them  brave  the  fear  o^ 

death. 
Disgrace,  and  infamy. — ^And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  God, — one  God,  supreme. 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  created  sons. 
Rules  as  a  father ;  and  beholding  sin. 
Growth  of  corruption,  mar  this  earthly  race. 
Sent  down  to  earth  his  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
Who  left,  with  generous  devoted  love, 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
To  win  them  back  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  crown'd  with  never-ending  bliss. 
I*ve  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
Pay  homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
Who  here  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  from  sin  and  punishment. 
And  earn  for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
When  mortal  life  is  closed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 
mage 
Becoming  well  such  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 

Nero,  Out  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 

Car.  Is  it  madness 
To  he  the  humble  follower  of  Him, 
Who  left  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
As  nun  ne'er  lived :  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 
ing, 
To  rouse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
As  man  ne'er  spoke ;  and  suffering  poverty. 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself, 
As  man  ne'er  sufferM  P — O,  if  this  be  madness. 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 
Warm  into  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  conception ; 
That  which  Is  reason  call'd,  and  yet  has  taught  you 
To  worship  different  gods  in  every  clime, 
hA  dull  and  wicked  as  their  worshippers, 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean, 
As  is  the  Scythian's  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  the  wide  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 

Nero.  Away,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words ! 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cor.  Yet  hear  them,  Nero  \  O  resist  them  not ! 
Perhaps  they  are  appointed  for  thy  good. 
And  for  the  good  of  thousands.    When  these  hands 
Which  have  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldiert  service, 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd  to 

ashes. 
What  now  appears  so  wild  and  ftnciftiT, 
Blay  be  remembered  with  far  other  feelings. 
It  is  not  life  that  I  request  of  Nero, 


First  bind  thyself  by  every  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear  me ; 
0  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's  chief. 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves. 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  truth,  the  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph. 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurell'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  thiong'd 

streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  me. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind. — 
Nero,  I  chaige  thee  cease  ! 

Ore.  Nay,  emperor  *  might  I  entreat  for  him  } 
Cor.  {eatehing  hold  qfOzceres  eagerly.)  Not  for 

my  life. 
Ore.  No ;  not  for  that,  brave  Mam ! 
{To  Nere.)  Let  me  entreat  that  be  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear'st  thou  he  should  convince  thee  by  his  words .' 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 
Nero.  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia !  nor  too  far  pra- 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pon,  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  august 
So  freely  utter'd  with  impunity  ? 

Ore.  Pontiff!  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  office. 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  freely  speak  ! 
Not  with  impunity  !  Is  this  a  threat  f 
Let  Rome's  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse. 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  fed. 
Twice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strain 'd  for  the  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 
Sul.   Nay,  nay,  Orceres !   with  such  haughty 
words 
Thoult  injure  him  thou  plead'st  for.   Noble  Cmau ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe. 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantment. 
Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency. 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state. 
Brave  and  obedient    Do  not  hear  him  now  { 
Command  him  to  retire. 

Cor.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  life. 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that ; 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death. 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  Ceesar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely  Nero ! 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  myself  the  creature. 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear, 


Although  I  said  these  hands  have  fought  for  Rome.   There  to«  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 

No  I  In  the  presence  of  these  senators,.  L  That e^  have  lived  on  earth  {  yea,  and  with  fpiiiti 
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Higher  than  earth  e'er  ownM,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not,— if  my  life, 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy ;  but,  if  otherwise. 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions. 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shank  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  ? 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Nero,  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof ! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor,  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen. 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  b^ve  constrain 'd  me  to  believe. 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts ; — 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be, 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart. 
And  save  tliee  from  destruction. 

Nero,  Ha !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert ? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  faith. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor,  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bless'd  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebeL 

Nero,  And  shall  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  t^ 
forfeit 
Out ! — take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  sbalt  fall  this  day 
By  DO  ignoble  foe  {•—a  noble  lion, 
Famish'd  and  fierce,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
And  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  head  at  this. 
In  stately  confidence  ? 

Cor,  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary. 
And  thou  too  smilest.— Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myself.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller, 
Who,  having  reach'd  his  destined  place  of  shelter, 
Drops  at  the  door  bis  mantle's  cumbrous  weight. 

ikro,  {going,)  Then  to  thy  visionaiy  hopes  I 
leave  thee. 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

(TothM  Officers,  ^-c.) 
OflT,  good  Sulpicius !  hang  not  on  me  thus ! 

Svl,  0,  mighty  Caesar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 

[ExEuirr  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  ^c  Sulpicius 
MtiU  keeping  dote  to  Nero  tn  the  act  tf  tup- 
ji2fc<rfMm.-~0rceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 
remain,  the  Guards  ttanding  retpectfuUy  at  a 
4Utance  in  the  baek^ground% 


Ore.  Noble  Cordenius !  can  thy  martial  apinl 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle. 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools. 
Till  thou  Shalt  fall,  deform  *d  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  ?    It  must  not  be. 

Cor,  Be  not  so  moved,  Oroeres  ;  I  can  beaur  if 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  mit  hnmbU, 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  the  shazne 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  Master, 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  follow. 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him  ? 

Ore.  In  this,  alas !  thou'lt  follow  him  too  surelj  ; 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  f 

Cor,  E'en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Father^ 
house. 

Ore,  And  where  is  that  ?    O,  canst  thou  tell  mc 
where  ? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  our  ken 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  descry 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimly  mark^J, 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good  troth 
A  destined  place  of  rest 

Cor.  Believe  it — 0,  believe  it,  brave  Orceres  I 

Ore,  I'll  try  to  do  it    I'll  become  a  Christian, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant. 

Cor,  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  different  spin! 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ     Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    When  I  am  dead, 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  fur  Etbocles,  whom  I  have  rescued ; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
—But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankfulness 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keepingy 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it, 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pray. 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  L 

(To  the  Guards,  who  advance  as  he  speaks  t<i 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  my  fellow  soldieis, 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  distrust  me. 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  bands  with 
chains. 

First  QffL    Yes,  brave  Cordenius,  to   another 
chamber 
Thou  mayst  retire,  and  we  will  watch  without 
But  be  thy  person  free :  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fought. 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor,  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  believe 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter ; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  must  love, 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  reprobation. 

(To  First  Officer.) 
Codrus,  thou  once  didst  put  thy  life  in  haxard. 
And  sufferedat  much  to  save  a  helpless  Greek 
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Who  sought  protection  of  thee. 

{Turning  to  the  Second  Officer.} 
Ay,  and  thou, 
Yoong  X«elius,  once  a  rich  and  tempting  ransom 
Nobly  remittedst  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Ye  are  of  those  whom  Jesus  came  to  save: 
Yes  ;  -we  shall  meet  hereafter.  {To  Third  Officer.) 
And  tboUy  my  fonner  enemy,  weepest  Ihou  ? 
We^e  enemies  no  more ;  thou  art  my  brother. 
I  Trill  retire ;  my  little  term  of  life 
Runs  fleetly  on ;  I  ;nust  not  spend  it  thus. 

Sciars   in. — A  cBowoED  amfhitheatbe  ;  neho 

Aim    THE   SENATORS  DISCOVEBED  IH    THE  BACK- 

GRouif  D  smnco  m  state,  pobtza  bt  the  side 

OF  ITERO,  m  THE  ACT  OF  SUFPUCATIOIT. 

Enter  SuiiFioros  ontho  front,  meeting  with  another  noble 

ROMAX. 

Sul,  {eagerly.)  Is  he  advancing  r 

NobU  Bom,  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

SuiTonnded  by  a  groop  of  martial  friends. 
Oft  hAYe  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
March  to  the  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
But  no'w  be  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
Which  from  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  press*d 
Substance  of  renovating  power.    His  form 
Seems  stately  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont ; 
And  in  his  countenance,  oft  tum*d  to  heaven. 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 

8til,  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 

Noble  Rom.  Every  f^ce 

Gazing  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick. 
Pity  to  admiration.    Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infants.    As  he  pass'd 
The  legion  he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raised  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
Salntuqg  him  with  long  and  loud  applause 
None  daring  to  reprove  them. 

{Noise  without  qf  shoutings.) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

Boter  CoBDjnnvs,  followed  by  Obcbbbs  and  Stlvios, 
and  attended  by  other  Mends,  with  Ouabos,  Ac. 

Sul,  {advancing  aigerly  to  meet  him.)  Cordenius, 
0  Cordenius !  hear  a  friend, 
A  faithful,  ancient  friend ;  thy  Portia's  father ! 
At  Nero's  footstool  she  is  pleading  for  thee. 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

Cor.  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd, 
In  djring  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth, 
That  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  extinguish'd. 
But  if  the  emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
I  shall  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service. 
And,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live ; 
Living  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign'd. 

Enter  Fobtia  on  the  ftonk,  and  catching  bold  of  Cobsb- 
HiiTs  with  eagerness  and  great  agitation. 

Por.  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 

thee. 

If  thou  wilt  only  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 

In  heart  and  fidth  as  all  thy  fathers  were. 

Or  bat  forbear  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 

Cor.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia!  life  preserved  by 
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JS'en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  contumely, 
Ratber  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend  !  I  had  accepted: 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  pot  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  reveal'd, 
Is  what  I  will  not — ^yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 

Por.  No,  not  thu  answer,  Maro  ;  not  this  an- 
swer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  i 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering. 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 

Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre» 
dous. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem'd  it,  'tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 

Por.  Nay,  but  I  could ! — ^to  see  thee  still  alive. 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend, 
Should  1  not  then  be  happy  ? 

Cor.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   but 
thou, 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness. 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation, 
In  jDther  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Por.  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  miseiy  ? 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-bom  passion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fast ; 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  farewell,  in  peace ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith, — ^in  holy  joy  i 

Por.  {clasping  his  knees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  am* 
jure  thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor,  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  suffering ! 
0,  good  Sulpiclus  !  bear  her  to  her  home. 

Stii.  {leading  her  gently  away,  while  she  stiU 
clings  to  him,)  Forbear,  my  child,  thy 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Liotob. 

Lie.  Csesar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perform  it 

{Begins  to  disrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia  shrisks 
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aJoud,  and  i$  carried  off  in  the  arms  of  her 
father.) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  thote  martial  weeds. 
Cor.   Gladly;   for  him  I  serve, — my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  111  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

lAc,  Cssar  desires  thee  also  to  remember, 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor, 
And  all  the  states  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor,  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o*er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceaPd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell ! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goee  offy  reap' 
pearing  in  another  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  faiewcU !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
Bvt  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 

{Looking  round.) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?   I  thought  him  near  me. 

Syl.  Tia  but  a  moment  smce  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor.  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he*s 
gone. 
Say  I  inquired  for  hun,  and  say  I  blessM  him. 
— ^Now  I  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
— O,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufferer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  God  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  hallelujah  to  thy  holy  name  ! 
{A  lion  now  appears,  issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan^ 
cing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  lofty  stand  amongst  the  spectators,  sends 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.    He  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
as  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore.   (to  Cordenius.)   Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ? — ^this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 

SyL  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee, 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well ;  though  words  no 

more 
May  pass  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last  bless'd 

utterance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublimest  impulse. 

(The  curtain  drijpB.) 


NOTE   TO  THE  DRAMA. 

For  the  better  undemanding  of  different  «ltaal(»ia  is 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  transcribe  a  lew  pMsagsi 
from  Fox's  Historj  of  Martyn,  taken  from  book  i^  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  ten  peraecutioos  of  the  primi- 
tive church. 

He  sajrs,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Maityr,— **Aad 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,'  or  whatever  public  c» 
lamity  berell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Chriatiane ;"  (ibea 
Is  added)  **  over  and  besides  all  theee,  a  great  occaskio 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Christians  caiw 
by  one  PuUius  Tarquinius,  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  Mamertinus,  the  chi^  goverzuv 
of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Trajanus,  who,  partly  with 
money,  partly  with  sinister,  pestilent  eounaaile,  puilj 
with  infamous  accusations,  (as  wttnesseth  Naoclena,) 
incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  so  mach  agaiiMt 
God's  people." 

In  the  account  of  the  fhbd  persecuUoa  {an-  IQQ^ 
Eostasios,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  is  memioBed 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adriaa, 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  conquest  over 
the  barbarians;  but  upon  Eustaslus^i  refusing  on  the 
way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  lor  his  victory,  tsoq^ 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  162^  it  is  mentioiied 
that  many  Christian  soldiers  were  found  in  the  amtj 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  As  these  aforesaid  were  going  to  their  execnksiv 
there  was  a  certain  soldier  who  in  their  defence  toikk 
part  against  those  who  railed  upon  theos,  for  the  whiek 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  him,  ha  was  appn* 
bended,  and  being  constant  in  his  ptofession,  was  tank- 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Decius,  several  soldiers  are 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom  had  before  con- 
cealed their  fiilth ;  and  in  the  tenth  poisecaUon,  Maazi- 
tlus,  the  captain  of  the  Theban  band,  with  his  soldien, 
to  the  number  of  6666,  (a  number  probably  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,) are  recorded  as  having  been  slain  af 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maziminian. 

TertuUian,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  meotioai 
the  slanderous  accusations  against  them,  cf  poutsf 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass^  head.  And 
when  we  consider  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  of  excite- 
ment arising  from  cruel,  absurd,  and  wonderful  stories, 
and  how  easily  a  misa|^>rehended  and  detached  ex- 
pression may  be  shaped  by  conjecture  into  a  detailed 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  very  ]»obahle  am! 
might  be  naturally  expected;  particularly  when  the 
unoffbnding  meekness  of  their  behaviour  made  sapfxasd 
hidden  atrocities  more  necenary  for  the  justification  of 
their  persecutors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep. 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  boundless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and  shade, 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  sericd  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky  j— or  views  it,  dimly  seen. 
The  -shiffing  screens  of  drifted  mist  Iwtween 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  form, 
When  grandly  curtain 'd  by  th'  approaching  stonn,— 
Who  feels  not  bis  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sea  and  skies, 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride, 
Whose  stately  ships  the  restless  bilhiWB  ride, 
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While  each,  with  lofty  masts  and  bhghtenin^  iheeD 
Of  fair  spread  sails,  moves  like  a  vested  queen  r— 
Or  rather,  be  some  distant  bark,  astray. 
Seen  like  a  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  way, 
Holding  its  steady  conrse.from  port  and  shore, 
A  fonn  distinct,  a  apeck,  and  seen  no  more,—* 
How  dotii  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame. 
Of  human  feeling  stir  his  thnlling  frame ! 
■■  O  Thon !  whose  mandate  dast  inert  obeyM .' 
What  is  tiiis  creature  man  whom  thou  hast  made !" 


On  Palos'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land^ 
And  rustic  hinds  aod  townsmen  trim, 
And  faames8*d  soldiers  stem  and  grim. 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride. 
And  infants  by  their  mother's  side,— 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer ; 
And  wise  as  bold,  and  good  as  wise ; 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes, 
That  on  his  form  and  features  cast  ( 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. 
In  wonder  seem'd  to  look  their  last 
A  form  which  conscious  worth  is  gracing, 
A  face  where  hope,  the  lines  effacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestowed,  in  trutii. 
To  the  quick  eyes'  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

n. 

Who,  in  his  lofty  gait,  and  high 
Expression  of  th*  enlighten'd  eye. 
Had  recognised  in  that  bright  hour 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 
Who  had  in  vain  of  states  and  kings  desired 
The  pittance  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ?— 
The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light, 
O'er  chart  and  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ? — 
The  ntan  who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore. 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
adore? 

in. 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind. 

Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind, 

With  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  ton, 

Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore  ( 

Souls,  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven. 

Virtue  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

**  That  power  divine,  whom  storms  obey,** 

(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way  j 

Brothers  to  join  by  foite  divided  far. 

Vain  thoughts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas !  how  vain ! 

IV. 

But  hath  there  lived  of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  could  hold 
An  even  race  ?   Earth's  greatest  son 
That  e'er  eam'd  fame,  or  empire  won, 
Ha^  but  fo|flll'd,  within  a  narrow  seope, 
A  stinted  portion  of  his  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress'd. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acta  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ear. 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No  {  read  his  inward  thoughts !  they  tell. 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  well. 

But,  ah  {  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  featt  had  once  another. 

Of  high  imagination  born, — 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— -like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  dimb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  i 
Their  anchors  weigh'd ;  and  from  the  shore 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow 'd  flood. 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  turn'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 
And  bow'd  Iiis  head  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined. 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand  | 
A  lengthen'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts, 
Oft  on  the  ear  return 'd  again. 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear. 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer  t 
**  0 !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 
God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide  ! 
Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
0  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 


VL 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay, 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way. 

Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known. 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle, 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind ; 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales, 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  their  silent  xeign  i 
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But  for  the  passing  current's  flow. 
And  cleft  waves,  brawling  round  the  prow. 
They  might  have  thought  some  magic  spell 
Had  bound. them,  weary  fate!   f»r  ever  tiiere  to 
dwell. 

VII. 

What  did  this  trackless  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  morn  through  dim  mist  breaking, 
The  flicker'd  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying. 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing, 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing ; 
The  broadened,  blazing  sun  declining, 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining  { 
The  sky's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIIL 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th'  horizon  far. 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  neiur, 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread. 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  stalk'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 

That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen. 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day. 

So  pass'd  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  ; 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone  ; 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend. 
Nor  hope  delay*d,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave — a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
«*  Dearly,"  say  they,  "  may  we  those  visions  rue 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gleam. 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame  j 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name. 
On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befelL 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung, 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  church  be  rung." 

X. 

To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway ; 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  aside,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien  ;  relations,  friends. 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angry  fiends ; 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  cheer ! 

Their  mutter 'd  curses  reach  his  ear : 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  sage. 

He  scorns  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  soottiet  their 

rage: 
«  I  brought  you  from  your  native  shore 
An  unknown  ocean  to  explore. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  my  side. 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  snbdued 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pride. 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  havefinnl/  ftood 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare  ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging, 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  clumging. 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  floclcs ; 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  rocks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  dear  wave 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  current  brought 
Things  of  rude  art, — of  human  cunning  wron^t  ? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried. 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried. 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 

XI. 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  band 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-express 'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 

Oft  spurn 'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel  { 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood ; 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude. 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  strain. 

Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood. 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ! 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame. 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour's  generoTU  fiaffli^ 

And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapp'd  his  lace. 

XIL 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguish 'd  ray. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide. 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbus  cried, 
<*  A  light,  a  light !" — ^blest  sounds  that  rung 
In  every  ear. — ^At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight 
"  It  moves,  it  slow\y  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer's  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming  !  i 

'TIS  land,  'tis  peopled  land ;  man  dwelleth  there, 
And  thou,  0  God  of  heaven  I  hast  heard  thy  se^ , 
vant's  prayer  I"  ' 
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ietuTDing  day  gave  to  their  view 

fhe  distant  shore  and  headlandfl  blue 

)f  loDg-soaght  land.*   Then  rose  on  air 

Loud  shouts  of  joy,  mix'd  wildly  strange 

EVith  Toice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 

Bxpressire  of  their  blessed  change 

from  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind, 

Prom  all  that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  Che  mind. 

Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  insnared, 

Had  their  brave  chief  so  rudely,  dared, 

Now,  with  keen  self-upbraiding  stung, 

With  every  manly  feeling  wrung. 

Repentant  tears,  looks  that  entreat. 

Are  kneeling  at  his  worshipped  feet. 

'<  O  pardon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 

O  henceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 

Oor  hands,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine. 

Thou  wondrous  man  !  led  on  by  power  divine  !" 

XIV. 

Ah  !  would  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  generous  feelings  of  the  breast. 
Which  thwart  the  common  baser  mass 
Of  sordid  thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass^— 
A  sun  glimpse  through  the  storm ! 
The  rent  .cloud  closes,  tempests  swell. 
And  its  Izte  path  we  cannot  tell ; 
Lost  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No  5  not  on  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound  j 
lu  some  veil'd  future  state  wiU  the  blcss'd  charm 
he  foimd. 

XV. 

Columbus  led  them  to  the  shore. 
Which  ship  had  never  touch'd  before ; 
And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand 
To  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land ; 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate. 
Gave  welcome  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
And  lured  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  gathering  near  j 
Who  on  them  gazed  with  wandering  eyes, 
As  mission'd  spirits  from  the  skies. 
And  there  did  he  possession  claim, 
In  l8ahella*8  royal  name. 

•  XVI. 

It  was  a  land,  unmarr'd  by  art. 

To  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  i 

The  natives'  simple  huts  were  seen 

Peeping  their  palmy  groves  between,— 

Groves,  where  each  dome  of  swecpy  leaves 

In  air  of  morning  gently  heaves, 

And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  rise. 

Changes  its  richly  verdant  dyes  j 

A  land  whose  simple  sons  till  now 

Had  scarcely  seen  a  careful  brow  $ 

They  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 

In  lightsome  toil  or  active  play. 

Some  their  light  canoes  were  guiding. 

Along  the  shore's  sweet  margin  gliding. 

Some  in  the  sunny  sea  were  swimming. 

The  bright  waves  o'er  their  dark  forms  gleamhtg  j 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping  i 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  sheltered  door  were  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feather'd  birds  the  air  were  winging, 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging. 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vanished  from  the  sight. 

XVII. 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o'er,— 

Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air, 

With  humble,  timid  reverence  ;  all  their  store 

Of  gather 'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share  t 

To  share  whate'er  their  lowly  cabins  hold ; 

Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  arms, 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift  •— O  foul  disgrace  I 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  race. 

XVIII. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt, 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  sail'd. 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore. 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be, 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power  i 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see. 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root. 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed, 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  t 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
•«  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid. 
When  I  am  gone,"  he  Wndly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homeward 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look. 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave. 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  forms  link'd  hand  in  hand  !— 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold. 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold. 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  told| 
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Stood  sUeat  bj  thcmtelTes  vput^ 
With  nature's  ycammgi  at  their  heart. 
And  nw  the  coast  of  fuling  blue 
Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  yiew. 
Bat  soon  by  their  new  comrades  checrM, 
As  o'er  the  waves  the  ship  carcer'd. 
Their  irandcring  eyes  aloft  irere  cast 
On  white  swohi  sails  and  stately  mast. 
And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  Cur, 
On  azure  sea  and  azure  air ; 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy, 
MTho,  having  climbM  some  crumbling  mooid 
Or  rain*d  tower,  looks  wildly  nrand 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main  { 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  erst  had  fillM  his  western  sails  i 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended  % 
Rose  the  dark  deep,-«-dark  heaven  descended ; 
And  threaten'd,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  pfcdcms 
life. 

XXL 

In  tbu  dread  case,  well  may  be  goea'd 

What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depress'di 

"  And  must  I  in  th'  o'ervrbetaning  deep, 

Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown. 

With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep,— 

What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  f 

Sink,  body !  to  thy  watery  grave, 

If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 

This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind. 

And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind !" 

XXII, 
Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 
His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 
View'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
"  Perhaps,"  said  he, "  by  vessel  bound 
On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found  $ 
(^  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift. 
To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift 
Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read  $ 
O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed  ( 
Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 
And  requiems  for  our  parted  sonb  be  sung." 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  } 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light,— 
Appear'd  on  many  a  booming  wave. 
Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  sight 
Yet,  after  many  a  peril  braved,— 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport, 
He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 
Attchor'd  again  in  Palos'  port 

XXIII. 
O,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallant  tram. 
From  such  adventure  bold  retum'd  again  !— 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer. 
And  manv  a  wistful  smile  and  many  a  tear  !** 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood ; 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze^ — 
**  Is  he,**  so  spake  their  wondeiivg  sue, 
"A  man  of  flesh  and  blood  f** 
While  cannon  lar  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafening  roar. 

XXIV. 

And  then  with  measured  steps,  sedate  and  alow 

They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 

Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  hcmse  of  God 

Upon  the  hallow 'd  pavement  trod. 

He  bowed  with  holy  fear  :— 

**  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  miglit. 

Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 

This  sea-girt  globe,  and  ev«y  star  of  ligM* 

Is  wonhipp'd  here." 

Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt. 

And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 

Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 

Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell  { 

But  as  the  choral  chanter*  raise 

Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  pnise 

To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tumM, 

With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bum'd. 

On  all  the  motley  crowd 

The  generous  impulse  seized ;  high  dons  of  pride 

Wept  like  the  meekest  beedsman  by  their  tide. 

And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country^  fate. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churehes'  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battled  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  r— 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  poasest 
To  agitate  the  hmnan  breut. 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  link'd  devotion's  sjrmpathetie  hour. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face. 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel  i 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passioii  moved. 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fearM,  and  adored,  and 
loved.  • 

XXVL 

With  western  treasures,  borne  in  fair  display. 

To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  array, 

Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 

And  still  where'er  he  pass'd  along. 

In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 

The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear 

Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 

The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep  i 

The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 

Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain  ; 

Mechanics,  housewives,  left  amain 

Their  broken  tasks,  and  pressM  beside 

The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide  t 

The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower, 

The  donna  £sir  her  latticed  bower  i 
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Toother  piMs'dy  Uii  and  vncontb. 
All  motley  fonns  of  ige  and  jouth. 
Andy  still  along  tha  dark-ianged  pile 
Of  clustering  life,  was  keaid  the  while 
Mix'd  bxawling  joj,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
Ah !  little  thought  the  gazing  throng. 
As  fMss'd  that  pageant  show  along, 
How  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times. 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  nntill'd, 
And  towns  with  listless  loiterers  fill'd. 
The  withering  spoil  received  from  foreign  climes  ! 
Columbus  gave  thee,  thankless  Spain  ! 
A  nerw-fomid  world  o*er  which  to  reign  { 
But  could  not  with  the  gilt  impart 
A  portion  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  man^  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
Above  a  robber's  lust  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  alt  thy  countless 
store* 

xxvn. 

To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
6uch  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
Their  mariner's  zetum.    Or  hall, 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
For  such  reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
Beneath  heaven's  dome,  in  open  square. 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed ; 
And  near  them  on  an  humbler  seat. 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
Priests,  guards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screens- 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien, 
With  princely  honours  graced. 
There  to  the  royal  pair  his  tale  he  toldi 
A  wondrous  tale,  that  did  not  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt  i 
When  at  their  royal  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade. 
And  stores  of  virgin-gold, 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed^ 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wondrous  story's  close 
The  royal  pair  with  reverence  rose. 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd. 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart. 
The  banded  priest's  ecstatic  art. 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Denm  sang  i 
With  the  grand  choral  burst,  walls,  toweis,  and 
welkin  rang. 

xxvm. 

This  was  his  brij^test  hour,  too  brij^t 

For  human  weal  t— «  glaring  light, 

Like  sunbeam  through  the  rent  cloud  pouring 

On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roarings 

Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene  % 

More  keenly  brij^t  than  summer^  settled  sheen* 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  &TOor  brighten'd,  all 
His  favour  court,  obey  his  calL 
At  princely  boaids,  above  the  rest, 
He  took  his  place,  admired,  caress'd : 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree. 
Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deign 'd  to  be. 
Whate^r  his  purposed  service  wanted. 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted: 
No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  will. 
While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skill, 
To  busy  dockyard,  quay,  or  port. 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort; 
Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing. 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing ; 
The  far^toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling. 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling : 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding ; 
lied  fire  beneath  the  ^raldrofi  gleaming, 
And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween. 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene  i 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 
Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array. 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past. 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  bail'd  with  kindly  smiles, 

He  shortly  tooch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles ; 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  appear'd, 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd, 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry. 

He'  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not 

"  What  may  this  dismal  silence  mean  ? 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ha !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — their  station  moved .'" 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd, 

Nur  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock. 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke } 

Sad  signs,which  in  his  mind  portentous  fears  awaken. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went. 
His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 
But  to  his  own  loud  echoM  cry 
An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye. 
Who  guess'd  his  questions'  hurried  sound. 
And  pointed  to  a  little  mound. 
Not  distant  far.    With  eager  haste 
The  looi»en'd  mould  aside  was  cast. 
Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 
Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest. 
Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced. 
Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced.*- 
In  Spanish  garments  dress'd. 
Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  blood 
I  Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chie^  they  stood^ 
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Who  sternly  spoke  to  check  the  risiog  tear. 
"  ilight  of  my  valiant  men  are  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  ?"  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
**  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown ; 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone. 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief ;  his  blanch 'd  lips  quiver  i 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXII. 

Bat  here  'twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart, 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart ; 
Received,  said  he,  from  Savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befell. 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold. 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold. 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXIII. 

Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  Jie  in  those  climes  , 

Spain's  infant  power  establish'd ;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o'er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile  i 

Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun, 

£ach  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost, 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 

Upon  their  native  soil, 

They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day, 

Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Yea ;  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve^  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye, 

And  say  «« I  wiU  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark. 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell. 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quelL 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went. 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint, 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust, 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust. 

And  turbulent    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main, 

He  to  his  western  world  retum'd  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless  rover, 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  stnut,  did  first  diaoover 


That  continent,  whose  mighty  reach 
From  th'  utmost  frozen  north  doth  stretch 
E'en  to  the  frozen  south;  a  land  • 

Of  surface  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVI. 

There,  through  vast  regions  riven  pour. 
Whose  midway  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore; 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide  ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  strong. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  separate  honours  keep. 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  de^ 

XXXVIL 
There  broad-based  mountains  from  the  sight 
Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height. 
Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare. 
Above  the  girdling  clouds  rear'd  Ikr  in  upper  air 
At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 
To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 
Like  snowy  watch-towers  of  the  sky, — 
Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

XXXVIIL 
There  forests  grand  of  o]<*en  birth, 
O'er-canopy  the  dajken'd  earth. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreqkon'd  time, 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  an^  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime. — 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  tracUess  gloom, 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  dose  of  mcitil 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 

Spread  far  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 

Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  Ue 

Strew'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 

Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 

Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 

Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles. 

When  morning  light  through  rising  vi^urs  smiles* 

XL. 

O'er  this,  his  last — ^bis  proudest  fame. 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark,  ambitioiu  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain'd 
His  pnncely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supeisede, 
And  all  his  qoble  schemes  impede,— 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  came 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  control 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved, 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived, 
Can  of  learn'd  ignorance  and  pride 
The  petty  vexing  rule  abide  ? 
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The  lion  txBmplcd  bj  an  tu  !— 

Ko  s  this  all-schooi'd  forbesnmce  would  tvxpMs. 

Insulted  with  »  f«]i>n*!i  chain, 

This  noble  man  must  cross  the  main. 

And   answer  his  fool  charge  to  cold,  OBgiatelhl 


XLI. 

By  iBdia'M  gentle  race  alone 

Was  pity  to  his  saffering  shown. 

They  on  his  parting  wait. 

And  looks  of  kindness  on  him  cast. 

Or  touchM  his  mantle  as  he  past. 

And  moum'd  his  alter'd  state. 

*<  May  the  Great  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 

With  gentle  gales,  and  be  thy  guide !" 

And  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land. 

With  meaning  nods  and  gestures  kind 

He  saw  them  still  upon  the  strand 

Tossing  their  dark  arms  on  the  wind. 

He  saw  them  like  a  helpless  flock 

Who  soon  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 

Of  savage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still. 

Feel  but  the  pain  of  present  ill. 

He  saw  the  fate  he  could  not  now  control. 

And  groan'd  in  bitter  agony  of  sool. 

XLII. 

He  trode  the  narrow  deck  with  pain. 

And  oft  survey'd  nis  rankling  chain. 

The  ship's  brave  captain  grieved  to  see 

Base  irons  bis  noble  prisoner  gall. 

And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free } 

But  proudly  spoke  the  lofty  thrall, 

**  Until  the  king  whom  I  have  served. 

Who  thinks  this  recompense  deserved. 

Himself  command  th'  unclasping  stroke, 

These  gyved  limbs  will  wear  their  yoke* 

Yea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dust. 

These  cliains  shall  in  my  coffin  rust. 

Better  than  lesson'd  saw,  though  rude. 

As  token,  long  preserved  of  black  ingratitude !" 

XLHI. 

Thus  pent,  his  manly  fortitude  gave  way 
To  brooding  passion's  dark  tumultuous  sway. 
Dark  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
Th*  impending  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
Th'  embattled  storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way, 
With  all  its  marshall'd  host  obscured  the  day. 
Volume  o'er  volume,  roll'd  the  heavy  clouds. 
And  oft  in  dark,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow. 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  like  misty  shrouds, 
Veiling  the  sombre,  silent  deep  below. 
Like  eddying  snow-flakes  from  a  lowering  sky. 
Athwart  the  dismal  gloom  the  frighten'd  sea-fowl  fly. 
Then  from  the  solemn  stillness  round. 
Utters  the  storm  its  awful  sound. 
It  groans  upon  the  distant  waves  i 
O'er  the  mid-ocean  wildly  raves } 
Recedes  afar  with  dying  strain, 
That  sadly  through  the  troubled  air 
Comes  like  the  wailings  of  despair. 
And  with  redoubled  strength  returns  again  t 
Through  shrouds  and  rigging,  boards  and  mast. 
Whistles,  and  howls,and  roais  th'ovtngMiis  Uatt 
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FrcNn  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaving  throws 
The  mighty  waste  of  weltering  waters  rose. 
O'er  countless  waves,  now  mounting,  now  deprest, 
The  ridgy  surges  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distaht  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar  $ 
While,  higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mountain  billows  raise. 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  his  Airrow'd 

sides. 
Heaved  to  its  height,  the  dizzy  skiff 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliflT 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again,—- 
A  fearful  way  !  a  fearful  state 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  freight ! 

3tLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  rage : 
This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hoiir« 
Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power  i 
For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 
His  troubled  breast  the  calmer  grew ; 
And,  long  before  the  mighty  hand. 
That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  fill'd 
The  warring  passions  of  his  soul  were  still'd. 
Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd, 
And  heavenward  turn'd  his  eye  with  better  feel- 
ings cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good ; — 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 
rood. 

XLVL 

No  mora  the  angry  tempest's  sport. 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets  i 

A  si^t  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gaxed, 

«  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— 

So  spoke  their  looks — ^  Spain's  power  hath  raised 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control ! 

His  honour'd  brows  with  laurel  crown'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound !" 

XLVIL 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came  i 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame. 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  queen's  mora  noble  breast 
Its  generous  sympathy  exprest  i 
And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severo, 
Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  heart 
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Save,  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pride. 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide, 
His  crimson'd  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  coDscidus  shame  th'  unworthy  glow. 
Baffled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remainM, 
And  base  ambition  for  a  time  restrainM. 

XLVIII. 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  snpply 

I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily, 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while, 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  busy  shore. 

And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between  ; 

As  feather'd  crowns,  whose  colours  change 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange. 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away, 

For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize. 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated, 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 

Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child. 

Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests, 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests, 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies, 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise,— 

Columbus'  gentle  craft  pursues. 

And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues. 

Thus  speaks  the  chief, — **  Refuse  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made  I 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light, 

Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk." 

Then,  as  half  frightened,  half  in  jest. 

They  turn 'd  their  faces  to  the  east, 

From  ocean  rose  her  broaden'd  disk  j 

But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown. 

How  cower'd  each  savage  at  his  feet. 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word, 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

"  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again  !*' 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below. 

Be  fiird  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go  % 

Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

<'Ho !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  power  we  do  not  use ;"  when,  lo  ! 

From  cannon's  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 

Through  which  appears  the  lightntng'b  glare. 

And  bellowing  roars  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  shroud,  or  mast. 
Or  vessel's  side  the  Indians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  dashing 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  pfiay  waves  with  arms  out-spread. 
They  gain  the  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  west  his  latter  scene. 

As  through  the  oak's  toss'd  branches  pan 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on^  the  grass ; 

As  on  the  lake's  datk  surface  pour 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  shower  ^— 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly. 

Hoping  »  Western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes, — an  effort  vain  ; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  em^  uncombined. 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  mind. 

LIT. 

At  length,  by  way^ward  fortune  cro8S*d, 

And  oft-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 

Of  sordid  men, — by  tempests  tost. 

And  tired  with  turmoil  of  a  wanderer's  life. 

He  sail'd  again  for  Europe's  ancient  shore. 

So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  seas  no  more. 

His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  furl'd, 

A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weary  world. 

Lin. 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  timet  through  breeze  and  storm  be  past 
O'er  surge  and  wave  tb'  Atlantic  vast ; 
And  left  on  many  ao  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rear'd 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  fear*d. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade's  bold  range, 
Or  caused  on  esath*B  wide  stage  such  rapid,  migfa^ 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Saw,  unappall'd,  death's  closing  shade  $ 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
Bis  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
Twas  in  ValladoUd  be  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  pass'd  { 
But  St.  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  &ne 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  scalptmed  tomb 
contain. 


LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  hmre^ 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedig^t ; 
And  bow'd  them  to  the  closing  gntve^ 
I  And  wished  hia  soul  food  aiisfiU 
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LVI. 
Now  all  the  IwM  companions  of  bis  toil, 
Tenants  of  many  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  fancy  trows,)  when  vex'd  with  worldly  coi]^ 
And  linger  sadly  by  his  narrow  home  t-^ 
Repentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self-upbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
"Cold  was  the  love  he  did  from  us  receive,'*— 
The  fleeting,  restless  spirits  of  a  day. 
All  to  their  dread  account  are  pass'd  away. 

Lvn. 

Silence,  solemn,  awful,  deep. 
Doth  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
By  solitary  wanderer's  foot,  amain 
From  lofty  dome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 
A  circling  loud  response  receives  again. 
The  stranger  starts  to  hear  the  growing  sounds, 
And  sees  the  blazon  *d  trophies  waving  near ; — 
^  Ha !  tread  my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  ground  !*' 
He  stops  and  bows  his  head ; — ^  Columbuis  resteth 
here !'» 

LVIII. 

Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
He  launch  hia  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come. 
Read  fondly  o'er  and  o'er  his  graven  name 
With  feelings  keenly  touch 'd, — with  heart  of  flame ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  fancy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Tunes  past  and  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
To  his  charm 'd  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
Seems  through  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still. 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  lofty  mast } 
While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  clamoroub  band, 
Mix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  high  command! 
Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  scene. 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

been. 

LIX. 

0 !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  young,  from  slothful  couch  will  start. 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread. 
Like  them  to' act  a  noble  part  ? 

LX. 

0  *  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead. 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sank  In  oblivion's  murky  bed,— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,— 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXL 

0 !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Then  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
T»  eaitb-wom  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 


The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

Lxn. 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright, 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night, 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  intcrr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap, 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  P 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,-* 
**  Though  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his 
spirit  dwells." 
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Whsv,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin  s 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending. 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending. 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de* 

pending : — 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaveo. 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  ? 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises. 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  arm'd  squad- 
rons ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side } 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate, 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  f 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen,  - 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel ; 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  u{A)raid, 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  f 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing; 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion  ( 
In  wuit  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly. 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing  i 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheexihl,— 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced^— yea,  this  is  womon^ 

kind! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  her  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  lesson,  daily  said, 
WUh  kisa  and  chieering  praises  vas  repaid  ( 
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To  gain  whote  imite,  to  shun  whose  mild  leboke, 
Toot  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook. 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 
changing 
With  freer  elves,  were  wood  and  nfeadow  ranging  f^ 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  link'd  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending, 
VHiose  very  look  call*d  virtuous  vigour  forth. 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth  | 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  think  of  other  days, 
Pleased  that  the  playmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honourM  name  become  f-^ 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  one, 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives, 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  whep  spent  foiyoui 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  sudi  dear  remembrance 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  faithful  lay  give  ear. 


I. 

Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 

Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell, 

Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam, 

Defined,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone, 

There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone, 

Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 

Deep  in  the  shade,  hy  low-arch'd  door, 

With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er. 

Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  those 

Who  here  their  earthly  being  close, 

Or  issue  to  the  light  again 

A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain,— 

Moved  something  softly.    Wistful  ears 

Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 

**  Is  it  a  real  form  that  through  the  gloom  appears  ?" 

II. 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  fonn  that  quickly  by  him  stood ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite  t 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek, 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seem'd  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
**  Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild  I 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

Who  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyes 
beguUed?" 

m. 

«  No ;  from  the  Redbraet'  tower  I  come  i 

My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume  i 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good, 

His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  itnyiiig 

As  if  with  other  children  playing  $ 

Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  watch 

The  tentiy's  changing  time  to  cttdk 


With  stealthy  steps  I  gain'd  the  shade 
By  the  cloee-winding  staircase  made. 
And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enterM, 
But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
Who  follow'd  him  so  close  behind. 
Into  this  darkenM   cell,  with  beating  heart,! 
ventured." 

IV. 

Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  braced 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  charactera,  .be  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joy^l  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  cast. 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan. 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glance  pass'd. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  wan; 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  teArdrops  raise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  praise. 
And  hopes  fresh  touch  undoing  lines  of  care 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  graven  the». 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sj'mpathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in  rigktecta 
Heaven. 

V. 

What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 

Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 

(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted, 

And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 

His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 

Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skatbe,) 

How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 

He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 

The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 

Did  to  his  secret  note  require  .— 

How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind. 

He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 

In  Redbra^s'  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 

And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling. 

Which  urchin  dear  had  tallesc  grown. 

And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 

Of  lesson,  sermon,  psalm,  and  note. 

And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote. 

And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  play'd 

By  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid, — 

I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 

How,  on  that  bless'd  and  long-remember'd  daj, 

The  prisoner'is  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 

First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire. 

That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fair, 

Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  thu  oe th^ 


air. 


VI. 


E'en  let  my  reader  courteously  suppose. 
That  fropi  this  visit  happier  days  arose  i 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  thraldom  freed, 
Axid  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VII. 

Hie  damsel,  glad  her  mission'd  task  was  done 

Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  gone ; 

And  there  remain'd,  a  meek  and  duteous  child 

Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 

And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 

The  weeks  and  nontfai  of  passing  ymn  begoUci 
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vin. 

Scotland  the  while  convulsive  lay 

Beneath  a  hateful  tyrant's  sway ; 

For  James's  bigot  mind  th'  ascendant  gainM, 

And  fierce^  raged  blind  ruthless  power ; 

While  men,  who  true  to  conscience*  voice  remain'dj 

Were  forced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 

Bereft  of  home,  or  hold,  or  worldly  wealth. 

Upon  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath, 

Tbey  sang  their  glorious  Maker's  praise  by  stealth, 

Th*  inclement  sky  beneath. 

And  some  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land, 

Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gloom, 

Dealt  to  them  by  corruption's  hateful  hand, 

Ahide  their  fatal  doom. 

IX. 

And  there  our  former  thrall,  the  good, 
The  firm,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Again  was  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
Watching'each  ptilse's  feebler  beat 
Which  promised,  ere  the  fated  mom. 
The  fcafibld  of  its  prey  to  cheat* 

X. 

And  now  that  patriot's  ancient,  faithful  friend, 
Our  maiden's  sire^must  to  the  tempest  bend. 
He  too  must  quit  his  social  hearth, 
The  place  where  cheerful  friend^  resort. 
And  travellers  rest  and  children  sport, 
To  lay  him  on  the  mouldering  earth ; 
Through  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  head 
With  them,  who,  in  those  times  unblest. 
Alone  had  sure  and  fearless  rest. 
The  itill,  the  envied  dead. 

XL 

Sad  was  his  hiding  place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  where  sights  had  beeni 
Full  oft,  by  the  benighted  rustic  seen ; 
Ay,  elrich  forms  in  sheeted  white, 
Which,  in  the  waning  moonlight  blast, 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast. 
Like  any  earthly  wight  $ 
A  place,  where  midnight  lights  had  shone 
Through  chamel  windows,  and  the  glancing 
Of  wandering  flame,  on  church-path  lone. 
Betray 'd  the  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were  dancing. 
Or  to  their  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  advancing. 
A  place,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Hemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green. 
That  climbing  rank  the  lintels  screen. 
What  time  the  moon  is  riding  high 
The  very  hounds  went  cowerhig  by. 
Or  watch'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
For  bnites,  *tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
eye. 

xn. 

You  well  may  guess  his  faithful  wife 

A  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then. 

Listening  her  household's  hum  of  life, 

And  thinking  of  his  silent  dem 

«  O !  who  will  to  that  vault  of  death. 

At  night's  still  watch  repair. 

The  dark  and  chilly  sky  beneath. 

And  needful  succour  bear  ? 

Many  his  wants,  who  bideth  lonely  thert  !** 


xnL 

Pleased  had  you  been  to  have  beheld, 
Like  fire-sparks  from  the  stricken  stone. 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  his  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
**  0  fear  not,  mother !  I  will  go, 
Betide  me  good  or  ill ; 
Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me ;  no ; 
Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark. 
Nor  owlet's  shriek,  not  watch-dog's  bark, 
For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  God's  blessed  wilL 
I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite, 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night." 

XIV 

And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell, 
Did  bound  her  for  that  dismal  cell  $ 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  tiU  that  hour,  in  twilight  gray 
She  never  by  herself  had  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  copse-wood  cast 
A  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  fonn  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear, 
And,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her  { 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree, 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  £ree 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  dariE,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 

She  pauses  oft— «  What  whispers  near  ? 
The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses : — 
'TIS  but  a  branch  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  chulrchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spearman  tall  to  wait  ? 
'Tis  but  the  martyr's  slqnder  stone 
Which  stands  so  stately  and  alone : 
Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd. 
And  felt  the  yavming  fence  give  way. 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sounding  hinges  bray. 

XVL 

But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting, 
Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter'd. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XVIL 
Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small. 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall: 


*i 
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On  stones  nversed  in  crambliog  mould, 
And  blacken'd  poles  of  bier  decayed 
That  lumbenng  on  the  ground  were  laid ; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old, 
And  shreds  of  painted  *scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  piUar'd  church  aloft  had  worn  i 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 
Stnnge  sight  in  sach  a  place ! 
Betray'd  a  piteous  case^— 
Man  from  man's  eonyene  torn,  the  liYingwith  the 
dead. 

xvin. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting, 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting. 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen^ 

]9odded  and  quaff'd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  leturn'd,  her  smiles  with  tears 

uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
£'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare  | 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
B'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly 

sweet 

XIX 

Bat  soon  youth's  buoyant,  ghidsome  nature, 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature, 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting. 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving, 
60  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating. 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkin 'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding. 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store  $  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye. 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
*<MbUier !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  ? 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  j 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.** 

XX. 

And  wnat  each  urchin,  one  by  one, 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done, 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat  i 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXI. 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye ; 
For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  lovers  meeting 

More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind, 

Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 

Than  in  that  tender  hour,pure, pknis  love cntwael 

XXIL 

Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless ;  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 

Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changeful  times. 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  li^t  of  day. 

Might  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

xxm. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came. 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  castle's  dame. 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

**  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  vin^  sad 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 

And  so  it  did)  alas !  lad  was  the  tale  he  told. 

**  From  the  oppressor^  deadly  hate        * 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  fate 

Upon  the  lofty  scaflfold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air ; 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere*en  he  went" 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  chill'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groan'd,  and  tum'd  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play ; 

The  servants  cried  *'Awaladay !" 

But  0 .'  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 

The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still. 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill. 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel's  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child; 

The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim. 

The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  grim. 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  strearaing,— 

Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state. 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

Maty  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  such  a  dresd- 

fulend! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  must  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Baillie*s  kinswoman,  subduing  fear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer, 
£'en  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  aide  ? 
A  friend  like  his,  dear  &ther,  thou  shalt  have. 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  thy  grave. 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped;  was  foreed  to  fly 
His  dangexous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there. 
Like  prey  broke  from  the  spoiler's  snare. 
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To  join  her  bapleas  lord,  tbe  dune 
With  ftll  ber  BumeroBS  tuoSty  cime  i 
And  found  Myhim,  whore  th'  oppfeet 
Of  Seotiandli  patriot  mbs  had  ivst» 
Lilce  tea  fowl  clatteriiig  in  the  rock 
To  ahon  wxiie  rising  tempest's  shock. 

XXVL 

Bat  said  I  all  the  family  ?  not 
l^ord  incorrect !  it  was  not  so : 
For  one,  the  youngest  child,  confined 
VTith  fell  disease,  was  left  behind  i 
Wliile  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
They  fled,  regttding  worldly  wealth 
Of  much  import,  were  left  undone  i 
And  who  will  now  that  peill  nm, 
A^ain  to  visit  Scotland's  shore. 
From  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
And  to  each  parent's  yearning  hetLti 
The  darling  child  restore  ? 

xxvn. 

And  who  did  for  affection's  sake 

This  task  of  peril  undertake  ? 

O !  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  twell'd 

With  feelings  hi(^,  whose  self-devotion 

Follow'd  each  generous,  strong  emotion. 

The  young,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  braya  Giiseld. 

XXVIIL 

Yes  s  she  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main. 
And  things  of  moment  left  undone. 
Though  o'er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded. 
And  bore  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

But  when  she  reach'd  the  Belgian  strand, 

Hard  was  her  lot    Fast  fell  the  rain,. 

And  there  lay  many  miles  of  land, 

A  stranger's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 

The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  crost, 

The  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 

Their  coin  was  spent,  their  garments  lights 

And  dark  and  dreary  was  the  night. 

Then  like  some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor. 

Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bme. 

Who  then  had  guess'd  that  figure  slight, 

So  bending  in  such  humble  plight, 

Was  one  of  piood  and  gentle  race. 

Possessing  all  that  well  became 

Th'  accomplish'd  maid  or  hi^bom  dane. 

Befitting  princely  hall  or  monarch^  eovrt  to  gitee  / 

XXX 

Their  minds  from  many  racking  cares  relieved^ 

The  gladsome  parents  to  their  aims  reeeived 

Her  and  the  ia&nt  dear,  caressing 

The  twain  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing. 

Which  sweetly  all  her  toil  repaid, 

Was  shed  upon  their  generous  maidi 

And  though  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home. 

To  which  they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  come, 

Though  hard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be. 

In  crowds  city  pent. 

They  lived  with  mind  and  body  free 

In  grateful*  quiet  content 


•XXXL 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking, 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part, 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  Cured  t 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went. 
Till  hatefril  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung, 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  Mid, 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  { 
By  her  was  Ksp'd  the  tardy  prayer. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest 

xxxn. 

There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling.— 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 

Who,  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet. 

And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild. 

Lesson  with  ye%QU9g}looks  the  listening  child? 

But  tis  a  thing  of  saiattier  nature. 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 

To  see  the  maid  in^outh's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss, 

Aeceive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 

To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past, 

Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 

With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle  s 

Beneath  her  twuted  robe  they  nestle  { 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 

Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level ; 

While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 

Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 

This  is  a  sight  tbe  coldest  heart  may  feel  f 

To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  tbe  kindly  tear  to  steaL 

xxxin. 


But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest. 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest^ 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill *d  the  sweetest ; 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold, 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

xxxiv. 

0 !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart ! 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while, 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow. 
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And  age  spring  from  hit  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  lightaome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo } 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 
Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide. 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep, 

Some  show  of  better  times  to  keep  t 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white. 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  mix'd  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  crossM  the  sea, 

The  son  of  virtuous  Jenriswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Griseld  might  catch. 

It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 

And  thus  some  happy  years  ^iS96'\tfi 

Adversity  with  virtue  mated'j"  "    ^ "  » 

Her  state  of  low  obscurity,   7  '"  '*>« 

Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows, 'fi¥^ 

By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 

Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright 

And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill, 
Sustained  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conceal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  &r. 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum*d 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent. 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent. 

XXXVII. 

At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'ercast, 

Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue. 

And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view  {— 

The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 

For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory. 

The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly, 

Be  blest ;  whose  wise,  enlighten M,  manly  mind, 

E*en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  years  combined. 

Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 

For  Europe's  freedom, — ^for  religion,  blended 

With  just,  forbearing  charity,  and  all 

To  man  most  dear ; — now,  at  the  honour'd  call 

Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  plough'd 

With  gallant  fleet,  encompassi'd  by  a  crowd 

Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  souls  of  proof,  who  vow'd 

Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  befalt 


And  with  those  worthies,  'twas  a  ha^y  doom 
Right  fairly  eam'd,  embark'd.  Sir  Patrick  HanMu 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  sea,  and  tempert-tost. 
In  happy  hour  at  last  arrived  on  Eoglaiid^  coait 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 
Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd. 
With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds. 
Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds  > 
The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar. 
And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shore. 
Whilst  breakers  dash'd  their  whitening  spray 
O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bmy. 
As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 
The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild  domain. 

XL 

Oft  on  the  beach  our  damsel  stood 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  wight. 
Who  view'd,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood, 
SDent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white. 
While  bloated  corse  and  splinter'd  mast. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast,— 
A  sad  and  rueful  sight  * 
But  when,  at  the  Almighty  will. 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  still. 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  acclaim. 

XLL 

But  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 

To  those  who  sorrow  o'fcr  the  dead  $ 

For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  while  there 

They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air, 

The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 

Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly, 

Like  blighted  branch  whose  blossoms  fade. 

That  day  was  in  her  coflln  laid. 

She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing. 

She  heard  the  caroll'd  triumph  singing. 

And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boys. 

And  thought  how  vain  are  human  joys  ? 

XLIL 

Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart. 
In  royal  Mary's  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again* 
They  soon  their  own  fiair  island  hail'd. 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  they  sail'd. 
Ye  well  may  guess  their  joyful  cry, 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cliflEs  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  rear'd. 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear'd. 

XLIII 

These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 

And  outward  signs  of  joy  we  know. 

But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell. 

For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 

The  thrill  of  keen  delight  from  which  they  flow. 

Such  moments  of  ecstatic  pleasure 

Are  fancy's  fairest,  brightest  treasure. 
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Gilding  the  wope  of  duller  dtyi 
With  oft-recvRing  ratroipeet» 
With  which  right  happily  she  playi. 
E'en  as  a  moriiig  minor  will  reflect 
Its  glancing  rays  on  thady  side 
Of  home  or  glen,  when  school-boys  guide 
With  skilful  hands  their  mimic  sun 
To  heaven's  bright  sun  opposed  j  we  see 
\ti  bonow'd  sheen  on  fallow  dun, 
On  meadow  green,  on  rock  and  tree, 
On  broom  J  steep,  on  rippling  spring, 
On  cottage  thatch,  and  eveiy  thing. 

XLIV. 

And  Britain^  Tirtuous  queen  admired 
Our  gentle  maid,  ^d  in  her  train 
Of  ladies  will'd  her  to  remain  i 
What  more  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
Bat,  like  the  blossom  to  the  bough. 
Or  wall-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow. 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  on  the  briny  rock, 
Or  mistletoe  to  sacred  tree. 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea, 
80  truly  to  her  own  she  clung  f 
Nor  ca^ed  for  honoun  vain,  from  courtly  fkroar 
sprung. 

XLV. 

Nor  would  she  in  her  native  norths 
When  woo*d  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth. 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home. 
Though  by  her  gentle  parents  press'd 
And  flattered,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splendid  bride  become. 
« I  may  not,**  said  her  gentle  hearty 
**  The  very  thou^t  endure, 
That  those  so  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
A  daughter'e  wants  might  oft  impart. 
For  Jerriswood  is  poor. 
Bot  yet,  though  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
This  dear  regard  f  hell  be  my  brother. 
And  thus  through  life  we*ll  love  each  other. 
What  though,  as  changing  years  flit  by. 
Gray  grow  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye  I 
Well  meekly  bear  our  wayward  fate, 
And  scorn  their  petty  spite  who  rate, 
With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state. 
Tin  we  are  join'd,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss  on 
high." 

XLVI. 

But  Heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot  t 

The  £ither  of  the  virtuous  youth, 

Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth. 

Was  not,  when  better  times  retum'd,  forgot  1 

To  the  right  heir  was  given  his  father^  land, 

Aod  with  his  la4y's  love,  he  won  her  band. 

XLVIL 

Their  long  tried  fidth  in  honour  plighted. 
They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united. 
Whose  wedded  love,  through  lengthen'd  yetn, 
The  trace  of  early  fbndness  wears. 
Rer  heart  first  guessM  his  doubtful  didoe, 
Her  car  first  caught  his  distant  voice, 
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And  from  afar,  her  wistfkil  eye 

Would  first  his  graceful  form  deseiy. 

£*en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  hi  lawn  or  street, 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet, 

Her  look  6f  blessing  sent. 

The  heaffe  affection,— secret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  &11 

The  heathbloom  fade  or  moss-flower  wliite. 

But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light 

XLVin. 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair, 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fair, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  lay ; 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  fair  it  lies. 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life. 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change, 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  aflfection  led. 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  wilL 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  yean,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings  move  I 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  column'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date. 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex  i 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor. 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store. 

Sits,  hush'd  and  sUll,  a  grandchild  sweet. 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent, 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent, 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow. 

And  sunken  lip  and  loclcs  of  snow. 

In  serious  wondeiment. 

Well  said  that  gmceful  sire,  I  ween  I 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  seene, 

Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been. 


Though  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing, 
Her  giateful  heart  remembrance  cherlih'd 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 
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Nor  in  her  fostering  Ub/cj  petiih^ 
E'en  thingB  inanimate  that  had  supplied 
Means  of  eivjoyment  once.    Maternal  love. 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  restrain. 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  onoe  again 
Her  footsteps  pressed  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  home  of  joze. 

LL 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed. 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  back-cast  thoughts  could  bring 

The  scenes  of  other  days. — ^Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  hei  thrilling  hand. 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame. 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim  t 

**  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home. 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see  ( 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me, 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come." 

But  no  ;  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soil  her  polish'd  floor. 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

**  Fear  not  such  harm  !  we*ll  doff  our  shoes : 

Bo  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

Well  give  thee  thanks,  well  give  thee  gold ; 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold !" 

But  sUll  it  might  not  be  { 

The  dull,  unpUant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LIL 

TVlth  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  pass*d  away  with  lightsome  speed  t 

But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven } 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widows  sable  weed. 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LIIL 

But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 

That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw. 

Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 

Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 

When  came  the  shock  of  evU  times,  menacing 

The  peaceful  land— when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 

As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 

Of  Britain's  weal  or  will,  diiefi  of  thfr  north, 

In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth. 

Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved, 

Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 

For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight. 

Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 

Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 

Of  penury'is  fll-£ivour'd  mien, 

Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 

How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd ! 

How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow'd  ! 

She  did  not  question  their  opinion 

Of  ptfty,  kii^sship,  or  dominion  t 


She  would  not  e'en  their  foUy  chide^ 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  of  heaven. 
Which  to  the  false  and  true  are  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  eithw  side. 

LIV. 

But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change. 

The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 

The  northern  farmers,  spoil'd  and  bare. 

No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 

To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distress'd, 

And  on  our  noble  dame  this  evil  sorely  pressed. 

Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withheld  j 

Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 

To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this, 

Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  quen*d 

Her  calm  and  upright  mind."^  Go,  summon  here 

Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year." 

The  summons  went;  each  lowly  name 

Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came. 

And  thus  she  spoke:  <<  Ye've  served  me  loog. 

Pure,  as  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrong. 

And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true  • 

And  simply  I  will  deal  with  you. 

The  times  are  shrewd,  my  treasures  qMnt, 

My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  me  rent ; 

And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 

I  never  shall  receive  again. 

The  dainties  which  my  table  fed. 

Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 

Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 

Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust, 

If  ye  consent" — Swift  through  the  hall. 

With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  alL 

"  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be  ! 

With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free, 

Still  thee  and  thine  we'll  serve  with  pride. 

As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  side. 

The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 

Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board ; 

And,  shouldst  thou  never  clear  the  score. 

Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  our  store." 

She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 

The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye, 

And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  spare. 

She  order'd  still  her  household  fare. 

Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 

And  adverse  times  were  past 

LV. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sheen. 

As  fortune  changed  Ufe's  motley  scene. 

Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 

And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came. 

Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 

And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free, 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see. 

The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour  keeping 

In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her,  weepiBg* 

Her  children's  children  moum'd  on  bended  knee. 

LVL 
In  London's  fux  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
In  BleUerstain,  her  northern  home. 
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Was  nised  for  her  a  graven  tomb 

Wbicb  gives  to  other  days  her  modest,  just  renown. 


And  now,  ye  polish'd  fair  of  modem  times, 

If  such  Indeed  will  listen  to  my  rfajrmes, 

What  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth. 

Whom  I  have  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ? 

How  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 

For  pattern  ladies  in  dull  books  to  read. 

Will  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize, 

Who  with  superb  signoras  proudly  vies. 

Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 

With  outstretch'd,  straining  throat,  bravuras  loud. 

Her  high-heaved  breast  press'd  hard,  as  if  to  boast 

The  inward  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost : 

Or  on  the  white-chalk'd  floor,  at  midnight  hour. 

Her  head  with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flower. 

And  bartisan  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 

Her  flimsy  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged. 

Wheels  gayly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe. 

Softly  supported  by  some  dandy  beau : — 

Will  she,  forsooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit. 

Regard  such  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 

Or  she,  whose  cultured,  high-strain 'd  talents  soar 

Through  all  th'  ambitious  range  of  letter'd  lore 

With  soul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 

With  all  that  e'er  in  classic  page  was  written. 

And  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages, 

The  technic  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ; 

Whose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt, 

Still  scorns  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt ; 

Who  doth  .with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 

To  philosophic,  honourM  ignorance 

Of  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation. 

Gives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation  ( 

Protests  she  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade. 

Nor  of  what  stuff  her  flowing  robe  is  made. 

Bat  wears,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free, 

Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree ; 

As  certcs,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 

Leaves  her  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill. 

No  whit  behind  the  very  costliest  fair 

That  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare : 

Who  seems  almAst  ashaoncd  to  be  a  woman. 

And  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 

But  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling. 

The  plainest  case  in  mazy  words  entangling  :•— 

Will  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage. 

Admire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 

And  yet  there  be  of  British  fair,  I  know, 

Who  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  show 

From  kindred  sympathy ;  whose  life  proceeds 

Id  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds. 

And  pass  untainted  through  the  earthly  throng. 

Like  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 

Nor  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cynics  do. 

Still  libelling  present  times,  their  number  few. 

Yea,  leagued  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band. 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land. 

Who  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week. 

The  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek. 

Who,  cheerM  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bless 

The  hands  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 

Such  wiU  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 

A  generoui,  helpful  maid,— a  good  and  noble  damo. 
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Thk  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

Hil  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  sprite 

As  pass*d  the  circling  bowL 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay, 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ) 

And  stretchM  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm, 

To  every  jester  near, 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang, 

And  they  re  veil 'd  in  careless  state, 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  ground. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

"  Who  knocks  without,  so  ioud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

«  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain. 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

«  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  East, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously.** 

The  pages  twain  retumM  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they ; 
«  Why  look  ye  so  ?— is  it  iriend  or  foe  ?•• 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

"  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  not  hie. 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate. 

And  ask  him  eourteously." — 

**  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  P" 
- 1  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

M  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

« In  Havener's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet ; 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet." 

«  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wild, 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true : 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thon  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
«  Were  I  on  your  father's  sword  to  swear* 

The  same  it  appear'd  to  me." 
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Then  daxk,  dark  lowerM  the  buon't  efe. 
And  his  red  cheek  chinged  to  waai 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  forionslj, 
The  thundering  din  began. 

'^  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here. 

Of  high  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?*' 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Rad^- 

( A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
**  Yes  i  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate, 

Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  oat, 

Whilst  silent  all  remain  % 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 

Till  Donald  retum*d  again. 

"  0  speak,"  said  his  lord, "  by  thy  hopes  of  grace, 

MThat  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  faltering  words  to  falL 

'*It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise, 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold.  ' 

M I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet, 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake,' 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

<*  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head ; — 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,— 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coflbi'd  dead. 

**  I  bade  him  to  your  social  board. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie. 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

<<And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smile, 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
Twas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said, 

As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 
**  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 

Do  any  return  again  ? 

« I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  death's  wound  was  his  fioe. 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd, 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

*<  The  seafowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gleams, 

An4  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

"  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  tip  their  dead  agam  ? 
Doth  the  surgy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast 

The  ^trits  of  the  slain  ?" 


But  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  last,  and  poar*d 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow. 
As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thundering  gate  brtow. 

«0  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  manhood^  worth! 

Let  good  or  iU  befall. 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  fortti. 

And  ask  him  to  your  halL" 

**  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  guest, 

«  What  boots  it  shiinking  so  ? 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  kni^t. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  wear 

A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 
Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 

O'er  which  naught  ill  hath  power  ?" 

All  ghastly  psle  did  the  baron  quail. 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest. 

Bound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  mates  all, 

He  cast  his  parting  eye, 
<'  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen'd  they,  on  the  lengthen'd  way. 

To  his  faint  and  lessening  tiead. 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast. 

That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 

And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 
Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep. 

Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  Mty-window'd  wall, 
When  a  fieiy  trace  of  the  baron^i  fsoe 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  alL 

But  the  vision^d  glare  pass'd  throu|^  the  air. 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore. 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  uttscath'd  on  the  swarded  green. 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 
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0  60  not  by  Duntorloch's  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch's  bridge. 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  you'll  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  babe. 
An  elrich  lullaby. 
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And  stop  not  at  tto  bouse  of  Memo, 

On  tbe  ere  of  good  Saint  John, 
For  then  the  Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 

With  many  a  heavy  moan. 


All  swrathed  is  he  in  coffin  weeds. 

And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast. 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  yaitlt, 

Where  they  say  his  eorse  doth  rest. 

But  pass  not  near  Gisncromar's  tower, 
Thou^  tlie  sun  shine  e'er  so  bright ; 

More  dreaded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day. 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night. 

The  nightshade  rank  grows  in  the  court. 

And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall. 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 

And  owls  in  the  murky  haU. 

On  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  light. 

But  the  deep-red  setting  sun 
Gleams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 

When  day's  fair  course  is  run. 

And  fearfully  in  night's  pale  beams. 
When  the  moon  peers  o^r  the  wood. 

Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o'er  the  ground 
Lies  blackening  many  a  rood. 

No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard, 

No  herdoboyt  horn  doth  blow ; 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs. 

And  loud  croaks  the  carrion  crow. 

No  marvel !  for  within  its  walls 

Was  done  the  deed  unblest. 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  the  bones 

Of  a  father's  murderer  rest 

He  Uid  his  father  in  the  tomb 

With  deep  and  solemn  wo. 
As  rumour  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 

Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth. 

By  lord  and  by  carle  forgot  { 
But  the  foul,  fell  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt. 

Rest  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

**  Another  night,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir. 

An  he  tum'd  him  fiercely  round. 
And  closely  clench'd  his  ireful  hand. 

And  stamp'd  upon  the  ground : 

«  Another  night  within  your  walls 

I  will  not  lay  my  head. 
Though  the  clouds  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be. 

And  the  cold,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

**  Your  younger  son  has  now  your  love. 

And  my  step-dame  false  your  ear; 
And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your  hounds. 

And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

<«  To  him  you  have  given  your  noble  steed. 

As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind  i 
But  me  have  you  shamed  before  my  friends, 

Like  the  son  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

Then  answered  him  the  white-hair'd  chiefs 

Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
^Troud  son,  thy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 

Tliy  spirit  Is  all  too  high. 


**  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill. 
With  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be, 

E'en  follow  thy  wayward  wilL" 

But  nothing  moved  was  Malcomls  heir. 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say. 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight. 

As  twilight  gather'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ban  Swain,  his  faithful  bound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he. 
Till  night,  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavem'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fisU  the  rain. 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightning  red, 
And  loud  the  awful  thundet  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-aroh'd  gate  of  Glencramarls  tower, 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move. 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  poroh  and  court  he  pass'd,  and  still 

His  listening  ear  he  bow'd. 
Till  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  trampling  steed 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  £Bdthfhl  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roof. 

And  the  fitful  blast  sung  shrill ; 
But  ero  the  midwatch  of  the  night, 

Were  all  things  hush'd  and  still. 

But  in  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound, 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear. 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  grouad. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew, 

And  upward  still  it  wore, 
Till  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

0 !  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain  s 
A  horrid  elrich  dirge  it  seemM,-^ 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo. 
And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear,  * 

Through  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furaaee  flame 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpenit  hiss,  and  the  tigerli  growl, 

And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry. 
Were  miz'd  at  times,  as  with  measured  skill. 

In  this  honid  harmony. 
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Up  brizzled  the  loeki  of  Mftlcom's  heir, 

And  his  heart  it  quickly  beat, 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  hand. 

And  Swain  cower*d  dose  to  his  leet 

When,  lo !  a  faint  lifht  tfaroogh  the  porch 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew. 
And  shed  o*er  the  walls  and  the  lofty  tooi 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowl/  entering  then  appear'd. 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk^  were  torchmen  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angiy  fiend, 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk^  as  mourners  meet. 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain. 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
BefoulM  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck, 

And  red-strain*d,  starting  eyen, 
ShowM  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier. 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  foims. 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid. 

As  corse  could  never  lie. 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch'd,  nor  swathed,  but  every  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay, 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fix'd  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife, 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round ; 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man. 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express^. 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace. 

That  foUow'd  it  close  behind. 
In  feshion  of  the  chief  mourner. 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  f 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  &ee. 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  life^  full  prime  were  seen. 

' ",  gnash  tlqr  teeth  and  tear  thy  haiZy 

And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
Tbou  horrible,  accursed  son. 
With  t  fiktfaer'k  blood  defiled! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoS, 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  hanow'd  head. 

And  writhing  body  thiow. 

For,  closing  round,  a  band  of  fiends 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

With  their  fuigs  of  red-hot  steel. 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  length. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  from  its  loudest  pitch, 
Sunk  to  a  dying  £ill. 

But  what  of  honor  next  ensued. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thrill'd  life  paused  in  Makom^  heir. 

In  a  deeth-like  trance  he  felL 

The  morning  rose  witii  cheerful  li^t. 

On  the  country  far  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west. 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  heath, 

A  crazed  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St  Cuthbert's  cell. 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning  souadi. 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  telL 
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A  WEAWt  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall. 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow. 

By  men  of  mickle  might. 
And  many  a  chief  with  dark-red  brow. 

And  many  a  burly  knight 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  ranks. 

And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks, 

For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  strife. 

Or  Moorish  or  Pajmim  foe  ? 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life. 

And  their  hearts  with  kindness  glow. 

**  Gramercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale ! 

It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood." — 
**  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 

Since  rock  and  mountain  stood." 

"  F^t  fy !  sir  knight,  thy  tongue  is  keen, 
'TIS  sharper  than  thy  steeL"^ 

^  So,  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen. 
As  we  poor  lovers  feeL 

^  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gty, 
Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere  t 

Each  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  day. 
Is  friend  or  mistress  dear," 
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And  louder  itUl  comes  jeer  and  'botMi, 

As  the  flagons  faster  pour^ 
Till  song,  and  tale,  and  laoj^  axe  lost 

In  a  wildly  mingled  roar* 

Ay,  certes,  *tis  an  hour  of  ^ee, 
For  the  baron  himself  doth  smile. 

And  nods  his  head  right  cheeiilyy 
And  quaflb  his  oup  the  while. 

Whait  xcchs  he  now  of  midnight  fear. 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moan  f 

As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree^ 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oft  upon  ? 

Long  jeait  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done. 

By  its  doer  only  seen. 
And  there  lires  not  a  man  beneath  the  sun. 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

So  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 
They  mark*d  not  the  growing  gloom  i 

Nor  wist  they  how  the  darkening  hall 
Lower'd  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Dull  grew  the  goblet's  sheen,  and  grim 

The  features  of  every  guest. 
And  colourless  banners  aloft  hung  dim. 

Like  the  clouds  of  the  drizzly  west 

Hath  time  pass'd  then  so  swift  of  paee  f 

Is  this  the  twilight  gray  ?     . 
A  flash  of  light  pass'd  through  the  place. 

Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentaiy  blaie 

O'er  all  the  gallant  train. 
And  each  visage  pale,  with  dazzled  gaaee^ 

Was  seen  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder'to  rolling  peal,  from  fkr, 

Then  on  and  onward  drew. 
And  varied  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war. 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Still  glares  the  li^tning  blue  and  pale. 

And  roars  th'  astounding  din ) 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  biekaring  hail. 

And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  hounds  the  board  beneath 
Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 

While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death. 
And  words  are  utter'd  none. 

At  length  in  the  waning  tempest's  fSdl, 
Af  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 

A  frighten'd  man  rush'd  through  the  hall. 
And  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 

**  The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tr6e  so  &lr. 
Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie."— - 

«  What  tree  ?"-^«  The  Elden  planted  there 
Some  thirty  years  gone  by." 

**  And  wherefore  starest  thou  on  me  so. 

With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?" 
"  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below. 

Like  the  bones  of  a  striplUig  child." 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead. 
And  his  eyeballs  fix'd  as  stone  i 

And  down  on  his  bosom  dropp^  his  head. 
And  he  utter'd  a  stifled  groan. 


Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed. 

Sprang  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 

**  I  pray  ye  stand  apart, 
Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all. 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart 

«  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert*!  monk  with  speed. 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body's  need. 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

*<  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  banm  said, 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter'd  with  pain  i 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  fititttly  bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

«  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  scan. 

Heaven's  justice  all  should  fear  t 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man. 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cuthberfs  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet. 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet 

**  0,  father !  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know ; 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed. 

With  many  a  fiend*like  blow  t 

"  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful  chann. 

And  my  youthful  breast  impell'd. 
And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  ann 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

«  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

**  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone, 

And  ere  they  retum'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone. 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

**  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then. 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me. 
When  he  heard  that  my  skill,  like  the  skill  of  men. 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

«  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near. 

Bat  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

«  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost. 

And  his  father's  love  beside : 
The  thought  tiiat  ever  nnkled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

**  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives. 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot. 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives ! 

«  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move, 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  | 

But  it  was  our  father's  partial  love, 
I  envied  him  most  of  alL 
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**  Now  thirty  yean  have  o*er  ow  pats'd. 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man. 
My  lot  was  with  the  happy  eait» 

My  heart  it  could  not  ican. 

«<  0 !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 

My  murderM  brother's  groan. 
And  shudder'd,  as  the  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

**  My  very  miners,  pent  in  gloom, 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored. 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom. 

Were  happier  than  their  lord. 

«  0,  holy  man !  my  tale  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame  % 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold. 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  ? 

«  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  my  blood. 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food, 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me.*' 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endowed  with  rights  and  lands. 

Its  sharp  spires  brightening  in  the  son, 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
Is  he  who  built  that  abbey  fair. 

And  planted  the  Elden  Treeu 
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Oir  Cask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast. 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast. 

All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 

But  the  stix  of  small  birds  shelter^  there. 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through, 

Grew  dimmer  suU  and  the  dreary  scene 
Was  fading  from  the  view : 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men. 
Came  from  the  court  without; 

Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
A  loud  and  angry  shout 

But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  dopr,  with  furious  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray*d. 

An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 
Rush'd  in  with  clamorous  sound. 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravest  man 
That  e'er  trode  Scotish  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
«  We  war  with  wajrward  fate : 

These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold, 
And  all  is  desolate. ' 


**  With  fast  unbioke  and  thint  unslaked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  ground  sleep  ? 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  cfaamel  wiked. 
Our  cheerless  vigil  keep  ?" 

«Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field. 

Ye  bravely  have  sustain'd, 
And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  bield. 

And  empty  board  have  gain'd. 

**  Hie,  Malcom,  to  that  varlefft  steed. 

And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  homely  store,  but  good  at  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

<*  Cheer  up,  ray  friends !  still  heart  in  hand, 

Though  few  and  spent  we  be, 
We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  land. 

And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

M  Cheer  up !  though  scant  and  coarse  our  meal. 

In  this  our  sad  retreat. 
Well  fill  our  horn  to  Scotland'^  weal. 

And  that  win  make  it  sweet" 

Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  could. 

Their  willing  service  lent. 
Some  broke  the  boughs,  some  heap'd  Vtut  wood. 

Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  had  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  rafters  hi^ 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttress  pour'd 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along. 
And  tall  and  black  behind  them  lower'd 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 

From  bickering  flames  below. 
As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke, 

Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  ground. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light,- 
And  they  made  the  brown  horn  drde  round. 

As  cheerly  as  they  might 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 

Some  of  their  late  defeat. 
By  treachery  caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

«  Ay,  well,"  says  one,  *<  my  sinking  heart 

IXd  some  disaster  bode. 
When  faithless  Fadon'B  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  road." 

«  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see  \ 
He's  had  his  rightful  recompense, 

And  cursed  let  him  be." 

*<  0 !  curse  him  not .'  I  needs  must  rue 

That  stroke  so  rashly  given : 
If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 

Is  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 

So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain *d  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle*^  larura  call 

Sound  distant  tiinnigh  tiw  wood. 
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**  Rouse  je,  my  friends !"  the  efaiefttin 

«  That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe, 
Comes  fironi ihe  westf  throngh  forest  sbade 

With  wuy  caution  go, 

**  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  ye  well  !*' 

Forth  three  bold  warriors  pass'd. 
Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 

Was  heard  the  bugle  blast 

Out  pass'd  three  warriors  more  {  then  shrill 

The  horn  blew  from  the  north, 
And  other  eager  warriors  still, 

As  banded  seouts,  went  fortii. 

Till  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  gpod 

Had  to  the  forest  gone, 
And  be,  who  fear'd  not  flesh  and  blood. 

Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

He  stood,  wrapped  in  a  musing  dream, 

Nor  raised  his  drooping  head, 
Till  a  sudden,  altetM,  palj  gleam 

On  all  around  was  spread. 

Such  dull,  dlminish'd,  sombre  sheen 

From  moon  eclipsed,  by  swain 
Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 

O'er-mantling  hill  and  plain. 

Then  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd. 
Which  higher  and  brighter  grew. 

Till  the  flame  like  a  baleful  meteor  bum'd 
Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

Then  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest, 

Of  spirit  of  power  was  near  i 
And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  he  cast. 

Yet  naught  did  there  appear. 

But  he  felt  a  strange,  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne. 
And  he  heard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath, 

The  sound  of  Fadon's  horn. 

Owls,  bats,  and  swallows,  fluttering,  out 

From  hole  and  crevice  flew. 
Circling  the  lofty  roof  about. 

As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

His  noble  hound  sprang  from  his  lair. 

The  midnight  rouse  to  greet. 
Then,  like  a  timid  trembling  hare, 

CouchM  at  his  master's  feet. 

Between  his  legs  his  drooping  t^. 

Like  dog  of  vulgar  race. 
He  hid,  and  with  strange  piteoos  wail 

Look'd  in  his  master's  face. 

The  porch  seem'd  void,  but  vapour  dim 

Soon  fillM  the  lowering  room, 
Then  was  he  aware  of  a  figure  grim. 

Approaching  through  the  gloom. 

And  striding  as  it  onward  came. 

The  vapour  wore  away. 
Till  it  stood  distinctly  by  the  flame. 

Like  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

Well  Wallace  knew  that  form,  that  head, 

That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 
Blark'd  deep  with  streaming  circlet  red. 

And  he  uttered  a  rapid  prayer. 
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But  when  the  spectre  raised  its  arm. 
And  brandishM  iu  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  charm 
On  noble  Wallace  laid. 

The  threaten'd  combat  was  to  him 

Relief  {  with  weapon  bare, 
He  rush*d  upon  the  warrior  grim. 

But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  grin. 
And  its  warrior-semblance  fled. 

And  its  features  grew  stony,  fizM,  and  thin. 
Like  the  face  of  the  stiffen'd  dead. 

The  head  a  further  moment  crown'd. 

The  body's  stately  wreck 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 

Dropt  from  the  boiter'd  neck. 

Back  shrunk  the  noble  chief  aghast. 

And  longer  tarried  not, 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass'd. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  porta],  stifiTand  U11, 

The  apparition  stood. 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  cross'd  the  hall. 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd. 

But  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  stairs  so  steep, 

He  ran  with  panting  breath. 
And  from  a  window— desperate  leap  ! 

Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  bushy  stream. 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 

Forth  from  the  castle  came  i 
Within  its  circuit  through  the  night 

Appear'd  an  elrich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door. 

Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot. 
And  tint  of  deepest  blackness  wore 

The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power. 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying  sweep. 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd, 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stately  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 

A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand  { 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cfcnid. 

With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 
It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  kod. 

And  up  the  welkin  went 
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High,  high  it  rote  with  widening  glare. 

Sent  far  o'er  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 

ChillM,  motionless,  amazed. 
His  very  pulse  of  life  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamessM  warriors*  heavy  tread. 

From  echoing  dell  arose  ; 
«  Thank  God  !**  with  utter'd  voice,  he  said, 

**  For  here  come  living  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  drew 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

.With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  told» 

How  still,  in  vain  pursuit, 
They  folIowM  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold. 

And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

JDay  rose  j  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ) 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail, 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  iaoe. 
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Hz,  who  with  journey  well  begun. 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun, 
Stretohing  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing. 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting, 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat, 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale .' — 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen  ,-^ 
While  cot  and  mansion,  ifock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  shovf^ 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet, 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  his  journey  in  the  dark, 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark, 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din. 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear; 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 
With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  bead,  his  fancy  soars  not  high. 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  tfaionr 

Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 

Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyes. 

Like  friends  in  motley  masker's  guise. 

**  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 

Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 

Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  bade  ? 

No;  'tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 

Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 

For  cottage  fire  the  winter*^  food." — 

**  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  discovers 

A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  calves. 

Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halves.* 

<*.  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 

Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 

That  like  a  hunchback'd*giant  seems. 

And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  f 

T'u  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 

Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack." — 

*<  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  snow. 

Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  show  ? 

'TIS  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night." — 

**  Gra'knercy  on  us  !  see  I  right  ? 

Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there ; 

The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 

Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease. 

We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese."-^ 

Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 

Of  things  that  are  not  what  they 

Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight 

Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 

And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 

The  near  approach  uf  wagon  tells. 

He  wistful  looks  to  sec  it  come. 

Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom. 

With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  thrown. 

Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 

But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  air 

He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare ; 

And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 

Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  l^aI^»ing  • 

And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 

The  featured  disks  Of  happy  faces. 

Grinning  aud  roaring  in  their  glory. 

Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story. 

And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame. 

As  it  were  playmate  of  their  game. 

Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 

Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 

A  crowded  audience  every  night 

Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight  % 

And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 

November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  going. 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf, — 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf !-« 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Tet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells, 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  still  the  cottage  hearth. 
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r  icross  the  foad  a  fieiy  glare 
-  -)oth  blacksmith'^  open  forge  declare, 
.   ^here  fiupace  blast,  and  measured  din 
>f  hamraerB  twain,  and  all  within, — 
The  brairny  mates  their  labour  plying, 
rrom  heated  bar  the  red  spaiks  flying, 
_  \nd  idle  neighbours  standing  by 
iVith  open  mouth  and  dazzled  eye, 
rhe  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 
.Of  chains  and  horseshoes  studded  o'er,— 
An  armonry  of  sullied  sheen, — 
All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 
Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet. 
In  market  town's  dark  narrow  street 
(E'en  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wings 
The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  brings,) 
Amusement.    From  the  alehouse  door. 
Haying  full  bravely  paid  his  score, 
Issues  the  tipsy  artizan, 
\   With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can. 
And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 
With  coaxing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late, 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sloven  footboy,  paces  slow. 
With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 
Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betraxi 
Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 
The  eavesdropper  his  curious  ear. 
Some  neighbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear ; 
'    While,  from  an  upper  casement  bending, 
'   A  household  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower. 
That  makes  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent. 
From  blazing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent  t 
But  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer, 
(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 
For  rest  preparing,)  tapers  bright, 
Which  give  a  momentary  sight 
Of  some  fair  form  with  visage'glowing. 
With  Inosen'd  braids  a^d  tresses  flowing, 
Who,  busied,  by  the  mirror  stands. 
With  bending  head  and  upraised  hands, 
Whose  moving  shadow  strangely  falls 
With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
Ah !  lovely  are  the  things,  I  ween. 
By  arrowy  speed's  light  glam'rie  seen ! 
Fancy,  so  touch'd,  will  long  retain 
That  quickly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 
But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th*  alighting  guest's  comQiands. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din. 
Cursing  without,  scolding  within ; 
Of  narrow  means  and  ample  boast. 
The  traveller's  stated  halting  post. 
Where  trunks  are  missing  or  deranged. 
And  parcels  lost  and  horses  changed. 
Yet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  traveller  as  a  foil,   - 
Enhancing  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  Cham  to  pensive  quiet,  sending 
To  home  and  friends,  left  far  behind. 
The  kindliest  musings  of  bis  mind{ 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  pain, 
A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw. 
As  vex'd  and  burden'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care  % 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then, 
W^ithdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 
Necessity  to  act  suspended. 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like -figures  of  a  mazy  dance. 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance^ 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last, 
WHien  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  slily  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating. 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays. 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  fair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  cora-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  green,— 
With  boughs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back, 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black, 
Appearing  oft  to  fiincy's  eye. 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tapestrie, — 
Seems  now  to  wmd  through  tangled  wood. 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold, 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  fears  to  roam. 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman^  home. 
Tea,  roofless  bam,  and  ruin'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall. 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moistcn'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  flies ; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Caimgorum. 

How  many  are  the  slibtle  ways» 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed  \ 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  0  no .'  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  light  % 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
>  (But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take. 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  and  brake. 
Her  misty  shroud  of  pearly  white  :— 
A  modest,  though  deceitful  wight. 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gtntler  w»j. 
Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  pUj, 
When  knolls  of  woods,  their  bases  loeiD^, 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing. 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence, 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  Its  wavy,  curling  billows, 
Is  but  a  row  of  pollaid  willows. — 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone  { 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  rest 


SIR  MAURICE. 

A  BAIXAD. 

Sn  BiAtoucE  was  a  wealthy  lord, 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foeman's  sword. 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying; 
Stroked  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while, 

Are  harness'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between, 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear. 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind ) 

Hope  beckons  them  before  t 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

O'er  all  the  warlike  train ; — 
"  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main ! 

'*  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorham's  lordless  hall  { 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 

Its  ancient  seneschal .' 

**  Return ;  your  stately  keep  defend  s 

Defend  your  lad/'s  bower, 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower." — 

*<  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea, 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free."— 

*<  Nay,  nay !  some  wandering  minstrel's  tongue. 

Hath  framed  a  story  vain  j 
Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among, 

Near  Acre's  wall  was  s]ain«"— 


<*  Nay,  good  my  lord !  for  hid  his 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  ceased  that  fell  and  fatal  itxife» 

His  body  had  been  found. 

<*  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give  $ 

His  mortal  tenn  is  past."— 
<*  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  wiU  be  found  at  last !" 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke. 

Who  stood  the  ancient  waixior  by. 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. ' 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sounds 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

<*  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  f 
Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  ? 

A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall. 
Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon.— 

«  To  thine  own  home  return,  £ur  jmiHh, 

To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

**  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art  { 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  fame.'* 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd  i 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  ezpress'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  last 

He  paced  to  and  fro, 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood, 
'  Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  be  stood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

«  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden^  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  f 

«  Down,  cursed  thought  I  a  boy's  gazh 

Betrays  not  wanton  will, 
Tet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  barb, 

That  fear  might  haunt  me  stUL" 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate, 

Return 'd  and  look'd  around. 
But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  mate 

Were  nowhere  to  be  fiound. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 

In  warlike  fair  array. 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receive  j 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  shor% 

Did  friends  of  friends  take  leave. 
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And  soon  they  saw  the  crowded  stntnd 

Wear  dimly-  from  their  view ; 
And  0oon  they  saw  the  distant  land, 

A  line  of  hasy  blue. 

The  irbite-eaUM  ifaip  with  liiToaxiiig  bnese. 

In  sdl  her  gallaot  pride. 
Moved  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

That  rippled  iu  and  wide. 

Sofmetixnes  with  steady  course  she  went, 
0*er  "wave  and  surge  careering  s 

Sofnetimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent, 
Her  inrings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare, 

She  scudded  before  the  blast} 
But  safSely  by  the  Syrian  shore. 

Her  anchor  dropt  at  lasL 

What  martial  honours  Maurice  won, 
JoinM  with  the  brave  and  great, 

From  the  fierce,  fidthless  Saiacen, 
I  may  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  or  moat, 

With  champion  on  the  plain, 
F  th*  breach  with  clustering  foes  he  fought. 

Choked  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Moat  Tallant  by  the  valiant  styled. 
Their  praise  his  deeds  proclaimed. 

And  oft  his  liegemen  proudly  smiled 
To  bear  their  leader  named. 

But  fate  will  quell  the  hero^to  strength. 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow ; 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  Uy  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 
As  sunk  life's  flickering  flame. 

And  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death. 
That  o'er  his  senses  came. 

And  when  again  day^to  blessed  light 

Did  on  his  vision  fall. 
There  stood  by  his  side,— «  wondrous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 

He  strove,  but  could  not  utter  word. 

His  misty  senses  fled ; 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  loid 

Was  bending  e'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eyelids  raising, 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turban'd  head, 

Intently  on  him  gazing. 

"  The  prophetls  sealous  servant  1 1 
His  battled  I've  fought  and  won ; 

Christiaas  I  seom,  their  creeds  deny. 
But  honour  Uary's  Son. 

**  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dime. 

And  set  her  parent  free  i 
And  none,  who  wears  an  English  namey 

ShaU  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

«  For  her  dear  nke  I  can  endina 
AU  wrong,  all  hatred  smothers 

Whatever  I  feel,  thou  art  secure. 
As  Ihouf^  thoQ  wvt  mj  biotiMr< 


•<  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  ^Mn«*  >" 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he. 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight. 
One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 

Oft  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  jpaced  the  court  below. 
And  turn'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  thero ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold  t 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  for. 

Upon  the  batUe  field. 
By  stem  and  adverse  fote  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield  t 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free  i 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  his  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appeared. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd. 
And  the  fieree  Saracen,  so  fnr'd ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid  t 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he, 

And  solemn  promise  gave. 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave; 

(For  many  thero,  in  bondage  kept, 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice  j) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  soroly  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price.*— 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  foded  eyes  to  weep ; 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  bray 

Again  to  battle  calls ) 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  anay. 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard}  untoward  fote ! 

Sad  to  be  thought  uponi 
But  the  castlel  lord  unlockM  its  gate, 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

«  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  tbea  adortd 

By  thee  so  well  maintain^ ! 
But  never  may  this  trusty  sword 

With  bkMd  of  thine  be  stalaM  *•*— 
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Sir  Maurice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
<*  God  blese  thee,  too,"— he  cried ; 

Then  to  the  nearest  Christian  band 
With  mingled  feelings  hied. 

The  battle  join'd,  with  dauntless  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  stood  $ 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gare  way  the  Moslem  force  | 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain  i 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound: 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls. 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  yiridow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully  i 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came, 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by  i 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute. 

Then  gave  this  firm  replyi 

"  That  tliou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanish'd 

So  fleetingly )  I  will  not  chide ; 
'TIS  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

<'  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  sword. 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be  I 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord. 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled  t 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo. 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger's  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored  j 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man's  gratefal  blessings  pour'd. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk, 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 


She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind  i 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everjrwhere. 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  tDOi  the  fairest,  U  the  best. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride'; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nun's  ooif  dreasM 
For  an  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-VESSEI.. 

FnxioBTxn  with  passengers  of  every  aort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  leavest  the  busy  port. 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  scatier'd  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dye  ; 
Where  dogs  and  children  through  the  crowd  ue 

straying. 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing. 
While  matron  dames  to  tressell'd  seats  repair,^- 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves  a  floating  fair. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sky's  pale  azure  cast. 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  thy  piUarM  mast. 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  its  narrow  vest 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumes  sent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind* 
Trails  like  a  wridiing  serpent  far  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  its  motion  pliea. 
On  either  side  the  white-chum'd  waters  rise. 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  fray, 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way. 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  course  in  independent  pride  § 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  eltlier  wind  or  tide. 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  veer. 
Still  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onward  steer; 
As  if  the  ittcke  of  some  magician's  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  eommand. 
What  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee  Inrks, 
And,  all  unseen,  Uke  a  mask'd  giant  works  / 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's  tea. 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreathings  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamellM  cup  beneath. 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infant's  breaths 
That  which  within  the  peasant's  humble  eot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  mouth  of  savoury  pot. 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fare. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share ; 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  stream. 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  north. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-spread  couches 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 

Thou  hast  to  those  **  in  populous  city  pent," 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent  { 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destroy'd. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  enjoy'd. 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  &in  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind.  "* 
They  who  had  naught  of  verdant  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  witheolwerts  green 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  gUde  akmg, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among  ; 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row*n  that  lave 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  ha;ve  eomiled 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sarmoanted. 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken. 
The  rocky  smuniti  of  the  lofty  Ben  { 
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ee  liis  pfurpled  sboiildcn  darkly  lower 
ongh  tlie  din  dnptiy  of  a  summer  abower. 
ere,    spread  in   broad  and   fair  ezpanae,  the 

Clyde 
i%ies  his  y/nttn  with  the  briny  tide, 
ing  the  lesser  Cnmra's  rocky  shore, 
tb  moss  and  cnuted  lichens  flecker*d  o'er, 
:n  be,  ^irho  hath  but  warr'd  with  thiering  cat, 
Ifoni  his  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat, 
e  city  cobbler, — scares  the  wild  seamew 
its  mid-flight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo  $ 
▼aliantly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
a  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
le  eyes  that  hath  no  ihirer  outline  seen 
lan  ehimney'd  walls  with  slated  roofs  between, 
hich  hard  and  harshly  ^ge  the  smoky  sky, 
ay  Aron's  sof tly- vision *d  peaks  descry, 
x>ping  urith  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides, 
'er  which  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides, 
nd  interlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
tto  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
jres  which  sdmiied  that  work  of  sordid  skiU, 
*he  storied  structure  of  a  cotton  mill, 
lay,  wondering,  now  behold  the  unnumber'd  host 
If  marshallM  pillars  on  fair  Irelaad'a  coast, 
Inlanx  on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend, 
h  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend, 
ike  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
KThich  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 
Tet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee, 
EVover  at  will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea, 
ks  profit's  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage. 
Thou  offspring  of  that  philosophic  sage. 
Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks. 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks, 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
Graves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name  !— 
Dearer  to  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair. 
Are  the  light  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
Unfurl  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  blue  t 
As  the  proud  swan  on  suomier  lake  displsjrs, 
With  plumage  brightening  in  the  rooming  rays. 
Her  feir  pavilion  of  erected  wings, — 
They  change,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  livmg  things. 

So  fidrly  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast. 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime,— in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
Did  great  Columbus  cross  the  western  seas. 
And  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
What  yet  the  course  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
In  such  as  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Round  the  vast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
To  such  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
As  with  the  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
Boasung,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  **  our  gallant  8hip.»* 
The  offspring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
A  daily  labourer,  a  mechanic  swart, 
In  workuig  weeds  array'd  of  homely  gray. 
Opposed  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay. 


To  whose  free  robes  the  gxaoeful  tight  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  altsr'd  ways. 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleom^ 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream  t 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  advene  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 


•  The  eonunoD  or  vulgar  name  of  a  wateivbinl  frsquequ 
ingthat 
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GtTTXD  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tragie  queen ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  conAned, 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind  s 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion'd  changes  of  thy  b«rateous  face. 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace ; 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow. 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  cKf  scom 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  bone  s 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fiz'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  t 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  are  contending  r* 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween ! 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch'd  wlusper,  quick  and 

low. 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wall  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief) 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood. 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings, 
MHiich  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  raveli'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thine  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept,    i 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine. 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine  t 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  foil 

well 
Of  sonl-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen'd  shadows  o^r  thee 
gUde, 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside, 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent  $ 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent, 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  &de. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams. 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems : 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'^  couch  thy  wondrous  iaee. 
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T«a  I  Bud  to  niDjr  a  wight,  tMnft  and  lono, 
la  mmiiig  boon,  tlioiigh  all  to  thee  miknowDy 
Soothing  hit  eerthljr  eoune  of  good  end  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  chatm  thou  actett  stiiL 
And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  lahxmt 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honour'd  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
Amongst  the  Tirtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Yb,  who  Britainls  soldiers  be, 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  speai ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled. 
Or  hung  in  loTe  some  lisping  child ; 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honourM  gray. 

8ueh  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
TIm  thfeateuM  tempest  gathering  wide. 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined. 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind, 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle*^  roar, 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steePd  in  many  a  bloody  day  s 
Hm  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  hiB  free  and  native  land, 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
If  fisll  or  gentle,  false  or  true, 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue  i 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave*toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
Aa  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen, 
XIm  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Tet,  nevertheless,  in  strong  array, 
Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 
Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  soond. 
And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 
And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled 
New  sound  on  England's  shore  1 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free, 

Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea  ;* 

And  every  rood  of  British  ground. 

On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 

Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigonma  itrolDt, 

A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Wbosb  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek. 
And  cur^  pate  and  many  eye. 

And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek. 
And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  sly  ! 


What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet 

First  call'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  ?— > 
For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 

Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning. 
As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 

Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  roe  running, — 
Tis  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 
With  mocks  and  threats  half  lispM,  half 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 
Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging. 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself^ 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treason  t 

I'd  gUdly  part  with  worldly  pelf, 
To  taste  again  thy  youttiful  pleasare. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look, 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  comings 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well;  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'tot  not  now  thy  future 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


*  It  was  then  frequently  said,  that  our 
oursoldisn. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


RoBBsr    Bmoktiklo,  the  son   of  t  tailor  tt 
Honingtony   in  Suffolk,  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
E>eeember»  1768.    His  mother,  who  was  the  village 
school-mastren,  gave  him  the  only  education  he 
ever  leeelved,  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  (aimer 
of  fiapieton,  as  his  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
George,  tbm  brother  of  our  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker in  Ixmden.    His  principal  occupation  was 
to  wait  upon  the  joumejrmen,  in  fetching  their 
diniiere,  fcc  i  and,  in  his  Intervals  of  leisure,  he 
read  the  newspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tknoatry,  ivae  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 
the  day.     His  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
his  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
be  says,  be  soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words ," 
besides  "srhich,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
went  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
tory of  England,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
of  geography.     A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
London  Magazine,  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
which  he  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
Milk-maid,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
Return.     Indeed,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
nual Obituary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
BDpToved  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
his  fellow  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
conversation. 

In  1784,  anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
which  bad  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
master  shoemakers,  by  whom    himself   and  his 
brother  were  employed,  Robert  returned  to  his 
relation  at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
at  fanning.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
pat  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies'  snoe- 
maker,  and  soon  became  expert  at  bis  trade.    In 
1790,  be  married  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
and  after  some  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street     The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
said,  giving  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
on  his  occupation,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
other  workmen,  actually  completed  his  Farmer's 
Boy  t  the  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
composed  in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
conmiitted  to  paper.    When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
for  publication,  he  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  vaikms 
booksellers,  and  to  the  editor  of  the    Monthly 
Magazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  September,  18S3, 
gives  the  following  interesting  .account  of  the 
albir  i— ^  He  brought  his  poem  to  our  office )  and, 
though  his  unpolished  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 
writing, and  wretched  orthograj^y,  afforded  no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  the 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  literary 
gentleman,  particularly  conversant  in  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re* 
examined,  and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risi- 
bility of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment, in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow  ;*  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Minor,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vemor  and 
Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily  giving  him 
£300  in  addition  to  the  £60  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.  The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  day  wen  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem ;  and  the  most  polished  circles 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  channs  of  rural 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Fanner's  Boy.  He  also 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction  $  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  had  him  down  to 
Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  under-seaier  in  the 
Seal  office.  Subscriptions  were  also  entered  into 
for  his  benefit  at  various  places ;  in  *  addition  to 
which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  habitation  in  the  City  Boad, 
where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 
office^  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  worked  tt 
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his  dide  ts  »  tlroemaker,  and  alio  aoM  JEoliaa 
haipa  of  hia  own  eonatroction.  Ha  continuad  to 
employ  his  poatical  powera,  and,  basidea  eontrilra- 
ting  aereral  pioeea  to  the  Monthly  Minor,  poblished 
three  Tolumea  of  poema,  in  1802,  1804,  and  1806> 
•uoceiaiTely.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  leanlt  of  a  tour  made  by  him  into  New 
South  Walea,  the  mountain  aceneiy  of  wbiich 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impreaaion  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  aa  aome 
say,  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
haakrupt  s  and  about  the  same  thne,  suffering  much 
fitom  the  dropey,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  at  Sheflford,  in  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality,  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
bad  materially  diminished  his  finances;  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
erent  waa,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Sheflford,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children  $  and  had  publiahed, 
ahortly  before  his  death,  May  Day  with  the  Muses, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  i  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  tiie  unqualified  eulogy  of 
Parr,  Southey,  Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,] 


and  all  the  moat  eminent  critiee  and  poets  of  < 
later  date.  Dr.  DiBke,  In  his  Liteiaiy  Boms,  ha 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  meiiti  of  tt| 
poem,  which  he  conaidera  not  inferior  to  the  Sosrai 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Bloomfield  probaUjrtool 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer'a  Boy ;  though  then  ii  u 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  Loffl 
observes,  ^  flowing  numbers,  feeling  piety,  poetx 
imagery  and  animation,  a  teste  for  the  (netamqae, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  mtanl 
and  pathetic.'*  The  great  difference  between  tk 
composition  of  Thomson  and  Bloomfield  coansti 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  exclusively  putml 
throughout ;  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  nek 
are  its  merite,  that  in  true  paitoial  imagvy  ui 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  productioB  cao  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  ^nce  the  days  of  Theo* 
cratus."  A  Latin  version  of  the  Fanner^  Boy,  ^ 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  publiahed  in  1805,  and  it  has  ton 
translated,  by  M.  Etieime  Allard,  mto  FmA 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  du  Fermier.  We  eos- 
clude  our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who^  appcut  to 
have  blended  with  great  geniua,  an  innate  modeitj 
and  omiablraeas  of  character,  with  the  followiog 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  hii  waaotj, 
by  Bernard  Barton  t 

Ii  la  not  quaint  and  local  terms 

Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay,  • 
Though  well  such  dialect  confinns 

Its  .power  unlettered  minds  to  sitay ; 
But  His  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  tby  gentlest  thrallf- 
Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  Away, 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  ihmighsU. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 


SPRING. 

ARGUMENT. 

Invocation,  &c.  Seed-time.  Harrowing.  Morning  walks. 
Milking.  The  dairy.  Suflblk  cheeaaL  Spring  coming 
fi»th.  Sheep  fond  of  ehanging.  Lamlis  at  play.  The 
butcher,^. 

0  oom,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart, 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy. 
Be  thou  my  muse ;  and  faithful  still  to  me, 
Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehttrse ; 
No  Alpine  wonden  thunder  through  my  verse. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still ; 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne*er  charm'd  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies  i 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow  t 
O  point  these  raptures !  bid  my  bosom  glow  I 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  fancy  dwells  s 
But  mould  to  tnttal  fidt  form  what  memoiy  tells. 


Live  trifling  ineldente,  and  grace  my  soogi 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong: 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes. 
His  joys  unreckon*d,  as  his  cares  or  woes, 
Though  joys  uid  cares  in  every  patii  are  somi, 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own, 
Quiclc  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew, 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
Twas  thus  with  Giles :  meek,  fetheflesi  and  poeil 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more  { 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued; 
His  life  was  constent,  cheerful  servitude  i 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book ! 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  seeoe 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ, 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domsutf 
Round  Huston's  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  pl«n*i 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  i»«i 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies  I 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  rs(e, 
And  skuBdng  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  unteught  and  unreptoing,stiayM 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove, and  ^^^^\V 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  chsBM  Uielfflss, 

That  stamps  devotioaon  th' inquiring  o^ 
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A  little  Cum  his  gMwravs  muttt  till'd, 
Wlfto  with  pecoUar  gxace  hit  itatum  fill'df 
By  deeds  of  bospitaUtj  endetr'd, 
Served  from  affectuxD,  for  his  worth  revered ; 
A  happjr  offipring  hleit  his  plenteous  boeid, 
His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  haras  well  stored. 
And  fbuneore  ewes  he  fed,  a  stnidj  team, 
And  lowing  kine  that  giaced  beside  the  stream. 
Unceasing  indnstiy  he  kept  in  view ; 
And  never  lack'd  a  job  fof  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  munnurs  of  the  north. 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth } 
Her  xmivenal  green,  and  the  clear  sky, 
I>eligfat  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower  or  creeps  along 
The  meUow'd  soil  j  imbibing  fairer  hues. 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
That  smnmon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ploughs. 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share } 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom*d  to  labour  there  j 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road ; 
(Alike  unknown  the  plougbboy  and  the  goad ;) 
Bat,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way, 
]>raws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  wideuing  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill  i 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day  { 
Where  writhing  earth  worms  meet  th*  unwelcome 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assnme  a  livery  of  sober  brown  t 
Again  disturbM,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides } 
fits  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes. 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Weleome,  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feeti 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  bou^ ; 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain. 
And  new-bom  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein. 
Hoor  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
To  crumbling  mould ;  a  level  surface  clear. 
And  strewM  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  year ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  sgain. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done ;  no  more  to  man  is  given  t 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
Tet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around. 
And  madcs  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

ground; 
In  fancy  sees  his  trembling  oats  uprun. 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun ) 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store. 
And  all  his  harvest  gatherM  round  his  door. 
But  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
A  favourite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow ; 
From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes  i 
To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes  { 
Tlieir  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know. 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough  s 
Tet  oft  the  skulking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scntter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  ronnd  the  spadons  field. 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield  t 
Nor  guards  of  property  i  (not  penal  law. 
But  harmless  riflemen  ci  rags  and  straw )) 
Familiarized  to  tiiese,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretehM  forth 
^ift  them  at  eve  or  mom  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground  t 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm. 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home  i 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mora  to  come  t 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound } 
But  when  at  daybreak  summon 'd  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroird  o'er  bis  head.*— 
His  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bowers. 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd. 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats  i 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  bora^ 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom  t 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrash 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush, 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide. 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side  { 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd  along  the  road. 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  nm. 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood. 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud  | 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  ( 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air. 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  bead. 
And  thus  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies  { 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scmbbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream. 
Bawls  out  **0o  fetch  the  cowe  /" — ^hc  hears  no  more  i 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared  % 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes  | 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows ; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gate ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  mora 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store. 
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Reluctaoce  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow ; 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know : 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead ; 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe'er  they  stray  t 
Allow'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway : 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintain'd. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain*d. 
At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene  | 
For  Spring  makes  e*en  a  miry  cowyard  dean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  convey'd 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles  i 
The  mistress  too,  and  foUowM  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat,' 
With  pails  bright  scour*d,  and  delicately  sweet 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  s 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover*ft  amorous  dreams  i 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouiing  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow*s  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade. 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  wiambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maidt 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store. 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door  i 
Her  cows  dismiss'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care, 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there  t 
Slow  rolls  the  chum,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name  i 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  daah'd  from  side  to  side  t 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray. 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns  t 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums  i 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brocd. 
Or  down  bis  path  in  expectation  stand, 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mora,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Unrivaird  stands  thy  countiy  cheese,  0  Giles  I 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles  j 
Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke. 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through  i 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  trae. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart. 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms. 
Midst  poisonous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling 
loomas 


I  Where  grandeur  revels  in  unbomided  stores  i 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doors ! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drain'st  the  country  xtnnidy 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  resound 
Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  load. 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road  t 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  boor. 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stoorr 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose. 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Onee. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for  cream. 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nofhing  but  its  name  i 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue. 
And  strangers  tell  of  "  three  times  akimm'd  skyo 

bhie." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  bonsti 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  post ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  futer  than  the  knife. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  tis  laid. 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade  s 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  where  plenty  treads. 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these. 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  cheese ! 
The  skunmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  tura  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

N^Iected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom 'st  the  on^  prize ! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stored ; 
Where'er  she  treads.  Love  gladdens  every  plain. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train  ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flies. 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies  i 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway  { 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trees,  and  shrubs,  no  longer  budding  seen. 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  green  % 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue. 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charges  no  wilds  had   they  to 
roam; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  homeL 
No  yellow-blossom'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  thom. 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  torn ; 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee. 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety .' 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day ! 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play  i 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range. 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luzuiiant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  good ; 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feet. 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng. 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along  ! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroll  i 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole  % 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye. 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  fly ; 
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blows  the  woodbine,  faintly  streak'd  with 
k^jod  rests  on  eveiy  bough  iti  tender  head  i        [red> 
Loimd  the  joung  ash  its  twining  branches  meet, 
^r  crown  the  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweet. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
^ptxing's  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green  s 
$my,  did  yon  give  the  thrilUng  transport  way  ? 
Oid  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
[««mp'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
I>r  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
ITe  'Who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
^X  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  t 
l£  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 
Eixcites  to  praise,  or  gives  redectiDn  birth,  • 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy, 
BSidst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race, 
JLnA  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place ; 
T*hns  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run } 
JL  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A.  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
£ach  seems  to  say, «  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed  $" 
^way  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
*Fhe  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  | 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme  j 
There  panting  stop  $  yet  scarcely  can  retrain  $ 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ab,  fiUlen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
Fiail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom ! 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  tiie  savage  deed. 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood. 
And  drives  them  bleating  firom  their  sports  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart. 
For  k),  the  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die. 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more  i 
Closed  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  dreneh'd  in  gore. 
Kor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes. 
Withhold  the  knife  that  plunges  through  their  thiosts. 

Down,  Indignation !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way. 
Beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray  i 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy. 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 


SUMMER. 

ARGUMENT. 

Turnip  sowing.  Wheat  ripening.  Spairows.  InsectiL 
The  skylark.  Reaping,  ^.  Harvestrfield.  Daliy- 
naldfftc  Labourers  of  Um  bam.  The  gander.  Night: 
athumtor^iOHn.   Barreatpboine.   Reflections,  &«. 

Tbx  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  stilly 
He  looln  beyond  the  present  good  or  iU| 


Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing^  worthy 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  i 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  sbowen  i 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  xesit } 

Or  ctover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night. 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreadsy 

ThoD^  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 

That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands  § 

For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows. 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  giow% 

But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays  i 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawfi  mould,  and  pierces  through 

The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough* 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyfiil  eyety 

The  fanner  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise} 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  &lls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasly  driving  squalls. 

*<  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries  I 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
**  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  in 

vain. 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  sui&ce  lurks 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works  | 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scoin. 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  plesae^ 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees  t 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  3ron  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  i 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  | 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  overspread. 
Here  branches  bend,  there  com  o'erstoops  his  head* 
Green  covert,  hail !  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease, 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fiiM» 
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Whence  iolitade  derives  peculiar  Ghamu, 
And  hearen  directed  thooglit  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  boughs  light  shadows  play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
StretchM  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colourM  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
V)'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convey M, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen. 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  prolific  summer**  sporting  train. 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  purtue  i 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  i 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  firiendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight, 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  uudistinguish'd  quite, 
6ave  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light  s 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became. 
Gliding  lllce  fimcy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicbus  sleep !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o*er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting } 
He  wakes  refresh*d  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round. 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide  t 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ? 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  i 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd. 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth, 
Mature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  j 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 


From  Infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 

When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  npreara. 

No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows^ 

Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  I 

And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 

Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  sqrtbe  now  tHipi 
along: 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  hts  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  i 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  dover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come,  health !  eome.  Jollity !  light>footed,  comei 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  youz 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  iti  own  % 
Each  molsten'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wes 
The  unpeopled  dwelling   mouma   its 

stray'di 
E'en  the  domestic,  laugbmg  daiiy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  dieir. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly 
His  gates  thrown.opcD4  and  his  team  abroed. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down ; 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half  shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by  $ 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  knows. 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  anay'd; 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 
Her  creaking  stajrs  of  leather,  stout  and  brown ; 
Invidious  barrier ;  why  art  thou  so  high. 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by. 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  ? 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak. 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek. 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours. 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers ; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  Minting  spirits  fail. 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brew'd  ale; 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  com 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  hoio. 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given. 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiles, 
A  common  cheer  for  all ;— e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field  | 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb'd  barn's  impure  and  dus^y  air; 
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To  ride  in  nraricy  ttete  the  pentiiig  iteed, 
>estined  alolt  th'  unloeded  gnin  to  tread, 
^b^re,  in  liis  path  u  heaps  on  heaps  are  tbiowo, 
tie  lean,  and  plnnges  the  loose  mountain  down  t 
L.aLl>orionB  task !  with  what  delight  when  done 
Bo  til  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun  ! 

Yet  by  th'  nnclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
I*lie  bold  assailants  that  surround  thine  bead. 
Poor,  patient  Ball !  and  with  insulting  wing 
Rosir  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  iMercing  sting. 
In.  thy  behalf  the  crest-waved  boughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-cllpt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moTing  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A.  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Sbame  to  the  man,  whatever  £une  he  boie, 
JKTbo  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne*er  restore, 
1*by  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good, 
'When  swarming  fUes  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
f9or  thine  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care, 
Tbe  fretful  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share  i 
Tonnented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides. 
Or  angfy  sweeps  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides. 
Penn'd  in  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day, 
Unrtily  eows  with  mark'd  impatience  stay. 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes, 
Tbe  pail  kick  down ;  a  piteous  current  flows. 

Is*t  not  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  f 
Most  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  f 
He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  full-fledg*d  progeny's  imperious  guard  { 
The  gander: — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold. 
At  the  colt's  £)Otlock  takes  his  daring  hold : 
There,  8erpent*llke,  escape's  a  dreadful  blow, 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow  t 
Each  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjojrs. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full. 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull. 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls  t  a  timely  check. 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck  i 
For  lo !  of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound ; 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground ! 
Thus  fools  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue, 
Ab  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf. 
Using  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage. 
Whose  nibbling  warfare  on  the  grunter'b  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide } 
Gently  he  stoops,  or  stretch'd  at  ease  along. 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng. 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head. 
As  human  victors  trample  on  their  dead.       [thou ! 

Still  twilight,  welcome .'   Rest,  how  sweet  art 
Now  eve  o'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow  t 
The  &r  stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light. 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
Plash  from  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours. 
In  fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers  i 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view. 
Midst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

Anon  tired  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home. 
When  midnight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
The  farmer  Wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
The  ai^giy  shafts  oif  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed  s 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roan. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  Jars  his  boHed  doont 
The  sIow-wingM  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course ;  the  wind  begins  to  risei 
And  foll-leaTd  ehns,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day. 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way  t 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail ; 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends, 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  iiame  de* 

scendsz 
The  frigfaten'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  criesv— 
Where  now'b  the  trifler  ?  where  the  child  of 
pride? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  Is  tried ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear, 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast. 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower, 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  doable  powM*  t 
Cahn  dr^ms  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun. 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu. 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew. 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come. 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-staio'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight  i 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroys 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  f 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows* 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  tUl'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom ;— old  and  young  i 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng, 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd* 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hoard. 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board. 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave} 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave. 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature*!  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustle  lore. 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'eri 
A  wider  drele  spreads,  and  smiles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round  i 
Care's  mortal  foe ;  that  sprightly  joys  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel*!  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise. 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest. 
Are  equal  all;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  plaee. 
With  sun-bumt  hands  and  ale-enlivenM  Uet^ 
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Befills  the  jug,  hii  ]ioiioiir*d  host  to  tend. 
To  Mnre  at  oDoe  the  master  and  the  friend  i 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale» 
His  nuts,  his  eonvezsation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days^-^f  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting  i 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  sufficient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor  t 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race. 
Where'er  refinement  shows  its  hated  face  t 
Nor  causeless  hated  r^tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  statbn  worse  s 
Destroys  life's  intercourse  i  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  t 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns  i 
Tet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart  i 
"  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome* 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see. 
Has  wealth  done  this  ?— then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me ; 
Foe  to  our  rights }  that  leaves  a  powerful  few 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue  i-^ 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more  t 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er  t 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No  s  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  sings,  with  us  resides  t 
In  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  hides  s 
And  will  he  then  in  nptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  'Us  true,  my  table  crowns. 
That,  fast  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds. 
Stops  nature's  cravings  s  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this,— that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields. 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  stiU  of  ancient  Joy  puts  on  i 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone  t 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand  t 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl, 
Gool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockeiy  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves  t 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  i 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride, 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected  i  rank's  punctilios  known  i 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  % 
Beetrainfft  fiDUl  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  i 
Selected  guests  selected  phnses  claim  i 
Nor  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  join. 
That  good  M  nasler  felt  in  shaking  mine. 


Heaven  bless  hts  memoiy !  bless  his  bonoarM 
(The  poor  will  speak  his  lasting,  worthy 
To   souls   fidi^purposed  strength   and 

gi»«l 
In  pitj  to  us  still  let  goodness  live : 

Let  labour  have  its  duo !  my  cot  shall  be 

From  chilling  want  and  guilty  mnrmure  fnm  t 

Let  labour  have  its  due }  then  peace  is  miiM^ 

And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine.*' 
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Acorns.  Hogi  In  the  wood.  Wheateowhig. 
church.  Village  girls.  Hie  izMd  girL  The  tiid. 
boy's  hut.  Disappointment;  Reflecyona,lkc.  Eamom- 
hall.  Foz-huoting.  Old  Trouncer.  Long  nights.  A 
welcome  to  Wlater. 

AoAnr,  the  year'ft  decline,  midst  storms  and  floods, 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods^ 
Invite  my  song  i  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell, . 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  mam. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  horn. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  eupplj 
The  restless,  vrandering  tenants  of  the  sty  i 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  hastSy 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns ;  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes )  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave  t 
Their  home  well  pleaied  the  joint  adrentiireo 

leaves 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  ytnmg, 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among. 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round. 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  the 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  squalls. 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls ; 
Hot,  thirsty  food ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly. 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  ruffian  winds  to  shake  ; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bounds 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  hear» 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush,  and 

reedt 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go. 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe ; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spmds. 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap  | 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon 
And  nighfb  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest  s  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide } 
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eek  some  waiiii  slope  with  shagged  moss  o'er- 

spread, 
»ried  leaves  their  copious  coyering  and  their  bed. 
a  vain  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

fall, 
Lnd  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  call. 
Vhole  days  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  store, 
Tor  quit  the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

Beyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
"hat  rolling  earth's  unvarying  course  will  bring, 
Vho  tills  the^round  looks  on  with  mental  eye, 
Lnd  sees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky, 
ind  even  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies, 
)eposits  seed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise ; 
eed  well  prepared,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  lime, 
Salnst  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time : 
^or  searching  frosts.and  various  ills  invade, 
Vhilst  wintry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
lnd  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
)ive  deep :  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
i  fattening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Lnd  all  the  cowyard's  highly  valued  store. 
That  late  bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surfiaice  o*er. 
^o  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
ler  dancing  taper  over  outstxetch'd  limbs, 
Lnd  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  dress'd, 
Uays  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
iere  Giles  for  hours  of  ipdoleuce  atones 
Vith  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
Lnd  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
)f  Sabbath  bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time, 
That  down  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale, 
)r  strike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweels  of  ease  to  taste  s 
Cind  rest  extends  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast, 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God : 
tf  ean  structure  $  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
The  rude  inelegance  of  poverty 
leigns  here  alone ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
)'er  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread, 
Lnd  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head, 
rVhilst  from  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  gray-capp'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Bound  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet, 
Lnd  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
Vnd  new-briar'd  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
)how  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
)f  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground ; 
Experienced  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join  ; 
^Vhile  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine, 
»Vith  pride  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave ; 
Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
To  plan  fresh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 

Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
Sweet  village  maids  from  neighbouhag  hamlets 

stroll, 
rhat  like  the  light-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove, 
U>ok  shyly  curious  i  ripening  into  love ; 
?0T  love's  their  errand  t  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
>D  either  cheek,  a  heighten'd  lustre  knowi 
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When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  sly, 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  nature's  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried, 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribands  gay, 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way ; 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand. 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone  i 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief ;  for  quick  restrain'd. 
Mirth  follow 'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign 'd ; 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home, 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam : 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers  { 
Now  pluck 'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  .'  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled. 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed-— 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow  ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  i 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes, 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom :   O  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  morn  !— 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat, 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat  { 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie. 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty  { 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails  t 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree  { 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers, 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; — 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  ;-* 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passtng  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart  { 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  t 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — **  Oh  dear  I* 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  profier'd  parley  shy, 
She  hears  th*  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh  | 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight- 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  aro  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  thorns  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know  s 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time  i 
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Where  oft  the  nrine  from  ambush  wann  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty. 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 
Him,  though  the  coM  may  pierce,  and  storms 

molest. 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest ; 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile. 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile. 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys, 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze. 
That  quiTering  strong  through  every  opening  flies. 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor.  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high, 
On  beuns  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie, 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpairM  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain ; 
Bade,  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid, 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head ; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored. 
And  tempests  howl'd,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar'd. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend, 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end, 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat : — ^tbe  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool, 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  tis  his  to  hear, 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
"  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark !  it  blows ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night  t 
Hearen  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed. 
The  fox  in  silent  dairkness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes, 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammering  capon  crows, 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unshelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ?    [see, 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  majrst  hourly 
That  duty^s  basis  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  mayst  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufferings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast. 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast, 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar, 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou, 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow ; 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench 'd,  now  dry,  by  turns } 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  bums, 
On  some  tall  cliff  upraised  a  flaming  guide. 
That  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  drrlining  day. 
But  toils  and  perib  mark  hb  watery  way; 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  we  lie. 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky. 
Round  his  head  whistling ; — and  shalt  thou 
While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine  !" 

Mild  as  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  pcevmil. 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale : 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  ever  kc^> 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep ; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries, 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kixhd : 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyeUds  close. 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes, 
W^hen  the  cheer'd  heart  foigets  fatigues  and  cares. 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman's  slnmbersy  hale  ai^ 
young. 
When  tht  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue ; 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  insfHie, 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose  i 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves. 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  df  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  ease  possess'd. 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  resL 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debarr'd. 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
Yet  when  from  plou^  or  lumbering  cart  set  free. 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty : 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheels 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again, 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  chain. 

Shortsighted  Dobbin  ! — ^thou  canst  only  see 
The  trivial  hardships  that  eneompass  thee : 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose; 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes: 
Show  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold : 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  stage  to  stage. 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed ; 
For  them   his  limbs   grow  weak,  his  tniie  ribs 

bleed; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command. 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge ; — 'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains. 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around : 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  sides, 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides: 
Tlirough  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flows 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  eager^yed, 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  his  side; 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door, 
As  the  starved  mariner  the  friendly  ihoie. 
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Ah,  "well  for  him  if  here  hi»  sofferingi  ceased, 
And  ample  honis  of  rest  bis  puns  appeased ! 
But  roused  agaio,  aod  sternly  bade  to  rise, 
And  shake  refieshuig  slumber  from  his  eyes» 
£re  hie  exhausted  spirits  can  return, 
Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore, 
Come  forth  be  must,  though  limping,  maim'd,  and 
He  hears  the  whip  \  the  chaise  is  at  the  door  r— 
The  collar  tightens,  and  again  he  fieels 
His  half-heal'd  wounds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  resound. 
O'er  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  nightly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  dsy. 
His  piecemeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
What  say'st  thou,  Dobbin  f  what  though  hounds 

await    - 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate. 
No  better  fate  attends  hi$  public  Tace  i 
His  life  is  misery,  and  bis  end  disgrace. 
Then  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill: 
Obey  but  one  short  law, — ^thy  driver's  wilL 
Affection  to  thy  memory  ever  true. 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew  i 
And  hack  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pood,  or  field,  or  vilbige  fair,  when  thou 
Heldst  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow ! 
And  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
Upon  tby  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

Though  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midnight  chieftain  of  the  farmer's  yard, 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice. 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice  \ 
Yet  as  the  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
Snuflf  the  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back ; 
And  e'en  the  docile  pointer  know  disgrace. 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  his  race ; 
E'en  so  the  mastiff,  or  the  meaner  cur 
At  times  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day : 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  hii  prey ;) 
And  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep. 
And  coward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep. 
Alone  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues. 
Alone  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues  j 
Chasing  amain  his  frighten'd  victims  round. 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground; 
Then  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away, 
And  licks  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  discover'd,  and  the  news  once  spread, 
Vengeance  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head? 
And  careful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
In  patient  watchings  for  the  common  foe ; 
A  foe  mo^tt  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Should  wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 

In  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
Giles,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  roust  telL 
From  the  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies. 
Glad  if  the  full-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes. 
And  through  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
With  sauntering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile» 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile } 
There  views  the  white-robed  clouds  in  clusters 

driven. 
And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  ot  the  sight, 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light  i 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  tiirow  its  shadow  on  the  eye» 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  avray. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,^  detach 'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair,. 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest. 
These,  to  the  raptnred  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls  $ 
At  unce  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  &lls. 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day. 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  still  half-absorb 'd,  and  chill'd  with  cold. 
When  lo .'  an  object  frightful  to  behold  % 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray. 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play, 
Stands  in  bis  path  ! — He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  ha  1  loos  o'er  his  head  uxMeen  i 
AH  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene  i 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatening  foe; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly. 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
"  'Tis  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove ; 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love  i 
If  tbou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes^ 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  snrpriae, 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  diould  deoetv* 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  evit. 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  O,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  boug^, 
( Beneath  who9e  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower^ 
Beneath    whose   trunk    I've  weather'd  many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way, 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
'TIS  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  hasten 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced : 
And  can  I  then  have  reach 'd  that  very  tree  ? 
Or  is  it:!  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again  » 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near,, 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows ; 
And  strengthen 'd  confidence  shall  hence  fulfil 
(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  still 
^  2m2 
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The  dTMricft  tuk  that  winter  nights  can  bring. 
By  cfauKb jBid  dark,  or  grove,  or  f aiiy  ring ! 
Still  tmojing  np  the  timid  mind  of  youth. 
Till  loitering  reeeon  hoists  the  scale  of  troth. 
With  these  blest  gosrdians  Giles  his  course  pursues. 
Till  numbering  his  heavy*4ided  ewes, 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  breast. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold. 
And  full  of  murrauriogs  and  mingled  wrath. 
Slowly  unshroud  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy ;  so  Winter  flies  *-^ 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends ; 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends. 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue. 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view. 
Tet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush, 
And  hailstorms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush  j 
And  ttigh-frll'n  lambs  require  the  shepherd's  care. 
And  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear ; 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee ; 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instinct's  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green  t 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye. 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young, 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  still  attend  the  well-conducted  fold : 
Her  tender  offspring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th^  unconscious  crowd; 
And  orphan'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vain  ? 
Must  unregarded  innocence,  complain  ? 
No  r— ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside, 
Blatemal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied. 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 


For  this  be'b  dooraM  awhile  disguised  tD  nuBg«, 
(For  fraud  or  force  must  work  the  'wiA^iMa 

change;) 
For  this  his  predecessor^  skin  be  wean. 
Till,  che&ted  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  £ur  perfection  rise  ; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  their  size  s 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  way. 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  every  day. 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springing  flowers. 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  Imar*. 

The  humbler  shepherd  bete  with  joy  beholds 
Th*  approved  economy  of  crowded  folds. 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  round  of  cues. 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  he  hears : 
For  boys  with  emulation  leain  to  glow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  show 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Spring  j 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watefaings  past. 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast. 
Claims  a  full  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bcstowM 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  along  the  road. 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinner'ft  song ; 
When  admiration's  unaflTected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  faee. 
Delightful  moments !— Sunshine,  health,  and  joy. 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  boy ! 
«  Another  spring !"  his  heart  exulting  cries  ; 
"Another  year !  with  promised  blessings  rise  !— 
Eteutal   Power  !   from  whom   those  blemngs 

flow, 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know ! 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  pl^in ; 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree. 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thxx  ; 
And  let  me  ever,  nudst  thy  bounties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise!" 
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WiLLiAV  WoBDSWDBTB,  the  foiinder  of  what  it 
called  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  was  born  ip  1770, 
of  a  respectable  family,  at  Cockennouth,  in  Cum- 
berland.    He  received  hia  early  edncation  at  the 
grammar-achool  of  Hawkshead,  where  he  greatly 
excelled  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  thoughtful  disposition,  and  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.    In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  {icraduated 
B.  A.  and   M.  A. ;   and,  in   1793,  he  published  a 
poetical  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  &c., 
followed  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
addressed  to  a  young  lady.    In  alluding  to  the  De- 
scriptive Sketches,  says  Coleridge,  <*  seldom,  if  ever, 
waa  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above   the   literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
nounced."   After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
of  flDgland,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
in  Someitetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
ridge, where  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
French  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
character  of  the  two.    **  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
parish  aatborities  is  said  to  have  remarked, "  there 
is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
-^  (Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.    You 
never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject."    In 
1798,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
those  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
Penrith, and  settled  at6rassmere,in  Westmoreland^ 
for  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps, 
lo  1807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
his  Ballads  I  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
recommend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
concerning  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
quarto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
liighly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
original  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
in  1816,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone;  and,  in 
1819,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  oi  which  we 
must  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,a  tale ;  followed, 
in  1830,  by  the  River  Duddon,  a  series  of  sonnets  ; 
and  Vaudxacour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces ;  and 
Sketches.    In  1822,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent;  also  a  De- 
scription of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Alps.  His  last  publication  was  Yarrow 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretension 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  whether 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  *<  an  inspired  idiot." 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  him  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  that,  "in  imnginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stanch  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  his 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  his 
poetical  genius.  "The  variety  of  subjects,"  he 
observes,  <*  which  Wordsworth  has  touched ;  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed ;  the  passages 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  amongst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions  ;  the  origin- 
ality of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  must  deny  the 
praise  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  his  style;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature  ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  visible  universe — all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  far  *  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insbfficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  they  hilly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  "  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  has 
confined  his  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime  composi- 
tions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  s^ ui  omne  geuut^ve  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
never  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respected  for  bis  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 


BEmo  A  roxTzoir  ot  the  xxclvse. 


PREFACE. 

The  title  announces  that  this  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
— ^The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
have  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
friends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment.    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  bis  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the    author's    intellect  is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse;   as  having  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind    to    the  point  when  he  was  im- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon  the   arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  anti- 
chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
Justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
peiforroances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished,  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestotred  bf 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  nnd  npw  hul 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  mttentioa 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  iwccssary  ta 
throw  light  upon  his  endeavours  to  please,  and  be 
would  hope,  to  benefit  bis  countrymen.— ^othiEf 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  fint  and  thixi 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  mediti^ 
tions  in  the  author's  own  person ;  and  that  in  tte 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  interrecticB 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  somethici 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  aa- 
nounce  a  system :  it  was  more  animating  to  him  ts 
proceed  in  a  different  course;  and  if  be  shall  sue> 
ceed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  lively 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  system  for  himisflf. 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  taka 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recluse, 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  of  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagei-y  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt  | 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoogbts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whensoc'er  they  come* 
Whether  fron^  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  soul— an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope— 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power  ; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  nil ; 
I  sing: — *  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few !' 
**  So  pray'd,  more  gaining  tlian  he  aak'd,  the 
bard, 
Holiest  of  men. — ^Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  most  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength— all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was.  put  forth  in  persona]  fiDim ; 
Jehovah — ^with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thiones— 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy^-scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  snd  aw« 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man. 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
—Beauty—a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 
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SurpaBiing  the  most  fur  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  epirits  hath  composed 

From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps  ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  hourly  neighbour.    Paradise,  and  groves 

CllysiaD,  fortunate  fields — like  those  of  old 

Sought  in  th'  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  1)e 

A  history[oniy  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 

In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  veise 

Of  this  great  consummation  ; — and,  by  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 

Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 

(And  the  progressive- powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted  ; — and  how  exquisitely,  too, 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men, 

Th'  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind  ; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  callM)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish: — this  is  our  high  argument. 

— Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed ; 

Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  roust  hang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment, — that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  r 

— Descend,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspirest 

The  human  soul*  of  universal  earth. 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  tlie  hearts 

Of  mighty  poets ;  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine ; 

Shedding  benignant  influence,-^nd  secure. 

Itself,  from  all  malevolent, effect 

Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere  ! — And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 

Contemplating,  and  who,  and  what  he  was. 

The  transitory  being  that  beheld 

This  vision, — when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived ; — 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power. 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — ^nurse 


*  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  i6ul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Shak^mar»*9  Somuia. 
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My  heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughti 
Be  with  me  \ — so  shall  thy  imfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end !" 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HOROUKABLS 

WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  G.  &c.  Ibc. 

Oft,  through  tliy  fair  domaios,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roam'd,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent ; 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent, 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther's  current  clear. 
— Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  Waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close ;  but  life  is  insecure, 
Aud  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream : 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  otfering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

WlLLIAH  WonSSWOBTH. 

Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
July  29,  l»i4. 


THE  EXCURSION. 

ARGUMENT. 
A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  ruined  cottage 
upon  a  common,  and  lt\pre  meeu  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account.  The  Wan- 
derer while  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
surround  the  cottage  relates  the  history  of  its  last  inha- 
bitant. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  WANDERER. 

'TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  tlie  northern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  showed  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o*er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  :  shadows  that  lay  In  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  ot  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
Where  the  wien  warbles  ;  while  the  dreaming  man. 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face, 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  stood  a  grove. 
The  wish'd  for  port  to  which  my  course  was  bomuL 
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Thither  I  came,  tnd  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut  {  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other  .'  I  looked  round, 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age. 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  uniirpairM. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  mark'd  the  day  before — alone 
And  stationM  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
DetainM  for  contemplation  or  repose. 
Graceful  support ;  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remain*d 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight, 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged, 
At  such  unthought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly  ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  passM 
My  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd, 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew, 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — ^too  thoughtful  for  my  years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walk'd ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen  ;  and  often  touch'd 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Tum*d  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs — the  product  of  his  native  hills  ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused   [drought, 
Through  a  parch*d  meadow->;round,  in   time  of 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learn 'd 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  ! 

O  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature ;  men  endow M  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th'  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,) 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  beingii. 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hean  least ;  else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 


His  graces  unreveal'd  and  iinproelaim*d. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  fill'd  with  inwmrd  lig^t. 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honour'd — &r  as  he  was  kiMnm. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  Tiev 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  miod 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse  ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspcmd,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  leads. 
The  high  and  tender  muses  shall  swept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom  $ 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  form. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  ru^ed  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  oflspring,  dwelt; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor  * 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  graTe, 
And  fearing  God  ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  woid. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintain'd 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  EogUsh  gnoBii 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th*  inclement  and  the  perikras  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repair'd, 
Equipp'd  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge. 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !    From  that  bleak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travell'd  through  the  wood,  with  no  (me  sear 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  bis  time. 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressM 
Great  objects  on  IXs  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemM 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes, and  forms; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attainM 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  he  fail. 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child*^  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  etir  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brmight 
To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning:— >in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  cares  forlon, 
And  mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  ciags 
He  sate,  and  e*en  in  their  fixM  lineaments, 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
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Or  "by  predominance  of  thought  oppress*d, 
K'en  in  their  fix*d  and  steady  lineaments 
lie  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 
Expression  ever  varying ! 

Thus  infonn*d 
He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourish'd  imagination  in  her  growth, 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
Tut  engcrly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate'er  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied ; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained, 
"With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  display*d  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  covenant — times 
W^hose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour  ! 
And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 
That  left  half  told  the  preternatural  tale, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends. 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncoutn  ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowM,  and  lean-ankled  too, 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks — forms  which  once 

seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  ! 

Id  his  heart, 
"Where  fear  sate  thus,  a  cherishM  visitant, 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things, 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  bis  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he, 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely',  cannot  but  receive. 
Such  was  the  boy — ^but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  bis,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He  lookM — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallow'd  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  bouc 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breatlied,  he  proffer'd  no  request) 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  oflSces  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him,  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! 

A  heidsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  s.-^rt 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  fotieu*d. 


O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appear'd 

The  written  promise  !  Early  had  he  leam'd 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 

The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 

But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 

And  greatness  still  revolving;  infinite; 

There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 

Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe,— he  saw. 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 

Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 

Oft  as  he  call'd  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flow'd ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience;  thenc« 

he  leam'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart, 
Self-question 'd  where  it  did  LOt  understand, 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  pass'd  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song, 
The  divine  Milton.     Lore  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life. 
His  schoolmaster  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppress'd)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale, 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  he  do. 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavoui-s  ?    Yet  still  uppermost, 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  linger'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  small  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought, 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides, 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told, 
Accumulated  feelings  press 'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  o'erpowcr'd 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope. 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
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Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Full  often  wish*d  be  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent ;  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  be  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness : — from  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  ask'd  repose;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scann'd  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought,  . 
Thus  was  he  rear'dj  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more. 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthen 'd  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. — 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summon'd  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  he  essay'd  to  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  resign'd 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel  ^ 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on, 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  5nd  their  own  delight } 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
GainM  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease ; — for  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold  i — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestow'd 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.    From  his  native  hills 
He  waiiderM  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men,* 

*  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  arti- 
ficial society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  of  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous 
human-heariedneas  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
testimony  how  far  a  character,  employed  for  purposes 
of  imagination,  is  founded  upon  general  fact.  I,  therefore, 
subjoin  an  extract  from  an  author  who  had  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  a  class  of  men,  from  whom 
my  own  personal  knowledge  imboldened  me  lo  draw  this 
ponratb 


Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits. 

Their  passions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life, 

^lust  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods, 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  pass*d 

The  better  portion  of  his  time }  and  there 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 

And  liberty  of  nature  $  there  he  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 

Of  ordinary  life ;  unvex'd,  unwarpM 

By  partial  bondage.    In  his  steady  coune. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 

To  all  that  was  enjoy'd  where'er  he  went, 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  foi  in  himself 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 

With  coward  fears.    He  could  c{ford  to  snfier 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it  came 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

'*  We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Roman  writers,  that 
the  travelling  merchants  who  frequented  Gaul  and  other 
barbarous  countries,  either  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman 
amis,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  the 
first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  fiuailiarly 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  u>  iiwp;re 
them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  fashions, 
ami  to  enjoy  Roman  conveniencies.  In  North  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  seulementa  have  done  and 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civilizing  the  Indian 
natives,  than  all  the  missionaries,  Papist  or  Fkoiesiani, 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

"  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  most 
useful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  contribute,  by 
their  personal  manners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  ttoy 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  qaickness  of 
wit  and  aculeness  of  judgment.  Having  oonstant  occsk 
sion  to  recommend  themselves  and  their  goods,  they  sc* 
quire  habits  of  the  most  obliging  attention  and  the  roost 
insinuating  address.  As  in  their  peregrinations  they  have 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  manners  of  various  men 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminently  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  As  thsy  uamUr,  uuh  aUme^ 
through  thitUjf-inhahUtddiHneU,  theyfona  habiU  tfrt- 
JUUion  and  qfrntblinu  eonletr^tlaticn.  With  all  these 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should  ofieo  be,  ia 
remote  pans  of  the  country,  the  best  mirrors  of  Cuhioa, 
and  censors  of  manners:  and  should  contribute  much  to 
polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  pea. 
santiy.  It  Is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years,  fince  a 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  England, 
of  purpose  to  carry  the  paek^  was  considered,  as  going  to 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman. 
When,  after  twenty  years*  absence,  In  that  honounbie 
Ime  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisitloaa  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  all 
intents  and  purposes."— firren's  Jovnuy  in  SkvU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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■  Itence,  minutely,  in  his  variout  roondsy 

ft  bad  observed  the  pragreu  tnd  decay 

Tma^y  minds,  of  miods  and  bodies  too 

he  history  of  many  families, 

(dw  they  had  prosper'd ;  how  they  were  o'er- 

thra^rn 
\j  passion  or  mischance }  or  such  misrule 
Unong  the  «n  thinking  roasters  of  the  earth 
U  makes  the  nations  groan. — ^This  active  course 
Xe  followM  till  provision  for  his  wants 
BUd  been  obtain'd  t — ^the  wanderer  then  resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days— untaak'd 
V^ith  needless  services — from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
Ihit  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and  by  the  summer's  warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endearM. — 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamp'd 
By  worldly-mindedneBS  or  anxious  care ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refresh'd 
By  knowledge  gather'd  up  frohi  day  to  day  r— 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  band  of  her  purity;  and  still 
Had  watch'd  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remember'd  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  bis  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors. 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Wbate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth, 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away :  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seem*d  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods  i 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vex'd  not  him  i 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  address'd. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb  I 
Snch  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties  i  yf  t  he  vras  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passM  without  remsfk. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait  $  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  oompress'd  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye  j  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth  {  which,  like  a  being  made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come. 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


So  was  he  framed ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  priisd  memoriftl  of  leUnquisb'd  toils. 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
ScreenM  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderor  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hailM  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  bdm 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  *«  Tis,"  said  I,  *<  a  burning  day  t 
My  lips  are  parob'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  rolief."    He,  at  the  word. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look'd  oat 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  wall.    I  look'd  around,  and  there, 
Whero  too  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 
Join'd  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench  | 
And,  while  beside  him,  with,  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respiro. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.    **  I  see  around  me  hers 
Things  which  you  cannot  see :  we  die,  my  fnend. 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed  i  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left— 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,'  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn, 
And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood, 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  minister'd 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  footstone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements : 
There  let  the  relic  lie*— fond  thought— vain  words  i 
Forgive  them ; — never— never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    0,  sir !  the  good  die  first. 
And  th^  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  duit 
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Bun  to  the  socket.    Many  a  passenger 
Hath  hless'd  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring :  ftnd  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead, 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandon'd  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave  I 

**  I  speak,"  continued  he,  **  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom'd  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — who  by  adding  Jove  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lackM  not  on  his  side 
The  bumble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,— in  early  spring, 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanish*d. — They  who  pass'd 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  bis  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail*d,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort  j  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope,— next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

^  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
'liie  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poorj 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  Unger'd  long:  and  when  his  strength  retum'd, 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree, 
With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  requitted  labour  tum'd  adrift. 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children — happier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 

*  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  wjio  long 


Had  fillM  with  plenty,  and  possess'd  in 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  meny  tunee 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  stacks — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  eveiy  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  stnuoge. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty, 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  various  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 
But  this  endured  not )  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  wass 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town. 
Without  an  errand,  would  direct  his  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fiel^ 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  Inhet, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss*d  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy: 
And  *twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    *  Kvery  smile/ 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
<  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  wanderer  paused  i 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  *<  'TIS  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon.— 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  i 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man's  eye  f 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humani^. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  ears. 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thoughts  ?** 


He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone  s 

But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 

Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 

That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 

All  recollection,  and  that  simple  tale 

Pass'd  from  qny  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 

Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 

To  me  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despite, 

I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  ss  of  one 

Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  rehearsed 

Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 

With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 

So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 

Seem'd  present ;  and  attention  now  relaz'd, 

A  heartislt  chillness  crept  along  my  veins. 

I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 

Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  son. 

That  had  not  cheer'd  me  long^-ere,  looking  rooiid 

Upon  that  tranquil  ruin)  I  retum'd. 

And  begg'd  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 

He  would  resume  his  story.-— 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Evenof  thedeaS:  contented  tiieiiee  to  dcsw 
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A,  moBcotaiy  pI«More,  never  mark'd 

Bjr  rettsoDy  baixen  of  all  future  good. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 

In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be  found, 

A,  power  to  virtue  friendly :  were  't  not  so» 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed. 

An  idle  dreamer .'  'tis  a  common  tale, 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 

In  l>odily  foroi.— But  without  further  bidding 

I  'will  proceed. 

«  While  thus  it  fared  with  them, 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appearM; 
"^^That  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  common ! — With  quick  step  I  reachM 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  enterM,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while ;  then  turn'd  her  head  away 
Speechless,— and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair, 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
lYor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then, — 0  sir ! 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounced  my  name  i-— 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief, 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seem'd  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  bad  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  he  had  disappear'd — not  two  months  gone* 
He  left  his  house  t  two  wretched  days  had  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber  casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  open'<^ibund  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money'carefnlly  enclosed. 
Silver  and  gold.—'  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,* 
Said  Margaret,  <  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
Which  placed  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended. 
That  long  and  ansdous  day  !  I  leam'd  from  one 
Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 
The  heavy  news, — ^that  he  had  join'd  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
He  left  me  thus — ^he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  fear'd 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.* 

**  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears  i 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  us  both: — ^but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
Ere  vre  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  Joy. 
We  partedr— Twas  the  time  of  early  spring  i 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tooto  s 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path^ 
Call'd  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 


With  tender  cheerfulne^ ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
**  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustom'd  load  ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds, 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
With  many  a  shortlived  thought  that  pass'd  be- 
tween, 
And  disappear'd.— I  journey 'd  back  this  way, 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow :  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found. that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look, — only,  it  seem'd, 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  ronnd  the  porch, 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts ;  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  tum'd  aside. 
And  stroll'd  into  her  garden.    It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lin^s,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck  : — carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required, 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support 
The  cumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  tum'd  my  restless  steps ; 
A  stranger  pass'd ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd. 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate— 
The  longer  I  remain 'd  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer-stones,  on  either  side  the  porch. 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly ;  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms  { — the  cottage  clock  struck 

eight  :— 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — ^her  figure,  too. 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlock'd  the  door,  she  said, 
<  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wander'd  much  of  late, 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
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She  told  me^intemipting  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listlen  htndt— 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child  i 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed.—^  I  perceive 

Too  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to^daj 

I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  BO  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  i 

And  to  myself,'  said  she,  *  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 

Have  flow'd  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are  ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Tour  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

Tia  long  and  tedious  i  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman : — so  familiarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By^rrow  laid  asleep : — or  borne  awajr, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  suffer'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droopM,her  eyes  were  downward  cast; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low, 

Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appear'd 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd, 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

«  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard, 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received } 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss'd  her  babe 
The  tean  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give  t 
She  thank'd  me  for  my  wish  } — ^but  for  my  hope 
Methovght,  she  did  not  thank  me,  * 

"  I  retum'd. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Era  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  Aower 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
X  tbund  her  sad  and  drooping;  she  had  leam'd 
No  tidings  of  her  husband  $  if  he  lived, 
Bhe  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead, 
9he  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
B^spake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence  | 


The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  health 

Was  eomfbrtless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 

Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 

Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 

In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 

Lay  scatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 

As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 

And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings.    Once  again 

I  tum'd  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw. 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 

Were  now  come  nearer  to  her:  weeds  defaced 

The  harden *d  soil,  and  knots  of  wit^^er'd  g^rassx 

No  ridges  there  appear'd  of  clear,  black  movld. 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 

It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnaw'd  away 

Or  trampled  into  earth ;  a  chain  of  straw. 

Which  had  been  twined  atwut  the  slender  sten 

Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root, 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep* 

Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms. 

And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  RobeA  come  again.'    Towards  the  bouse 

Together  we  retum'd  j  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope : — but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  bung 

Upon  the  selfsame  nail  (  his.  very  staff 

Stood  undisturb'd  behind  the  door.    And  when. 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 

She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 

And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

Th'  employment  common  through  these  wilds,  and 

gain'd. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself } 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour'^  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walk'd  with  me  along  the  miry  road, 
Heedless  how  far ;  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  beggM 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost    We  parted  theft— 
Our  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  retum'd 
Into  this  track  again. 

**  Nine  tedious  years  t 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  yean. 
She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood; 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting !  I  have  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day  i 
And,  if  a  dog  pass'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate-;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  pa& 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  gray  line 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  di^ 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  h«r  waist,  spinning  the  long^lrawB  fbxcsd 
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With  backward  steps.    Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 
A  man  whoee  garments  sbow'd  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  bis  task  j  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inqniry  i  and  when  they. 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by, 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate. 
That  ban  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood. 
And  'When  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Sank  to  decay :  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand,         I 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
Closed  up  each  chink, and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checkered  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 

lived 
Throogh  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone; 
Until  the  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapp'd ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast :  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  ruffled  by  tlM  wind  i 
E'en  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd, 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  friend. 
In  sickness  she  remaui'd  s  and  here  she  died. 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved  i 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  tum'd  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Review'd  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  bless'd  her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  .towards  the  cottage  I  retum'd 
Fondly, — and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowen, 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
The  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
"  My  friend !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more  s 
Be  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  speftrgrass  on  that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er. 
As  once  I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th*  uneasy  thoughts  which  fill'd  my  mind, 
That  what  we  foel  of  sorrow  and  despair       ^ 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
Appear'd  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  tum'd  away, 
And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happlBess." 

He  ceased.    Ere  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
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To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench :  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  ehns, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff: 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  i 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn,— our  evening  resting  place. 


BOOK    IL 
THE  SOLITARY. 

ABGUMEirr. 

The  Mithor  describes  his  travels  with  the  wanderer, 
whose  character  is  further  illusirated.  Morning  scene, 
and  view  of  a  village  watie.  Wanderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  iHirposes  u>  visit.  View,  Irom  an 
einineuce,  of  the  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  rcireai.  Feeling  of  Uie  author  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Suuad  of  singing  from  Ijeiow.  A  funeral  proceS' 
sion.  Descent  into  tlic  valley.  Observations  drawn 
from  tiie  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  boolc  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recces  in  the.  valley.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer's  friend,  the  soliury.  Wanderer's  d^ 
scripiiou  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountahMWls 
district.  Solitary  coulrasu  with  this,  that  of  the.  io* 
dividual  carried  a  few  minutes  befuro  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  conversation.  The  cmuge  entered.  Description 
of  the  solitary's  apartment.  Kepast  there.  View 
from  the  window  of  two  mountain  summits  and 
the  solitary's  dcecripiioa  of  the  companionship  they 
afbrd  him.  Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  the 
cottage.  Description  of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  the 
mountains,  with  its  effect  upon  the  solitary's  mind. 
Quit  the  house.  ^ 

Iir  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall» 
Baronial  court  or  royal !  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praiie  i 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ;— beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodgM  j  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood  i 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared ; 
He  walk'J — ^protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side:  • 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassion'd  thoughts 
From  his  long  joumeyinga  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  otu:  unimaginative  days  i 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  gutae 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  staff] 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 
Yihikt  WQl4«f»  then,  if  I,  whoit  &T<nvitt  tehMl 
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Hftth  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Look'd  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
£ach  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey — beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'ter  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Barely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances :  or  from  liis  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire  j 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.    Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hoveriog  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog, 
In  his  capacious  mind^he  loved  them  all  t 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oa  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothM  bis  walk ; 
How  thke  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  be  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  someUmes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd. 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the;2hastisement  of  heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men  i 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ! 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay*d 
Tlie  perturbation  ;  listen 'd  to  the  plea ; 
Basolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften'd  spirit~«ven  when  it  condemn^. 

Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine } 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breese 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  call'd  us  to.  renew  our  walk, 
My  felkw  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
Claim'd  absolute  dominion  lor  the  day. 
We  started— and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Vp  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hillt 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate  ( 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance^  now 
8«t  offi  and  to  our  ken  appearing  £^c 


Of  aspect,  with  aerial  aoftneis  clad. 
And  beautified  with  morning's  purple 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  atreas 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  riae; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment ; — ^but  how  fiuat 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air ; 
Pausing  at  will— our  spirits  braced,  out  thoqghti 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimaon  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun !  that  we  may  journey  kng. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected- from  thy  beams  f 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thou^ts 
Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people ; — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thriU'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer :  they  proclaim  the  annual  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Tabor  and  pips 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriments  party-colour'd  knot. 
Already  fbrm'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
%y  the  broad  hill,  glisten'd  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  them  and  above 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veilM  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines  ;  as  if  the  rayi 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its 

Said  I,  **  the  music  and  the  sprightly 
Invite  us  ;  shall  we  quit  our  nnu^  and  join 
These  festive  matina  ?"— He  replied, "  not  loath 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening^  dose 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  era  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yoa  large  pasture  will  be  skimmM; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend: 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day  i 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  ? 
We  must  proceed—^  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraced."    Then,  pointing  with  his  stafl 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted. 

tt  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  ^tneases  concealVI 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon. 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day*k  toll-^ 
From  sight  of  one  who  lives  sedudMl  thun 
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Looesome  and  lostt  of  whom,  and  whose  put 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself,) 
This  brief  communication  shall  snfke. 

*■  Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  mjrself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  shelter'd  and  well-tended  plant. 
Bean,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  display*d  t 
And,  baying  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  ministry  was  duly  cali'd ; 
And  straight  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Fiird  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop, 
Cheer'd  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  march'd 
In  plaided  vest, — ^his  fellow  countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination,  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity— he  walk'd  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gayety  ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roam'd 
Where  fortune  led  :~-and  fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love. 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

**  For  this  fair  bride,  most  rich  in  gifb  of  mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endow*d  with  worldly  wealth 
His  office  he  relinquished  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home: 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  full  their  joy, 
How  free  their  love  !  nor  did  that  love  decay, 
Nor  joy  abate,  till,  pitiable  doom  ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year 
Death  blasted  all. — Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  children — all  that  they  possessM  I 
The  mother  follow'd  r — miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood ;  he  wept,  he  prayM 
For  his  dismissal ;  day  and  night,  compell'd 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave. 
And  hte  the  regions  of  eternity. 
And  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish  ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  eare. 
80  lived  he ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

•«  But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appearM 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd  for  (Uiwn, 
1'bat  promised  everlasting  joy  to  Prance  f 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reaeh'd  e'en  him  I 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
lights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope^ 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  tr&nsferr'd 
And,  frpm  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintain'^ 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty, 
At  one,  and  moving  tp  one  gk>tlp«  end. 


Intoxicating  service !  I  might  say 

A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 

As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 

And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  aUow. 

**  That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedon) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves  1 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gainM 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bene 
The  utrongest  did  not  easily  escape : 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he'  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  lakl 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  f 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-laced ) 
Vilest  hypocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school. 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints :  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed, 
That»  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy. 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  ss  the  storms  advance. 

**  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced  i 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoy'd 
Tb'  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty ; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him ; — ^though  the  eoune 
Of  private  life  licentiously  display'd 
Unhallow'd  actions — planted  like  a  crown  ^ 

Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — ^wom  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — ^he  still  retain'd, 
IMld  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  week. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd. 
He  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 
Nay  keener — as  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  letl 
That  show'd  like  happiness :  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope  1 
For  moral  dignity,^  end  stren^  of  mind^ 
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Were  wtDting ;  and  limplicity  of  life  i 
And  reyerence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Aie  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

**  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away, 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow 'd  it,  and  veil'd 
From  his  own  sight, — ^this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed, 
And  vex'd,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn. 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gall*d  by  pride  i 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  tbiove 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won, 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men, 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — ^in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fix'd  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance, 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells, 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness  ;  on  this  resolved, 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Foigetten, — at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.'  *' 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water — or  some  boastful  eminence, 
Renown'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain, 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us ;  savage  region  ?  which  I  paced 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
Beoeath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs. 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world  I 
Um-Uke  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ) 
With  rocks  encompass'd,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close  t 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling }  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seem*d  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain  t 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Sbonteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  r^uU  many  a  spot 
Of  bidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  mountains  -,  never  one  like  this  s 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  is  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  fumish'd  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
In  rugged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  lie. 
How  tenderly  protected  !  Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness ;  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  breathing  world. 
It  cbuld  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere  j  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private ;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully  j  uncall'd  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  Ufe, 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these -and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  laj 
In  silence  musing  by  my  comrade's  side. 
He  also  silent  t  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard — ascending:  mournful,  deep,  and  sknr 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  funeral  dirge ; 
We  listened,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before. 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words :— ^  Shall  in  the  grave  thj  love  be 

known, 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"•— ^  God  rest  his  soul !" 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breaking  silence,— 
*'  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley ;  singing  as  they  moved; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Baroheaded,  and  all  decent^  attired ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  dirge 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said, "  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude,"—**  I  did  so. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth : 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  bat  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perform'd ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  crag, 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappear'd, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downwanl  course. 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  beboM 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  I 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 
Into  a  platform — that  lay,  sheepfoKl  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall  ;■— a  cool  recess, 
And  fanciful !    For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed. 
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'  thnuting  two  rude  staves  into  the  wall 

id  orerlaying  them  with  mountain  sods  t 

I  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 

hereon  a  foil  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

le  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 

It  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's'  hands ! 

hose  skill  had  thronged  the  floor  with  a  prou(lshow 

;  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged  ; 

or  wanting  ornaments  of  walks  between, 

'ith  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 

od  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 

could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  guide, 

/ho,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance, 

npatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaim 'd, 

Lo !  what  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
.  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
jid  wreck  of  party-coIourM  earthenware 
.ptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
■ne  of  those  petty  structures.    **  Gracious  heaven !  *' 
lie  wanderer  cried, "  it  cannot  but  be  hut, 
Lnd  he  is  gone  ?'*   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
iad  open'd  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
Nith  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
?rom  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
Ji  the  French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
^  famous  optimist.    **  Unhappy  man  !'* 
fixclaim'd  my  friend  .*  "  here  then  has  been  to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
Within  how  deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits. 
E'en  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt. 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports. 
Or  sate  companionless  ;  and' here  the  book* 
left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 
Must  by  the  cottage  children  haVe  been  found : 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work ! 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tum'd 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  !** 

**  Me,*'  said  I,  **  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place  !"— '<  A  book  it  is," 
He  answered,  **  to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things  i 
Tis  strange,  I  grant  \  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  man  who  own  *d  it,  dwelling  here, 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
As  from  these  intimations  T  forbode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be-^ess  for  my  sake  than  yours  i 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand  ) 
And  he  continued,  ^ancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn.   "  The  lover,"  said  he,  *«  doomM 
To  love  when  hope  hath  fail'd  him— whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair, 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Hath  summon'd  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood, 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor« 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute. 
Most  that  man  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 
Flying  or  seeUng,  eould  yet  bring^ith  him 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  tt^, ' 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  seoffiBr't  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride !  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey ;"— mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light—* 
**  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles ; — ^but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  foUow'd,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand: 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  imcultivated  ground, 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportoient,  mien,  and  dies8» 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps  s 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants ;  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — **  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  ofie,"  be  said, 
**  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  i 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 
More  might  have  follow 'd — ^but  my  hononrM 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank  ^ 

And  cordial  greeting. — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  ejwt 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  from  his  face 
PasA'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away  j 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant,— a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp  i  and  many  moments*  space^ 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  retam'^ 
An  amicable  smile  retain'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    **  How  kind,"  he  said, 
**  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  tiined  t 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge"— 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  childr«* 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  Is  my,  task 
To  comfort  r— but  how  came  ye  ?<— if  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  l>efriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train — they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  **  This  blooming  child," 
Said  the  old  man,  '*  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle. 
Inly  dtstress'd  or  overpower'd  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  r-but  he,  perchance,  this  diy. 
Is  shediUng  orphan's  tears ;  and  you, yourself 
Must  have  sustain'd  a  loss."--**  The  hand  of  death," 
He  answer'd,  **  has  been  here ;  bat  could  not  weU 
Have  fall'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall'n 
Upon  myself."— The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  eontinuiog.— 

"  From  jTon  cng 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dxopp'd  into  the  valt. 
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We  beard  the  hymn  thcj  sui^—a  Bolemn  sound 

Heard  anywhere,  bnt  in  a  place  like  thb 

Tis  more  than  human-!    Many  precious  ritef 

And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us ;  this,  I  hope. 

Will  last  for  ever.    Often  have  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  I  could  not  choose  hut  stop. 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life, 

In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency. 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace. 

And  confldential  yearnings,  to  its  home, 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  travellei^-who— > 

(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mote  procession  on  the  houseless  road ; 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  c]uster*d  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 

It  touches,  it  cqnfirms,  and  elevates. 

Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consign'd 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathM  to  dust, 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  borne 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 

The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood } 

Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beeide  the  cof&n,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 

And   heard  meanwhile  the   psalmist's  monrnfal 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ! — 
Have  I  not  seen  ?— Ye  likewise  may  have  seen— 
Son,  husband,  brothere— biotheis  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  from  that  posture  t— and  in  concert  move, 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest. 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  toward  the  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Cnhidden  faces ;  be  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps, 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye ! 
0 !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such   love,  and  with  such   sorrow 

moum'd !" 
"That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,'*  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Whioh  did  not  please  me, "  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear. 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it'*    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and  said, 
«  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
or  a  departing  cloud."—**  *Twa8  not  for  love," 


Answer'd  the  sick  man  with  a  careless 

*<  That  I  eame  hither ;  neither  have  I  found 

Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech. 

Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 

Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 

That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve.'*— 

Then  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 

To  my  benign  companion, — **  Pity  tis 

That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  house 

A  few  dajTs  earlier ;  then  would  you  have  seen 

What  stuff  the  dwellers  in  a  solitude. 

That  seems  by  nature  hollow'd  out  to  be 

The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 

Are  made  of  s  an  ungracious  matter  this ! 

Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  too 

Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 

And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 

Will  force  upon  his  notice  $  undeterr'd 

By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 

And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 

May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enrich'd 

In  what  she  values  most — ^the  love  of  God 

And  his  frail  creature,  man : — but  ye  shall  hear. 

I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 

Without  refreshment  !*' 

Saying  this,  he  led 
Towards  the  cottage  j — homely  was  the  spot  s 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reach'd  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appear'd  when  from  tlie  beetling  rock 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it.    All  within. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  solitary  clock 
Tick'd,  as  I  thought,  with  melancholy  souDd.— 
Following  our  guide,  we  domb  the  cottage  stain 
And  reach'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  host 
Said  gayly,  *<  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage^  my  cabin,— what  you  will — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  bis  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best.*' 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  le». 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  gray-hair'd  friend. 
As  if  to  thank  him:  he  retum'd  that  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    Wliat  a  wreck 
Had  we  aroand  us !  scatterHl  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  wither'd   plants  and 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss :  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  scraps  of  paper,*— seme 
Scribbled  with  verse ;  a  broken  pjigliog-rod 
And  shatter'd  telescope,  together  link'd 
By  cobwebs,  stood  witiiin  a  dusty  nook ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  walls. — 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfill'd ; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
Eiy  which  it  had  been  bleach'd,  o'erspread  the  board ; 
And  was  iftself  half  cover'd  with  a  load 
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Of  daintiet,— oftton  Ikread,  cnid,  cbeete,  and  entm. 
.Ajid  cakcB  of  batter  curiously  embots'd, 
Sutter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow  flowers 
.Ji.  golden  bue,  delicate  as  their  own, 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream ; 
^or  lack'd,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 
Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fruits, 
^nd  whortleberries  from  the  mountain  side. 
The  child,  who  long  ere  this  had  still'd  his  sobs 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter, 
^nd  moved,  a  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid, 
IVIinistering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
"While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  bate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks. 
That  irom  some  other  vale  peer*d  into  this. 
**  Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaim'd  our  host,  **  if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prized  companions. — ^Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

shores; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert— chiefly  when  the  storm 
Bides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
Witii  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder^  greeting: — nor  have  nature^  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice ;— the  clouds. 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch. 
And  have  an  answer^-thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits : — there  the  sun  himself. 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb  t — ^between  those  heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle. 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault. 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there  t— alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch."—- 

A  fall  of  voice* 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody. 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
<«  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threaten'd  us .'" 
**  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares  s 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Dissever'd  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have  seem'd 
When  ye  look'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag, 
Islanders  of  a  stoimy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so  {--perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world. 
And  be,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day. 
Relinquiih'd,  lived  dependent  for  bis  bread  j 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 

The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gaina 

As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distill'd, 

Open'd,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 

Her  doon  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner; 

The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  fifft 

Which  appetite  required— a  blind,  dull  nook 

Such  as  she  had— tiie  kennei  of  his  rest! 

This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 

111  borne  in  earlier  life,  but  his  was  now 

The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 

Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 

Of  his  old  age  $  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek. 

Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 

Than  slow  and  torpid  {  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 

For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 

I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him .' 

A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes  i 

Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  hU  way. 

And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power:  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possets'd ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  till'd 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  klne  | 

And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 

Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Maintain 'd  his  place:  or  heedfully  pursued 

His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales, 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child. 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perform 'd 

Substantial  service.    Mark  me  now,  and  leam 

For  what  reward !    The  moon  her  monthly  round 

Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd— 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas ! 

It  is  most  serious:  persevering  rain 

Ha^  fall'n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tope 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapoura  coursed  their  sides  i 

Thu  had  I  seen,  and  saw  |  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend. 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Retum'd  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 

Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 

*  Inhuman !' — said  I,  *  was  an  old  man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ? 

This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter — from  a  distant  vale. 

We  sallied  forth  together  i  found  the  tools 

'Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd. 

But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shouted — ^but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess. 

The  moment  I  was  seated  hero  alone. 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  diy. 

AU  night  the  stoim  endured  i  and  soon  as  help 
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Had  been  colkcted  from  the  neigfabouriog  vtle. 

With  morning  we  nnew'd  our  qant  i  the  wind 

Was  fall'to,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  loAy  ridg«  to  past 

A  he^>  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls, 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleach'd  remaini 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time, 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height^— 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 

Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 

To  baffle,  as  he  might,'the  watery  stoim  i 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 

'Bfid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sonny  field. 

We  spake— he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty  j  less  from  want  of  power 

Tlian  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following— when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  openM  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  gloty  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th'  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  mighty  city^-boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 
Fu  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seem'd  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silter  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  I  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  star*— illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  patified  $  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
0,  twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clonds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turt 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Conftned,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 
Each  lost  in  each,  that' marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp'd. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fiz*d  {  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — ^forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiiation  and  mysterious  awe. 


Below  me  was  the  earth  s  this  little  v&l« 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible— 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  taw  was  the  reveal'd  abode 

Of  spirits  in  beatitude ;  my  heart 

SwellM  in  my  breast.—'  I  have  been  dead,*  I  cried, 

'  And  now  I  live !  O !  wherefore  do  I  live  f* 

And  with  that  pang  I  pray'd  to  be  no  more ! 

But  I  foiget  onr  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him  : — ^there  I  stood  and  gazed  i 

The  apparition  faded  not  away. 

And  I  descended.    Having  reach'd  the  honee, 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire ;  that  seem*d  to  spread 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o'er  his  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  tmly 

Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  case  ; 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  escaped  with  life. 

But,' though  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  ehaiige 

Soon  sbow'd  itself  i  he  lingered  three  short  wee 

And  from  the  cottage  hgth  been  borne  to-day. 

**  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  be  tumM— 
And,  with'blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer, 
Like  one  who  would  be  men^.    Seeing  this. 
My  gray-hair*d  friend  said  courteously—'*  Nay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ou^t  t 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  !" — Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went. 
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A  Ruimnio  bee — a  little  tinkling  rill — 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  aiiy  citadel— 

By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued* 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  pastV, 

And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  bloc 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon .'  ezclaim'd  our  boat 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  tatmt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 

Had  gather'd,— >*  Ye  have  left  my  cell,— bat  see 

How  nature  hems  yon  in  with  friend^  aims  .* 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still 
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But  wbicb  way  shall  I  lead  you  ?  how  contrivey 

In  spot  so  parsimoniously  endowM, 

That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  may  reap 

Some  recompense  of  knowledge  or  delight  i" 

So  saying,  round  be  look'd,  as  if  perplex'd ; 

And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  gray-hair'd  friend 

Said — **  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 

Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 

Its  line  had  first  been  fastiion*d  by  the  flock 

A  place^of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  yew  tree ;  whose  protruded  boughs 

Barken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 

From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  zest. 

Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  to  his  source  $ 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound. 

And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  tp  the  spot 

Where,  haply,  crown*d  with  flowerets  and  green 

herbs. 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." — ^A  quick  turn 
Through  a  strait  passage  of  incumber 'd  ground. 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain :— for  now  we  stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill. 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused 
0*er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who. 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detained  ? 
Whether  to  such  wild,  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed- waterfall. 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discover'd  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  uptum'd, — that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars  $  and  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth ;  ' 

Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appear'd 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright, 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  that  enter'd.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance }  high  or  lew  appear*d  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
Difiused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

**  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
Which  kings  might  envy  !*'    Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip  $ 
Who  to  the  solitary  tum*d,  and  said, 
"  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
Ton  have  deeried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  thMe  locks  and  stones,  aiethinks,  I  see 
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More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work ;  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  desigil  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind, 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace  !    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man. 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse ;  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  ;  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose,  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  migh: 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast  t 
From  academic  groves,  thai  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace, — 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  height  o: 

depth, 

Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene  t 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

"**  I  should  have  grievec 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?— disdain 'd  the  game  that  lurkt 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes. 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off"  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar  j  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things, 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  natun, 
And  her  Uind  helper,  chance,  do  then  sufllee 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate—^  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  kf  8  than  that  huge  pile  (firom  some  abyn 
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fflorta]  power  nDqaestianablj'  tpning) 

base  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocki 
confines  the  shrill-voieed  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  Tast  circomferenc^, 
On  8arum*8  naked  plain  t  than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubTerted,  nndisioWed  i 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  snn  or  moon, — ^forgive  me,  if  I  say 
"niat  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  yoor  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  nw 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around. 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e'en  Uian  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  maybe  deem'd, 
The  wandering  herbalist,— "who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here, 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain  (  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  tis  not  to  be  won  t 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  it  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  hu  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Heap 

ven! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter— to  resolve  his  doubts  j 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 
And  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrich'd, 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  f  nttn  clime  to  cUme ; 
The  mind  is  foil— no  pain  is  in  their  sport" 

**  Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  '*  one  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage  boy  ? 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — ^in  mending  the  defects 
I«eft  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
For  his  delight— 4he  happiest  he  of  all !" 

**  Per  hap^est,"  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


« If,  snch  as  now  he  is,  he  might 
Ah !  what  avails  imaginatioa  high 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  bine  vault,  is  snffer'd  to  pal  IbrCli 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  seal 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space ;  if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  tiie  map  of  things^ 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bonds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard  {  if  nosAevs 
A  habitation,  for  eonsiunmate  good. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  seaveh 
Can  be  attain'd,— a  better  sanctnaiy 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?" 
**  Is  this,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  mUdlj  said, 
"  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest,  bis  soul  In  heaven.* 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  sloop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  displeased. 
Promptly  replied— **  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  deeline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  maj  be- 
come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  woildr^ 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  f    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
WiUi  the  American  (a  thought  which  svits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  eertsin  men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave ; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind  s 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recall'd 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voiee 
Of  insects— chirping  out  their  careless  Uves 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-bespiinkled  tmf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  coneeit 
As  sound— blithe  raee .'  whose  mantles  wen  bs- 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  tbat  thcj 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatnres,  froaa  the 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt. 
But  stop  ! — ^these  tfaeoretie  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fonnt. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  lifis 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trast. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  sink  ingulTd, 
Like  Niger  in  impenetnble  sands 
And  utter  darkness:  thought  which  may  be  ftes^ 
Though  comfortless !    Not  of  myself  1  speak  i 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit— soothM 
By  natural  piety  i  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law  i 
Pleased  to  have  been,  eontented  not  to  he. 
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Sacb  palmt  I  boast  not  t  no !  to  mo,  who  find. 
Reviewing  my  past  waj,  moeb  to  eondemo, 
l«itt]e  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Saire  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
Thmt  scarcely  seem  to  hayt  belongM  to  me,) 
IT  I  mast  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
Tlmt  rale  alternately  the  weaty  hoars, 
Ki|^t  is  than  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  wakiog ;  death  than  sleep  t 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm, 
Thoogh  ander  coyert  of  the  wormy  groood ! 

•«  Tet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself, 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
TVith  carious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Ixkaome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  Sa,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  whereyer  thought  could  feed,) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appear'd, 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  pereeiTe 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound, 
JSiLclode  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams. 
Of  present  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  spirits,  I  could  muse 
0*cr  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  yoar  bri^t  forms  and  glorious  faculties. 
And  with  the  imagination  be  content 
Not  wishing  more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embellish*d,  and  by  springs  refresh'd. 
*  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ? — let  your  chilling  breath 
Tkke  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks  !    Tour  desolating  sway,' 
Thus  I  exclaimM,  *  no  sadness  sheds  on  me, 
And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay. 
Alternate  and  revolving !    How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 
With  angkt,  as  more  desirable  and  fair 
Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age } 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Aieady,  beneath  unaltered  skies. 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bonnd. 
Night  hush'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day  !* 
Bot  why  this  tedtous  record  ?    Age,  we  know, 
la  garrulous  t  and  solitude  is  apt 
T'  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 
From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence  !** 

Loath  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loafli 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  **  My  thoughts  sgreeing,  sir,  with  yours. 
Would  push  this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  poesy,  thus  courteously  employ *d 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 

Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 

Why  should  not  grave  philosophy  be  styled 

Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 

A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 

Yes,  shall  the  fine  ioununities  she  boasts 

Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 

For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 

For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 

Tod  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 

Placed  among  flowery  gardens,  curtain'd  round 

With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 

Of  soft  epicureans,  taught — ^if  they 

The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 

The  crown  of  wisdom — ^to  yield  up  their  souls 

To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 

Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she,*' 

I  cried,  *<  more  worthy  of  regard,  tlie  power. 

Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 

The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 

Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind  i 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.    **  Ah  !  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means :  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident, 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish 'd  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask. 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 
Or  what  detain 'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  ancbor'd  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecnting  sword — ^remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unaveng^ 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betray 'd,  affection  unretumM, 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  i 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  I  but,  compass 'd  round  by  pleasure,  sighM 
For  independent  happiness :  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ! 
Such  the  rewaid  he  sought  t  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

«  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secloded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ?-^What  bat  this* 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirm  *d  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  ontward ;  humble,  yet  sablime : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memoiy  are  as  one  i 
Earth  quiet  and  nnchanged  i  the  human  sool 
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.sistent  in  self-role ;  mod  heftven  reveal'd 
meditfttion  in  that  quietness  * 

■Jch  was  tbeir  scheme :— thrice  happy  he  who  gain'd 
The  end  proposed  !    And, — ^thougfa  the  same  were 

roissM 
By  moltitades,  perfaape  obtainM  by  none,-^ 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employ'd. 
Do,  in  my  present  eensnre,  stand  redeem'd 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  Yoiee 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  faith  ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering — to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

«  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude--^  calm 
Without  vicissitude  ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e'en  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright  i 
Enliven'd  happiness  with  }oy  o'erflowing, 
With  joy,  and — 0  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— -with  rapture .'    Nature's  boon, 
Lifet  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  P  what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
And,  crown'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd, 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttiraes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
0 !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  hope  will  be  avenged  i  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  In  her  stead — feai^--doubt— ^nd  agony  !" 

This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart: 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suj^est 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker^  tboag|itiy 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seem'd  for  self-examination  made. 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempl 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  man  he  tumM 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renewM. 

"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved  t 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you ;  else,  honour'd  fiie&d ! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  Bufier'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thoofht 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd ; 
I  would  not  yet  be*  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches  ;  lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words. 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd  s 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

«« You  know. 
Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale,]  it  may  be  told. 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair  biide. 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
( Resign 'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,)  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  sbelter'd  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty !    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode — our  chosen  seat- 
Sec,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers, 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  wekome  us ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbouriiood, 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard, 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs 
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rraclc  leading  into  tnck,  bow  mark'd,  bow  worn 

Into  "bright  yerdore,  between  fern  tnd  gone 

^Vinding  away  its  never-ending  line 

I>n  tlieir  snootfa  fuiface,  evidence  nvas  none  t 

But,  thcre»  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 

^  range  of  unappropriatod  earth, 

Wlaere  yootii's  ambitiotts  feet  might  move  at  large  i 

^Vnenee,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  lirightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires, 

^8  our  enjoyments,  boundless.    From  Uiose  heights 

AVe  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs  i 

'Wliere  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade, 

And  mossy  seats,  detain'd  us  side  by  side. 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

*  That  all  the  grorc  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

**  But  nature  caird  my  partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 
ElnjoyM  by  us  in  common.    To  my  hope. 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
Ttie  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds; 
And  thoee  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past  i 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
Prom  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulgence^without  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
Her — ^whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint— my  guardian — shall  I  say 
That  earthly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe  i 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
Strains  follow'd  of  acknowledgment  address'd 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

source. 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth*— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart, 
And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 
As  the  mute  insect  fiz'd  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment — 
Endear'd  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mothert  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

"  In  privacy  we  dwelt — a  wedded  pair- 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long: 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love  i 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
By  the  endearing  names  of  nature  bound, 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sw^  j 
Yet  left  them  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age  i 
Equals  in  pleMvre,  feUow>  U>  punuit. 


On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

**  It  soothes  me  to  perceive, 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  0 !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page ! 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things, 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed : 
Her  annua],  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible ; 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
( Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd — ^which  they  removed. 

"  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness  t  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once, 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  stniggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  convey'd 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible ; 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  waming^-^and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop, 
Our  happy  life'-s  only  remaining  stay — > 
The  brother  follow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 
**  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  mother  now  remain 'd }  as  if  in  herj 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbM, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal  s 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determination!,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  spa^  that  sever'd  us !  But,  as  tbe  sight 
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CommuDicates  with  heayen's  ethereal  orbs 
incalculably  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  latitude. 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  look'd 
On  her— at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    O  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief, 
And  keen  heart  anguish — of  itself  ashamed. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  aims. 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

**  What  followM  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand- 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  f 
I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  ^ ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer  j  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly  i  lookM  up,  and  ask'd  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fiz'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — ^what  abode 
It  occupies — ^what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  sou] 
Turn'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  checkM,  and  now  impell*^— 
Th'  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way .' 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstrase» 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost  \  existing  unto  mo 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  fbund. 

**  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and  how  ? 
E*en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hUls.    For,  lo !  the  dread  Bsstile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground :  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th*  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law. 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Bazxling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  eveiy  grove  were  ringing.    *  War  shall  cease ; 
Pid  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 

"^r  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
^e  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded  ^ 


My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  JoinM  i 
*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations,  in  all  lands. 
Ye  Uwt  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  ! 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yousel^ 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 
Enrich'd  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth. 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  comraoi 

'*  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  } 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped. 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things  } 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array, 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  though  In  my  wins 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  bccatfaed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  teml 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.    If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  weh 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stret^ 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole« 
There  did  1  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Express'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voiee 
There  mingled,  beard  or  not.    The  powen  of  soi| 
I  left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  still  groves. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  ^y 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satumian  rale 
Return 'd, — a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  toons 
I  felt  the  invitation ;  and  resumed  ^ 

A  long  suspended  ofllce  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phimse 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy  ( 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd  i 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

**  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  procoed .' 
But  history,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appear'd  < 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  ontdone. 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall 'd,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots  {  so  confusion  reignM, 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compeU'd  V  *^<»i«»inj 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipp'd  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  shade  !* 

**  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have  grieved 
At  aught,  however  £air,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sou^t 
Otner  support,  not  serupulous  whence  it  came 
And,  by  what  eompronuse  it  stood,  not  nice  ? 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  high  pitched. 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  character'd  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hov  i 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  secure  qty  ow^ 
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And  be  in  part  eompensated.    For  rights, 
'Widcly-Miivetentely  osurpM  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence  t  and  promptly  seized 
"Whmte'er  abstraction  fumishM  for  my  needs 
Of  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim, 
And  propagate,  by  liber^  of  life, 
Thoee  new  persoasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced. 
Or  e*en  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 
For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
'Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace, 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  i 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distemper'd  world. 
Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Yet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  man 
Is  still  the  sport !    Here  nature  was  my  guide, 
The  nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  nature !  I  rejected— smiled 
At  others*  tears  in  pity :  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me  i  else,  perhaps, 

1  mi^t  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhoi^— 
Despise,  as  senseless ;  for  my  spirit  relish'd 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  land, 
Which  tum'd  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast  {  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims, 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might, 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change i 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced  i 
Aud,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  mysell 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Remote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes  | 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
*<  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Athmtic 
main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew) 
And  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily  employ'd,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  taxM, 
Than  the  loose  pendant — ^to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming :  but,  ye  powers 
Of  soul  and  sense— mysteriously  allied, 
O,  never  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  Aeight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  oo  the  silent  deep  ! 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out  i 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength,. 
Will  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  ielt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  furies.    BeatUifui  regards 
Were  tum'd  on  me — ^the  face  of  her  I  loved  i 
The  wife  and  mother,  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 
Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  f    No  welcome 
fvm  luikoown  objects  I  received  i  and  those;* 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  iky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night, 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul— • 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance  j  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  reftised 
To  one  by  storms  annoy'd  and  adverse  winds  i 
Perplex'd  with  currents  ;  of  his  weakness  sick } 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired ;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismay'd ! 
**  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  ap- 
pear'd; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past, 
With  abject  mind — ^from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cro« 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I  lookM  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigmtic  stream. 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring .'    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel  i 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe^r 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful, 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appear'd,  of  high  pretensions — unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still  { 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow  | 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable. 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — ^the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th*  encroaching  axe^ 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  man  abides. 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  £sr,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easiljr  deprived  f)  but,  Ibx  that  cauie,^ 
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More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpower'd  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  «vt9ep  the  remnant  of  bis  line  aw«y  i 
Bnt  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks  i 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged  t  or,  when  having  gain*d  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  be  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  yast 
Expense  of  unappropriated  earth, 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees  $ 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

«  So,  westward,  toward  th'  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Fail'd  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird  i 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grovej 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound  i 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure  t 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek  { 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost, 
Nor  can  regain.    How  languidly  I  look 

*"  k  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  going  out  into 
the  world,  by  visiting  London.  Aniflcial  man  does;  be 
extends  with  his  sphere ;  but,  alas  I  that  sphere  is  ml- 
cnscopic :  it  is  fonned  of  minutia,  and  he  surrendeis 
his  genuine  vtaloa  to  the  anist,  In  order  to  embrace  It 
tn  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar- 
ren and  Inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
Be  Who  Is  placed  io  the  Sf^ere  of  nature  and  of  Ood, 
might  be  a  mock  at  Tattersairs  and  Brookes's,  and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed  alive 
by  the  fiist  PIxarro  that  crossed  him :— But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amasons ;  when  ho  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
■ndden  promontorj,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific-^and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fiuK  of  this  wlldemeas,  and  each 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  ezultatimi  is  not  less  than 
imperial.  He  is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  Is  great.  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  for  he  says,  *  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.*  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
B^lnd  Is  in  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  fiom 
hence  he  acts,  and  he  aigues  unerringly,  and  acts  ma^ 
glsterlaily :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  In  his  God ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soan."-'^Vom  ths 
HaUa  upon  the  Hurricane,  a  poem,  fry  William  Qilbert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
quotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange  book.  Is  one 
^the  finest  passages  of  modem  English  pn». 


Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  liath  been  said 
But  s^re  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist — 
Within  myself— Aot  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  coneeive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  monotaia  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capaciotis  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky  ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Ntunerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible  i  meanwhile,  is  beard 
A  soften'd  roar,  a  munnur ;  and  the  aoumd 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  Isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  chniged 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexiog  labyrinths,  abnipt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  pass'd  ;  and  quickly. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toib 
Must  be  again  encotmter'd.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  Csres 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allow'd  i 
And  such  is  mine,— save  only  for  a  hope 
Thatmy  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  aU  is  still ! 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCV  CORRECTEDi 

Anoumsirr. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  the,  foregoing  naxntive. 
A  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  only  mS»- 
quate  support  under  aiBlction.    Wandeier^  cjacida- 
Uon.    Account  of  his  own  devotional  feelings  la  Tosik 
Involved.     Acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  a  Uvdy 
&ith.    Hence  immoderate  sorrow.    Doubt  or  deapoad* 
ence  not  therefore  to  be  inferred.    Consolation  to  tlv 
rolhary.     Exhortations.     How  received.     Waadertr 
apfrfies  his  dlscouise  to  that  other  cause  of  dejertioo 
In  the  soliiaiy's  mind.  Disappointment  from tte  Fronch 
revolution.    States  grounds  of  hope.     losistt  on  the 
necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  reapect  to 
the  course  of  great  revolutions.    Knowledge  the  B»irc« 
of  tranquillity.    Rural  solitude  bvourable  to  know1ed;)» 
of  tlie  inferior  creatures     Study  of  their  habiu  and 
ways  recommended.     Exbortation  to  bodily  exertioa 
and  communion  with  nature.    Morbid  aoliuide  pitiaUa 
Superstition  better  than  apathy.    Apathy  and  desiita* 
tlon  unknown  in  the  infancy  of  society.    The  rarins 
modes  of  religion  prevented  it.     Illostrated  in  tbe 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Oreciaa 
modes  of  belleC    Solitary  Interposes.  WanderarpoiSB 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  imaginative  feeltiaf 
In  the  humble  ranks  of  society.     Dlustraied   froa 
present  and  past  times.     Tlieee  principles  tend  lo 
recall  exploded  superaUiioos  and  popery.    Wandnfr 
rebuts  this  charge,  and  contrasts  the  dlgnitisi  ef  the 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  littlenesa  of  cenatn 
modem  philorophers.    Recommends  other  ligiits  aad 
guides.    Assens  the  power  of  the  soul  lo  n^enonie 
herself.    Solitary  asks  how.    Reply.    Personal  appesL 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  afl^ctionfl  miiigiu 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  th«  cal- 
culating understanding  Is  apt  to  produce.    Ezhonatioa 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.    How  to  cammuae  wiife 
nature    Wanderer  cnocludes  with  a 
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of  the  imaiglDatioii,  affections,  nndemaiidtDg,  and 
rmmaoik.  Effect  of  his  diacoune.  Byening.  Reuirn 
to  the  cottage. 

ElEmE  closed  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
Bi3  mourDful  narratiTe-— commenced  in  pain, 
[n  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace  i 
Yet  temperM,  not  unfi^quently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
A.nd  doubtless  yielding  some  relief  to  his. 
While  w«  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
Such  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
That  did  Dot  falter  though  the  heart  WM  moved. 
The  'wanderer  said — 

**  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  $  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturb'd,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power  j 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  >ij;  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently ;  ill-done,  or  left  undone. 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine !" 

Then  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  "  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
E'en  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Tet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice  s 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
Cannot  forget  thee  here;  where  thou  hast  built, 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Rear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore,  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquench'd ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowen. 
From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
Impends ;  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart ; 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead .' 
Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want  | 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense  i 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
nspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
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Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

"  And  what  are  things  eternal  f    Powers  depart," 
The  gray-hair'd  wanderer  steadfastly  replied, 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  ask'd, 
**  Possessions  vanish,*  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  bold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutal>ly  survive, 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not, 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Ihou,  dread 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 
Thierein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might'st  bold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturb'd— 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  caie. 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense, 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves  t 
For  adoration  thou  endurest  {  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild* 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine  {  when,  station'd  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  return'd 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift  I  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fiU'd  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love  $  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

"  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  | 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse  t 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward  {  and  chide  the  part  of  ma  that  flaf^ 
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Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  neceisity, 

On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 

Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Garth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  Heaven, 

This  is  not  easy ;  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  roust  needs  confess 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tarin  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dusts  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they   should   sustain   themselres 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises  {  but,  having  reach'd  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least, 
If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd. 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this,  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold, 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  coold  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness;  so  sen<$eless  who  could  be 
At  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises;  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  f    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droop'd 
E'en  to  the  dust;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impair'd 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
O !  no,  full  oft  th'  innocent  suBerer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning — there — ^there  lies 
Th*  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dhn 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
TO  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  couive 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degiees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts: 
Hope,  below  thi|,  consists  not  with  belief 


In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiMt  pow«. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  wilL 

**Here  then  we  rest;  not  fearing  for  onr  creed 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  aehieve, 
T'  unsettle  or  perplex  it ;  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-iepraeeh. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage  t  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  aeae. 
Alas !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  match'd  unequally  with  cust<mi,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  allg  in  most  with  superadded  foes. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  th'  unblushing  world  s 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
111  govem'd  ]iassions,  ranklings  of  detiMte, 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  remains  ?    To  sedr 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  ;  vows,  leuewM 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  pnyer, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  (tf  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience  ;  conscience  reverenced  and  ohcy^ 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  aoul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  tlie  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live  ;  these  rules  regard  ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumber'd  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell 'd  and  trouble  chased  away; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  { 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we  paced 
A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatter'd  stones. 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  beath : 
Small  space !  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  flie  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevail *d  around  us ;  and  the  voice. 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquiL    But,  nethooght 
That  he,  whose  fix'd  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abash'd. 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  sage  continued :  <*  For  that  other  lost. 
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rbe  loss  of  confidepee  in  social  maa, 
iy  th*  unexpcctod  traoiports  of  our  age 
::arricd  fo  liigli,  that  tyeiy  thouglit,  which  kMk*d 
^yond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  kind 
fo  many  seemM  ivperfl«i<nist  as,  no  cause 
P*or  such  cjulted  confidence  could  e*er 
Elxist ;  so  none  is  now  for  fix'd  despair  i 
riM  tvro  extremes  are  eqnally  disownM 
By  reason  ;  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
Vou  hmve  been  driren  far  as  its  opposite, 
Betiveen  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  Iniild 
Sound  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 
Who  slmrcd  at  first  the  illusion  i  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which  nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fields  t 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world, 
*  Vainglorious  generation  !  what  new  powen 
On  you  have  been  conferr'd  ?  what  gifts,  withheld 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received. 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  utge,  that  tny  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  the  slowly  moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  natttfels  gradual  processes  be  taught; 
By  story  be  confounded .'    Te  aspire 
Rashly,  to  &11  once  more ;  and  that  £ilse  fruit 
Which  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 
Itisery  and  shame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  Justified.* 
Such  timely  warning,*'  said  the  wanderer, "  gave 
That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day. 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impions  rule, 
By  will  or  by  establish'd  ordinance. 
Their  own  ^re  agents,  and  eonstrsin  the  good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law. 
By  which  mankind  now  sufiTers,  is  most  just 
For  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other ;  fkith  more  firm 
In  their  nnhaltow'd  principles ;  the  bad 
Have  £urly  eam*d  a  victory  o'er  the  weak. 
The  vacilUting,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait— -in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  vittue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  Spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
Have  still  the  keepmg  of  their  proper  peace  ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  fsel; 
■  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  levolotions  of  disturbances 


Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate  t  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  bow  poor  a  thing  is  man !' 

<*  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand- 
Not  human  nature  ouly,  but  explores 
All  natures,— to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  ameng  all  visible  beings ; 
The  constitutbns,  powen,  and  faculties. 
Which  they  inherit,— cannot  step  beyond,— 
And  cannot  H\\  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  thingi ; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love ; 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  *** 

«  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impairM 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  hei^^tt 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  afifections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,-Hrrom  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond,— 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves* 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt,— and  much  might  recommendy 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat  ."* 

**  Tes,"  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
"  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renew'd. 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress ; 
These,  with' a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  jrour  hand ; 
A  box,  perchance,  Is  from  your  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in ;  not  in  vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly— and  soars. 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright  flowcn 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven. 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenish'd  wing, 
TbiB  shaded  valley  leaves, — and  leaves  the  dark 
Imputpled  hills, — conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  tiie  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon !    List !    I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat  j 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !"    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed  i  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — ^for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life ; 
It  was  a  lamb — left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  I 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best^ — the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  themselves. 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

*<  Ah  !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lull'd 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void— but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

*<  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk] 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  soci?.!  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour — cover'd,  as  a  lake  with  waves  i 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather'd  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock. 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes, 
By  the  rough  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  voyage  was  begun  :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress  {  or  together  roused 
Take  flight  x  while  with  their  clang  the  air  resounds. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 


Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds  ; 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  faded  stonn  ; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  lieaveiis,^ 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord  ! 

"  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  adcM, 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt    Three  SabhotMays 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  I  the  swains  moved  on 
And  heeded  not  j  you  linger'd,  and  peicciTed. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  un thankfully ;  distemper'd  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your 
Cleave  hot  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow  *d  powers,  that  shed  from 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pooL 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  perform'd  j  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  i  meet  the  breesi 
Upon  their  tops, — adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  Jieed 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  toA 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stoae 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains:   with  all  yocr 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  hont 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit : 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose.** 

The  solitary  lifted  4oward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  foitt; 
**  0 !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  i  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  4)resence  or  a  motion— one 
Among  the  many  there  {  and,  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  sh^ies 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument  i  and,  while  the 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
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To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollo'ws  of  the  earth 
More  mnltitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies : 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice. 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
(  Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day, 
Ifor  let  the  fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
Ruinous  though  it  be,  from  month  to  month  !*  ** 

■*  Tes,"  said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  **  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  graspM  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long. 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
Its  cares  and  sorrows  j  he  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness— 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

*<  Compatriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ; 
Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps    - 
Wherever  fancy  leads,  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone  i 
Yon  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone  ; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen. 
Hare  acted,  suffered,  travell'd  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age :  more  precious  ht 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will  t 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 

heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose ;  fumish'd  thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ? 
"  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  nature.    He — ^whose  houn 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
And  unenliven'd ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear. 
Of  the  world's  interests — such  a  one  hath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart. 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
Supply  his  morbid  humour  with  delight 
Truth  has  her  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
And  easy  contemplation, — gay  parterres. 
And  labyrinthioe  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  grores  for  recreation  llramed ) 
These  may  he  range,  if  willbig  to  partake 
toft  indulgences,  and  in  doe  time 


May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 
And  coarse  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  vrait  upon  her  throne, 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels, 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul. 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse '  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  !* 
If  tired  with  systems — each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  tum,<-» 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch  3 
If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once, 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll'd 
A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school, 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

**  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter^  ^^T^f 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  s 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline' 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignonmce,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  ausi^icious  magpies  cross'd  my  way ; 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends  t 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  tis  perplex'd. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  tlie  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walkM ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
He  beard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God )  and  angels  to  his  sight  appearM, 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengers  {  who  dally  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.    From  these  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  kind— to  banishment  condemn'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal'd  not  1  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  Wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah— shapeless  Power  above  all  powers. 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven  1 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  aik{ 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
ShowerM  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fillM  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear; 
And  with  amazement  smote :  thereby  t'  assert 
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HU  scdhiM,  or  unacknowledgied  lOTeieignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name, 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man, 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  hifl  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought. 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  blesj,  through  mightier  power ; 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls. 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands^ 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  from  their  tops. 
With  myrtle-wreath'd  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  bunds  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape  { 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  uprearM 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower ; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest )  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — ^to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretoh'd, 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  belcaguring  war. 

*<  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
LookM  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld: 
WatchM,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Canying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods  t 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveal'd. 
The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural  i  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stan 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorn *d 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deem*d. 
Like  those  celestial  messengen  beheld 
AH  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

"  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 
Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god, 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivall'd  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fumish'd  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
On  fluent  operations  a  fix'd  shape  i 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 

And  yet  triumphant  o'er  this  pompous 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense. 

On  every  side  encounter*d ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  bonrly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  snmrr  faong. 

Beautiful  region  !  o*er  thy  towns  and  taawaa. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  toinhs  \ 

And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acta 

Of  immortality,  in  nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  lelt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  impoeed 

And  aimed  warrior ;  and  in  every  gioTe 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relax'd. 

*  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of 

Thus  would  the  votary  say — '  this  sevcr'd  hsir. 

My  Tow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child**  return. 

Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  be  again  hath  trod. 

Thy  murmurs  heard ;  aud  drunk  the  crystal  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields  !* 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpairM  r 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  b 

There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays; 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart  $  and  leave  no  vestige  where  thej  trod. 

**  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love } 
And,  e'en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fix'd. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?" — *•  Answer  he  who  can  ••• 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimM  t 
*'  Love,  hope,  and  admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  f    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  ?    U  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints  ? 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate, 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank !" 

*'Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
**  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hatb,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  leam'd 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue- 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  yibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 
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At  e^ery  moment,  and,  with  strength,  increase 

0£  fury  s  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door, 

Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 

A  siglatless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work— 

FesLrful,  but  resignation  tempers  fear, 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 

The  shepherd  lad,  who  in  the  sunshine  carves, 

On  tlie  ^een  turf,  a  dial,  to  divide 

The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 

Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 

His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

'With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 

Of  gravest  import    Early  he  perceives, 

VTithin  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 

Wliich  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 

That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

£xperience  daily  fixing  his  regards 

On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are, 

And  where  they  lie,  how  answerM  and  appeased. 

This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 

For  manifold  privations ;  he  refers 

His  notions  to  this  standard,  on  this  rock 

Rests  his  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life. 

Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content 

Imagination — not  permitted  here 

To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind, 

On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares 

And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  liis  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 

His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 

Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inward  conscience  ?  with  whose  service  charged 

They  came  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating :  and,  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  servo 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths. 

Filling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

(c  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th'  uncnlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
;  On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  fummer's  day, 
'   With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose: 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd, 
E'en  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  snn 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute. 
And  fiU'd  th'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Towai-ds  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 

Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 

And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs. 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    Tb^  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transform^ 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  vroo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard — 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god !" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diffused 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  tlie  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains  ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose, 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

«*  'TIS  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks, 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  ; 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests, 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets ; 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !" 

This  answer  follow 'd.    «  You  have  tum'd  my 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  rocks, 
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Deprived  of  ibelteTy  coreriog,  fire,  and  food  $ 
Vfhy  ?  for  thii  very  reeaon  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wberetoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimcs  misconceived  i 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fiU'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  lovez 
And  from  their  fervent  Ups  drew  hymns  of  praise. 
That  throDgb  the  desert  rang.    Though  favour'd 

less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  bewilder'd  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  look'd  t  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  wanp  sun  solicited— and  earth 
BestowM ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepp'd  the  grave. 

"  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  ezclaim'd, 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly, «  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtain 'd. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaflled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
T'  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within. 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Hare  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thiiifting  principle— shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  rftce  f  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  f 
O I  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom :  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  nature,  if  twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised  | 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  Uts 
Of  our  own  sbuls  !    And  if  Indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals. 
That  these — and  that  superior  mystery. 
Our  Tital  Urame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  ponder'd,  search'd. 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  crlUcised  ?    Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walk*d  with  nature  threescore  yean. 
And  offer'd,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  truth, 
I  now  afBim  of  nature  and  of  truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divnrnr 
Revolts,  oflfcnded  at  the  ways  of  men 

motives,  to  such  end  employ 'd; 
,  though  the  human  soul 
realties  composed. 


And  twice  ten  thousand  iniercsta,  do  yet  pcSaa 
This  aoul,  and  the  transcendent  nnivene^ 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligenee  s 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abyw 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  restlessly ! 

«  Nor  higher  place  can  be  aasign'd  to  hiia 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  sage  of  Fianot. 
Crown'd  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoajy  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved. 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  oonferr'd. 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  flowezs 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  txee ; 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old' man. 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mean 
Who  penn*d,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  legend }  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem. 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish.**    Speaking  thus. 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  | 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.    **  Gentle  Iriend,*' 
Herewith  he  grasp'd  the  solitaiyt  hand, 
«« You  have  known  better  lights  and  guides  thai 

these — 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself^ 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion  t  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fear'd. 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found, 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  leam 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible  i 
That  neither  she  nor  silence  lack  the  power 
T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
0  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain, 
Link'd  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  $ 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  meHow'd  down, 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismiss'd ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  foiit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratiti^e  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse, — and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fall'n  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
0,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  ni^ts 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain'd,  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft|  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise 
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StuflPd  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past, 
For  fixM  annojance ;  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black, 
The  yapory  phantoms  of  futurity  f 

**  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  'srith  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  t*  exalt 
Her  natire  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon» 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Bums  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  sulMtance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit }  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt  t 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

The  solitary  by  these  words  was  touch'd 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaim'd, 
<*  But  how  begin  ?  and  whence  }    The  mind  is  free ; 
Resolve,  the  haughty  moralist  would  say. 
This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 
Alas  !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
His  natural  wings  !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more ! 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude :  of  one 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants. 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs  \ 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  }    His  gifts. 
Are  they  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  }    Can  bis  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him?    Will  showers  of 

grace,  ' 

When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parch'd  and  wither'd  land  ? 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  ?'* 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien  he  spake ; 
Back  to  my  mind  rushM  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  sufferer  when  bis  story  closed  $ 
I  look'd  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stoop'd  to  this  apt  reply — 

*<  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls. 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained; 
And  as  we  foil  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemn *d. 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame. 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashion 'd  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,— attainable  by  all ; 
PeM«  is  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  Qod. 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open  :  we  have  heard  from  yon  a  voice 
At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day, 
That,  like  the  fabled  lethe,  wishM  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 
Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds. 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 
Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell } 
To  which,  in  silence  hush*d,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten *d  with  joy  ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard  ,*-sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express*d 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith :  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand. 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 
Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feeL 
Th'  estate  ol  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 
Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 
In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky 
To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 
And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
Of  human  anthems, — choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 
To  glorify  th'  Eternal !    What  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevail? 
Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  raute. 
And  the  soft  wood  lark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 
And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavern 'd  rocks  ; 
The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless. 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  honr 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 
One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flymg 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome, 
Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight— ^ 
An  icon  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
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,  Faintr-Aiid  ttUl  fainter— as  the  ciy,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemM 
T'  expire,  yet  from  th'  abyss  is  caught  again. 
And  yet  again  recovered. 

**  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity, 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish'd  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
E'en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields, 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,— and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life  ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

"  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  ibr  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften 'd  down  | 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
HiB  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  be  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good  {  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear. 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate  ;  and  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

"  And  further )  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man, 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  ibr  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
.  When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  Qkaa, 
Their  duties  from  all  forms  i  and  general  laws» 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge  \  and,  with  the  will,  confiir 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  step* 


Departing  not,  for  them  shall  he  confimM 

The  gldirious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  parpoees, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  cbajBge  shall  clathe 

The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence.    Science  then 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  $  and  then. 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  eye. 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chain'd  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watdi 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excurnoe  power. 

So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things. 

We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 

By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.    Whatever  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nmnse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  bei^ts 

Of  love  divine,  our  Intellectual  souL" 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent  batangne, 
Pour'd  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream; 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hush'd 
As  tiie  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak : 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  away  ; 
For  they  sank  into  me — ^the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whbm  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow; 
Of  one  accustom'd  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built ; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen'd  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A.  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  soul. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  lore. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  leachM, 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leavmg  behind  of  yellow  radianee  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  leas 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequest, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  them  tan 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
A  plain  assurance  that  the  words  whicb  tolA 
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How  that  DCgleeted  pennoner  wai  lent 

Before  bii  time  into  a  quiet  grave. 

Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong: 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed— promptly  served 

With  oetentations  zeal.    Along  the  floor 

Of  the.  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  grateful  conch  wav  spread  for  our  repose ; 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 

Streteh'd  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lull'd  by  sound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limhs  and  over-busy  thoughts 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  foigetfulness. 


BOOK  V. 
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Farewell  to  the  vall^j.  Reflections.  Sight  of  a  large 
and  populous  Tale.  Solitary  eonseots  to  go  forward. 
Tale  described.  The  pastor's  dweliiog,  and  some 
account  of  him.  The  churchyard.  Cburcb  and  monu- 
menis.  The  soliury  musingi  and  where.  Boused. 
In  the  churchyard  the  solitary  communicates  the 
thoughts  which  had  recently  paased  through  his  mind. 
Lofty  tone  of  the  wanderer's  discourse  of  yesterday 
adreited  to.  Rite  of  baptism,  and  the  piofessioos 
accompanying  it,  contrasted  with  the  real  stale  of 
human  life.  Inconsistency  of  the  best  men.  *  Acknow- 
ledgment that  practice  falls  far  below  the  injunctions 
of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind.  General  complaint  of 
a  (ailing  off  in  the  yalue  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth. 
Outward  appearances  of  content  and  happiness  In 
degree  illusiva  Pastor  approachea  Appeal  made  to 
him.  His  answer.  Wanderer  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Suggestion  that  the  least  ambitious  inquirers  may  be 
most  free  from  error.  The  pastor  is  desired  to  gfVe 
some  portraits  of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob> 
eerration  of  life  among  tlieee  mounuins.  And  for 
what  purpose.  Pastor  consents.  Mounuin  cottage. 
Eacelleot  qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  Solhary  ez- 
preMes  his  pleasure ;  but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue 
to  worth  of  this  kind.  Feelings  of  the  priest  before 
he  enters  upon  his  account  of  persons  interred  in  the 
churchyard.  Graves  of  unbaptised  infants.  What 
sensations  they  excite.  Funeral  and  sepulchral  (4>> 
servances,  whence.  Ecclesiastical  establishments, 
whence  derired.  Profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  fanmortality. 

Fabewell,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 

And  guardian  rocks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrapp'd  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade ;  once  more  farewell. 

Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abjrss. 

By  nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  'slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale. 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem*d 
Like  the  fix'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies  t 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd 
Wisely  i  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 


Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  tiiey  wboM  h%t 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint, 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  wim 

To  stMl  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  foigetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disorder'd  times* 

Should  be  allow  M  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstain'd 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide !    But  happier  stiU 

The  man,  whom,  furthennore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discovered  or  invented :  or  set  forth. 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  truth. 

In  lucid  order  $  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sotight  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Shelter'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought. 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books, 
By  virtuous  fri^dship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    **  Nay,"  the  old  man  said, 
<*  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  roust  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant  |  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley— stretcn'd 
In  length  before  us  $  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  grotmd  a  gray  church  tower, 
Whose  battlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees. 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course  i 
Here  traceable,  the^^e  hidden — ^there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appear'd 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  levels  others  perch'd 
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On  the  bill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  array'd. 

"  As,  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps,** 
Said  I,  *'  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
DestroyM  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."    "  No  feudal  pomp," 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there  ;  but  there  abides, 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  alL    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppressM 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  ami  eyes. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance. 
On  an  un  weal  thy  mountain  benefice.'- 

This  said,  oft  halting  we  pursued  our  way; 
Nor  reach'd  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy }  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  raften  intricately  cross'd, 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove. 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 
Kach,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed, 
fiieh  also  crown'd  with  winged  beads,  a  pair 
Of  nAtly  painted  chtnibiiik    The  floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  showM 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.     A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  fined; 

And  marble  monuments  Were  here  displayM 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  gravca 

And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  clnim^ 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay  ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 

Office,  alUance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates. 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  ^nrch. 

And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate. 

Not  easily  decipher'd,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  Iwgim 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross'd  the  seas 

His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  Fiance. 

Another  tablet  register'd  the  death. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knigfat 

Tried  in  the  sea  lights  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entombM ; 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

I  read,  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace  ;  that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 

Endear'd  to  him,  for  this,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven^  regard. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fill'd  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storai 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assign'd 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ;  -^ 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  panegyric.    "  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  tell  ?"  said  I ;  but  from  the  task 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Caird  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 

Upturn 'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  um 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouse; 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hong. 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew  j  and  ttnight  we  foUow'd,  to  a  spot 
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liere  ran  ind  shade  were  bteimix'd ;  for  there 
broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  anna 
rom  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 
nail  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 
nd  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  wall 
[j  ancient  friend  and  I  together  tools 
ar  seats ;  and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 
tanding  before  us.    **  Did  you  note  the  mien 
f  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
eath's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave,  ^ 

r  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay, 
3  unconcemM  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
was  abruptly  summon  M  by  his  voice 
rom  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
jid  from  the  company  of  serious  words. 
[uch,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
f  onr  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
or  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
f  speculation,  joyfully  outspread, 
[over'd  above  our  destiny  on  earth ; 
ut  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
n  sober  contrast  with  reality, 
jid  man's  substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 
f  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
STere  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
f  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 
7e  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 
'o  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
fiat  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
'o  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoin 'd ; 
[ow  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course, 
*o  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 
!r  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
X  her  aspiring  outseL    Mark  the  babe 
Tot  long  accustom 'd  to  this  breathing  world  $ 
me  that  hath  barely  learn'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 
"hough  yet  irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 
nth  tiny  fingen,  to  let  fall  a  tear  $ 
ind,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
'o  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
*h'  outward  functions  of  intelligent  mans 
i  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
f  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
[is  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
'o  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
liat  they  were  ever  bom  to !    In  due  time 
L  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes  { 
iThen  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
igbts  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 
f  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 
or  this  occasion  daintily  adom'd, 
t  the  baptismal  font    And  when  the  pure 
Ad  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
h'  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
ito  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
bat  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 
ver  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 

0  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life, 
omipt  affectbns,  covetous  desires, 

re  all  renounced;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
an  cany  virtue,  virtue  is  profess'd  { 
,  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
or  due  provision  to  control  and  guide, 
nd  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 

1  holiness  and  truth." 


«  You  cannot  bUuDe,** 
Hen  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
<*  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  sconi 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fall'n,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him^  to  descry  j 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness  j  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain'd." 

**  1  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd,  <*  no  i 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish 'd  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance. 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps  i 
That  tempts,  imboldens— doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrajrs ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

*'  Philosophy !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — ^from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,-* 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain'd  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazme  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  f 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirm'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire, 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  nncere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  f    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 
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Who  shall  be  named — ^in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope. 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherish'd,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctionM  fear  ?" 

« If  this  be  so, 
And  man,"  said  I, "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then.  He  who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from   this   pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the,  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth} 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earth  is  sick, 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves  { 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day  ^^ 

For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warm'd  or  cheer'd  I 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govem'd,  and  apart, 
Like  this  our  honoured  friend :  and  thence  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th'  eud  a  blest  old  age !" 

"  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim'd 
The  solitary,  "  in  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  tlie  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  express'd  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favourM  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied, 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  suoshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves, 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

«  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seern^ 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within ; 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour'd   ground.     But   chance 

regards. 
And  notice  forced  upon  Incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  sunple 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  caie 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks]  partake  man's  general  1^ 
With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 
Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes ;  and  do  not  £eel 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness ; 
Yet  life,  as  With  the  multitude,  with  thesi. 
Is  fashion 'd  like  an  ill-constructed  tsJe ; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desifcs. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes. 
And  pleasant  interests— for  the  sequel  leavii^ 
Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace ; 
And  all  the  labour'd  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spiicg.' 

While  in  ^is  serious  mood  we  held  discourse. 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  churchyard  pit 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  miea 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevaii'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  goes 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wrall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanish'd,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  him  to  his  lonely  bouse 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks. 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  maitV 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak  I 

Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken 'd :  flourishing  appear'd. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime, 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honeyM  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged :  and  socm      ' 
The  pastor  learn 'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    **  Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  gray. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name, 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run,} 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doom'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust? 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  « oa 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir !  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  cbeerU" 

"  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  mild  reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  &thom :  they  perceive. 
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With  nndistempcr'd  and  unclouded  spirit, 

The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  for  ourselves, 

That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reacb. 

The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we 

Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 

Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain^ 

Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 

As  virtue's  self ;  like  virtue  is  beset 

With  snares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 

Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 

Blind  were  we  without  these  t  through  these  alone 

Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern, 

Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 

Indifferent  judges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast. 

Reason,  best  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 

An  efibrt  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ; 

A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 

Still  to  be  courted— never  to  be  won  ? 

Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 

What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturbM, 

That  is  transported  to  excess  ;  that  yearns. 

Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 

Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  ? 

Thus  truth  is  miss'd,  and  comprehension  fails  ; 

And  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtile  injury  lurks    * 

Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

**  Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
Tlie  will  to  reason's  law,  and  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reacb.    But — ^waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness — through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range — 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  &ir  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheerless  view  $ 
E'en  as  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall'A, 
And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  w^alk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard, 

fiU'd 
With  moimds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
Prom  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unilluminod,  blank,  and  dreary  plain, 
SVith  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart    Go  forward,  and  look  back, 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light, 
If  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall, 
Jpon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Eiave  gently  exercised  a  melting  power, 
Tlkfen  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye, 
All  fresh  apd  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
Elopeful  and  cheerful :  vanish'd  is  the  snow, 
Vanish'd  or  hidden  {  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
\  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
rhis  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry — one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out ; 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

■'  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
«  And  in  your  judgment,  sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
Qy  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  i 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturb'd  proportions  j  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincere    * 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm 'd 
By  your  authority.    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy, 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  f    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !" 

«  The  way,"  said  I, «  to  court,  if  not  obtahi 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared, at  large  ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  train'd,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  b  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh :  how  far  we  err— 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  imfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  t 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  nnperplex'd  by  doubt, 
And  uninciled  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  mom  till  eventide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

«  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaim'd 
The  pale  recluse — ^  praise  to  the  sturdy  plough. 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — ^resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity  $ 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  I 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol, 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce, 
But  Cor  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 


I 
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Of  proofs  and  reaions  ye  preclude— in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  bumble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it !" 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  {  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
c  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  hare  we  argued ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,'*  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
«  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help }    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aSry  alchymis^, 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch 'd  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart ; 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  fscts  \ 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes, 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them' 
Your  instances  \  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  {  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
W^o,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  leara 
To  prize  the  breath  toe  share  with  hitman  kind  / 
And  look  upon  the  duet  qf  num  with  awe," 

The  priest  replied.    "  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting — else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  pasti 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give, 
Kre  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults, 
One  picture  from  the  living.^ 

*<  You  behold. 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain — dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it } 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd — a  sleeping  sunbeam ; 
But  His  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground, 
Cut  oflT,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  $ 
« And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen. 


For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  wodcs^ 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  meo. 
Himself  unseen  !    But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dirii 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  *midyon  grec 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell-* 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  firaot, 
Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  creet 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top  : 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  t*  etude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — ^for  their  need 
Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  south-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields. 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  found 
Trae  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it    She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  winter's  i  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain, 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair ; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fall'n  on  them ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want 
Stoop  from  your  height,  }'e  proud,  and  copy  these ! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  can  bear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  Scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace ; 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity !" 
**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hair'd  wandem 

said, 
«  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  fiist 
You  tum'd ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from  jooi 

lips 
Gather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brou^t 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pass. 
And  night  succeeded  witii  unusual  gloom: 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes ;  unb'l  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  methouf^t. 
For  human  habitation ;  but  I  long'd 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailoxs  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-towerls  distant  luap, 
And  saw  the  light— now  fix'd— and  shifting ; 
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^ot  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 

Of  never-varying  motion,  to  and  fro  { 

It  is  no  night-fire  of  the  naked  hillt, 

Thought  I,  some  friendly  covert  must  be  near. 

'With  this  persaasion  thitherward  my  steps 

I  torn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light  | 

Joy  to  myself.'  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

'Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 

(The  same  kind  matron  whom  your  toogue  hath 

praised,) 
Alarm  and  dissappointment !    The  alarm 
Ceased,  when  she  leam'd  through  what  mishap  I 

came. 
And  by  what  help  had  gain'd  those  distant  fields. 
Brawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  open  height. 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood. 
Or  paced  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home^ 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenn'd  afar  t 
An  ansdous  duty !  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths. 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustom  *d  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.    *  But  come, 
ComCt'  said  the  matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode  $ 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it  i*    Entering,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire,  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down ;  and  to  her  oflSce,  with  leave  ask'd. 
The  dame  retum'd.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder^s  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Open'd,  and  she  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks. 
Her  helpmate  following.    Hospitable  fare, 
Frank  conversation, made  the  evening's  treat; 
Need  a  bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  man's  facet  composed 
Of  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturb'd  humanity ;  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue  | 
^yes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expreesion  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honour'd  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
Blay  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness,     . 
A  xace  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherish'd  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  hl\ 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 
Aa  books  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  lAe  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

<*  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchimge 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  host. 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his    day's  work.     'Three  dark   mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  matron,  <  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  helpmate's  fice  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
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And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 

bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  ai;e. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comfortors — my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-cldck  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read : 
With  him  can  talk ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door, 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit  s 
But,  al}ove  all,  my  thoughts  are  ray  support. 
The  matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim,  *0  happy .'  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main  I 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  elogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor  { 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path, 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light  i 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag ; 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star, 
And  every  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  " 
"  Yes !"  said  the  solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
«  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  In  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not :  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuff'd. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  les.;  than  once  1  trusted  and  believed — 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending. 
Nor  summon 'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim ; 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  torn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground  i 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scatter'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite  t 
But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*■  Gathers,  and  is  preserved }  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day, 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fuls  i  no  grass  springs  up 
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So  green,  so  fiesb,  90  plentiful,  us  mine  !' 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least, 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
Here  lo  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet — ^he, 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness ;  that  gray-hair*d  orphan- 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — feelingly  could  hive  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice } 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
But  your  compliance,  sir^  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hinder'd."  , 

Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking, "  Where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock. 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?" 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
**  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ; — consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallow'd  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates ;  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ;— above  all. 
To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place; 
E'en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
Aud  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  yale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth, 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake, 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
*<  And  blest  are  they  who  sleep ;  and  we  that 
know, 
Wliile  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk, 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !    A  battle  field, 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more, 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks, 
And  trod  by  people  in  afflicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer !    Ah !  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scatter'd  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes ;  these  wretched,  these  depraved, 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest  1 


Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word,  < 

And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroy'd — 

Were  of  one  species  with  the  shelter'd  few. 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infants ;  some  that  never  breathed 

The  vital  air ;  and  othea,  who,  allow'd 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 

Or  with  too  brief  a  waming,to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th*  aims 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 

And  the  besprinkled  nunling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  one 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  firat  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtless    schoolboy:    the  UHA 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashfol  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her :  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decay'd 
And  burdensome :  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  longest  spared — 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  concern : 
And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  dk; 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  bless'd. 
And  whence  that  tribute  ?  wherefore  these  regards  ? 
Not  from  the  naked  heari  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness.)    No,"  the  philosophic  priest 
Continued, "  tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pore ; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  lieaveo; 
The  other  that  empowen  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain, 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the 

Word, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  thei  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevalL 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  foster'd  and  maintainM; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathera,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  cstablish'd  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions ;  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed. 
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From  the  beginning,  bollow'd  out  and  scoop'd 
For  man's  affections ;  else  betniyM  and  lost. 
And  s'wallowM  up  'mid  deserts  infinite ! 
Tbia  is  the  genuine  coune,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse, 
The  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times. 
Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human ;  exercised  in  pain. 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordain'd, 
If  BO  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endleM  Joy.'* 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  CHITKCHirASD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

AacvMEirr. 

Poet's  address  to  the  state  and  church  of  England.  The 
psstor  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church. 
He  begins  his  narratlTes  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
love.  Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how.  The  lonely 
miner,  an  Instance  of  perseverance,  which  leads  by 
conuratt  to  an  example  of  abused  talents,  irresolution, 
and  weakness.  Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to  his 
own  case,  asks  for  an  instance  of  some  stranger,  whose 
dispositions  may  have  led  him  to  end  his  dajrs  here. 
Pksuv,  in  answer,  gives  an  account  of  the  harmonising 
Influence  of  solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  pdnci* 
ptee,  who  had  encountered  agitations  in  public  life* 
The  rule  by  which  peace  may  be  obtained  expressed, 
and  where.  Solitary  hints  at  an  overix)wering  fatality. 
Answer  of  the  pastor.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
from  his  nairatives.  Conversation  upon  thia  Instance 
of  an  unamiable  character,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
Contrasted  with  Uits,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  unguarded 
and  betrayed  love.  Insunce  of  heavier  guilt,  and  its 
consequences  to  the  offender.  With  this  instance  of  a 
marriage  contract  broken  is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi- 
dower, evidencing  his  faithful  afT^ction  towards  his 
deceased  wife  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  state  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Blade  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church: 
Foimded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented  j  by  the  bands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain'd. 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  &vour'4  land,  or  siushine  warms  her  soil. 
And  0,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers. 
And  spires  whose  *<  silent  finger  points  to  heaven ;" 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams, — ^may  ne'er 
That  tme  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest  and  the  dutrm 


Of  pious  sentiment  diflVised  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow— 

Upon  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things] 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility— on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturb'd ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguish'd  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

ThoroiJgbly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert ! 

To  meet  such  trial]  from  their  spiritual  sire. 

Degenerate;  who,  constrain 'd  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust  % 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied ; 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame. 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eam'd, 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received, 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating, — a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set, 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  jojrful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  groimd 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
F^alting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths ; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds, 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  Of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverencie  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppress'd  with  awe, 
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But  with  a  mild  and  soeial  cheerfulness, 
Then  to  the  solitary  tumM,  and  spake. 

"At  mom  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain. 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter^— in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitary  answer'd:  **  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect.    We  often  cross'd 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  tfa'  intruder  seem'd 
Fondfy  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept, 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  passM,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love }  and  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
Id  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  !*' 

The  vicar  smiled, 
<'  Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here:  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

«  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief  ?"  the  solitary  ask'd, 
"  Believe  it  not — oh  !  never  could  that  be  .'" 

**  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd, "  deeply  loved, 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected — yea  repell'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  taughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wean 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  ho  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ^— but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope. 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires  $ 
Iifot  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no  I 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete,-- 

<  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 

<  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine  i' 

**  Such  was  that  strong  concussion ;  but  the  man, 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate, 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchain 'd  tiy  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued      • 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickUoess  was  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek }  and  through  his  fraiae  itcRpt 

With  slow  mutation  unconcealable  i 

Such  universal  change  as  autumn  ioakes 

In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 

Discolour'd,  then  divested.    Tis  affirm *d 

By  poets  skill'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  contzoUM 

By  mastery :  and  the  good  man  lack'd  oot  friesdi 

Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 

A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteries  unversed. 

<  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  *  remit  a  while 

This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  mom 

Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods ; 

And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  edipwd. 

Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 

A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluckM  as  they  blow 

Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness, said  peace.' 

The  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  report 

How  hopelessly :  but  innocence  is  stTong^ 

An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 

A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  heaven. 

That  opeo^,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 

Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine ; 

And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 

To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  oflice 

By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 

To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore ; 

And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 

Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  pure 

Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread.*' 

« Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exdaim'd 
The  wanderer,  *<  I  infer  that  he  was  beal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.** 

«  You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had  been  lost 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regainM  i 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating  beaxt 
In  rest  establish'd  ;  and  the  Jarring  thoughti 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength^ 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,  request. 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized  $ 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain'd  ! 

"  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  tfacrs  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  were  foil'd— 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts. 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands, , 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unsecondod,  uncountcnanced  {  then,  as  time 
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E^assM  on,  while  itill  his  lonely  efforts  fbuad 
No  recompensey  deiided  $  tod  at  length. 
By  many  pitied ;  u  insane  of  mind ; 
By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  snbtenaoean  spirits  feeding  hope 
By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 
Hope  sifler  hope,  encouraged  and  destroy'd. 
But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 
The  fmits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years 
The  moaotain's  entrails  offer'd  to  his  view 
And  trembling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward. 
Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 
A  world,  his  rich  discovery  !  but  our  swain, 
A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gain'd, 
Proved  all  unable  to. support  the  weight 
Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  look'd 
With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought, 
Of  schemes  and  wishes ;  in  the  daylight  walk'd 
Giddy  and  restless  ;  ever  and  anon 
Quafi^d  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 
And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 
He  Taxiish'd ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 
The  path  remains  that  link'd  his  cottage  door 
To  the  mine's  mouth  ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track. 
Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side, 
Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 
This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  lain. 
Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 
Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away  | 
And  It  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event, 
The  Path  of  Perseverance." 

**  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaim'd  the  wanderer, 

"O! 
Do  Thou  direct  it  !•— to  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope, 
That  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
*  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  {' 
Grant  to  the  wise  hU  firmness  of  resolve !" 
<*  That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the 
priest, 
*'  Amid  the  noblest  relics,'  proudest  dust, 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh, 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  of  ^iit 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests  $ 
Him,  farther  off;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid  i 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls  !   He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'4 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray. 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usorp'd 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  experience  wears^ 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn. 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
Or  could  perform  I  a  zealous  actor— Ured 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier— sworn 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise— 

Such  was  he  j  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 

Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on ; 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage ; 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 

As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruflled  lake. 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf. 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He ; 

And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 

More  winningly  reserved !    If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice, 

'Twas  nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 

For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endows 

With  penonal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 

While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 

Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song, 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 

Were  be  and  his  attainments  overlook'd, 

Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes. 

Cherish M  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depart, 

Like  blighted  buds ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 

Before  the  sailor's  eye  {  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  i  or  augh* 

That  was  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 

Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  rites 

Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestow 'd. 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd. 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 

>Vithin  his  father's  gates«    Whence  came  he?— 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts,  ts 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew'd 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  iograte.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  saak  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  uccompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  touch'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  momeot-*who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  nterry-makiog  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchaia'd 
With  route  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fome  eclipsed^ 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 

20.2 
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Wlio  dictates  and  inipiiis  illusive  feats. 
For  knayish  purposes  \  The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  guilty  howers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment  i 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish 'd  the  report  \ — ^but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  ooneealM ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatch'd 
Though  from  another  sprung^— of  different  kindt 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  eould  not  cease  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  i 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  unblesty 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep." 
"  *Tis  strange,**  observed  the  solitary,  "strange. 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infeet  the  air  which  he  had  f^Iy  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.    He  coutd  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  he  must  have  fbimd 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-review'd, 
Self-eateehised,  8elf*punish*d.    Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reaeh'd. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ^" 

•^  Yes,*'  said  the  priest, "  the  genius  of  our  hills, 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  hire, 
£*en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy, 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find, 
Tn  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
CooM  I  discourse ;  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  tiie  pressure  of  their  several  fetes. 
Meeting  as  strangers.  In  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far  winding  vale,  remain 'd  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  tUs  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  uneseutcheon'd  privacy  interr*d 
Far  from  the  family  vault.    A  chieitain  one 
By  right  of  birth ;  within  whose  spotless  biettt 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  bom'd. 


He,  witib  the  foremost  whose  ImpaAicoes  bail*4 
The  Stuart,  landing  lo  resume,  by  foroe 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotiy  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavour'd  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled  $  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and  gain*d. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  groond* 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fix'd  his  milder  lo3ralty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  tk§y  placed  them  who  in  conecienee 

priied 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distemper'd  flood  of  public  life, 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine. 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  nol^  sooa 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  s^ 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness, 
When  he  had  crush 'd  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  attempts 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  j'et  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquish'd  whig,  beneath  a  bonr&w*d  name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  k»se,)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wihbi 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  posicss'd 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champions  i  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustain^ 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  i  no, — I  have  beard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  *mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  t^s,  they  fillM, 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmleu  strife  i 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  chuivb ; 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  othw,  that  their  dayi        , 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship  i 
And  if,  at  tiroes,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more.        , 
**  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthea'd  walks    ^ 
This  churchyard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  CSBS 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linkM 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  fail'd  t'  extend  its  sw«y 
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Over  both  minds,  when  thej  awhile  had  mark'd 
Tfie  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
.A^nd  breathed  its  soothing  air;  the  spirit  of  hope 
A^d  saintly  magnanimity  ;  that,  spuming 
ITbe  field  of  selfish  difference,  and  dispute, 
JLnd  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create, 
I>oth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred, 
l^hich  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim'd. 
Xheie  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,— seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting  place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect, 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
AVas  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wish'd 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  t'  accomplish  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder'd  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  th'  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  t  they  only  aim'd 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours, 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend.*'    At  these  words 
Thither  we  turn'd,  and  gathered,  as  we  read. 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
Time  flies  g  it  is  his  melancholy  task 
To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes^ 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
But,  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal !.  do  thou  serve  the  unit 
Of  timers  eternal  master,  and  that  peace 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed,** 
**  Smooth  Terse,  inspired  by  no  unletter'd  muse," 
Exclaim'd  the  skeptic, «  and  the  strain  of  Uiought 
Accords  with  nature's  language ;  the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
E'en  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow  men, 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by '  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'— cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rocky 
Their  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  tfaooghtsrto  comfort  them.   Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 
The  Tulture — the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals  ?   Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entail'd  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  tmthf  y 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  men 
Of  k)Dg  past  times^  nor  obsolete  In  outs. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  gray 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged }  conyert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre :-— give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tragic  muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  grt 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hiUs, 
The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afilicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

«  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer, « these  be 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establisb'd  and  im&iling  tn»t 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries ; — ^for,  if  faith  were  left  untried, 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — ^that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues— pioved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fashion 'd  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters :  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush'd^  peace. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"  «  Ah !  do  not  thfaik," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exelalni'd, 
**  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain/ 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ? — gain  of  what  ? — ^forwhom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-hetfrtedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim, 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else."  ' 

«  True,"  said  the  solitary,  *•  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced  t 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins ;  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  miod 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs, 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

«  Small  risk,"  «ld  I, 
«  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  tnrtfa 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  pndse. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface— almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  manUed  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  dalesmen  tmit 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departid  lives 
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oral  records  and  the  tileDt  hearty 
lository  faithful,  and  more  kind 
in  fondest  epitai^s :  for,  if  that  fail, 
lat  hoots  the  sculptnred  tomh  ?  and  who  can 
hlame, 

0  rather  would  not  enry,  men  that  feel 

s  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source, 
i  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 

1  general  humility  in  death  ? 

should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
m  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
;arth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
— ^in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
le  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
!0urting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
h  commendations  of  departed  worth ; 
diug,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  Uves, 
isch  domestic  charity  fulfiUM, 
I  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part, 
ugh  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails, 
}ng  those  fair  recitals  also  range, 
:hed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
1  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
ink  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
b  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
as  no  momentary  happiness 
lave  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
nvy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  ; 
ich  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
vil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
sre  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
h  resignation  {  and  no  jarring  tone 
udes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
mity  and  gratitude." 

*<  Thus  sanction'd," 
pastor  said,  <<  I  willingly  confine 
narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
ings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem, 
admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
mbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
red  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
r  images  before  your  gladden'd  eyes 
ature's  unambitious  underwood, 
flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
iak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
ill,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
1  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
a  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
uch  will  we  restrict  our  notice — else 
er  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
il,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
)IIy  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way, 
strength  to  persevere  and  to  support, 
energy  to  conquer  and  repel  ^— 
se  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul, 
ofttimes  not  unprofitably  shown 
le  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course  i 
th  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
le  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
t  in  fantastic  conqueror'^  roving  camp, 
nid  the  factious  senate,  unappall'd 
le  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows, 
re,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
woman  rests  in  peaee  s  surpasa'd  by  iew 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature  ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine  {  her  head  not  raised  to  bold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  earth, 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walk'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  e^es  ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light    While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'knid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Towcr'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfurtlMt'd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queco 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  sports. 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mlikd. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shunn'd  with  scorn. 
O !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthrall^ 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate ! 
Such  doom  was  her's ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efl^ce 
Those  brighter  images — by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memoiy,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  thmr  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish 'd,  nor  impair'd. 

**  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  jn  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life ; 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — ^by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppress'd,  in  shame  conceal'd— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  sh^  per£»B 
To  shake  the  burden  off  ?   Ah  !  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused— resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  hlessii^ 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care, 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day^i  gain. 

'*  Thus  all  was  re-establish 'd,  and  a  pile 
Constructedi  that  sufficed  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content  $ 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains — ^buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chain'd,— 
But  never  to  be  charm'd  to  gentleness ; 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

**  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay, 
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To  providence  submissive,  so  she  thought  i 

But  fretted,  vexM,  and  wrought  upon — almost 

To  aDger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 

Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxiog  power. 

As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 

She  pray'd,  she  moan'd — her    husband's    sister 

"watch'd 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs  s 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears !   *  And  must  she  rule,' 
This  wms  the  dying  woman  beard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  <  and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Sit  by  my  fire — possess  what  I  possess'd^ 
Tend  what  I  tended— calling  it  her  own !' 
Enough  ; — ^I  fear,  too  much.    One  vernal  evening. 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
I  well  remember,  while  I  pass'd  her  door, 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Tum'd  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
Roused  m«,  her  voice }  it  said,  *  that  glorious  star 
In  its  imtroufeled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'    She  is  safe. 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven  i 
rhough,  in  this  vale  remember'd  with  deep  awe  !" 


fhe  vicar  paused ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fix'd  in  the  churchyard  wall} 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 
Under  the  shade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

**  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screen'd  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ;— an  infant  there  doth  rest. 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
H  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  eonferr'd 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fiiirest  face  can  do  t 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gather'd  and  distain'd 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow  M  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

**  Ah !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man» 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness'd ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
There  by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave. 
Tea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
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Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Bllen's  tears 
Is  silent;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 
Who,*  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 
In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  aiis. 
Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind}  and  yet. 
By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 
The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 
Were  such  as  might  have  quicken'd  and  inspired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
What  time  the  hunter*8  earliest  horn  is  beard 
Startling  the  golden  hills.    A  wide  spread  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree  i 
Frhu  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  spri^tly  air,  ^ 

Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch'd  the  gromid 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided ;  but  this  praise, 
Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

**  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliverM  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  daneed. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow^-* 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  tow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  Lb  the  music  of  the  autumnal  whid 
Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart; — ^I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
<  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 
'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge  f 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge. 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  biii^« 
0  come  and  hear  him !  thou  who  hast  to  me 
Been  faithless,  bear  him,  though  a  lowly  ciettw 
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One  of  God*8  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wish'd  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  .*' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
Bedropp*d  with  tears.    Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource ; 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days. 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  bam. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky, 
Till  the  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 
*<  A  kindlier  passion  open*d  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  iook'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of— joy 
Far  livelier  than  bcwilderM  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harass'd  him — toiling  through  fearful  storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dayspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  rereal'd, 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    *  Till  this  hour,' 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  bearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  soften 'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Uttlook'd  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee. 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear. 
Who  bore  me, — and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  ; — 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  unfulfill'd. 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  retum. 
They  stay 'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infant  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlom ; 
Like  a  poor  singing  bird  from  distant  lands ; 
Or  a  choice  shrab,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Wtii  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house, 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adoms. 
Through  four  months*  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples  rose ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross 'd 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  A  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  means  {  so,  to  that  parent's  cue 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  office. 

Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpair'd ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  remored 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  nojus^ 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  do<Mn*d  to  feel; 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but- ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nsrse, 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforcel 
So  near  !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  !  twas  hard  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne — far  worse; 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will — that,  after  a  Vsease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days*  space. 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  ezclaim'd, 
Her  own — deserted  child .'   Once,  only  once, 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  f une ral  tnm ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  depiiture, 
*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sits 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weepisgi 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

*<  You  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot, 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps; 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  knelt 
In  the  broad  day — a  meful  Magdalene  ? 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail 'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  raourn'd  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child, 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  stiU  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd^not  to  remind  them  that  they  err'd ; 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd, 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's    breast:   in   vaifl  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapp'd. 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  could  see, 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languisbment 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevail'd  ;  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  fled; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused ; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  givtn 
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Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  ayuIM  ; 

For,  like  z  shadow,  he  was  passM  away 

From  Ellen's  thoughts }  had  perish'd  to  her  mind 

For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 

Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame. 

And  to  his  moral  being  appertain 'd: 

Hope  from   that   quarter  would,  I  know,  hare 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort  x  there  sh^  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need : 
There,  and,  as  seem'd,  there  only.    She  had  built, 
Her  food  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge } 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Haid  swept  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  long*d 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day ; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares, 
Ker  mind  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  peace  . 

And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought,' 
And  much  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me. 
As  to  a  spiritv^l  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  open'd  i  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek  saint  I  through  patience  glorified  on  earth ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  san-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine  \ 
May  I  not  mention — that,  within  those  walls. 
In  dae  obswvance  of  her  pious  wish. 
The  congregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?   Nor  was  that  oflSce  Tain. 
Much  did  she  suffer  i  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  o»  complaint. 
She  still'd  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
*■  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himsell' 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 

The  vicar  ceased}  and  downcast  looks  made 
known 
That  each  had  listen'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  Tenerable  Mend, 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Biargaret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  noted  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad. 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

sate; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene,  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  loye  of  truth,  and  lore 
Of  human  kind  !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying,  **  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  although  themeelves  have  err'd. 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart, 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
When,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  .'"    The  vicar  answered, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence, 
There  doth  he  rest    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world  i 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  hero  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad  t 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church. 
That  wears  a  took  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale. 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown  t  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died  i 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself) 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
**  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  from  her  grave.    Behold — ^upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  soHtary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undroopiog  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one, 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  filPd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  pnyer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer ) 
He  gives  it— the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
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Which  our  endeavoiut  have  refuted  to  till. 

And  hope  hath  neTer  water'd.    The  abode. 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths. 

E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adomM 

By  nature  only  i  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high  I  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall, 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide  s 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  daring :  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs— ^  l^ce. 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask'd  or  not, 

I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  sheltered  hives 

In  that  enclosure ;  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  dwelling  charms  me:  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  /)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  aight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within, 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    Thtie 

I  see  tike  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 

The  never-halting  time  j  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work, 

Which,  from  her  father's  honour'd  hand,  herself 

While  she  was  yet  a  littie  one,  had  leam'd. 

Bfild  man  I  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  i 

And  the  whole  house  seems  fill'd  with  gayety. 

Thiiee  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  giave 

I  tnni'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 


BOOK  VII. 

THE  CHUBCHYABD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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Impreaiion  of  these  nairatlTes  upon  the  author's  mind. 
Pasior  Invited  to  gWe  account  of  certain  graves  that  lie 
aparL  Clergyman  and  his  famll j.  Fortunate  influence 
of  change  of  situation.  Activity  In  extreme  old  afe. 
Another  cletiymant  a  ehancter  of  resolute  virtue.  La^ 


mentations  over  misdiiecied  applaneeb  Ii 

exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.  Elevated 

of  a  blind  man.  Reflection  upon  bli ndm 

ed  by  a  peasant  who  passes;  his  animal  checffaJIsMi 

and  careless  TiTacity.    He  occasions  a  digreaiai^   <! 

the  iall  of  beautiful  and  interesting  iiees.    A  feaaa  I 

infant's  grave.  Joy  at  ber  birili.   Sorrow  at 

ore.    A  youthful  peasant ;  his  patriotic  esu 

tingmished  qualities,  and  untimely  death. 

of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  pictoxe.    Soti 

how  afliKted.    Mosnment  of  a  knight.     Tradii^fs: 

concerning  him.    Peioration  of  the  wanderer  si   l^i 

tnnsitoriness  of  things,  and  the  levolutkMia  oC  •. 

Htnu  at  his  own  past  calUpg.    Thanhs  the 


While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  histonai 

pass'd, 
The  words  he  utterM,  and  tl^  scene  that  laj 
Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale. 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow. 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmanr,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listen'd  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlilDe  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  ancient  British  harp 
By  some  accomplished  master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tones. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honour'd  cIMef 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassion 'd  notes 
Of  the  time-hallow'd  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  power 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflow'd  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remain'd  tiiat  it  had  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thougibts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy\L 

*<  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I, "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool ; 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  lebool  ^ 

The  vicar  answered  z  •*  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  oonrse 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helpM 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guisa. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  yoor  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  moimtaiji^  bass 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waat». 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  seipenttne^ 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  liUle  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cotihge  from  ov  view,— though  I  dkeen 
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(Ye  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.    All  unembower'd 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage 
(  For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant 

**  Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  ivbich  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  cross'd ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived. 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung. 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells, 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
Thaty  i^ith  like  burden  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass'd 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wish*d-for  home. 
Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass. 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  ilowen, 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
A  -woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
E'en  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theira  had  been 
A  Rierry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest  $ 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropp'd,  to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gather'd  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
*  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand 

charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  f 
Or  are  they  strollers,  fumish'd  to  enact 
Fair  Roeamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
And,  by  that  whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portray*d 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march*d  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  &ce 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 
From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode. 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom :  oftener  still, 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  { 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell, 
With  undiminished  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

"  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild  % 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  cbeck'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind  $ 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  reeource  and  fcheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games  j 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl; 

Had  eaniM  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  tEe  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

"  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revell'd  long, 
FrolickM  industriously,  a  simple  clerk. 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sickened.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  turn'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry. 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home  | 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed :  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  bouse 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will. 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  compell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proufl 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford, 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  retum'd 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm  $ 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theira 
A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  oh ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten'd  by  the  matron's  can. 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds ; 
Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain  plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors  j 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool, 
Bnt  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  dajrs, 
Cover'd  the  smooth  hlue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor^  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced: 
Meanwhile  the  unsedenlary  master's  hand 
Wa9  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  form'd 
In  youth,  and  sanction 'd  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  tee 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Screen*d  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain 'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold. 
Anger  and  indignation  :  still  he  loved 
Tlie  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends : 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  this  $ 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
*<  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear'd :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch'd  the  fields  t  not  twice  had  £U1'd 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  the  greedy  viiitiog  was  closed, 


And  the  lone  privileged  house  left 

As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  plague 

Had  been  among  them  ;  all  was  gentle  deatb^ 

One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 

A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 

Sweet,  perfect — ^to  be  wish'd  for  !  save  that  bcre 

Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  tcsz: 

Like  harshnesb, — that  the  old  gray-headed  sire. 

The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — surviTed 

When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  son. 

His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift. 

His  little  smiliDg  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

*<  *  All  gone,  all  vanish 'd !  he  deprived  and  feirc 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?*  we  said,  and  mesed 
In  sad  conjectures — *  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hoars 
With  music  ?'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to  toacb 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skilL) 
*  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  ranain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind 
E'en  to  the  last !'    Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious :  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment    Like  a  shadow  throws 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  be  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so. 
Their  lenieqt  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  his  (ricod 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  "  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish, — and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess'd  i 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.    Far  from  as 
Be  the  desire — ^too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 

I  Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament, 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  Justly  due* 
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:  yon,  sir,  know  that  in  a  neighbouring  vale 
wriest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
1  to  the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
tired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
reason,  honourablj  effaced  by  debts 
lich  her  poor  treasure  bouse  is  content  to  owe, 
d  conquest  over  her  dominion  gainM, 
which  her  firowardness  most  needs  submit 
this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 
ainat  all  trials ;  industry  severe 
d  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 
tm  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
at  might  be  deem*d  forbidding,  did  not  there 
I  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
abearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
id  resolution  competent  to  take 
It  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
il  that  her  holy  customs  recommend,  . 
3d  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe, 
eaching,  administering,  in  every  work 
:  bis  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
'  worldly  intercourse  twtxt  man  and  man, 
nd  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 
rith  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crown'd." 
«<  Doubt  can  be  none,"  the  pastor  said,  *<  for  whom 
his  portraiture  is  sketched.    The  great,  the  good, 
he  well  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
hese  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne, 
[onour  assumed  or  given ;  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
iir  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
^servedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
n  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 
lehind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Vhich  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
knd,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit  t 
Tither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
^ill  be  convey'd.    An  unelaboiate  stone 
tfay  cover  him  $  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
V  century  shall  bear  his  name  pronounced, 
iVith  images  attendant  on  the  sound  t 
Then,  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
[n  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
^o  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
rhan  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  P 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade  I 

Mast  tune  his  pipe,  Insiduously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  f 
Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallow 'd  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore. 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  chaim  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'ir  field. 


Hamlet,  and  towji ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought .'  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid, 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted  $  not  for  him 
Murmur 'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 
RocKiogthe  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture:  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  be  moved 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers^.    For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  nor  flock  be  own'd : 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bora  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  be  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remain'd  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family. 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fell'n. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  house,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire,-— 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice, 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabsrt^d  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;  refresh'd  his  thoughts ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit :  and  bestow'd 
Upon  bis  life  an  outward  dignity 
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Which  all  acknowtodged.    The  dark  winter  nigfat. 

The  f  tonny  day,  bad  each  ito  own  resource  $ 

Song  of  the  mutes,  sage  historic  tale, 

Science  severe,  or  w<xd  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  jost. 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secore. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  compUintt 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  %  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles, 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  short  stepe 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unarobitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear, 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandeiing  breeze, 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o*er  bis  peaceful  grave. 

"  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things .' 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  .* 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate, 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained  % 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  I 
But,  timely  wamM,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear. 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace  I  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
£nrich*d  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind  i 
The  oceap  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  I  see  him  $  how  his  eyeballs  roll'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair*d. 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought, 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Piscoursed  of  natural  or  moral  trath 


With  eloquence,  and 

That,  in  his  pretence,  bunbler  knowledge  sioed 

Abash'd,  and  tender  |Hty  ovcnwed.** 

**  A  nohle,  and,  to  uniefiectkig 
A  marvellous  spectacle,**  the 
**  Beings  like  these  present !    Bat  pxoof 
l^pon  the  earth  that  focnities  which  seem 
Extinguish'd,  do  not,  tkertfore^  cease  to  he. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powos  of  sensi 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  akme 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  maj  win. 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  k>ve 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th'  imagination  may  be  givm 
A  tjrpe  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ;  | 

How,  likewise,  under  suflTerance  divine. 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  dcafli, 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  quell'd. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see. 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  ttoat  tiie  blind  have  flow^ 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  lyxe  ;  ' 

And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ?** 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portray'd,  I  guess  not ;  but  it  chaacel 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  amy 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 
"Here,"  said  the  pastor,  «do  we  muse,  ui 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death :  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  timber  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls^  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  solitary  spake : 
'<  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  nature's  impress— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  and  shicwd. 
His  gestures  note  \  and  hark .'  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The  pastor  answered :  **  You  have  read  him  wcIL 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  bis  store 
With  sUent  increase ;  summers,  winters— pest, 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose  ( 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow *d 
With  foresight  i  hears,  too,  every  Sahbath<day, 
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le  Christian  promiie  with  attentive  ear  i 
»r  -will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  heaven 
sject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him, 
tiongh  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 
I  grove  or  pasture — cheerfulness  of  soul, 
roRi  trepidation  and  repining  free, 
o^v  many-  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
poD  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
ess  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his ! 
**  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due, 
t  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth*' 
Said  the  good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
'owards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill, 
^  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
a  works  of  havoc  ;  taking  from  these  vales, 
De  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments, 
ull  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
'all  ash  tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed, 
Q  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks ;     ^ 
/ight  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
L  veil  of  glory  for  th'  ascending  moon  { 
Lnd  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp'd, 
Lnd  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
ilie  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
«aunch'd  into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
ler  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
rhe  loftiest  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
>r  forest,  fetch'd  the  enormous  axletree 
rbat  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 
lnd  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
lontent  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
fhe  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength, 
f  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 
\>mong  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
1  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast 
3ut  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
rhat  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
IVithin  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
^n  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
Al  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
rhe  flcece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm, 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
And  the  lord's  oak,— would  plead  their  several 

rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate: 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
And,  like  the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  destroyer  in  his  turn  must  fall. 

**  Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again } 
From  age,"  the  priest  continued,  *<tuni  your 

thongbts ; 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drops, 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side ;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceaaed 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole  i 
And  10  aekaowledged  with  a  timuloai  joy 


Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  beard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

"  The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summon'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  girl. 
From  cups  repjenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noiBe^ 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace^ 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  > 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music .'  hourly  heard  that  name ; 
Full  blest  he  was,  *  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  *  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for;  oh !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolatiog  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd, 
kange  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  pcrdumce 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine — at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously. 
Raised  in  the  tbnder  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewara'd. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight. 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  grave. 
«  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year, 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound> 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  M  precious  as  my  own !    Green  hert» 
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Maj  creep  (I  wish  that  the7  would  loftly  creep) 
Over  thy  hut  abode,  and  we  may  poM 
Remioded  lets  imperioosly  of  tbee  t 
The  ridge  itself  may  tink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abjrss,  and  be  no  more  i 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leaTe  onr  hearts, 
Thy  image  disappear  I 

**  The  moimtyn  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  nnfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  automnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  i  and  ye  may  have  mark'd. 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn. 
How  she  her  statkm  doth  adorn ;  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  £eet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear  i 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  array'd  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods, 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil*d  in  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  aweet-breathM  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discover'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  unpediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  si^t. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpretending  valley.    How  the  ooit 
Whizz'd  from  the  stripling's  arm  \    If  touch'd  by 

him, 
Th'  inglorioue  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve. 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  leam'd 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admintion  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved ; 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere. 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

"  From  Gallia's  coaat  a  tyrant  hurl'd  bis  threats ; 
Our  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice 
That  fiU'd  her  plains,  that  reach'd  her  utmost  shores, 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  beard, — ^To  arms ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
That  flashM  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot, 
VHiere,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  leam 
The  rudiments  of  war;  ten — hardy,  strong. 
And  valiant  \  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief^ 


And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  ibrth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  £ace  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  lecmly  pride  ; 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet. 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  y^ct  bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease  ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holyday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sonshiike  left. 

**  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  some  leisure  hoar, 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  shade 
Among  bis  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  discourse, 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  *  Here  fiovs,' 
Thus  would  be  say,*  the  Rhine,  that  fanMras  stron! 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  sea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm. 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles ; 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Tnris  ;  obsen 
His  capital  city  !*    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  liopes  and  fcnn 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely  la^ 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission.    <  Here  bdaold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land ; 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow !' 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling  tuov, 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  Helvetia's  rights,— 
Ah,  not  in  vain !— or  those  who,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 
When  he  had  risen  alone !    No  hravcr  youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua  %  or  appear'd  in  aims 
When  grove  was  fell'd,  and  altar  was  cast  down, 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  aonl-inflamed. 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatiy." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  rose. 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.    Instincti?e^ 
His  steps  we  follow 'd  ;  and  my  voice  exclaim^ 
<*  Power  to  th'  oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.    O !  the  cuise, 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divioest  thoughts. 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deeds. 
And  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  stiaita 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mix'd,  astonishment  with  scorn !" 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased, 
The  pastor  said,  **  So  Providence  is  served; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  bath  not  power  to  piock 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  ? 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outiageoui  wxDOf  tbesnficierowa* 
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Klurope,  through  all  her  habitable  seats, 
Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  slill 
liljcist,  as  pag&n  temples  stood  of  old, 
By  very  horror  of  their  impious  rites 
I^reserved  i  arc  sulTer'd  to  extend  their  pride, 
X^ike  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 
j:>arkentng  the  sun.    But  less  impatient  thoughts, 
^nd  love  *  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 
Tbis  hallow *d  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 
A,  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 
A.  peasant  youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 
I<«o  higher  name ;  in  whom  our  country  sbow'd. 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease. 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  trlt| 
Kngland,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 
In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 
Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 
No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust: 
Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

*«  One  summer's  day— a  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — ^from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  foUow'd,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 
The  red  deer,  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 
Return 'd  with  sinews  weaken'd  and  relax'd. 
This  generous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self, 
Plunged — 'mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flock— 
Into  the  chilling  flood. 

**  Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him  that  selfsame  night ;  and  through  the 

space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatch'd  away,  his  comades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue; 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
From  some  conunanding  eminence  had  look'd 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  bath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears,  that  wept  not  then  $  nor  were  the  few 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  diiturb'd  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave  $ 
And  distant  mountains  echo'd  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  !" 

The  pastor  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye  i 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response, 
Sent  by  the  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land. 
The  spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power. 
Its  rights  and  virtues — ^by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorkl  words. 
The  pining  solitary  tnm'd  aside. 
Whether  tbiongh  manly  instinct  to  coneeal 


Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek  $  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen. 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  bis  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees. 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots, 

Ar«  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock. 

To  endure  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaim'd,  **  The  sagest  antiquarian's  eye 

That  task  would  foil ;"  then,  letUng  fall  his  Toice 

While  he  advanced,  thus  spake:  "  Tradition  tells 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 

And  fix'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 

*Ta  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach'd  this  deep  recess, 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  queen, 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  eeen. 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  bis  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tnm'd. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  rest 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield. 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed, 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravell'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.    Here  the  warrior  dwelt  i 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own, 

Or  kindred,  gatber'd  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gonei 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things. 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanish'd,  which  the  knight 

Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  arch 

Myself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  bis  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge: 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length— 
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Snt  Altmxd  iBnmre,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  ttiU  extant,  in  a  wraath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear'^ounding  and  hannonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

<*  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies,*' 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderor  pensively  exclaim'd, 
**  All  that  this  world  is  proud  oL  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither*d  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
VHio,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  rankSy 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old, 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirm'd 
And  reconfirmed — are  scoflPd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim*d :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  in  wraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need ; 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists  t 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main, 
Tet,  0 !  how  disproportion'd  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds ! 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  here  Interred, 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  $ 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast    A  memorable  age  I 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sail'd 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautifuL 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequester'd  glen, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  xoof, 
And  old  religious  house— pile  after  pile  i 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 


*  The  "  transit  gloria  mundi"  is  finely  ezpraMed  in 
the  InuPoducUon  to  the  finindatlon  charten  oT  some  of  the 
ancient  abbeys.  Some  expreaiiona  here  used  are  uken 
fiom  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's  FumesSi  the  trao8la« 
tton  of  which  Is  as  follows  : 

**  Considering  every  day  the  uncertainty  of  lUe,  that  the 
roses  and  flowers  of  kings,  emperon,  and  dukes,  and  the 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay;  and 
that  all  things,  with  an  unlaterrapted  coutmi  tend  to  diSs 
iolaUon  and  death :  1  therefore,'%c 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hour  m 

come; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gntitndc. 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ^ 
Benevolence  is  mild  s  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  foToe, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability,  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  madden'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  "as  that   courteccs 

knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lanee  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty,)  I  too  shall  be  doom'd 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect    But  enough ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love  $  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 


BOOK  VHL 
THE  PARSONAGE. 

ASOUlCtNT. 

Pastor*s  apprehensions  that  he  might  have  detained  h^ 
audiion  too  long.  InvJuUon  to  his  hooae.  Solrtair 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  wanderer;  and  aoae- 
what  playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  iiiof- 
rant  prafesiion  and  that  of  the  knightretrant ;  whkb 
leads  to  wanderer's  giving  an  account  of  chances  in  ibe 
country  from  the  manufacturing  spirit.  FavoormH'* 
effects.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  chiefly  a*  r. 
has  affected  the  humbler  classes.  Wanderer  aMPits 
the  hoUowneas  of  all  national  grandeur  if  unaupr«cted 
by  moral. worth;  gives  inaunces.  Physical  scieoc^ 
unable  to  support  itself.  LamenuitioDS  over  an  tjctm 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler  claa^^ 
of  society.  Picture  of  a  child  employed  in  a  cutioo- 
mill.  Ignorance  and  degradation  of  children  ainoa^ 
the  agricultural  population  reviewed.  ConvemutiQ 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  invitation  fiom  the  pasur. 
Path  leading  to  his  house.  Its  appearance  described 
His  daughter.  His  wife.  His  son  (a  boy>  enters  with 
his  companion.  Their  happy  appearance.  The  wan- 
derer, how  affected  by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  priest 
Fail'd  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said, 
<'  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  commenced 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  himible  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well  $  the  end  is  gain*d ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  bestow'd 
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Lnd  patieiit  listomog,  thtnks  accept  from  me. 
iafe,  death,  eteroity !  momentotis  themes 
ite  they,  and  might  demand  a  aeraph's  tongue, 
¥ere  they  not  equal  to  their  own  sqpport  i 
Ind  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Jonld  do  them  wrong.    The  nnivenal  fonns 
)f  hiunan  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this, 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view  i 
ife  wish'd  for  act  and  circmnstance,  that  make 
Fhe  Individual  known  and  understood  t 
fknd  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
Prom  what  the  place  afibrded  have  been  giren  $ 
rhough  apprehenifons  cross'd  me  that  my  zeal 
To  bis  might  well  be  liken *d,  who  unlocks 
K  cabinet  with  gems  or  pictures  stored, 
^d  draws  them  forth— soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  thje  last,  - 
Till  the  spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhiblter  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
But  let  us  hence  .'  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there — " 

At  tiiis  the  solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake ; 
**  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  Uea 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  tunes. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change  . 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought, 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body«>bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Tet,  by  the  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  traced  with  some  resemblance.    Errant  those. 
Exiles  and  wanderers— and  the  like  are  these ; 
Who  with  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale. 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect, 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  lefisure  to  observe, 
While  soUtttde  permits  the  mind  to  feel  j 
Instructs  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self, 
For  grateful  converse ;  and  to  these  poor  men 
(As  I  have  heard  you  boas^with  honest  pride) 
Nature  is  bountiful,  where'er  they  go ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men  :  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree. 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  intercourse :  apt  agents  to  expel. 
By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts, 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 


Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given  i  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  fonguage  (  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring ; 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  P" 
**  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  "  they  who 
gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  'Us  gone  $ 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land. 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day, 
Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  jrouth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville ; 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  faintly  marir'd,  the  horse-trade  wiM. 
And  formidable  length  of  plasby  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished^— swallow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  ;*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  Fran  the  geim 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest,— spread  through   spack»tt 

tracts 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 

*  In  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
collect, with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  In  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  tite  excellent  and  amiable  Djer  has 
given  of  the  iofluencea  of  manufacturing  lodtiscry  upMi 
the  face  of  this  isUnd.  He  wrote  at  a  Ume  when  machi- 
nery Was  first  beginning  to  be  introdnced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from  it  nothing  but 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
ful effects  arising  out  of  an  Itl-rogulated  and  ezcesBive 
application  of  powers  to  admirable  in  themselves. 
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Or  diMppemriag;  triomph  that  prodtinu 
How  much  tb«  mild  diicctrest  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliaoce  with  these  new-born  arts ! 
Henee  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — hence  the  thoict 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world'k  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  smn 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays  $ 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  Tofee 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle. 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace.    . 

**  And  yet,  O  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watch'd,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  Irom 

taint ! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th'  indignant  power  to  justify  herself} 
Tea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
For  England's 'bane.     When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,*'  the  wanderer  thus  express'd 
His  recollections,  "  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  tiie  firmament  oi  heaven 
Glitter — ^but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  $ 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  uunatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes, 
Breaks  from  a  many-window 'd  fabric  huge ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day : 
And,  as  they  issue  tmm  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offer'd  up 
To  gain — the  master  idol  of  the  realm — 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  burn'd  continually, 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they  { 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 


That  there  should  past  a  momciit  of  the  year. 
When  in  their  land  th*  Almigfaty^  aerrin 

**  Triumph  who  will  in  these  pro&oer  xitn 
Which  we,  a  generation  ■elf-eztoU'd, 
As  zealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency  i  yet  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter.    I  rejoice, 
Measurin^^  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers. 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  eompellM 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  stren^hen'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain'd. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need  ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  gloiy  ics^. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
T3rre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  wa^es. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Sjrracnse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosophy,  whoBe  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropp'd 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfuliicss  !" 

When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  words  had 
iall'n, 
I  said,  *<  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  f 
0 1  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer  s 
That  made  the  yery  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detain'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roll'd  round  ?" 
**  Fled !"   was  the  wanderer's    passionate  re- 
sponse, 
**  Fled  utterly  !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month — 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
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ato  an  instrument  of  deadlj  bane 

'or  those,  who,  yet  untempted  to  forsake 

*he  simple  occupations  of  their  sires, 

^rink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 

Vith  lip  almost  as  pure.    Domestic  bliss. 

Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

low  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  man*s  heart  j 

«  !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 

^he  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 

^he  mother  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 

'o  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe  $ 

lo  daughters  round  her  busy  at  the  wheel, 

t£  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 

)f  household  occupation  j  no  nice  arts 

)f  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 

V^here  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride  \ 

fothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 

lothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command } 

The  father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 

lis  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 

^o  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  sons ; 

dlers  perchance  they  were,  but  in  his  sight ; 

(reathing  fresh  air,'and  treading  the  green  earth  | 

i'ill  their  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased, 

7e*er  to  return !  That  birthright  now  is  lost 

Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture, — ^unfeeling  thought, 

Lnd  false  as  monstrous  !    Can  the  mother  thrive 

(y  the  destruction  of  her^nocent  sons  ? 

n  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Hocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

rhe  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  np 

The  infant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

ts  very  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad, 

Vhether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 

lnd  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected — even  to  love 

>f  her  dull  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 

),  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

I  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

'ix'd  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep, 

Vithout  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd ! 

le  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not, 

Vnd  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  tuma, 

s  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Lmong  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods ; 

)r  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east, 

^uiet  and  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 

)f  his  attainments  .'  no ;  but  with  the  air 

''anning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

iis  raiment  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes, 

)r  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  Up  pale, 

iis  respiration  quick  and  audible  ; 

lnd  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

•*rom  out  those  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 

^lantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form, 

s  that  the  countenance}  and  such  the  port, 

)f  no  mean  being  P    One  who  should  be  clothed 

rVith  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  j 

iVho,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime,  from  present  purity  and  joy  ? 

rhe  limbs  increase,  but  liberty  of  inind 

J  gone  for  ever ;  this  organic  frame, 

3o  joyful  in  her  motioni ,  is  beeome 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead ; 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in-  the  breeze. 
The  gentle  visitations-of  the  sun. 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?" 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  exclaim'a, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young. 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint  i 
Then,  if  there  were  not  in  our  far-famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large ; 
Yet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  cnucy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  fear  t 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  iunbuint 

brows. 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outjstretch'd  han4 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found  i 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave  i 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts, 
Fonthe  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred, 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground, 
Purloin'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  *tnid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed ; 
And  spin — and  pant— and  overhead  again. 
Wild  pursuivants  I  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
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Or  bounty  tint,  and  eTciy  face  that  smiled 

EncouragemeDt,  hath  eeased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vaiprants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves. 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  train *d 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  io  the  field. 

The  bread  they  eat    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

<  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning^ ." 

Forgive  roe  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  of  no  finer  frame:  his  joints  are  stiff; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear,     , 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 

Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  biow ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  stnnge  i 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-iow, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheath'd  in  ice  ? 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  tax'd  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce :  his  spade  and  hoe-^ 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway;  his  country's  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  done  for  him  ?  And  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninform'd  ae  he  f 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man. 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  address'd :  and  to  the  thou^ts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew'd. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall, 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought, 
Is  here,  how  grateful  this  impervious  screen ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  maf k'd  the  line,  and  strewn  the  surface  o'er 


With  pure  cemlean  gravel  from  the  faei^ti 
Fetch'd  by  the  neighbouring  brook.  Aeroas  the 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps  s 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  greefi 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashion'd  to  uBite» 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 
The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of  prmycx. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoin'd 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  £ur. 
The  mansion's  self  display 'd ;  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.    We  paused  t*  admire 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone  ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dweOisg 

rose. 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowen 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adoxn'd  ; 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue. 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouch'd  (the  pictore  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  lad  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  mount 
Crown 'd  by  its  antique  summer  house,  descends. 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honour'd  friend. 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  pnnnpt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request  ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  8|Hu«d 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  ^udenee  ttusti 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climet. 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride. 
And  that  fiill  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this, 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impeitial  hieeM 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  anmne 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own. 
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That  charm  all  ejes.    80  bright,  so  fair,  appeared 
This  goodly  matron,  sbiniag  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast. 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  midday  hours  with  desultory  talk  j 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowM,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  bis  happier  days ; 
And,  in  the  various  conversation,  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part: 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learn 'd  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill, 
I'pon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  unsupprcssM 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale. 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 
In  softened  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance — diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain  1 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.    "A  blessed  lot  is  yours  !*' 
The  words  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them ;  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
Appear'd,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  guess 'd,  in  field, 
And  by  the  river's  margin,  whence  they  come. 
Anglers  elated  with  unusual  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
Bounded — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
Between  hu  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Laige  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts; 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  draggM; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  dotii  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride} 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed } 
Dead — ^but  not  sullied  or  deform *d  by  death. 
That  seemM  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  0,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare. 
His  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  fpeed, 
And,  at  the  selfMme  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited  I  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken 'd  f    She,  whose  countenance  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 

E'en  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved :  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten 'd  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  I  knew. 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  return 'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-earo'd  meal; 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resign 'd  fheir  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
ListenM  with  readier  patiejice  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  vuice  had  ceased,]  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

AKOUMBNT. 

Wanderer  asserts  thai  an  active  principle  pervades  the 
uai  verae.  lis  noblest  seat  the  human aoul.  How  llveiy 
this  principle  ia  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  In 
old  age  of  looking  buck  upon  childhood.  The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privileges  uf  age  asserted.  Theae  not  to 
be  looked  for  generally  but  under  a  Just  government. 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  from  being 
considered  as  a  mere  insinimenu  Vicious  inclinations 
are  best  kept  under  by  giving  good  onra  an  oppoitunlty 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  multitudes  de> 
plored,  from  want  of  due  respect  to  this  truth  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  in  society.  Former  conversation 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer's  opinions  art  in  a  clearer 
light.  Genuine  principles  of  equality..  Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humblest.  Happy  state  of  the  two 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  of  national  education  established  universally 
by  government.  C  lurious  eflfecis  of  this  lltrelold.  Wan- 
derer breaks  off.  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De- 
scription of  scenery  and  amusements.  Orand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts  wiih  ancient 
barbarism  the  presnnt  appearance  of  the  scene  befoie 
him.  The  change  ascribed  to  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
to  his  flock,  living  and  dead.  Oratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Return  over  the  lake.  Farting  whh  the  soli- 
tary.   Under  what  circumstanceB. 

"To  every  form  of  being  is  assign 'd," 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
"An  activt  principle : — howe*er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationaiy  locki^ 
The  moving  waters,  and  th'  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  miz'di 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  th«  univene  i 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know ;  and  yet  is  reToreneed  least. 
And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 
Iti  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  lobb'd  of  this 
Her  lole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  alio  {  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire  s  we  see  by  the  glad  light. 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity, 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — ^nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshen'd  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears  { 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song, 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allow'd. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Yet  have  1  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age. 
As  of  a  final  EMmeNCC,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
Id  awful  sovereignty — a  place  of  power-^ 
A  throne,  that  may  be  liken*d  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread : 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below. 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumber'd  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  nof  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Hot  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these, — 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterr'd. 
**And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removal  tranqnil  though  sevoct 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  vtter  loss  t 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 

Fresh  power  t'  commune  with  the  invisible  worlds 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude :  whose  doom  it  is 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

**  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect ; 
Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toil ; 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  afibid 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all  ; 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  emmie. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e'en  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  Uys  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  turnM 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ'd 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  sou] 
Perverted  thus,  but* weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  f    Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  bands  we  dare 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  tis  known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  Uiemselves  become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  being  moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"Then,"  said  the  solitary,  "by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  tiieur  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do:  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid  i 
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Or  Tsilher,  let  as  say,  how  least  observed, 
Siovr  -vriih  most  quiet  and  most  silent  death, 
'Witla  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Til'  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine 
And  their  immortal  soul  may  waste  away.'* 

Tlie   sage  rejoin 'd,  **I  thank  you;  you  have 
spared 
My  voiee  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A.  "^wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  little  one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serviog  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
"We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree  | 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed. 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  Injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrallM 
IMid  thorns  and  brambles;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 
Though  with  her  plumes  impairM.    If  they,  whose 

souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  mexry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
Which  it  sustajn'd.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
Were  tum'd  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  followed  and  too  far; 
To  victims,  which  the  mercifal  can  see 
Kor  think  that  they  are  victims ;  tum'd  to  wrongs? 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer  we  become ; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
Lastly,  I  mourn  M  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favour'd  ground, 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love ; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
Possess'd  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind. 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 
'*Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  1 
And  whence  that  difference  ?  whence  bat  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endow'd 
With  the  same  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fiz'd. 
And  th'  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 


Fix*d  within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense. 

E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears  | 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be 

deem'd 
The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers} 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rale, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts. 
No  mystery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,—* 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  th'  injustice  grieving)  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

"  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden 'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e'en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school : 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy, 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  ran  and  shout 
Idle,— but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  !    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both  s  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  pastor  here  he  tum'd, 
**  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours. 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  folfillM, 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content 
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With  what  Heaven  gnnti,  and  die,  in  peace  of 

mind, 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  leut,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reeerves  for  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time. 
That  in  itself  may  tenninate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back, 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.*' 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  ezclaim'd, 
*(  0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  loi'dly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  uf  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — ^who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroU'd, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  address'd. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  \  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
Th'  unquestionable  good ;  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force. 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurr'd 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

«  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


*  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  aflbrds  marvellotis  facilities 
for  carrying  this  into  efltet ;  and  It  is  impossible  to  over 
rate  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  homani^  from 
the  universal  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
enlightened  and  consciemioos  goveriimeitti 


Long-reverenced  titlea  cast  away  as  weeds  { 

Laws  overturn 'd ;  and  territory  split. 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes. 

Which,  eve  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shalter'd  and  destroy'd. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  isles 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible  : 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  breeds 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. — 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — ^hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possess'd. 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  train  \L 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  $  and  genuine  piety  descend. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

*<  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordain 'd  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew  ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth  i 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
Oh  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or.bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward* 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
**  Chan^  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  perform'd. 
This  land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  effect. 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues :  Irom  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results! 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  Centre,  British  lawgivers  { 
Ah !  sleep  not  there  in  shame  I    Shall  wisdom*^ 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
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And  alkali  tbe  venerable  halls  ye  fiU 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good  { 
TraasfiBr  not  to  fntniity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.    Your  country  most  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  e'en  now, 
No-Wy  'When  oppression,  like  th*  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretch'd  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
Tbe  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  inrests 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act  $ 
New,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Sho^  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given !" 
Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air, 
The  sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
^  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope ;  and  see — beyond— 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
Breathes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
Beneath  her  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together  :  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flosh'd  with 

joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  bills 
She  vaoished,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer* 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mate  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !    Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  &ir  world  t 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 
"Ah  !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle ; 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
The  lady  whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gaxed 
Gather'd  together,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
**  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things,. 
Cau(^t  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
K'en  as  he  sect  i  hot  when  his  voice  hath  oeased. 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now, 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright. 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours. 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  j 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 

Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  hi^  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us.— 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest. 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade. 

And  each  resign 'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seized. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour ;  grateful  task  ! — ^to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art ; 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 

"  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  fiiS|^ 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

**  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I, "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."   Cultured  slopes, 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scatter'd  groves. 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined. 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray 'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  1 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised. 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance  s 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordain'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich 'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  and  there 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  fragrant  herb. 
Laanch'd  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skhnin'e 

the  lake ; 
With  shouts  we  roused  the  echoes :  stiller  sounds 
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The  lovely  girl  supplied,  a  simple  song, 

Whose  low  tones  reach'd  not  to  the  distant  rocks 

To  he  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 

Into  oar  hearts,  and  charm'd  the  peaceful  flood. 

R^)aciousl7  we  gather'd  flowery  spoils 

From  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  each  hu^^ 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves. 

And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield  j  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
<*  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish, 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach. 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this, 
Whose  ends  are  gain*d  ?    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  !*' 

This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  th6  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  mores:  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep, 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursue  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and  as  we  clomb, 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  m^esty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world. 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied, 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  couch'd 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T*  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget. 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind !    Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state, 
Attain'd  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light — 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veUM 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — aloft  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds. 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Throu^  their  ethereal  texture^  had  become 


Vivid  as  fire— «louds  separately  poised. 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  forms 
Scatter'd  through  half  the  circle  of  the  tkjr; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  em^ 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  o(  gloxy 
They  had  imbi])ed,  and  ceased  not  to  reoeiTe. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  ude 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle, — diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space^— 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd : — 

"Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  d^rees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deignM 
To  furnish ;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself^ 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaTeo, 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  hxunble  creatures,  here  convened. 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be-— divested  at  th'  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number ;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
O I  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law, 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book. 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  bear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey  $ 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good  !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  mark'd. 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas .'  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still  | 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detain'd. 

«  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask. 
Shall  it  endure  ?    Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dosunion,  wide  as  earth. 
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And  ne'er  to  fril  ?    Shall  that  bleat  day  arxire 
When  they,  whoae  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  lire 
Stndioua  of  mutual  benefit ;  and  he. 
Whom   morning  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 

Aowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happy  in  himself  ?    The  law  of  faith. 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
FuIfillM,  the  hope  accomplish'dt  and  thy  praise 
fie  suog  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

**  Once,*'  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake, 
On  us  the  venerable  pastor  tum'd 
His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  heaven, 
**  Once,  while  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
Ud beard,  the  savage  nations  bow'd  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashion *d,  to  promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove, 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there^ 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods. 
Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided   by  wild  winds,   the  groans   and 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offerM  up  t'  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is. 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
Bedimm'd  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
Bjr  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 
Exultingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host  i 
Or  to  Andates,  female  power !  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
Th'  appearances  of  things !     From  such,  how 

changed 
Th'  existing  worship  !  and  with  those  compared. 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 
So  wide  the  diflTerence,  a  willing  mind. 
At  this  affecting  hour,  might  almost  think 
That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man, 
Was  raised  again ;  and  to  a  happy  few, 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 
Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left— the  other  gain'd  ?— O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
Caird  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  carat  forgotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls ! 


For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

GatherM  together  on  the  green  hill  side. 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have 

made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  ray  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  eartti 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance ; 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains ; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top ; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hush'd ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still ; 
They  see  the  ofiering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice — 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent }  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  !*' 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course, 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain'd 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault, 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear'd 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darken'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain 'd 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tree 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar's  door 
Was  reach *d,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps  $ 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell ; 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    *< Another  sun,'* 
Said  he,  **shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part,— 
Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more  { 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  b  yours  to  give, — 
And  season  favonn." 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought  i  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind. 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defieeti  i 
How  far  tkoM  ening  notions  were  lefonn'd  % 
And  whether  aught,  ef  tendsncj  ai  good 
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Aa4  tmn.  Cram  f wtlwr  IstcfeoBrw  gawd  i 
TU»--(if  dcliglMiyJ  boptt,  tf  YmttsAan^ 
laipfire  tile  teripM  wng,  aod  (irsUc  bean* 
Chtriflh,  aod  kftjr  mindf  sppro7«  tbe  pMt) — 
Mr  Utaum  hboon  mtj  sot  kaT«  ostold. 


THE  AAMEinAH  LADY'S  IjOVE, 

Tb«  iutjea  oTito  Mloirlnc  poem  it  ftoB  tteOriaadaf  of 
tlM  MdMff*«  frwiid,  Kefwlm  Bnuj  Difbr;  and  ib« 
litertf  if  ukeo  oT  ioiciiUfif  k  to  him  m  an  ackAow- 
l«df «meot,  liow«ir«r  oaworUiy,  of  pl«MOf«  sod  iMUQC 
tloA  derlirad  from  hi»  namcfoiw  and  valaaU«  wriUmsa, 
UlofUMive  «f  th«  pictjr  aad  chivalry  «f  tba  tAiem  Uflw. 

Tou  have  licafd  "  a  Spaobb  ladj 

How  flbc  wooed  aa  English  naii  t*^ 

Hear  DOW  of  a  U\t  Anneniaa, 

Daoi^hter  <4  tb«  proud  lokUui  \ 
Bow  sbo  lored  a  Christian  sUre,  and  told  her  pais 
Br  wordy  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  be  mi^t  knre 

**  Pluck  tbat  rofc,  it  more*  my  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  op  ber  veil ; 

**  Ploek  it  for  me,  gentle  gaidcner. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
**  Prineesf  fair,  I  till  the  groond,  bot  mar  D<>t  take 
Pnm  twig  or  bed  an  bamMer  flower,  e'en  for  jcm 
•alee." 

«  Grieved  am  I,  robmissive  Christiaa ! 

To  behold  tbr  captive  state  i 

Women  in  yonr  land  mar  pitr 

(Mar  tber  not  ?)  tb'  unfortunftte." 
"  Yes,  kind  ladr .'  otherwise  man  conld  not  bear 
LifSs,  wbicb  to  everr  one  tbat  breatbes  is  fall  of 
care." 

**  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion, 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sigbsj 

Tbee  from  bondage  would  I  resciw 

And  from  vile  indignities ; 
If  nrtored,  u  tbr  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree, 
Look  up— and  help  a  band  tbat  lonp  to  set  tbee 
free." 

**  Ladr»  dread  the  wisb,  nor  Tentttra 

In  sucb  peril  to  engage  t 

Think  bow  it  would  stir  against  y<m 

Your  most  loving  father's  rage  i 
9ad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  roked  witb  sbame, 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  wbom  it 
came." 

'  **  Generous  Frank !  the  Just  in  effort 
Are  of  inward  peace  secure  i 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encountered. 
E'en  the  feeblest  mar  endure  t 
If  Ahnighty  Grace  through  roe  thr  chains  unbind, 
Mr  &tber  for  slave's  work  mar  M^k  a  slava  in 
mind." 

**  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness, 
Mr  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm !" 
<*  Yet  yon  make  all  courage  fruitless, 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  barm  ( 


Yob  niaarctsy 


Ifhat  gilded 
wovid  gMlr  luava  fat  bia  worn 


•  tse,  la  Ptorcr's  Rellques,  tbat  fine  old  ballad, «  The 
Spanish  Lady**  Love  ;^  from  wbteb  poem  the  fcim  of 
Mania,  as  suitable  to  dlakigue,  is  adopted. 


''Feeling  tones  yvwi  Toiee,  €Ur 
And  yomr  b«ow  is  liree  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  woold  eoow  lika 
Sharper  than  the  poiated  thom." 
<«  Whence  the  aadcaervcd  mirtrost.'     Too 

apart 
Oar  Cuth  hath  been^—O,  woold  that  crci  eoold  icc 
the  heart!" 

*<Teniptmeaot,Ipfar;  mrdoomb 
These  base  implements  to  wield ; 
Bostr  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 
Ne'er  assoil  mr  cobwebb'd  shield  * 
HcTcr  see  mr  native  land,  nor  castle  towen. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  thare  eoonts  widowM 
hooia." 

^  Prisoner !  pardoo  rmrthfol  Iraeics  t 
Wedded  ^    If  roa  rati,  sar  no  !— 
Blessed  is  and  be  yon  consorts 
Hopes  1  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  woald  leave  mr  pwpose  free, 
Without  another  link  to  mr  felicitr." 

**  Wedded  love  with  loral  Cbristiaas, 

Ladr,  is  a  rarsterr  rare ; 

Bodr,  heart,  and  soul  in  onion, 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
"  Humble  love  in  roe  would  look  for  no  return. 
Soft  as  a  goidiog  star  tbat  cheers,  bat  cannot  bum." 

"Grutous  Allah!  br  fucb  titia 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  tbr  >pirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Or  hast  thoa  pot  oflT  wings  which  thou  In  heaven 

dost  wear  f 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  where 
ami?  wbera?" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse: 
Less  impassion 'd  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together. 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  father*! 

door, 
And  from  ber  narrow  world,  she  pau'd  for  ever* 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holler. 
Urged  ber  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  tbat  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
It  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  sucb  boldness  on. 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge  t 
In  those  old  romantic  dars 
Migbtr  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  rustle 

near. 
But  Mtbing  from  their  Inward  selves  had  ther  to 
fear. 

Thought  infirm  ne'isr  came  between  them, 
Whather  printing  desert  sands 
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flepf,  or 
F«f)N(  Inot  with  foetkl  h9ft4»( 
C?  ^\aytn$t^  like  tiPO  fwdi  tfast  m  tbe  rold 


Bt^  With  the  hncast  fhtv  hcadi,  beside  a  erjital 


Oc  a  (rietdlj  deek  nvAiAiCf  j 

Tt^y  at  koi^th  /or  V«t.ke  •teer$ 
llntte,  wbco  tb«3r  hai4  ct^>«c«l  their  rorfage, 
''/Mr,  who  4^11/  <«  the  pier  i 

T/iV.'-:  for  tiO.^t  f/'>m  the  ea*t,  VebeM  hii  fcrd,  I 
; »..  V.wB  a&'i  cUt{fM  fais  koee«  (or  j«rx,  ooi  otter-  ^ 
i4H(  wonL 

M'it-nl  waf  the  mAfon  trantport; 
Brea thle«4  '(Qt^thof  ffAl^^w'd  Ugt, 
Yeart  c/»tnelut%  to  a  moroeot, 
Each  word  t^r^tiihtT  th^n  the  Lut ; 
^'lU  fh^  to  the  OAttxifU,  ffitod  I  retani  with 

flficed, 
Ar-^  -if  th«  ttnnfer  ipeak  bf  whom  her  had  waf 
freed, 

<*  Sajr  that  I,  who  mii^t  hare  lan^ifhM, 
I/rof/^/M,  attd  pibH  till  life  was  tpent, 
5'>w  f^rfore  the  ^%U^  of  St/jlU-rg 
My  tiifyirettrT  would  present 
F  .r  a  cr'/WM^4  recomjxirrif*,  the  preciouf  j^race 
C-f  i;,er  who  id  ray  heart  tiill  bol^*  ber  ancient  pUee. 

**  Make  It  known  tb»t  my  eompanioo 

I«  of  royal  Kattem  bl^iCid, 

TbirttinK  after  all  perfection, 

InnoeeDt,  and  meek,  and  gr>od, 
7V.r,2ti  with  misbeliever*  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Wij  Holy  Cbttreb  ditpene  by  beamt  of  gofpeJ 
Jijflit.'* 

Swiftly  went  that  (jray-hairM  lerrant, 
^ion  retam'd  a  trusty  page 
Cbarged  with  greetings,  benedietionf , 
Tbank«  and  prai«e«,  each  a  gage 
F'/f  a  wnny  thoagbt  to  cbeer  the  ttranger'i  way, 
Her  virtuoiM  acniplet  to  remove,  her  feara  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  00  HtTilberg'f  castle  wallf , 

Deafening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
The  devout  embraces  still,  while  such  tears  fell 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewelL 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature, 

Clorified  by  heavenly  light, 

Look'd  the  beautiful  deliverer 

(hi  that  overpowering  sight, 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray M, 
For  every  tervSer  sacrifice  her  heart  bad  made. 

fhi  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt«  and  kissM  the  stranger's  hand  i 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band: 
Nor  did  attght  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie, 
Which,  with  a  generoui  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  UAt  Armenian, 
Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tuUlary  spirit 
Atvtrtoeed,  like  a  sister  loved. 
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C  nrifftian  iMekMM  aw»ChM  far  an  the  path  ^  file, 
WhojOTiag  onet,  should  wiselk«l0v«,aareiJr 
stniie. 

Mote  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  ^x'>a  cb-rrrh  furrire*. 

Where  a  cTOt»-l«^^i'i  knirht  lies  tailf^mni. 

As  titf-twees  tiro  weii^  wives — 
Figures  with  arrr^^nal  i Izri  of  race  and  birlh. 
And  the  v>in  rai*k  the  pilgrims  bore  while  jet  ob 
earth. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

Litr,  ye  wb'i  p«i  by  Lyulph's  tower* 

At  eve ;  bow  »..ff:ly  tben 
Doth  Aira  fc«ce,  Itut  torrent  boane. 

Speak  fivm  the  w«»5y  glen ! 
Fit  muiic  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

ALd  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mf^umfol  tale, 

EruLrodied  in  tbe  sound. 

Not  far  U(m  that  fair  site  whereon 

Tbe  pleas»ire  bouse  is  rear'd. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days, 

A  stern-brow 'd  boose  appeared ; 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  Ii;;ht, 

There  set,  aD<2  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bri^t. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  fli^t 

Beyond  her  native  delL 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  ca^. 

To  make  this  gem  their  own. 
Came  barons  U^ld,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown ; 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one ; 

Sir  Rglamore  was  be ; 
Fi^ll  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  dales  and  bills  !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira?  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly  % 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  ifi  folly ; 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoopM  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  reirret  5 
To  trouble  hours  that  wingM  their  way, 
As  if  through  an  immorUl  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose  { 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

FannM  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  tbe  lover  true ;" 
80  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
Tbe  drooping  Emma  to  bis  breast. 

And  lookM  a  blind  adieu. 


•  A  pleasure  house  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  NorMk 
upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Ibrcs  Is  the  word  ussd  hi 
the  Lake  District  for  waterfklL 
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Thej  parted.    Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant  $ 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield, 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses ; 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  noblec  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre  j  • 

Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
«StUl  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?** 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight  i 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad, 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  she  is  innocent  of  blood,-^ 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  'lAid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking. 
In  white  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking. 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower ; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee.  Sir  Eglamore  !     ; 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight, 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted, 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  towb* 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  hush,  the  busy  sleeper  see  I 

Perplex'd  her  fingers  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 

What  means  the  spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  sworn 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour^  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye. 

He  recognised  the  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall,— 
<<  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  calli 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he !" 

Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  bodiog  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touch'd,  what  foUow'd  who  shall  tell? 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumbex^-4hricking,  back  she  fell. 
And  the  stream  whirl'd  her  down  the  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  knight .'  when  on  firm  grouoa 

The  rescued  maiden  lay, 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice }  beheld  his  speaking  face. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  be  reconciled  to  life  i 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free  { 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— bound 
By  one  deep  heartncontrolling  sound. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade 

Are  edged  with  golden  nys ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  i 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even  i 
And  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven, 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 
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William  Lisle  Bowles,  of  tn  ancient  family  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
KiDg's-SuttoD,  Northamptonshire  —  a  parish  of 
which  his  father  was  vicar — on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  poet  received  his  early 
cdacation  at  Winchester  school ;  and  he  rose  to  be 
the  senior  boy.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
bis  degree.  On  quitting  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 
Wiltshire ;  soon  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
living  in  Gloucestershire;  in  1803  he  became  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury  {  and  the  Ai-cbbishop  Moore 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Brembill,  Wilts, 
where  be  has  since  constantly  resided, — only  now 
and  then  visiting  the  metropolis, — enjoying  the 
country  and  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
light ;  performing  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
cbiil  duties ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
or  approach  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication) 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
siderable applause ;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
found  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
contributed  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  whom  they  *<  delighted  and 
inspired."  The  author  of  «*  Christabel"  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perilous  errors  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
of  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly, — so  natural 
iod  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
of  obligation,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  his  first  master  in  minstrel  lore : 

*  My  bean  ha*  thanked  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains, 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuriDg 
Of  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring." 

In  1806  he  published  the  •*  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
Sea."  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
by  some  considered  his  best.  The  more  recent,  of 
lus  works  is  the  **  Little  Villagers'  Verse  Book ;" 
a  collection  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  are 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer* 
tain  opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  **uo  poet,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
"  invariable  principles"  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man"  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence ;  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war- 
fare followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  converts  to 
his  "  invariable  principles,"  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  hii 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  for 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftiness 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  **stir  men's  minds  j"  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  "  tender  yet  manly ;"  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  harmonious 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
"  right  thinking"  and  sound  judgment.  His  poems 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader :  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
*(  even  tenor,"  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfies 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, genius  will  produce  more  admirable  crei^ 
tions  than  it  can  from  those  which  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  insignificant.  The  topics  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  such 
only  as  are  naturally  excellent 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

Sczjne. — 89uikAmaietu 

Charaei€n.—YAU>sviA,  commiider  c€  the  SpanUi  ar- 
ink»— Laiftaso,  bit  page,  a  nalive  of  CbiU^Aawuio, 
the  miflvionarf — IiEDLUf  A,  bit  adopled  dan^iter,  wife  of ' 
Lmiuio— Zaboibi^  the  wanderiog  minitrel. 

i^Miidn*.  —  Attacapac,  fiuber  of  Lemaro— Olola,  bit 
daoKbier,  tttier  of  Laaiaio— Cacpoucaji,  chief  of  the 
Indiana— Ijidiax  WaBRioaa. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  torna  apoo  the  coodnaof 
Lantaro;  Iwt  aa  the  Miaaiooary  acta  ao  diatinguiabed  a  I 
part,  and  aa  the  whole  of  the  moral  dependa  upon  him, ' 
It  waa  thoaght  better  to  retain  the  Utie  which  waa  on-  ^ 
ginallj  given  to  the  ^m. 

INTEODUCTION. 

WHK!r  o'er  th*  AtlaoUe  wild,  rockM  by  the  blast, 

Sskd  Lnsitaoia*s  exiled  sovereign  pasi'd, 

Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  patenial  throne 

Cast  forth,  and  wanderiog  to  a  clime  nnksowD, 

To  scelc  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 

That  once  her  coantry*s  legions  dyed  with  gore ; — 

Sudden,  methought,  high-towering  o'er  the  flood, 

Hesperian  world !  thy  mighty  Genius  stood ; 

Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  hay  to  bay. 

Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay  $ 

And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies, 

With  all  their  burning  summits*  seem'd  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — *<  Mountains,  re- 
joice ! 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep. 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come :  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged  !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  fate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood, 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder*d  millions !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear ; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,-« 
How  my  Antarctic  sons,t  undaunted,  stood. 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood ; 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 
Tybaitts,  the  virtuous  aud  the  brave  are 
free!" 

CahtoI. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  day  and  part  qf  night* 

Valley  In  the  Andes— Old  Indian  warrior-Loss  of  his  son 

and  daughter. 

Bbmbatb  atrial  cliffs  and  glittering  snows. 
The  nish*roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes  t  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread, 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndChillanf  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 

*  Range  of  volcanoes  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  natives  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued. 
%  A  volcano  In  Chill. 


A  glcD  bcsicath— e  knely  spot  of  rest — 
HuDg,  scarce  diaeorer'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Sommcr  was  in  its  prime:  the  pairot-llocks 
Darken'd  the  passing  snnshine  on  the  rocks  ; 
The  chrysoBDel*  and  purple  butterfly ,t  I 

Amid  the  clear  blue  li|^t,  are  wandering  by ;  i 

The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers,  I 

With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o*er  the  flowers. 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill, 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
.Vnd,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends  ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  Sfoinkling 

dews,  I 

Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 
Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  noos, 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Here^  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogulf  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dip9  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beaeath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  licbeni 

white. 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And,  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  illumes, 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

So  smiles  the  scene ; — ^but  can  its  smiles  impart 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior's  heart  ? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright. 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight ; 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still, 
H(!ars  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  biU 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild. 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudless  sky, 
He  cries, "  O  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead, — 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love. 
Dost  thou  abide  ?  or  like  a  shadow  come. 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  reroember'd  home. 
And  passing  with  the  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  beam 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stream  ? 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard. 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  bird,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread. 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  dead  ? 


*  The  crysomela  is  a  beautiful  Insect,  of  which  the 
joung  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces. 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  America, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  its  kind— Papi7io  ftUr 
taeua, 

X  A  most  beautiful  climbing  plant.  The  vine  is  of  the 
size  of  packthread :  it  climbs  on  the  trees  without  attach- 
iog  itself  to  them:  when  it  reaches  the  top,  it  descends 
perpendicularly;  and  as  it  continuea  to  grow,  it  extends 
itself  from  tree  to  tree,  until  it  offbn  to  the  eye  a  confused 
tisRie,  exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.— JMoftMo. 

§  **  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  the  American 
birds,  which  diflfer  not  a  little  from  ours,  not  only  in  kind, 
but  also  in  varietj  of  colour,  as  rase-colonr,  red,  violn, 
white,  ash^olour,  purple,  9u..\  I  will  al  length  describe 
one,  which  the  barbarians  so  observe  and  sHeem,  that 
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**  Perhapa,  bejrond  those  rammits,  tu  swmy, 
Thine  eyes  yet  view  theliTing  light  of  day  t 
Sad  in  the  stranger'!  land,  thou  inayit  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain, 
Witb  'Wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  heam. 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream. 
Never  to  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave, 
Or  ^recp  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave." 

Te,  who  have  waked,  and  listened  with  a  tear, 
When  cries  confused,  and  clangours  rolPd  more 

near; 
With  mnrraor'd  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast. 
As  Avar's  hlack  trump  pealM  its  terrific  blast. 
And  o'er  the  wither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd ! 
Te,  who  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued. 
When  some  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued. 
He  swept;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide, 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide. 
Save,  when  £ar  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong ; 
Nor  angfat  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot. 
Save  livid  corpses  that  unburied  lie. 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky  $•« 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bow'd  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride, 
Two  children  for  a  father's  fondness  vied,-^ 
Oft  they  essay'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
Ofl  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play'd, 
Brother  and  sister :  she,  along  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  squirrel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
Blue  rushes  wreath'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

hair 
Fell,  gently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made. 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade : 
Light  was  her  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  azure-dyed  icheUa*  round  her  wakt ; 

they  will  «A  only  not  hnrt  them,  but  suflfer  them  not  to 
escape  onrerenged  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
tineas  of  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ash-coloar.  The  Touoopi- 
ittmbaltii  hear  her  more  often  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  with  a  mournful  voice;  and  bellOTe  that  it  is  tent 
from  thnrfriendM  and  kindred  unto  them,  and  alio  de- 
clareth  good  luck;  and  especially,  that  it  encourageth 
and  admonisbeth  them  to  bebaye  themseWes  valiantly  in 
the  wan  against  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
think,  that  if  they  rightly  observe  these  divinations,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene* 
mies  even  in  this  life,  and  after  death  their  souls  should 
fly  beyond  the  mountains  to  their  aacestora,  perpetually 
to  dance  there. 

**  I  chanced  once  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upee  by 
the  Frenchmen:  there,  In  the  night,  I  beard  (Am«  Mrds, 
net  gmgingj  but  making  a  lamenuble  noise.  I  taw  the 
barbarians  most  attentive,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter,  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
upon  a  Frenchman  standing  by  me,  a  certain  old  roan, 
severely  enough,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  'Hold 
your  peace,  lest  you  hinder  tis  who  attentively  hearken  to 
the  hafipy  tidinga  tf  our  aneeatora.  For  as  often  as  we 
haar  these  birds,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
strength  receiveth  increase.* "— CaZ/cnii«r'«  Voyage. 

*  'fhe  ichella  is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
of  wool,  Isstened  before  with  a  silver  buckle.— Jlfb^iJia. 


Her  aolkles  rung  with  shells,  as  unconfined, 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye,— 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Tet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland, — 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick'd  her  hand ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck ; 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies. 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyen. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretched  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade  s 
Or  sat  and  mockM,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude. 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  marmoset  pursued; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  caird  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife ; 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  sUbids 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands ; 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  hcron'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,* 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track 'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight. 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

fiut  when  th'  impassion'd  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar, — 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain, — 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  Iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns, — the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath. 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  0  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  !'» 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian'^  cloudless 
height, 
Pour'd,  far  and  wide,  its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter'd  glen. 
They  shouted  *<  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high. 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  stUL 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep, 
Had  kiss'd  his  son,  soft-breathing  in  his  sleep. 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  his  head, 

*  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  genUe,  and 
interesting  of  living  animals:  one  was  to  be  seen  In  hoik- 
don  in  1812. 

t  Ardea  eriitata. 
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«  Atrial  nymphs  !*  that  in  the  moonlight  stny, 
O,  gentle  tpirito !  here  a  while  delay } 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  unseen,  my  sleeping  boy, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  future  days 
O'er  the  fallen  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise. 
And,  "mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  riolated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone. 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — they  leize  their  unresisting  prey^— 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away ; 
But  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound. 
The  father  sank,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain^ 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  had  frill'n,  and  seven  green  sununers 
pass'd. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last. 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares, 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound, 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  climb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek, 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smiling  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  gri^ef  and  hopeless  love  a  prey, 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild, 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  fepose, 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes, — 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save, 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine, 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bom  i 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear, 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear. 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day. 
Wore  in  distemper'd  thought  the  noons  away; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
*<  My  son,  my  son !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
••  Wlien  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone, 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  forme  ? — Not  one  !"t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung ; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


*«  What  tidings  ^'  with  impsktient  look,  be  cried. 
**  Tidings  of  war,"  the  burrjing  aoout  replied ; 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  *  with  shriller  summons  blew, 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  liigli  in  view,  t 

CIIIXF. 

<•  When  speed  the  foes  ?" 

nmiAir. 

**  AloDg  the  southern  maio, 
«  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain.' 


»> 


cnxET. 

*'  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 

And  be  their  deadly  portion — ^blood  for  blood .'" 

nrixAif. 

"  When,  round  and  red,  the  naoon  shall  next  arise, 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

In  Encol's  wood,  where  the  great  wizard  dwells, 

Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  tbriiling  spells; 

Thee,t  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  they  command 

To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land  ; 

Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere-wood  smoke, 

The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke ; 

And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  slain. 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  corse  devoted  Spain." 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ;— and  o'er  the  dew 

Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  death— 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echoed,  and  rushing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors  stood. 

WARRIOR. 

**  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ?" 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  spears  shone   to  the 

sky. 
'( We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free ; 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee  .'" 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wUd:  with  clashiof 

sound. 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stamp'd  upon  the 

ground ! 
The  eagle,  from  bis  unapproach'd  retreat. 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  seat 
"Enough!"    the    warrior    cried,   "retire  to- 
night : — 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards,  may  know 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  bis  foe, 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  country  true. 
Which  all  his  gUttering  hosts  shall  ne'er  subdue ' 

The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield, 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke : — 

«  0  Thou !  that  with  thy  Ungering  hgnt 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd  in  night  i 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  0  sun ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run. 


*  Bveiy  waxriorof  Chill,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
attendant "  nymph"  or  fairy— the  belief  of  which  Is  nearly 
shnQar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  Idea  of  those  betngi  in 
Europe.— Meulen  Is  the  benevolent  spirit. 

tl  have  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusioB  of  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  the  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 
'*  Who  b  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  9  not  one!*' 


i» 


♦  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  0»>r 
enemies,  who  have  been  sacrificed.  .  y 

t  The  way  in  which  the  wairiore  are  •««»"*?"*J,  f 
something  like  the  *♦  running  the  cnm"  In  ScoUandf^nrc 
is  so  beauUfttlly  described  by  Walter  Scoct.    "^^J^ 
on  this  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound  with  red  tuv^ 

tinmen  is  the  same  as  casique,  or  chief. 


p 
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**  When  tboo  dost  bide  thy  head,  as  in  the  gnve, 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  ware, 
Bost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,  retire,      * 
Below  the  deep,  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Tet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main, 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  stars,  that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light. 
Making  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night 
Thus,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed. 
The  light  of  aftei^fame  around  shall  spread ; 
The  sons  of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
The  grass-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree, 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave. 
Shall  pause  and  say,  *  There  sleep  in  dust  the 
brave !' 

"  All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled ! 
Stem  Guecubu,*  angel  of  the  dead, 
Who  laughest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire, 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
Of  yonder  burning  mountain ;  who  hast  pass'd 
0*er  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
Scatter'd  my  summer  leaves  that  cluster'd  round. 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground  | 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  0  come  not  nigh, 
Nor  wave  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie ; 
But  thou,  O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand. 
Angel*  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When  blood-drops  stagnate  on  my  ^w)  and 

guide 
My  pathless  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide, 
To  scenes  of  endless  joy — to  that  fair  isle. 
Where  bowers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile  s 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew, 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue  { 
Where,  ceased  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
I  may  behold  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 

He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 
close 
The  distant  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose. 
With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  his  breast. 
He  sunk  upon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

Twas  night.    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
Taldivia's  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
Around  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp. 
Alone  was  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fix'd  centinel 
Proclaim'd  the  watch  of  midnight—'*  All  is  well !" 
Valdivia  dreamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
Villrica's  gems,  and  EI  Dorado's  gold  !^ 
What  different  feelings,  by  the  scene  impress'd, 
Rose,  in  sad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 

On  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept, 
Thoughtful  he  tuin'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept. 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start. 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart: — 
'*  Land  of  my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more; 
Whilst  night-airs,  like  remember'd  voices,  sweep, 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  father  ?— thou  art  dead — 
The  green  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister  ?— gentle  maid. 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid ; 

«  They  have  their  evil  and  good  spirits.    Onecobn  lathe 
erll  spirit  of  the  Chilians. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stud 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land  i 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea. 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering 
"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet— O  yet  forgive, 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate  s 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be. 
Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Canto  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

TTte  aeetmd  dojf. 

Night— Spirit  of  the  Andes— Valdivia— Lavlaie-MWoD- 
ary— The  hermitage. 

Thc  night  was  still,  and  clear^-when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes !  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose,— 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad :    He  stood  alone. 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  surging 

smoke. 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spokes — 
**  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps  { 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride,-* 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night  i 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light  i 
From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed  i 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red^-* 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings ;  they  scream  for  blood  ^— 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  goret 
Hither,  impatiept  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way ! 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands  !— 
Let  them  perish !  Vengeance  cries'-* 
Let  them  perish !  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake ! — 
Hark !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  2— 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend ! — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !"-* 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  darker  amoke  i 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  appear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard } 
The  cavem'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found. 
And  Cbimborazo'k  height  roU'd  back  the  sound; 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  statue  high, 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood,— till,  less  and  less  defined. 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight, 
Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-ietoniing  light 
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Its  feathny-ieeming  eiown^ts  giuit  spear,— 
Its  limbs  of  hnge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  monotains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  suows. 

The  morning  shines, — the  military  train, 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain. 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel. 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as  the   horsemen 

wheel: 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts* bright; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco*s  northern  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
ArobushM  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse  i 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train. 
That  move,  in  order'd  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends. 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light  t 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state, 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound, — 
With  mantling  mane,  o'er'  his  broad  shoulders 

spread,— 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red,*- 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on  t 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  ehai^. 
And  tum'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large. 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain  | 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane } 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  press'd 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast. 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought,— 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore, 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon'd  o'er ; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcfaeon'd  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain'd  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem. 
And  resolute  as  death,— whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side, 
In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  array'd  t 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathen  play'd : 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  graee, 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  face. 

■  I.      I         ■■         ■  ■  I    ■!  ■■ 

•  The  city  Baldivla. 

t  He  had  served  In  the  wan  ofltaly. 


Though  pass'd  in  tears  the  dayspring  of  his  yoatb, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth: 
He,  in  VaMivia,  own'd  a  nobler  friend ; 
Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful  mien 
A  mild  but  sad  intelligence  was  seen : 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  there; 
And  though  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle's,  bright. 
It  beam'd  with  hnmid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  line. 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and  matchlocks, 

shine, 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  stand, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand, — 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  columns  wheel. 
Each  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile ; — 
While  trumps,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  his  eu*. 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  love  to  hear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds,— or,  bending 

low, 
With  levell'd  lances,  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt, — and  thunden  broke^ 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smoke, 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  roll'd  awaj. 
And  the  red  file,  stretch'd  out  in  long  amy. 
More  judiant  moved  beneath  the  beanus  of  day. 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glitter'd  bright, — 
*<  Philip  !"*  he   cried,  <*  seest   thou  the  glorioiu 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  land 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds,  like  these,  with- 
stand ?" 

"*  Forgive !"  the  youth  replied,  and  check'd  a 
tear, — 
<*  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  is  dear ! — 
My  native  land !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth. 
The  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  bir^ ! 
What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give. 
Is  yours,  my  lord !    You  shielded — ^bade  me  live. 
When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide 
I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  beside. 
I  bow'd — resign'd  to  fate ;  I  kiss'd  the  hand. 
Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land !  f 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know. 
Though  Cortez'  desolating  march  laid  low 
The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico,— 
With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pizarro  strew 
The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 
Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brare. 
And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  grave !" 

A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivia's  cheek — 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurr'd,  nor  deign'd  to  speak. 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire : 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire : 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along. 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng; 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world's  great  victor  pass'd. 

Lautaro  tum'd,  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view. 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  withdrew| 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  his  bosom  swel^ 
Seeks  the  gray  Missionary's  humble  cell. 


•  Lautaro  had  been  baptised  bj  that 
t  Valdivia  had  beiore  been  in  ChUi. 
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FroDting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  keir 
Of  public  view,  and  founds  of  munnuring  men, 
Of  unhewn  rooti  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratory  stoqd : 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appear'd  a  cross. 
The  porch  within  was  lined  with  mantling  moss ; 
A  crucifix  and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seem'd  and  one  to  guide ; 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o*er ; 
And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 

more. 
O'er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

stray. 
The  clustering  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay: 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours. 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 
**  To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  *mid  the  flowers.; 
That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died, 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  hoart  !*' 
Jast  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near. 
And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
A  fount,  like  rain-drops,  filtered  through  the 

stone, — 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue. 
And,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue. 
The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur'd,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest. 
And  from  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest 
No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ; 
The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear. 
That  seem'd,  as  sonk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast. 
But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past  $ 
Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest, 
His  pale  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 
Anselmo  sat:  the  sun,  with  westering  ray. 
Just  touch'd  his  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray« 
There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye  ;— 
The  world  to  him  **  was  as  a  thing  gone  by.'* 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look. 
Then  bent  it  thoughtful,  and  unclasp'd  the  book ; 
And  whilst  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum*  lick'd  his  wither'd  hand. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow  declining  day. 
Which  through  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ray. 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seem'd  light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  his 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot, 
He  thought  upon  the  world,  but  moum'd  it  oot; 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  conld  control. 
And  bend  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  soul  { 
Enough,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod. 
He  led  one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 


•A  small  and  beauUful  species,  which  to  donesUeated. 
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**  Whence  comes  my  son  ?"  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  and  closed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

"  1  come  to  thee  for  peace  !"  the  youth  replied  i 
"  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride, 
In  this  sad  Christian  world ;  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vulture,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  P 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace— for  peace !" 

*<  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried,  **  with  God  above : 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

*<  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand, 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health,-^ 
Meek  piety  thy  awful  hand  surveys. 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illQstrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark  !  'twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

"  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path :  the  grave 
Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave ; 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh. 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds ; 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Bids  man  his  course  4iold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 

Cahto  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Evening  and  mght  <fth€  Mome  day. 

Anselxno's  iiory— Conyerted  Indians— Confession  of  the 
wandering  miDstrel—Nighl scene. 

ANSELMO'S   TALE. 
**  Come,— for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts,-~and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it — thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknowu'^too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake, 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apatiiy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Tet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkenst  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflittiDg  rush, 

*  No  part  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as 
Pen. 

t  Indians  of  Chill  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  )xf 
some  **  whke  Indiansi" 
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When  I  ducloae  my  hidden  grieft,  the  tale 
May  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  prevaiL 
O,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease, 
To  bold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace: 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay, 
Who  faith  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  aie 
swept  away ! 

«  Where  fair  Seville^  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  Guadilquiver*a  gentty^tealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide, 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side, 
My  youth  was  pass'd.    O,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touched  with  heaven's  own  light  your  room- 
ings shone ! 

«  £*en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend,-* 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part. 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  aged  heart 

«  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God ! — ^forgive  the  tear. 
That  flows,  e'en  now,  o'er  Leonora's  bier  i 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

**  As  by  her  widow'd  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt. 
At  £aster-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swung, 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light. 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear, 
When  *  Ador^mus'  swell 'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seem'd,  methooght,  some  spirit  of  the  sky, 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

"  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new, 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's,  first  passion  grew  j 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart. 
Bat  fortune  whisper'd,  We,  a  while,  must  pa^t 

"  The  minster  toli'd  the  middle  hour  of  night. 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  affright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 

*  The  holy  Inquisition  !' — ^from  the  bed 

I  started ;  snatch'd  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 

*  Who  dare  accuse  me  ?' — ^none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

**  How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade. 
In  torch^light,  as  their  victim  they  convey'd, 
By  dark-inscribed  and  massy-window'd  walls. 
Through  the  dim  twili^t  of  terrific  halls ; 
(For  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rites  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast, 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd ! 

**  They  left  me,  faint  and  breathless  with  aflTright, 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 
O !  think,  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 
stUL 

**  Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom, 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 

(*  Of  Moorish  archltectnrs. 


Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  eustaia. 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retnm'd  again  f 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  wa9  pasa'd. 

*<  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  den  of  niglity 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  sun's  blessed  light. 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  bair^ 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  Jair'd, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang'd  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor: 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  uoimd 
Return 'd  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  massy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown  ; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  stepi  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode; 
Till,  winding  through  long  passages  of  ni^ht, 
I  saw,  at  distance,'  a  dim  streak  of  light : — 
It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 
Of  day !    I  knelt-*I  wept-*the  glitteiiog  stream 
RoU'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave, 
Conceal'd  in  woo^s  above  the  winding  wnw. 

**  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut  {  nor  dared  to  leave. 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimnetuig  eve. 
Remembering  still  affection's  fondest  boon, 
I  tum'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers ) 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unknown : 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

**  The  morning  came ;  the  busy  tumult  swells ; 
KnoUing  to  church,  I  heard  the  minster  bells : 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  stray'd. 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand : 
She  tum'd  her  look — ^she  saw  my  hollow  eyes. 
And  knew  me, — ^wasted,  wan,  and  in  disguise ; 
She  shriek'd,  and  fell— breathless,  I  left  the  fane 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again  i 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  given. 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

«  Far  off  I  bent  my  melancholy  way. 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gray, 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrows  hid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book. 
My  morsel  with  affliction's  sons  to  share, 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care — 
Forgottei^  thus  I  lived,  till  day  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  avray. 

**  One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  cell. 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell, 
An  aged  crone  approach *d,  with  panting  brfath— 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  the  house  of  death. 

**  I  came — with  moving  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hafids  were  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  shone ; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  hands. 

•*  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  head, 
<  Forgive,  forgive !  they  told  me  he  was  dnd  i 
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But  in  the  raiiluiie  of  that  dicMlfal  day. 
That  gave  nM  to  aBOtber's  ftrms  away, 
I  saw  him — ^liko  a  gboit,  with  deadly  ftaie; 
I  saw  his  wasted  eyeballs'  ghastly  glare  i 
I  saw  his  lipe— (O  hide  them,  God  of  love!) 
I  saw  his  livid  lips,  half  mottering,  move, 
To  corse  the  maid,  forgetful  of  her  vow } 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  cmse-^  curse  me  now !' 
^■'He  lives  to  bless**  1  cried;   and  drawing 
nigh, 
HcM  op  the  crucifix:  her  heavy  eye 
She  labed,  and  scarce  pronounced—^  Does  he  yet 

live? 
Can  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ?— 
WUl  God  forgive— the  Lord  who  bled— will  He  ? 
Ah,  DO !  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me ." 

**  Words  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  ftint. 
The  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint. 
She  knew  me— her  ezhansted  breath,  with  pain, 
Drawing,  she  prsss'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  again.-   ^ 

<"  By  a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived. 
The  tale  of  frandfnl  falsehood  I  believed; 
And  thought  thee  dead  I  he  gave  the  stem  com- 
mand. 
And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand. 
I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian'b  knees — 
Ruthless  inquisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
Of  the  dark  torture-house.*    Trembling  for  life. 
Yes — ^I  became  a  sad,  heart-broken — ^wife ! 
Yet  curse  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
Already  my  full  heart  has  bad  its  share. 
Abandon'd — ^left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo ! 
O !  let  these  tears,  that  agonizing  flow. 
Witness  bow  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent: 
Yet  one  is  lovely— one  is  innocent ! 
Protect— protect*— (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
*  When  I  am  dead — ^protect  my  orphan  child !' 
**  The  dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain'd 
My  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explain'd. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Barter'd  her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 

**  I  laid  her  bones  in  earth :  the  chanted  hymn 
Echoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
I  heard,  far  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll. 
And,  sorrowing,  said,  <  Now  peace  be  with  her 
soul!' 
Far  o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd. 
And  Indiana  calt'd — the  orphan  maid : 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
Seem'd,  grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay. 

**  Renouncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes. 
Amid  untutor'd  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
*Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
From  stripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent — alone, 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
I  saw,  in  dark  adversity^  cold  hour, 
Thy  virtues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower; 
From  chains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, 
Pour'd  on  thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth; 
By  thy  warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
Call'd  thee  my  other  child— my  age's  son. 


•  Perhaps  it  maj  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  8e- 
vnie  was  the  first  place  In  Spain  in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  esubllshed  in  1431. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel— not  umnoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim ; 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  the 

same: 
Both  early  of  a  parents  care  bereft. 
Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 
I  mark'd  each  slowly  straggling  thought — ^I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head, 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 
Bless'd  the  aflTection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

**  Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondent  cease : 
There  is  a  God — ^believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  iDumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay. 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone. 
Upon  the  highest  pabn  tree's  feathery  eooe ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train,— 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Ansehno  press,— 
«  Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless. 
And  said,  *■  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love : 
To-morrow,  ^nd  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone. 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  ^iogs  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired — along  the  twilight  gray, 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  eel! 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  f 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
Where'er  be  pass'd  he  play'd,  and  lovM,  and  sung 
And  thus  aocomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plaint 
«  Father,"  he  cried, «  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await, 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betray'd. 
Say,  may  I  speak  f " 

«  Say  on,"  the  father  cried ; 
«  Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied." 

«  Then  hear,  Anselmo  I    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild ; 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wajrward  mind. 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

<*  I  never  shall  forget  the  day— the  hour,— 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power, 
Fkst,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  east 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  rs- 

mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old. 
Who  Ules  of  Cortes  and  Balboa  told. 
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Won  my  young  ear,  when  pausing  to  suirey 
Th'  AtUntic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away. 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world, — ^riyers  like  seas, 
Monntains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  but  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  mde, 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude. 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maid- 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet. 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet. 
Though  bowM  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 
forget 

«My  ardent  fancy  follow'd  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke. 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told. 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  roUM: 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay, 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock'd  and  talk'd  all 
day! 

*<  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new. 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view ; 
Young,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross'd  the  toiling  seas  that  roarM  between. 
And,  with  ideal  images  impressM, 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

«  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resign'd, 
I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind. 
And  cltmbM  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wander'd  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  mom. 
Far  from  the  tract — ^I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answerM.    'Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ; 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone } 
I  seem'dfforsaken  in  a  world  unknown ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice. 
When !  hark !  methought  I  heard  a  human  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop  i 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade — 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat 
I  listen'd— all  is  still— but  hark !  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain ; 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 

Truant,'  she  cried,  *  thy  lurking  place  is  found.' 
With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound, 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose ! 
Ha !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,) 
She  pitied,  raised  me  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  Altering  footsteps  to  her  lather's  shed  { 
The  llama  follow'd  with  her  tinkling  belli 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  icy  summits : — ^to  be  brief. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief; 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  lost  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  not: — ^by  the  pine  wood  blaze. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tom'd  a  cake  of  maize. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  air — 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital  spare — 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindness,  if  not  love. 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  sing. 
And  sometimes  touch'd  with  playful  hand  the 

string: 
And  when  I  waked  s<mie  melancholy  strain. 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  again : 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide  $ 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  essay. 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play  i 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbouring  tree. 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  our  glee. 

« I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  boughs. 
And  pledged— K>h !  peijury — eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tenderness,  and  cried, 
<  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  P 
Yes !  we  will  live — ^live  and  be  happy  here — 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the.tear : 
Thou  Shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and  see 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  roe.' 
So  many  a  happy  day  in  this  deep  glen, 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men. 
Was  pass'd !    Nay !  father,  the  sad  sequel  bear; 
Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year — 
Ambition  call'd  me;  True,  I  knew,  to  part. 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  trusting  heart- 
True,  I  had  vow 'd^— but  now  estranged  and  cokl. 
She  saw  my  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behold— 
She  would  go  with  me— leave  the  lonely  glade 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stern  voice  forbade. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept, — '  Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  me  thinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 
*  Go  to  thy  distant  land — ^forget  this  tear — 
Forget  these  rocks, — ^forget  I  once  was  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly. 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor's  fate !' 

"  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stubborn  mind 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind — 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain. 
And  join'd  the  careless  military  train : — 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  ou  my  knee. 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee." 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe, 
**  Yes !  thoughtless  youth,  my  absohition  hear« 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend— 
0,  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fancy's  guide, 
Let  stem-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pre 

side — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
0 !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Disdun  to  act  nMUi  falaaliood's  coward  part. 
And  let  leligioD  dignify  thine  art 

**  If,  bjr  thy  bed,  thou  aeest  at  midnight  itand 
Pale  eonecicnee,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand. 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  Ihy  sool,  uprises  dire  refflors^^ 
Fly  to  God's  mercy— fly,  ere  yet  too  latfr-* 
Perhaps  one  boor  marb  thy  eternal  fate*-^ 
Let  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow. 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow. 
The  last  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go— in  secret  weep— and  sin  no  more !" 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  display'd, 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  prayM: — 
*'0 !  how  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense, 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence. 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
From  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  head. 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more— 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone  I 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  zaise  her  glistening  eye. 
And  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

**  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll. 
Shines  Heaven^  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soulr— 
0 !  pure  effulgence  of  unbounded  love .' 
In  thee  I  think — ^I  feel— I  live— I  move-^ 
Yet  when— O !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  tby  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  ?  O !  when  shall  severM  nations  raise 
One  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

«Soon  may  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace. 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill. 
Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  Ailfil, 
As  best  I  may,  thy  high  and  holy  will. 
Till,  weary,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close. 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose !" 

Cahto  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Assembly  of  Indian  warriois— Caupollcan,  Ongolmo, 
Teacapel— Mountain  chief— Song  of  the  Indian  wizard 
—White  woman  and  child. 

Fxa  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Th*  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 
Twas  midnight  now :  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red. 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread: 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance. 
Obscured,  or  show'd,  some  dreadful  countenance } 
And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear'd. 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd  j 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

seen. 
In  sea-wolTs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood ; 
Gnash'd   his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

«  Blood !" 
HIi  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  boimd, 
Hcte,  brooding  deafli,  the  huge  Ongolmo  fiown'd  i 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race. 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  maoe. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell. 

Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  TeucapeL 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay. 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boug^  away. 
And  himg  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiels. 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  coimtry's  griefs  $ 
Chieis  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plain 
That  sweeps  irom  Andes  to  the  western  mam. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke. 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead  $ 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  "  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

8ilent  they  stood — and  wateh'd,  with  anxious 
eyes. 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  aiiie  t 
No  voices  came— no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke:-* 

**  Hail  we  the  omen !— Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices !   Mourn,  devoted  Spain ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants !  still,  along  our  coasts. 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  f 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  yova  memory  disgrace ! 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  opposes 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain  { 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore  { 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gorei 
Insolent  tyrants !    We — ^prepared  to  die. 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tore  the  featj^rs  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
<*  Insolent  tyrants !"  burst  the  general  ciy, 
"  We,  met  for  vengeance  I   We — ^prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy  !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
"  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
( See !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie  !"* 

The  moimtain  warrior.    **  0,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days. 
When  victor  on  Majrpocha'a  banks  I  stood  t 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roll'd  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain ! 

*  The  firai  Spaniard  who  vMied  Chill.  He  entered  It 
bf  the  dreadful  paange  ofthe  snows  ofthe  Andes;  bet 
afterwards  the  passsge  was  atumpted  Ihroiwh  thed« 
of  Atacama* 
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My  strength  is  wellnigh  gon^ !  yean  nuurk'd  with 

wo 
Have  o'er  me  passM,  and  bow'd  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son !    Beloved  boy ! 
Thy  father's  last,  best  hope !— his  pride  ^-his  joy ! 
O,  hadst  thou  llTed-^sole  object  of  my  prayers  < — 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood^  pride. 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !   Thou  art  gone  { 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone : 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand  $ 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command  t 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Surrey'd  th*  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  t 

<■  Friends,  fathers,  brothers  —  dear  and  sacied 
names ! 
Tour  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims  t 
On  then  to  conquest  {  let  one  hope  inspire ; 
One  spirit  animate — one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  P  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons, 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ; 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near— 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  hear- 
That  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
rill,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth> 

"  But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Tumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
CJnIess  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide : 
i«t  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide. 
4Lnd,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
c  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear. 
Never  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 
Kt  once  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran  t 

Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear. 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Kever  again  to  lay  them  down,  t^  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:    «  Bring  forth  the 
slave, 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs  $  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose : 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scattered  bones. 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood. 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
"  Bring  forth  the  lots — ^unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  tarn  his  face, 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space."* 

•  The  reader  la  referred  to  Molina  fix-  a  paitfcalar  de> 
MripOon  of  the  war^acriftca,  which  is  toit  striking  and 
poeUcaL 


n 


Caupolican  uplifts  his  axe,  and  cries, 
*<  Gods  of  our  lauad,  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! 
Now,  listen,  warriors !"'— and  forthwith  commaodi 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands. 
«  Soldier,  cast  in  the  lot !" 

With  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

*<  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  ?" 


CAPTIVE. 


••VUlagra! 


»>»- 


WAXRIOS. 

*<  Earth  upon  the  billet 
<*  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 


WAUIIOB. 

Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bands, 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbo's  sands  /' 


« 


CAmvs. 


«  Ocampo  !"- 


WAHBIOR. 

<*  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap; 
"  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
"  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

WA&KIOK. 

"Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plaiO) 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  ?" 

CAPTIVE. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  that  name  a  sudden  as 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  lifted  high. 

WAKRIOR. 

"  Valdivia ! ^Earth  upon  the  billet  heap  j 

*•  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  death,  re- 
sound ; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around, 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
Again  deep  stillness  hush'd  the  listening  crowd, 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

BONO  TO  THE  OOD  OP  WAS. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night, 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light} 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride. 
Of  slaughter'd  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, 
Slaughter'd  by  the  Indian  spear, 
Mighty  £panaum,t  hear ! 

•  Name  of  the  war  dehy. 
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«  Hark,  the  batUe  !^Huk,  the  din  \ 
Now  ,fhe  deeds  of  death  begin .' 
The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds !  above, 
I  hear  their  hoarse  artillery  move ! 
Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain, 
Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain ! 
The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !    They  fly — ^tbey  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell. 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
8ee  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high, 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow  M  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death ! 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  v^[>our,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain  { 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead ! 
The  wavering  fire  flash'd  with  expiring  light. 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard ;  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  &Ils. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  fraro  the  thickest  wood. 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
\Van  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  faint  from  terror's  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms, 
Appeared.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
"  Save!**  she  exclairaM,with  harrow'd  aspect  wild ; 
"  0,  save  Biy  innocent— my  helpless  child  !*' 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke. 
Caupolican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke — 
**  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awiul  rite. 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?" 
<*  From  ocean." 

**  Who  is  she  who  fainting  lies, 
And  now  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore, 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
Tbey  fell  beneath  our  hatchets,— and  again. 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.f 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate— 
W^arriors,  tis  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate." 
**  Vengeance !"  aloud,  fierce  Marian  tu  cried : 
"  Vengeance !  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied  ! 
Let  none  of  bated  Spanish  blood  remain. 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  !'* 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
Stietch'd  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 

smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
*■  0 !  think  upon  your  little  ones !"  he  cried, 
«  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied.'* 

Caupolican  then  fix'd  his  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child. 


•  Terrific  Imaginarf  beings,  called  "Man-animals," 
that  leave  their  ca^et  by  night,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  they  fly.    See  Molina. 

t  **  Render  them  back  upon  the  toanlted  ocean.**— Co2s> 
HdgB. 


Then  firmly  spoke  t— 

**  White  woman,  we  were  iroe^ 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  the 

guilt! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  aims  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  camest  here  a  captive— so  abide. 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide.*' 
He  spoke :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Carto  V. 

AEGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave-Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid— Genius 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

'TIS  dawn :— the  distant  Andes*  rocky  spires, 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight. 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  moimtains' glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads. 
That  o*er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Hills,  forests,  rivets,  lakes,  and  level  plain. 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew } 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew  i 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride. 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  airay'd. 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 

shade. 
Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring, 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  dripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made : 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof. 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof; 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height. 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light ; 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 
Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay. 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away } 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung, 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung,— 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light,— « 
And,  'mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head ; 
And  hark  !  a  voice— a  woman's  voice— its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  *mid  the  vault  profoimd— 

**  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !t 

She  has  no  mother  near ! 

No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 

•  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  its  wings  of 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson, 
t  FhnoD  Mango  Park. 
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Upon  the  cold  eftrth  she  is  laid  t 

Let  08  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !*' 
It  seem*d  the  burden  of  a  song  of  wo ; 
And  mark,  aeross  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  move 

•low — 

Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild 

Hei*  hanging  locks  are  wreath*d  with  rock-weed 

wild 

Gently  she  spoke, «  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear- 
Art  thou  afraid  ?  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
O !  still  more  wiretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  1  could  injure  thine  and  fhee ! 
And,  lo !  I  brin^%  from  banks  and  thickets  wild. 
Wood-strawberries,  and  honey  for  thy  child.*' 

SPANISH  WOXAir. 

<*  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place, 
I>ost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

nrniAv. 
**  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once— but  he  is  flown, 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath  j 
But  well  fknow  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o'er  the  wave, 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?*' 

SPAKISH  WOMAN. 

*<  Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  bis  love  bereft; 
Him  I  have  follow»d— -need  I  tell  thee  more, 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore  ?" 

niDXAN. 

<«  0 !  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide, 
Tes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  I  from  Caracalla*s  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  nighjUfall  as  I  paced  the  shore. 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?    He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God,— through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way !    Come,  follow  me } 
0,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy— and  be  free ! 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain. 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still. 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill. 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  Itata's  side. 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried :    . 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  «  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee  .'—Fare- 
well !" 

The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead — ^below. 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night. 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat : — a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 


Tl»  owl  is  an  objea  of  peculiar  dread  lo  the  Indians 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move ;  but  not  a  living  soul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  his  lifted  spear. 
Then  spoke—**  Dread  master  of  the  secret  lore ! 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore .'" 
**  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  tell," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spell. 
Then  eveiy  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp'd  with  blood. 
**  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thou  reply^^ 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  as  they  die  P 
•Twas  silence.    "  Spea^ !»» he  cried— no  voice  wu 

ther^— 
Earth  rooan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  shook  the  sir. 
'TIS  pass'd — the  phantoms,  with  a  shriek,  are  flows, 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  alooe. 
St.  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  midnight  chimes* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their  primes, 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane. 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  tower'd  fane- 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  storm  arose, 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes'  snows, 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  riog 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  sing, 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  lurid  li^t 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  night 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  address'd. 
"  Who  comes  so  swift,  amid  the  stonn  ? 
Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 
I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 
By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 
'TIS  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  around, 
Hark !  echo  back  the  fearful  sound — 
•Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away^— 
The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey-* 
Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die — 
Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy; 
Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art .'" 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th'  uplifted  dart,— 
<*  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 
I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell .' 
Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore, 
My  fiends  have  drank  your  children's  gore? 
Lo !  I  come«  and  doom  to  fate 
The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate ! 
Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears, 
And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  teafl, 
(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  pl^n,) 
But  one — one  only  shall  remain. 
Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again.** 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.   «  Thee,"  thef  bd«. 
«  Hail  to  thee.  Death !  All  hail,  to  Death  the  kJnfr 
The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'er-^ 
The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 

•*  Victor  of  the  southern  world. 
Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfiirl'd 
O'er  the  silence  of  the  waves,— 
O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 
Stem  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast? 
Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 
Hark !  hark  !  they  are  his  latest  cries .' 
Spirits,  hence !— he  dies .'  be  dies .'" 


l 


♦  I  tHMi  this  poclica  llcentla  may  he  P«***^ 
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Camto  VI. 

ARGUMBNT. 

The  city  of  Conception— CMUe-Lanum— Wild  Indiaa 
mftid— Zarinel— MiMiooaiy. 

Th£  second  moon  had  now  began  to  wane. 
Since  bold  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain- 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco*8  port  and  bay. 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  way-worn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  pass*d 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast. 
With  hope  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  the  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  well-known  sounds  salute  him,  as  more  near 
The  citadel  and  battlements  appear ; 
Th*  appttMtching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals ; 
The  trumpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
Some  loog-lost  object  of  her  love  to  *spy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march  s 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  remember'd  greets. 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng. 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along, — 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appeared 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd, 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy,  gate  he  rode— 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand. 
And  ask  for  tidings  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell. 
He  seeks,  a  weary  man,  his  evening  cell. 
No  sounds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state, 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait } 
Bat  o'er  a  little  bread,  with  folded  hands. 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands ; 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease. 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
flings  to  the  loud  triumphant  festival: 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof, — 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof,— 
Whilst,  seen  far  off,  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state. 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate,  ' 
Valdivia  sits — while,  striking  loud  the  strings. 
The  wandering  minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
**  For  Chili  conquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again  \ 
For  Chili  conquer'd,  raise  th'  heroic  strain !" 
«  Bard,"  cried  Valdivia, "  sleep  is  on  thy  lid ! 
Wake,  minstrel !— sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  !"• 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmark'd,  and  wauder'd  by  the  moonlight  sea ; 
He  heard  far  off,  in  dissonant  acclaim, 
The  song,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
As  swell'd  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound. 
He  raise^  his  eyes  impatient  from  the  ground  \ 
Then  smote  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
**  Chili !  my  country ;  would  that  I  had  died 

*  Omitted  in  the  poem,  as  too  much  Impeding  the  nar- 
Tiiive. 
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On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  fiither  lay .' 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone. 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  fortn — ^his  face — ^his  hair  ? 

Hold,  soldier !  Stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha !  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   <  Avenge,'  he  cries, 

<  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds ."   He  faints — ^he 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !  can  I  then  forget 
My  father's  look — his  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet ! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand : 
'Avenge!'   be   cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand.'" 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn, 
When,  hark .'  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  hora 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  he  heard  the  sound : 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 
*<  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness: 

It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 
But  it  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  tiy 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
0 !  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  } 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away. 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe ."' 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round-her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand, 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung } 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke:  *'  0  !  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?** 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  i 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain: 
*' Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget!  the  world  is  wide} 
M}'  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-blossom,t 

skim. 
Now  listen — If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O !  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say, — though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 
truth— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand — she  said,  <*  Adieu !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shelL 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
"Olola  *— ha  !  his  sister  had  that  name  \ 
0,  horrid  fancies !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 

*  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  '*  sea-blossom,"  Holothnria,  known  to  seamen  by 
the  name  of  "  Portuguese  roan  of  war,"  is  among  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  ohjncts  in  the  calms  of  the  Southern 
ocean. 
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All  night  he  wander'd  by  the  desert  main, 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
«  That  echoed  to  the  midnight  festival. 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest, 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest. 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  song 
Of  the  brave  Cid,  as  o*er  the  strings  he  hung, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  falPn  asleep. 
Weary,  and  now  was  hush'd  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  be  wanders  by  his  native  streams ; 
Or  tits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minho's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  freckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke : 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place. 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  paljid  face. 
He  wakes — ^he  gazes  round-^the  dawniiig  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  witii  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring, 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays, 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatterM  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while, 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile, 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach  s  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek ;  his  faded  eye,  yet  bright^ 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light, 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seem'd  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rose. 
And  the  still  glen  beneatii  the  mountain  snows. 
"  I  will  return,"  he  cried,  <*  and  whisper,  live ! 
And  say — (0 !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive !  forgive  !* 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wanderM  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  surges  beat. 
Ad  Indian  corpse  was  rollM  beneath  his  feet  t 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound— 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground  j 
It  seemM  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touched  the  hand— -it  was  no  longer  warm ; 
He  tum'd  its  face— 0!    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fix'd  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hue, 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew  I 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's,  glanced  t 
'Tis  she  !-^e  knew  her  by  a  mark  imprcss'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast 

«  0,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  w%'meetr— thus  meet— at  last  }** 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed  { 
(For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand, 
And  to  his  forehead  press'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

**  Speak !  whence  art  thou  ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
Upraising,  answered, 

« Peace  is  with  the  dead! 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  tbee  ? 
Here— strike  the  fell  assassin — I  am  he !" 

*<  Die !"  he  ezclai^i'd,  and  with  convulriTe  start 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look, — 
He  trembled— struck  his  brow — and,  turning  round, 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmur'd — **  Father,  Heaven  has  heard  thy 

prayer — 
<*  But  0 !  the  sister  of  my  soul— lies  there ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumph'd  !  Father,  heap 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep  !** 
Anselmo  with  calm  brow  approach'd  the  plaee. 
And  hasten'd  with  his  staff  bis  faltering  pace ; 
*<  Ho  !  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,"  he  cried, 
"  Speak !"— '<  Holy  father,*'  the  sad  youth  implied, 
«  God  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  victim  roll 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soul 
Its  guilt ;  O  .'  father,  holy  father,  pray 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  curse  away." 

*•  0 !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried, "  live  and  repent. 
For  not  in  vaio  was  this  dread  warning  sent — 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  prayer." 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shock. 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid's  hair  a  lock — 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he. press'd. 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  breast. 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea-beat  grave. 
And  pray'd,  «*  Her  soul,  0 !  blessed  Maiy,  save  I" 

Canto  VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Midnight— Taldiria's  tent—Missionary— March    to  tbs 
valley  Arauco— Firsi  sigbl  of  assembled  Indians. 

The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  flew, — 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alarum  gave, 
Smoke  roli'd,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  wave ; 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
«« What  tidings  ?"  «  Of  the  tribes  I"  a  scout  xvplied ; 
**  E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assail. 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale !" 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
**  Philip,"  he  cried, «  belike  thy  words  hare  truth ; 
The>  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames 

"Dost  thou  not  fear?— -Nay— dost  thou  not 
reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin — that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride. 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side  I 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  cell— 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  sound  to  arms !" 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiers  commands, 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  stands : 
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**  Father,"  ValdiTia  ciied,  "  fierce  are  our  foe8»-^ 
The  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows ; — 
I«et  mass  be  sung.— Father,  this  very  night 
I  TTould  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 
Yet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victoxy, 
Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,— 
It  blenches  not.'  But,  whatsoe'er  befall. 
Good  father .'  I  would  part  in  peace  with  alL 
So  tell  Lautaio— -his  ingenuous  mind 
Perhaps  may  grieve,  if  late  I  seemM  unkind  :•— 
Hear  my  heart  speak — ^thougl^^  from  virtue's  way 
Ambition's  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray. 
No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 
Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 

**  If  hasty  passions  oft  tny  spirit  fire, 
Tbey  flash  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire  ;• 
Lantaro  knows  it — There  is  somewhat  more^- 
I  would  not,  here— here,  on  this  distant  shore 
(Should  they,  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail. 
And  this  good  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  £ul) 
Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 
Unhostled,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
A  dying  man,— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age. 
Might  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage ; 
And  thou  mayst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies. 
O'er  the  heap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies : — 

80  God  be  with  thee !" 

By  the  torches'  light, 
The  slow  procession  moves :  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted :  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim. 
At  intervals,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn. 
Now  all  is  still,  that  only  you  might  hear— 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear. 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes. 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldiert  plumes)-* 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  tread. 
That  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 
Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
wide  way; 
Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
Breaks  on  the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
By  the  dim  taper's  solitary  ray, 
Tired,  in  his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

Meantime,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
'Mid  bright  pavilions  and  imperial  domes. 
Where  terzaces,  and  battlements,  and  towers^ 
Glisten  in  air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers. 
Sudden  the  visinaary  pomp  is  past,— 
The  vacant  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast, — 
A  dismal  vault  appears^— where,  with  swoln  eyes, 
As  starting  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies  t 
It  is  Almagro's  corpse  !f — ^roll  on,  ye  drums, 
Lo !  where  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
Her  gold,  her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
Before  the  inighty  conqueror  of  Peru ! 


^Sbakspeare. 

t  It  may  be  necessary  to  say  herei  thai  whenever  the 
Spaniaids  founded  a  city,  after  the  Inunedlata  walls  of 
defence,  thetr  fini  ofeject  was  to  build  a  church,  and  to 
have,  with  a#  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiaoUcal 
services  performed.  Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
them,  in  America,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 
magnificence 

t  AlmafTD,  who  fiiit  penetrated  into  Chili,  was  after- 
wards suangled. 


Ah .'  turn  and  see — a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow^^ee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  falls  !* — he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  more  ? 
Valdivia,  hark .' — it  was  another  groan  ! 
Another  shadow  comes ! — ^it  is  thy  own  ! 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms  !•— i;ive,  give  him  breath ! 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  br^w  those  damps  of  death .' 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke ;— he  is  alone : 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone : 
"  Lautaro,  haste  !"  he  cried ;  **  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master  ! — Ah !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  f — Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  early  trumpets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm  !-~E'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs  I 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  command, 
**  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observant  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  aicb, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar, 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  effulgence  play'd, 
Abjestic  rein'd  bis  steed,  and  seem'd  alone. 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow ; 
His  steely  annour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light. 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  you^  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind. 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew, 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  slung, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbals 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken 'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roU'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine, 
The  long  battalioh  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier. 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain. 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  spears. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze. 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays  $ 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spears, 

*  Pizairo  was  assassinated. 
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Put  Men,  put  lott:  the  kmg  iUustrioiis  much 
Cireling  the  iwamp,  now  dnws  its  vuious  areh } 
And  Bccms,  at  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiuit  segment  of  •  liring  bow. 

Five  days  tlie  Spaniards,  trooping  in  unj. 
O'er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way. 
On  the  sixth  euly  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe. 
And  honor,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw. 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  rui, 
All  gash'd  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun : 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  pass'd  before. 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  trampM  in  blood  s 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire  $ 
Valdivia'fe  eye  flashM  with  indignant  fire : 
«  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass  !**  he  cried — 
<*  Onward  !**  th*  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hill's  ascending  crest. 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — ^wheti,  wide  beneath  his  eye. 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Araoco's  valley  lie. 

Fu  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance, 
One  undulatiog  mass  of  club  and  lance,«— 
One  animated  surface  seeraM  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  bill  ; 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
«  Banner,  advance !  '*  Give  out  **  Castile !"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray, 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrible  array, 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  plain. 
Has  halted: — 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades  { 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades  t 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams. 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams  j 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep} 
From  lakes,  in  summerl  sweetest  light  asleep; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb, 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless. — 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Arranged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine, 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)— 
"  Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die !" 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left  $  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong,—- 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Yaldivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  **  Castile  !  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge : — like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a«-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue. 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

e  Bode  hanging  biUgss^  eoostrocMl  br  the  natives. 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teneapel 

Advancing,  in  the  front  of  carnage,  felL 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  rush'd. 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  enuh'd 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  hands  in 

And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcass  iDie. 
Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  undaunted  leads. 
Till,  torn  and  shatter'd  by  the  ceaseless  fire, 
Tbousands,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  spears, 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  UeSy 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
lAUtaro  watchM  the  long  and  dubious  fight: 
Pale  and  resign'd  the   meek   man  stood,  and 

press'd 
More  close  the  holy  .image  to  his  breast 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lantaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view. 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  td  trace 
A  faint  resemblance  of  bis  father's  face ; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite. 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word, 
Snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  the  swoid. 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest:  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
Lautaro  shouted,  **  On !  brave  brothers,  on ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  .^— the  day  is  won ! 
Lo,  I .'  Lantaro, — Attacapa^s  son  !" 

The  Indians  turn :  again  the  battle  bleeds — 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  enuh'd  the  straggling  steeds. 
The  bugle/sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat. 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreaL 
**  Stand,  brave  companions !"  bold  Yaldivia  cried. 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  O !  droop  not— droop  not  yet — all  is  not  o*ep— 
Brave,  fiuthful  friends,  one  glorious  salJy  more !— 
Where  is  Lautaro  f  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  ?" 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centra  of  the  horrid  plain. 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  enclose. 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  corpse. 
Lies  the  caparison'd  and  dying  horse. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudea  assail. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint:  long  yells  resound 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground. 

«  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized !"— «  thounnd 
cries 
Burst  forth—*'  Yaldivia !  for  the  sacrifice !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign'd. 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell: 
The  speu,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found. 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hush'd — save  where,  at  timet,  alone 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan. 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  helmets  of  tho 
dead. 
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Cahto  vin. 

ARGUMENT. 

Indian  fiasUTal  for  Tictoiy— Old  wairior  brought  In  wounded 
— Recogniset  hii  long^ioii  son,  and  dies— Diicoverjr— 
CoDcluaion  with  the<4d  warrior*!  funeral, and  prophetic 
oration  t^  the  MiSBionaix. 

Thx  mom  returns,  and  reddening  leemi  to  shed 
One  nj  of  gloiy  on  the  patriot  dead  ! 
Bound  the  dark  stone,  the  victor  chiefs  behold ! 
8till  on  their  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
There  staoids  the  brave  CaopolicaD,  the  pride 
Of  Chili,  young  Lautaxo  by  his  side ! 
Near  the  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood, 
Twelve  hundred  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
Shrill  sound  the  pipes  of  death:  in  festive  dance. 
The  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance  i 
The  tinkling  seoF-shells  on  their  ankles  ring. 
As,  hailing  thus  the  victor  youth,  they  sing: — 

toiro  or  nmiAK  maids. 

1. 

<*  0,  shout  for  Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave ! 
The  arm  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save, 
When  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

amain. 
And  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look'd  down  on  the 

slain! 

3. 

<*  Twas  eve,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  was  o*er, 
Fire  thousand  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 

gore: 
When  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood. 
And  the  horses  and  iron  men  roli'd  in  their  blood ! 

3. 

*■  As  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast. 
The  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

pass'd; 
Shouty  Chili,  in  triumph .'  the  battle  is  won. 
And  we  dance  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

the  sun!*' 

Lautaro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
Oft  tum'd  an  anxious  look  Inquiring  round. 
«  He  is  not  here ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?" 
Ere  eager  voices  could  an  answer  give, 
With  faltering  footsteps  and  declining  head. 
And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led. 
Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears : 
**  Live,  live  !**  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears, 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissmg  pressed. 
With  folding  arms,  his  gray  hain  to  his  breast. 
**  O,  live !  I  am  thy  son— thy  long-lost  child  !** 
The  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled-^ 
**  Chili,  my  country,  is  avenged  !^'  he  cried : 
<*My  son  !" — ^tben  sunk  upon  a  shield — ^and  died 

lautaro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bow'd, 
And  kiss'd  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  founds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran. 
When  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  CaiqioUcan,— 
«*  What,  for  our  fitthen,  brothers,  children,  slain, 
Cutt  thou  lepay,  ntthless,  inhuman  Spain  I — 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red, 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled, 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds ! — Fathers,  to-day. 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey." 

Lautaro  turn*d  his  eyes,  and,  gazing  round. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Anselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stern  despair, 
His  helfnet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare,^ 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  that  dropt  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pale : 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent, 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event. 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  pass'd,-— 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade, 
E'en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray'd. 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  sword 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried, "  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
But  save — save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe  !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  him  with  unmoved  eye. 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign 'd  reply ; 
When  Mamntu, — stealing  with  slow  pace, 
And  lifting  high  his  iion-jagged  mace,— 
Smote  him  to  earth :  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  witli  shouts  and  yells,  **  So  fall  our 
foes !" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia 's  face. 
Then  cried,  — ^*  Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupoli- 

can, 
O,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  sailM  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid— 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd, 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  fn  peace  !*' 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye  ( 
Then  thus  again :— ^*  0,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear !— 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel ; 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause, 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause  {-* 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
0 !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

"  I  was  a  child — when  to  ray  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away. 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  w.is  near, 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear : 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de- 
spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him :  need  I  speak  ? 
Behold,  affection's  tear  still  wets  my  cheek ! 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  form  unfolding,  and  her  beauteous  face: 

2v2 
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She  heard  my  oiphan  tale ;  she  loved  to  hear, 
And  aometimes  for  my  fortunes  droppM  a  tear. 

'*  Valdivia  saw  me,  now  in  blooming  age, 
And  claim'd  me  from  the  father  as  his  page  { 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me^-yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Peru  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well, 
Oft  I  return  M  to  the  gray  father*^  cell : 
His  voice  instructed  me ;  recallM  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth : 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
ClearM,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impressM,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knew: 
1  lived  that  object's  love  and  feiith  to  share ; 
He  saw,  and  blessed  us  with  a  father*8  prayer. 

**  Here,  at  Yaldivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  came — a  stranger  in  my  native  land ! 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — now  most  in  need-- 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summon 'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray'd  t 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Liifta's  jealous  gates. 

«  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  f — 
"Pity  this  aged  man  ;  unbend  thy  brow : 
He  W2S  my  father — is  my  father  now  !»* 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien.— 
But  who  is  this  P — what  pallid  form  is  seen  f 
As  crush'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow,— 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath,— 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  infuit  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started— 

**  Injured  maid  of  Spain ! 
Me !— Hne !— O,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again  !*' 
She  heard  his  voice, — ^with  rushing  thoughts  op- 

pressM, 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
<*Live !  live,  Lautaro !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aged  father  !**— -and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head ;  his  eyes  first  met  her  vieW'— 
(As  round  Lautaro's  neck  her  arms  she  threw^ 
«  Ah,  no  !**  she  feebly  spoke ;  "  it  is  not  true  I— 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper M  brain  !'* 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around  t 
Here,  his  brains  scattered  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yc^t  dropping 

blood. 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild, 
Stood  opposite : — ^  A  blessing  on  your  child,** 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense, 
And  then,  with  looks  aghast,  •*  0  bear  iu  hence !" 


Now  all  th'  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  cried, 
"  Live,  live !   Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  I** 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  snatch *d  his  boy. 
And  kiss'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy  t 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  speak. 
And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cheek  s 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrsce. 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  ValdiviA's  goffe. 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  Iwre. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  summer  light, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazM  bxight. 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined  s 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  greeo. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  leen  ; 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  above. 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  tr«nbling  wife  and  beauteous  boy. 

*«  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved  I  say. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood. 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood  ?** 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Faint  <ihe  replied,  with  slow  recovering  breath, 
**  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend !  wert 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart  .'—deserted  and  alone 
<  Would  I  were  with  thee  !*  oft  I  sat  and  si^M 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tide-^ 
At  length  resolved,  I  -sought  thee  o'er  the  seas : 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  before  the  breeze. 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  bore. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion — ocean  smiled. 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock. 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild, 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  child : 
What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day — 
(Forgive  these  tears] — ^I  scarce  have  heart  to  say  I 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid— 
A  wild  maid,-^f  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell. 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shelL" 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  turn'd  aside, 
And,  **  0 !  my  sister !"  with  faint  voice  he  cried. 
**  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arms, 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station 'd  on  the  height. 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  nij^ht. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  his  lance 
Exclaim'd,  *  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance !' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft, 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  lefti 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  skyt 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die-* 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  boding  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here  !* 


*  One  of  the  most  beauUful  of  the  beautifol  tUuUag 
plants  of  Sooth  America. 
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Her  infant  nised  his  handi,  with  glistonioc  ejre. 
To  reach  a  large  and  radiant  bntterily. 
That  flotter'd  near  his  face ;  with  looks  of  tore. 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Lantaro  strove 
To  calm  her  wounded  heart ;  the  holj  sire. 
His  eyes  faint  lifted  with  a  transient  fire, 
Hnng  o'er  them,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addrest, 
While,  with  nplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest. 

An  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crown  *d. 
And  knelt  b^ore  Lantaro  on  the  ground.  - 
••  What  tidings,  Indian  ?" 

niDiAir. 

**  When  I  led  thy  sire, 
Whom  late  thou  saw'st  upon  his  shield  expire. 
Son  of  our  nlmen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace. 
In  these  sad  looks,  of  a  remember'd  ftce  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  Izdabel  ?  Look,  here ! 
It  is  thy  father'^  hatchet  and  his  spear." 

**  Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice,** 
Lautaro  cried,  **  once  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 
Life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled<— 
O !  my  beloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !*' 

nroxAH. 

**  I  come  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways. 
To  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  pass'd ;  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree. 
From  room  to  mom,  rememberM  him  of  thee .'" 
Lautaro  cried,  **  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay  t 
I  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
A  little  while  we  part : — ^Thou  here  remain ;" 
He  spake,  and  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
**  Ah,  cease,  Castilian  maid !  thy  vain  alarms ! 
See  where  he  comes — bis  father  in  his  arms !" 

*<  Now  lead,"  he  cried. — ^The  Indi]m,sad  and  still. 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill  \ 
Ber  infant  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest. 
Smiled,  in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother's  breast  \ 
The  pensive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led  t 
Behind,  Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night ; 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 

light 
Before  their  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
The  mountain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
O'er  Andes'  summits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky. 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way  t 
On  the  fifth  rising  mom  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
The  warrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up,— -stillness  was  all  around, 
fave  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound. 
Save  where  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Yet  here  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace } 
The  myrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene. 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
Seero^  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
«  Where  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade, 
There  shall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground  { 
The  small  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 


Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Ixdabel, 

And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  *<  Farewell  S—Cue* 

well !— " 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sigfa'd  «  Adieu !" 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  dung. 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung, 
Listen 'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild, 
Whkh  poor  Olola  cherish'd,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gaze, 
SeemM  as  remembering  those  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland. 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consignM 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
**  Etemam  pacem  dona,  Domine."  . 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  bookt 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
**  Here,  too,"  he  cried,  <*  my  bones  in  peace  s^dl 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
ShaU  I  behold,  0  Spain  !  thy  distant  shore ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian'^  grave. 
Then  may  it— -(when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that,  charity  should  bind, 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brotheia  of  mankind ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  O  Christ !  and  drop  the  slauglitering 
spear. 

**  Yet,  we  condemn  not  hun  who  hiavely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood } 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stem  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailanfk  head ; 
Sostain'd  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  1" 

EFILOOinS. 
Tbxsb  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spain 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader'b  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listenM  from  afiur 
To  each  faint  ramour  of  the  various  war ; 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield  | 
Now  follow'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field  i 
Thee,  most  heroie  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanea's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
<*  All  is  not  lost  \   The  seatterM  eagles  fly^ 
All  is  not  lost !   England  and  victory !" 

Hark  \  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
Fianee  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  hoitemen !  Whence  that 

cry? 
Lo !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky  * 
Imperial  fugitive !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight, 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  tiie  snows  of  idght. 

Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  fills ! 
Conqueefb  red  banner  floats  along  the  h&Ut 
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That  gird  the  guilty  citjr .'    Shout  amaun, 
For  Europe, — England, — for  deliverM  Spain ! 
Bbottt,  for  a  world  avenged ! 

The  toil  IB  o*er,— 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reek'd  with  human  gore-^ 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  dead. 
The  waiwfiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood'st  in  front,  mj  country !  on  that  day 
Of  horrors  $  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  long-tried  valour,  when  from  rank  to  rank 
Death  hurrying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
Soldiers  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  brave  comrades,  on ! 
Pursue  them !  Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight 

Halt  on  this  hill — your  wasted  strength  repair. 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e'en  your  children  sing,  **  0  Lord,  arise  1" 
Peals  the  long  line,  **  Scatter  his  enemies  !*' 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire, 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire. 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led. 
Here  heard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 

Twas  when  a£9iction  with  cold  shadow  hung 
On  half  the  wasted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pass*d  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas  I  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain .' 
When,  for  stem  Valour,  baring  his  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotiy,  in  monkish  vest,t 
Point,  scowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o'er  the  &llen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood. 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader's  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  dark|  tribunal  shames  the  day, 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scom  away  I 

Turn  from  the  thought  t  and  if  one  generous  heart 
Id  these  fictitious  scenes  has  borne  a  part» 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands. 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifts  his  bleeding  hands. 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
O !  let  the  aged  missionary  plead ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  tale  of  days  of  yore. 
The  soldier^— the  gray  fathers-are  no  more ; 
And  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breast 
Where'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brave 
Rush  unappall'd  their  father's  land  to  save  I 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  all  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout. 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown. 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un- 
known. 


*  Alluding  to  a  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
that  eventful  struggle,  closed  bj  the  national  air  of  God 
save  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  onjosl  treatment  of  those  brave  men 
wbosaved  the  llfo  and  the  throne  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
iraleftd  prince. 

^ThelaqulslUon. 


Mountains  of  inmost  Afric,  where  no  ray 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  Bethlem's  star  of  day, 
Savages,  fierce  with  clubs,  and  shaggy  hair,  ' 
Who  woods  and  thickets  with  the  lion  share, 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  cliffs  repeat, 
**  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  feet 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  wastes  and  tracklen  nodi, 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  remotest  Isjids !" 

Patiently  plodding,  the  Moravian  mild 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  the  wild. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagues  o'er  ocean's  nnr, 
And  far  from  friends  whom  he  may  see  no  more, 
Constrocts  the  warmer  hut,  or  delves  the  aod; 
Cheerful,  as  still  beneath  the  eye  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Cafire  prowlM, 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  assembly,  howl'd, 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  the  champaign  wide, 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide, 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  in  the  air. 
The  songs  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  prayer! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God's  eternal  word, 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  world,— at  length, 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  thy  strength! 
Already  towering  o'er  old  Ganges  stream, 
The  dark  pagoda  brightens  in  thy  beam ; 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  Jaggernaut,  shine  as  in  morning  light ! 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  Labrador 
The  ray  pervades  pale  Greenland's  wintry  sboie- 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  slumbering  sease, 
Dissolves  before  its  holy  influence. 
As  the  gray  rock  of  ice,  a  shapeless  heap, 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  deep. 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  eventful  day ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display ! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  proclaim 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  Saviour's  name, 
Till  angel  voices  in  the  sound  shall  blend, 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  ascend ! 


SONG*  OF  THE  CID.t 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state, 

Within  Valentia's  wall  { 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  festival. 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 
Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 
His  wife  and  daughters  fair. 

When  the  foot-page  bent  on  his  knee, 
Wiiat  tidings  brought  he  then  ? 

*'  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fifty  thousand  men." 

«*  Now  God  be  praised  I"  the  Cid  he  cried, 

"  Let  eveiy  hold  be  stored: 
Let  fly  the  holy  gonfalon,^ 

And  give « St  James,'  the  word." 


•  Referred  to  In  p.  506.  _.  ,    ^d^ 

t  Compare  with  Southey'k  admirable  tian^tlon  «  u» 

CM. 

t  Banner  consecmted  by  the  pope. 
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And  BOW,  npon  the  turret  high, 

Was  heard  the  signal  dram  $ 
And  kmd  the  watehmaxi  Mew  bis  trump. 

And  cried,  ^  They  come !  they  come !" 

The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high. 

And  by  God'a  mother  swore. 
These  walls,  hard-gotteo,he  would  keep. 

Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

**  My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  yova  head ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fij^t  t 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

**  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crush  them  in  your  sight;" 

And  all  the  Christians  Bhouted  loud, 
*•  ^da^y  Gpd  defend  the  right !» 

He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand. 

So  resolute  was  he, 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  brine ; 
They  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light, 

Tlie  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale. 

As  heart-struck  with  dismay  j 
And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat, 

They  turn'd  their  head  away. 

The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
*<Now  cheer,"  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried} 

"This  is  a  gloqous  sight !" 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast. 

These  fearful  ladies  stood, 
The  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

**  All  this  is  for  your  good. 

**  Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past. 

If  God  assist  the  right. 
Those  tambours  tliat  now  sound  to  scare. 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight" 

The  Moors  who  press'd  beneath  the  towers 

Now  «  Allah !  Allah !"  sung; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broad-sword  drew. 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke 

«  Let  each  brave  warrior  go. 
And  aim  himself,  in  dusk  of  morn. 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ; 

«  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call,-* 
That  good  Bishoppe  Hieronymo,* 

Shall  there  absolve  you  all. 

"  But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful  houri 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 

They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  counsell'd  well, 
**  We  will  deceive  the  foe, 

e  The  common  pbrassolqgy  of  ihe  old  metrical  ballad. 


And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men. 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow  i 

**  And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,— 
We,  rushing  from  the  hollow  glen, 

WiU  faU  on  them  with  ours." 

V 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftain  wellt 

He  said,  it  should  be  so ; 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  ni^t  i^  come ; 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  mass  to  heart 

On  Santiago  there  they  call'd. 

To  hear  them  and  to  save; 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

**  Fear  not,"  he  cried, «  when  thousands  Jleed, 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  his  soul. 

"  A  boon !  a  boon !"  the  bishop  cried, 

''I  have  sung  mass  to-day ; 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bloody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thicket's  shade ; 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  eye. 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shoot. 

Forth  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Where  my  brave  Cid,  in  harness  bright. 

On  Bavi^ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

My  Cid  then  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
The  first  beam  on  his  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

**  Allah !"  began  their  ciy : 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung. 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

«  Banner,  advance !"  my  Cid  cried  then. 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword ; 
The  whole  host  aoswer'd  with  a  shout, 

«  St  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bishop,  Hieionymo, 

Bravely  his  battle  bore ; 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  his  resolute  stetd, 

«  Hurrah !  for  the  Campeador !" 

The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 

Mingle  their  dying  cries, 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 

Without  his  rider  flies. 


ftU 


BOWLES. 


Now  AlTu  Fanez,  and  his  men. 
Who  ciouch'd  in  thickets  low, 

Leap'd  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance, 
Rush*d  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moors,  who  saw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waviog  in  the  wind. 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fear'd 

A  greater  host  behind* 

The  crescent  sinks !— ^  Pursue !  punue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie. 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  mom, 

Came  forth  in  annour  bright, 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  tell  the  tale  at  night 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow. 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
«  Well,  Bayi6ca,*  hast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse .'  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword. 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea, 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  ; 
But  never  see  her  lover^  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore. 

And  think  upon  its  fathert  smile, 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Aock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING  VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  mious  via  laedet,  eaipus. 

Virgil. 
SUU  let  us  soothe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

Warton, 

PART    h 
SONNET. 

WRITTEXI  AT  TTirEXOUTH,  NORTHUHBCRLAin),  ATTER 
A  TEMPESTUOUS   VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cli^  ascending  side. 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast. 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 

e  Hii  iatoorite  hone. 

t  These  sonnets  were  dedicated  **  To  the  Rev.  Newion 
Ogle,  DJ).,  Dean  of  Winchester.— Donhead,  Wilts,  Nov. 
ITW." 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore :  and  now  the  beam 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement, 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  time  has  rent: 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch'd,  and  husb'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep ! 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  nature's  bieut 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep, 
Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  lyre, 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expiie! 


SONNET. 

AT  BAXBOROUGH   CASTLE-f 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep, 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind's  sweep ! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halis, 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  Iier  chosen  seat, 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  bat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  wslh; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  sare, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the 
wave. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RXVEll  WEHSBECK.^ 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequcster'd  stream, 
Wensbeck  !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks  amoog, 
In  fancy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  soDg 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  seem 


*  Tynemouth  prloiyand  casile,  NOTlhumberlaiid.-ThB 
remains  of  this  monastery  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky 
point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entzance  into  the  river 
Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Nrath-Shields-  The 
exalted  rock  on  which  the  monastery  stood  rendered  ii 
visible  ai  sea  a  long  way  off,  in  every  direction,  wbeace 
it  presented  itself  as  If  exhorting  the  seamen  In  dangers 
make  their  vows,  and  promise  masses  and  presenu  to  tbe 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Oswin  for  their  deliverance. 

t  This  very  ancient  castle,  with  ifs  extensive  donoioS) 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  family  of  Forslcr,  whcSB 
heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Ourhaoii  is  •ppro' 
priated  by  the  will  of  that  pious  prelate  to  many  beneto- 
lent  purposes ;  particularly  that  of  ministering  xoswai 
relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mariners  as  may  happen  to  be 
cast  on  this  dangerous  coast,  for  whose  preservaiion,  and 
that  of  their  vessels,  every  possible  assistance  iscoDlrived, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready.  The  whole  estate  is  vested  io 
the  hands  of  trustees,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Sharp,  archdeacon 
of  Northumberland,  with  an  active  zeal  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  humane  institution,  makes  this  castle  hii 
chief  residence,  attending  with  unwearied  diligence  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  charity. 

t  The  Wensbeck  is  a  romantic  and  sequestered  rivff 
in  Northumberland.  On  its  banks  is  situated  our  Ladyli 
Chapel.  "The  remains  of  this  small  chapel,  or  ontffTt 
(says  OroseO  stand  in  a  shady  solitude,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wensbeck,  about  thret^uaneis  of  a  mile  weft  of 
Bothall,  In  a  spot  admirably  calculated  fcr  meditatloo. 
UwaepiobablybnUtl^oneoftheBaioasOile."  This 


SONNETS. 


US 


To  bend  o'er  tome  enchaated  spot ;  ranoyed 
From  life's  Tain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  think  I  hear  meek  sorrow's  plaiot,  reclined 
O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  one  she  loved ! 
Fair  scenes !  ye  leod  a  pleasure^  long  unknown. 
To  him  who  passes  weary  on  his  way— • 
The  farewell  tear,  which  now  he  turns  to  pay. 
Shall  thank  yon  ; — and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
Uis  heart  some  long-lost  image  would  renew, 
Delightful  haunts .'  be  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 

TO  TBE    nrVXR  TWEEn. 

O  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

O'er  hill  and  dale  has  joumey'd  many  a  mile 

(If  so  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
Delighted  turns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet 
The  waving  branched  that  romantic  bend 

O'er  thy  tall  banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

The  mnimuES  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Delightful  stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore. 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride. 
The  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 

Yet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,t 
Far  from  the  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar. 

To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


SONNET. 

EvEiriiro,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend. 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

flaunts, 
Retiring,  wander  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

Unseen  j  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind. 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

Ah !  beauteous  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 
while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 

river  Is  thus  beautifully  characterized  by  Akenslde,  who 
was  bom  near  It: 

"Oje  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement,  and  the  mossy  falls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream  t 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well  known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summsr'a  day, 
I  wander'd  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen." 
Written  on  passing  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
scenery  is  much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  near  Berwick, 
the  more  genenU  route  of  travellers  into  Scotland.    It  was 
a  beautiful  and  still  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 

t  Alluding  to  the  simple  and  afiBcUog  pastoral  strains 
lor  which  Scotland  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  I  need 
not  mention  Lochaber,  the  braes  of  Ballendine,  Tweed* 
side  etc 


SONNET. 

ON  XXAVOrO  A  VILLAGE  IN  SCOTLARD. 

Cltsdale,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave, 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill, 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still, 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  grieve 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark. 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep ! — 
For  this  a  look  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast, 
And  many  a  soften 'd  image  of  the  past 
Pleased  I  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  rude, 
Wlien  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  BXVEB  TTCBIir,  IfEAE  WHTTDF. 

lTCHiN,t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  margin^  and  thy  silver  breast. 
On  which  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rest. 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 

Is  it — that  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  mom,  I  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it — that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigfa'd, 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fast .' 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore. 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend. 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend. 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  putf 


SONNET. 

0  PovEETT !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye. 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly  i 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek  :— 
For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  i 
And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness. 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  £»ded  cheek  | 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel  i 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song  i 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  offspring,  dwell. 

«  There  Is  a  wildness  almost  fantastic  In  the  view  of 
the  river  from  Stirilog  Castle,  t^  coune  of  which  Is  seen 
for  many  miles,  making  a  thousnd  turnings. 

t  The  Itch  In  Is  a  river  running  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  holiday  apart.  The  lines  were  composed  on  an 
evening  in  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Southampton,  the  fim 
time  I  had  seen  the  Itch  in  since  I  left  school. 

t  We  rem^rabor  them  as  friends  fian  whom  we  wve 
sorry  ever  to  have  paited.^Ani<&'s  TVofy. 
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SONNET. 
AT  DOVXE  cum,  JULY  SO,  1787. 

Ok  these  white  clifi's,  that,  calm  above  the  flood, 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet. 
Scarce  hear  the  sarge  that  has  for  ages  beat. 
Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  ( 
And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear. 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eye 
Sail'd  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must 
leave 
To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear  | 
Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part  x         i 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past 
recall, 
Soon  would  be  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tid^^ 
The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


And  hark !  with  lessening  cadenee  now  they  bU, 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 
They  fling  their  melancholy  nnisic  wide; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  summer  days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  Iife*ft  fair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chimfl 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tesn! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o*er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mne. 


SONNET. 
AT  on-END,  lahdihq,  jult  21, 1787. 

The  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore-* 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  *mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved, 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved. 
Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 
Where  every  pleasure  seem'd  erewbile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main  t 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu  !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 
AT  OCTBirO,  JULY  22,  1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !* 
As  when,  at  opening  mom,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease,  ; 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel .' 

*  Written  on  landing  at  Ottend,  and  hearing,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  the  carillons. 

The  effect  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  bat  by  none 
more  beautifully  than  Cowper  .*— 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sooonsM^aa.the  gale  comes  on  I 

With  easy  force  ii%^hs  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  iu  pains. 

Such  compiehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  In  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(As  In  a  map  the  voyager  his  coune) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

CoMpsr's  2bs)k,  boek  vl. 


SONNET. 


Oir  THE  BTVEK  EHIKB. 


rrwAS  mora,  and  beauteous  on  the  moantsis'i 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream 'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparUiog 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  tlie 

prow 
In  murmurs  parted ; — ^varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  wpods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  glistening  spin 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair, 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodland'! 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide; 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET. 


AT  A    COKVUCT. 


If  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic,  views, 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscape's 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed— 
'TIS  poor  Matilda  .'—To  the  cloister'd  scene, 
,A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  tbe 
flame 
Of  fraitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  chann  could 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile .' 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  illt 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  still. 


SONNET. 

0  TIME !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hsnd  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thenee 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weaiy  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest  nnperoeived  away ; 
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Od  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o*er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  back  on  every  Borrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile- 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while:-— 
Yet  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

Laiiouid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
(Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  w^ith  the  children  of  the  earth : 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round. 
Their  spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fury  ground. 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them  vain  hope  and  easy  youth  beguiles. 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  past: 

Yet  fancy  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 

Some  sunny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends. 

Till  cheerless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET. 

Oir  A  DmART  view  OF  EVOLAim. 

Ah  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
W^ith  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring. 
As  when  erewhilc  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales. 
And  fill'd  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair. 
Stranger  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 

Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


SONNET. 

TO  THX   BTVXK    CHSKWEIX,  (SXFOaLli. 

Chzswell  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow'd  hedge 
Erewhile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
To  tinge  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan. 
Or  evening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  \ 
And  now  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
I  woo'd :  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 
Seeking  a  while  to  rest— till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return,  as  when  heaven's  beauteous  bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storm's  passing  wings  below  s 
Whate'M  betide,  yet  something  have  I  won 


PART   IL 

SONNET. 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  wom. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song, 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along, 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope  I  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal! 


SONNET. 

OCTOBES,  1792. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears. 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears. 
Lest  HI  betide  thee:  but  'twill. not  be  long. 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past :  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade| 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  "  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless. 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 
kjovxkbex,  1792. 

Thebe  is  strange  mUsic  in  the  stirring  wind. 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone, 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  sprixig;, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year  $ 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  mora 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlom, 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray. 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 
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BOWLES. 


SONNET. 

APBIL,    1793. 

Wbosc  w&i  that  gentle  ▼oice,  that  whispering 
sweet, 
ProRiised  methought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  ? 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping  I  Twas  the  voice  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seem'd  to  speak. 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek } 
That,  O !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours, 
▲h  me !  the  prospect  sadden'd  as  she  sung  | 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung  i 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasural^le  bowers, 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
^  No  peace  be  thine,"  exclaim'd  j  "  away,  away !" 


SONNET. 
KAT,  1793. 

As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell  I 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  woll !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember'd  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem, 
And  hours  of  Joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not:  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours  s 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they ! 


SONNET. 


inBTLET  ABBEY. 


FallV  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main. 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spiriti  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee :  Pale  and  forlorn, 
TTheir  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow, 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  they  would  scorn 
This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  wo } 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  dim  hue  of 
care! 


SONNET. 

0  HARMOiiY !  thou  tenderest  nurse  of  pain, 
If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e'er  can  betl 
Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  feel, 
0 !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again, 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listeniog  seem 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightfnl  diean, 
That  waved  o'er  the  charm'd  sense  its  gladsome 

wing; 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  straiss 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet, 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  reoaioiy 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er. 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  mare. 


SONNET. 
KAT,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb'i  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  tfae 
stream,  ' 

As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  lored  to  tend, 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  deligbt, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  frieDd, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickenmg  ejes, 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name !  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-bed; 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  it^ 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow  t  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  nan 

start. 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vainj 
«« Best  friend,  farewell,  tiU  we  do  meet  again .' 


SONNET, 
ow  BEVismiro  oxwin. 

I  Rsvzm  hear  the  sound  of  thy  gUd  bells, 
Oxford!  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 

(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  »^y»' 
«« Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  iwew 
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Heard  after  yean  of  absence,  from  the  rale 
Where  Cherweil  winds."    Most  true  it  speaks 
thetalo 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  Toice  recalls 
Hoars  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gajr  tida 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scatter'd  wide 

By  many  fiitcs.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  hare  scarce  heart  to  visit  thee ;  but  yet. 
Denied  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  *«•**  died, 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

OV  THE  DEATH  OV  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BENWELL.* 

Thov  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 


*  The  following  elegant  Inscription  to  the  memory  of 
this  amiable  and  excellent  young  man  is  prefixed  to  the 
dtancel  of  Cavetvham  church,  near  Reading,  and  doee 
merely  justice  to  the  many  valuable  qualifications  ofhlm 
wbcse  Tirtues  and  graces  it  records  :— 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 
The  Remains  of  the  REV.  WILLUM  BENWEIX, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Who  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  the  consequence  of 
his  charitable  endeavours  to  relieve  and  corafort  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  resided. 

From  early  youth 
He  was  remarlcable  for  correctness  of  taste, 
and  variety  of  knowledge ;  ' 

Simple,  modest,  and  retired ; 
In  manners  and  cbnversation  he  possessed  a  natural  grace ; 
a  winning  courtesy,  truly  expressive  of  the  heavenly 
serenity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meekness,  low- 
liness and  benevolence  of  his  hearL 
To  his  Relations,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

he  was  moot  tenderly  and  consistently  affectionate: 
To  ihe  poor  a  zealous  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  instmcter ; 

By  his  mildness  cheering  the  sorrowful ; 

And,  by  the  pure  and  amiable  sanctity  which  beamed  in 

his  coontenance,  repressing  the  licentious. 

Habitually  pious, 

He  appeared  in  every  instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 

He  died  Sept.  6ih,  96,  in  his  32d  year: 

His  sodl  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 
This  Tablet  was  erected  to  his  Memory,  with  heart- 
felt grief,  and  the  tenderest  affection, 
By  PsvBLOPB,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lovbdat,  Esq. ; 

and  PxNBLOPB  his  wife. 

Who,  after  many  years  erf*  the  most  ardent  friendship, 

became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 

course  of  eleven  weeks!'* 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoiee. 
Though  smitten  sore  t  0, 1  did  litUe  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  ciy; 
And  soon  thyself  wert  strctch'd  beneath  the  pall. 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true. 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own, 
And  sorrowing  say,  <*  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone !" 


SONNET. 

WETTTEN  AT  KALVEEIT,  JXTLT   11,   1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  moimtain !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  rugged  breast. 
The  parting  sun  sit  smiling :  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom :  but  I  shall  **  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,"  and  think,  th.it  e'en  as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high. 
Proud  mountain !  (whilst  the  scatter'd  vapours  fly 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast,)  so,  with  calm  brow. 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  care ! 


SONNET. 
OF  EWXEwnro  the  roBEOonro.  sevt.  21, 1797. 

I TUBV  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
**  Alas !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead, 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 

Since  first,  my  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 
Life,  and  its  shadows  j  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 

Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 

Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 
Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 

That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
0,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
RjELioioir,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light. 

That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 

O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad- we  gaze 
I  On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days  I 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


Sahvei.  Tatlob  Coleridoe  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por- 
tion of  bis  education*  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  **!  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &c."  From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
1792.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poes}'  and  liberty.  With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  he  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.  About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from,  and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
somewhat  of  his  habits  and  character.  **  Has  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?*»— «  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  reply;  <*I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard — "  **  Speak  out,  man ! 
don't  be  afraid:  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  government.  What  have  you  heard.'" 
**  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  how  that  he 
is  a  poet;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in  print;  and  as  they 
(\Vordsworth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth) 
has  some  coasam  in  the  business."  The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Brook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


maps  with  which  he  was  reported  to  bare  supplied 
the  French  government,  in  aid  of  their  plans  of  in- 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles's  Sonnets  appears  to  have 
first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  which 
his  earliest  specimen  was  given  to  the  public  in  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  in  which  publication  a  monody  on 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Chattcrton  was  uni- 
versally admired.  In  1795,  he  published  some  anti- 
ministerial  pamphlets ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  peri- 
odical paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  the  persua- 
sion, he  says,  of  sundry  philanthropists  and  anti- 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poem  on  the 
prospect  of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  as  his 
secretary ;  and,  on  his  return  from  this  employ- 
ment, became  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  so  far 
improving  his  circumstances  as  to  leave  him  at 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  works,  acd 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  another  on  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  reputation  far 
considerable  oratorical  powers.  In  1813,  he  pub- 
lished Remorse,  a  tragedy  ;  followed,  in  1817,  by 
Sibylline  Leaves ;  A  Collection  of  Poems ;  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketches  of  his 
life  and  opinions ;  and  other  works,  poetical  and 
politicaL  In  1818,  be  commenced  The  Friend,  a 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  volumes ; 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  of  which, 
he  says,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  principles.  In 
1825,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  for^ 
raation  of  a  manly  character,  Hcc ;  and,  in  1830,  bis 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each :  with  aids  to- 
wards a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Catholic  bilL 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards  the  close  of  life  resided  at 
Highgate,  where  he  occasionally  received  his  lite- 
rary friends,  and  passed  bis  time  in  reading,  and 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.  He  was  said  to 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  argu- 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  launched  on  any  fa- 
vourite topic,  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  rivet- 
ing for  hours,  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence  alone.  He  died  July  Sdth, 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  essays 
for  The  Morning  Post  and  Courier.  Mr.  Fox  is 
said  to  have  pointed  his  allusion  to  these  contribu- 
tions, when  bo  declared,  that  the  war,  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  abow  treatjr,  wm  a  war  raised  by  The 
Morning  PMt  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
at  Rorae,  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  sent  an  order 
for  his  arrest,  firom  which  he  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  late  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh. 
Our  poet,  however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  gnided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
tical creed  I  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 
hinted  by  The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
bettered  his  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
writer.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
be  known  by  posterity}  however  zealously  his 
friends  may  labour  to  procure  a  reputation  for  him 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy. 
The  chief  fault  of  Coleridge*^  poetxy  lies  in  the  style, 
which  has  been  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
obscurity,  general  tm^ness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new-coined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
to  its  obscurity,  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
intelligible, "  the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader."  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  divination;  for  we 
defy  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


thor upon  this  subject,  to  solve  the  riddle  which 
is.  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  ChriatabeL  He 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenanee,  who  should  fail,  in  its 
workings,  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  his 
mind ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  afforded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  his  singularly  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself  s 

**  iToar  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir !  il  cannot  &il ; 
For,  lis  Ineomprebensiblef 
And  without  head  or  utl.*' 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater- 
nity of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try ;  and  bis  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  was  penned. 
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L  POEMS  OCCASIONED  BY  FOUTICAL  EVENTS 
OR  PEELINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


When  I  have  borne  In  memory  what  has  tamed 

Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

When  men  change  swords  for  legeii,  and  deeert 

The  stodent^  bower  for  gold,  some  (eats  unnamed 

I  had,  my  countiy !   Am  I  to  be  blamed  t 

But,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  ihoa  ait, 

Verily,  In  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

Of  tboee  nnfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

Bat  dearly  most  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 

In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men; 

And  I  by  my  alTection  was  beguiled. 

What  wonder  If  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mlnd^ 

Felt  fer  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 

Wordtworth, 

ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 

I«i,  Mt  c^  ^  itani. 
Yv*  ai  ita  Stivif  ipBopavnlaf  irtvot 
Srpofci,  rapivinap  0poi/ifoi(  l^nittotii 
•  ••••• 

T6  /ifXAof  mil.    Kal  oi  utiv  it&x^i  vapCiv 

JEsoHTt.  Aganu  1295. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Ode  commences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  regulates  Into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
events  of  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them  may 
appear  to  mortals.  The  second  strofrfie  calls  on  men 
to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  and  devote 
them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  homaa  nature  in  gene* 
ral.    The  first  epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Ruasla» 

•  This  ode  was  composed  on  theMth,  3Sth,  and  2Gib  days 
of  December,  1796:  and  was  llm  published  on  the  last 
daf  ofihatyetr. 
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who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  November,  1790; 
having  just  conclu(}cd  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
kings  combined  against  France.  The  first  and  second 
antistrophe  describe  the  image  of  the  departing  year, 
etc  as  In  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesies^  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  the  downfall  of  this  country. 


SpniT  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 

It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixM  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime, 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear. 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind| 

I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year ! 

Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 

Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 

Ere  yet  the  enter*d  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 

I  raised  th'  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  hia 

flight 

11. 

Hit^ier,  from  the  recent  tomh^ 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 

From  distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 

And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  languish. 

Or  where,  bis  two  bright  torches  blending, 

IjOVc  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 

Or  where,  o*er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 

Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 

Ye  woes !  ye  yoting-eyed  joys .'  advance ! 

By  time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whose  indefatigable  sweep 

Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 

I  bid  yon  haste,  a  miz'd,  tumultuous  band  * 

From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 

Haste  toi  one  solemn  hour  i 
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Aod  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  bell  s 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

III. 
I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war  array  ! 

I  beard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry— 
"Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murder's  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye  I 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain  ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Te  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
Itfid  women's  shrieks  and  infantas  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoflSn'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom^^ 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 

Departing  year  I  twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  I  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours !    Silenee  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  th*  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone, 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing, 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing, 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet, 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 
Hush'd  were  hajrp  and  song  t 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make ; 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
*'  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light. 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  peace  with  proffer'd  insult  scared, 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn  I 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  (he  iroet  winds  hand  I 


But  chief  by  Afrie's  wn»p. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul  I 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  synod,  •fnU  of  gifts  and  lies !' 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh  .*  by  torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  soowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  f 
Speak }  from  thy  storm  black  heaven,  O  speak  akud ! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud! 

O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow  ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries  ! 
Hark !  bow  wide  nature  joins  her  groam  hck)W ! 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VI. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  di-eam  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot)  my  eyeballs  starts 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  hearts 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead  ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse  * 
See  !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow 'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

VII. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  I  O  my  mother  isle  I 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks  {) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore. 

VIIL 
Abandon 'd  of  Heaven !  mad  avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride — 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

stood, 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood ! 
The  naUons  curse  thee  !  They  with  eager  wondering 
Shall  hear  destruction,  like  a  vultuie,  scream  I 
Strange-eyed  destruction!   who  with  many  a 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
Soothes  her  firerce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 
O  Albion!  thy  predestined  ruins  rise^ 
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The  fiend  bag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
MtttteriasdUtemper'd  tiiumpb  in  her  chaimed  sleep. 

IX. 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
lo  vain,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing — 
And  hark .'  I  hear  the  famish'd  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
Have  waird  my  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God^s  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


AN  ODE. 


I. 

Ye  clonds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control  i 
Ye  ocean  waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 

Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 

Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined. 

Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 
Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 

Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  tiod. 
How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 

My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 

By  each  mde  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 

0  ye  loud  wives  *  and  O  ye  forests  high  ! 
And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 

Thou  rising  sun  !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free  ! 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be. 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 
When  Prance  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
Stamp'd  her  strong'  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
W^ith  what  a  joy  roy  lofty  gratolation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band  t 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation. 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 
The  monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the'  dire  array ; 
Thoujih  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  lovee 

Had  iwoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves  j 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat ! 


For  ne'er,  O  Liberty .'  with  partial  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame  { 

But  bless'd  the  pecans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

m. 

« And  what,"  I  said,  « though  blasphemy's  loud 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wov 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ) 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp} 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason, crush 'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  { 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee  $ 
**  And  soon,"  I  said, "  shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me.  Freedom  !  0  forgive  those  dreams !, 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  Icy  caverns  sent — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams ! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd ; 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherishM 

One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 
Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built } 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer — 

0  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 

Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  ? 
To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey  | 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 

V. 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
0  Liberty  ?  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  from  prtestcnft's  harpy  minions. 
And  factions  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff*B  vei^. 

Whose  pines, scarce  tiaveird  by  the  bree2c  above. 
Had  made  one  munnur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare,  - 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty  I  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
February^  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 
wniTTEV  IN  APRIL,  1798,  duuho  tbe  ialarx  of 

AN  invasion. 

A  oiZEN  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !    O'er  stiller  place 

No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze, 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 

O !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 

Tbe  humble  man,  who,  in  bis  youthful  years. 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  I 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 

While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air. 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o*er  his  frame ; 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  tbe  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  0  singing  lark ! 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  tbe  clouds ! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — O  my  God  ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills- 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset  {  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  offended,  0 !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven  ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren !    Like  %  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestileDce, 
E'en  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  forth. 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
His  body  and  hb  soul !    Meanwhile,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Inguird  in  courts,  committees,  institutions, 
Associations  and  societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guild, 
One  benefit  club  ibr  mutual  flattery, 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth; 
Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  manV  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market  \    The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preachM, 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  imd  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 
Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  tntiL 
0 !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break; 
For  all  must  swear— all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  court; 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
Merchant  aivd  lawyer,  senator  and  priest, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joj, 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dose, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven, 
Cries  out, "  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  pe«»i 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  sea*,) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war . 
Alas  !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague, 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snowi,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of, 
Spectators  and  not  combatants !   No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt, 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuff'd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  namsft 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands !    Boys  and  girbi 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
The  best  amusement  for  our  moroing  meal . 
The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  pray«» 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enoagn 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Father, 
Beromei  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
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And  teelinicftl  in  ▼ktories  and  defeats. 

And  all  oar  dainty  tenns  for  fratricide } 

Tenns  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o*er  our  tongues 

Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound). 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch. 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Pass'd  off  to  heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'ds 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !    Therefore,  evil  days 

Axe  coming  on  us,  0  my  countrymen  ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierc«  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while. 
Father  and  God !   O !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
0 !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  their  babes, 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Laugh'd  at  the  breast !   Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside, 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
Stand  forth :  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe. 
Impious  and  frise,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit  f    St^d  we  fortli ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea- weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
Swept  from  our  shores  !    And  0  !  may  we  return, 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
Repeating  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
0  Britons !  0  my  brethren  !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  de«p  delusion .'    Some,  belike 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power  t 
As  if  a  government  had  been  a  robe, 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
Pnll'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hue^  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry  t  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images. 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemiee 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd— 
But,  O  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle  I 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain .'  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life, 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things, 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    0  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree:  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze: 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  Ues  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell, 
Farewell,  a  while,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way  i  and  lo .'  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  tlie  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  light 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell .' 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Ntther  Stowey,  AprU  S8th,  1798. 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER, 

A     WAK    XCLOOUE. 

The  scene  a  desolated  tract  in  La  Vend^.  FAimn  te 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground ;  to  her  enter  Fnu  and 
Slauohtbb.  ^^^^^ 

FAKIRE. 

SisTxu !  sisten !  who  sent  you  here  ? 

SLAUGHTER,  (fO  nXE.) 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FI&E. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
"Twill  make  a  holiday  in  heU. 

No!  00 !  no! 
Mjrself,  I  named  hiqa  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  hell*s  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No !  no !  no ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
rrwill  make  a  holiday  in  hell  I 

'    rAKzirE. 
Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUORTER. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name— 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same !  the  same ! 

SLAUGHTER. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlocked  my  den. 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  do  it  ? 

ILAUOHTER. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letten  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

rAHIlTE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog— but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew ;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall—* 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  lister  I  in  our  ear. 

rAMIRC. 

A  bid>y  bMit  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  itanred  the  one,  and  was  starring  the  other! 


BOTB. 


Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

rAxnrs. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRE. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came ! 
Hedge  and  cora-fields  all  on  flame^ 
I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun ! 
And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done, 
On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 
I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 
It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 
To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 
With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 
Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 
By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 
Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 
The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss*d> 
While  crash  !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 
On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses, 
That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

FIRE. 

The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  eried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

ALL. 

He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due? 

FAUIITE. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
I'll  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude. 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood— 

FIRE. 

0  thankless  beldames  and  untrue ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  ? 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ?— Away !  away ! 

1  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

ILLUSTRATED  OT  THE  STORT  OF  IBS  MAD  Ob 

An  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay. 
And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 

Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day, 

When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 

And  growing  gnoses  sparkle  gay, 
At  once  with  sun  and  nin. 
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The  gian  wai  fine,  the  ran  Wu  hiight. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it  i 
The  ox  wu  glad,  as  well  he  might. 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight. 
And  fiisk*d  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

.Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

<*Stop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  these  alarms  ? 

The  ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms- 
Halloo  i  the  parish  is  up  in  arms, 
(A  hoaxing  bunt  has  always  charms,) 

Halloo  I  the  ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scamper'd  about. 
Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  diOTfr— 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  fastens  on  bis  snout, 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out—* 
He*s  mad,  he's  mad,  by  Jore ! 

<*  Stop,  neighbours,  stop  !*'  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
But  all  at  once  on  him  they  &11, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And,  damme !  who  arc  you  ?" 

Ah,  hapless  sage .'  his  ears  they  stun, 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
**  Yoo  bloody-minded  dog!"  (cries  one,) 
''To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun— 
'Od  bl —  you  for  an  impious*  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian  w-^re ! 

*<  You'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest. 

And  run  against  the  altai^— 
Yon  fiend.'" — ^The  sage  his  warnings  ceased, 
And  north,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east. 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  *twas  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  ox  was  his — ^what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  stiffen'd  with  dismay. 
The  ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on— but  here. 
The  gospel  scarce  more  true  is— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid  careei^* 

Nay,  gentle  reader !  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  fbllow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BulMog,  parson,  shopman,  clown. 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
«<  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down ;" 

They  drove  the  poor  ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  e'en  a  rat  might  plague  yout 
There's  no  philosopher  but  sees 


*  One  of  (he  touijfou  words  which  the  most  uneducated 
did  about  this  time  a  consunt  opportunity  of  acquiring 
mm  the  strmons  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  pnclanaOons  on 
he 


That  rage  and  fear  are  one 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freeze. 
They're  both  alike  the  agoe. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  be  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-fuU. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  tis  cleai^- 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle! 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer, 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plow'd. 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  her  hed^e. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  niimies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — '*  Stop,  neighbours !  stop ! 
The  ox  is  mad  I  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

«  The  ox  is  mad !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  f 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat-- 

"Twill  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 

Why,  damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blunderbuss !" 

«  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad,— 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !" 
<*  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage,  **  you've  been  misled^ 
No  quarrels  now— let's  all  make  head— 

You  drove  the  poor  ox  mad  /" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 


•  According  to  the  supersiltion  of  the  west  countries,  if 
you  meet  the  devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  In  half  with 
a  Mnwf  or  you  may  cause  hUn  Instantly  to  disappear  t^ 
spHtlng  over  his  horns. 
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And  80  my  xmiie  p^rforee  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  nisbM  and  panted:-* 
**  Well,  have  you  heard  .'*'—*•  No !  not  a  whit** 
"What!  han't  you  heard  ?"—^Come,out  with  it!" 
«  That  Tierney  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  recanted.** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Quaa  humilifl  tenero  stylus  olnn  eflbdit  in  «vo. 
Perlegis  hie  lacrymas,  at  quod  pharetrauis  acutA 
Ille  puer  puero  fecil  mihi  cuspide  vulnuSi 
Omaia  paulatim  coosumlt  loogior  SBtas, 
YiTendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo 
Ispe  mihi  collaius  enim  non  ille  videbor : 
Frons  alia  eat,  moresque  alii,  nova  meolis  imagOi 
Vozque  aliud  sonat— 

Pecuve  nunc  gelklo  calidos  mlseremur  amantes, 
Jamque  arsiase  pudet.    Veteres  tranquilla  tumttltua 
Mens  horrei  relegeoaque  alium  puiat  ista  locuium. 

Ptirarch. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIF^ 

The  following  poem  is  intended  as  ihe  introducUon  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  word 
Ladie  for  LAdy,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness  in  it ; 
and  as  it  is  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  times,  I  trust 
that  the  aflisctlonate  lovers  of  venerable  antiquity  (as 
Camden  says)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,  and  perhaps 
may  be  induced  to  admit  a  force  and  propriety  in  it.  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
in  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
explode  around  us  in  all  directions,  he  should  presume  to 
oflfer  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old-iashioned  love:  and 
five  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
force  of  this  objection.  But,  alas  i  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapiiMy,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  story,  wholly 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find  some 
attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutions,  as  to  those  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the"  (alls  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  becomes  disilncUy  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
Dee.  21, 1799. 

0  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined. 

Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark !  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

Bat  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hatli  she  of  her  own,  * 

My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 

She  iDTCi  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songi  that  make  her  grieve. 


All  thoughts,  aU  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 
I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour, 

When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate, 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  aimed  knight; 

She  stood  and  listcn'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  stoiy— 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoaxy. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  { 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand; 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  ladie  of  the  land: 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knigbt. 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

And  bow  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beat; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limlVi 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  dacksome  shade, 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  onoe 
In  green  and  sunny  glade  i 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 

And  how  be  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 

And  saved  from  outrage  wone  than  death 
The  ladie  of  the  land  \ 
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And  bow  she  w^t,  and  dasp'd  Mb  knees  j 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  Tsii^^ 

And  meekly  strove  to  expiate 
The  sooin  that  crazed  his  bzain  s 

And  how  she  nnrsed  him  in  a  cave ; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay: 

His  dying  words — ^but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 

My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity  I 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherishM  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blush'd  with  love  and  maiden  shame ; 
And,  Mke  the  murmurs  of  a  dreao^ 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs'^ 

1  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 

Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd  t 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half-enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  ealm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

A.nd  now  once  more  a  tale  of  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing: 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knight 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night: 

I  pfomised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  i 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

BefeU  the  Dark  Ladie. 
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LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVB- 

CHANT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half-shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew*— 
So  shmes  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd } 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew, 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  lasti 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light .' 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek, 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind, 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud — ^it  floats  away. 
Away  it  goes  ;  away  so  soon  ? 

Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay ; 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray- 
Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 

How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 
Ever  fading  more  and  more. 

To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 
And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before ! 

As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 
When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 

Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  min^-* 

And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high  $ 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  lady  fair — ^that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush  I  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  evert 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  treed. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
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0  beauteous  birds !  methinks  ye  meuure 
Youi  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  birds !  *tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  more  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower, 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

0 !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ;' 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Thkouoh  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy, 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring, 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th'  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic  ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  contagion 
here ! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 


Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Drymdes ! 
And  you,  ye  earth-winds !  you  that  nnake  ^t  mom 
The  dewHlrops  quiver  on  the  spider's  webs  I 
You,  0  ye  wingless  aiis  !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  snmmer-noon 
The  mother-sheep  bath  worn  a  hollow  bed— 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp, 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  Iamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's 

back. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network:  here  will  I  couch  my 

limbs, 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world— unheard,  unseen, 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound ; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visits  me 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow, 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek  ; 
Ne*er  played  the  wanton—never  half-disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  grove 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze  .'  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast. 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song. 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
The  face,  the  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
Contemplative !    Behold !  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elfiow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree, 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewhile 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  look'd  bj 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,)  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoffending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  be  gazed. 
But  not  unheeded  gazed !  for  see,  ah  I  see. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow. 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-iglore  bells : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !    Then  all  the  diaim 
Is  broken— ^U  that  phantom  world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  a  while, 
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Poor  joutfa,  wlio  seucelj  darest  lift  up  tbioe  eyes ! 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness.  Boon 
The  visions  will  return  I    And  lo !  be  stays : 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  fonns 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
TIic  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  mai^  inverted  there, 
Acd  there  the  balf-uprooted  tree — but  where, 
0  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  leanM 
On  its  bare  branch  ?    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone  ! 
lL>mewan]  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
G'j,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime  ' 
In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Till  sickly'  thoughts  bewitch  thino  eyes,  and  thou 
L<h  lii'st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 

0  wild  and  desert  stream  !  belongs  this  tale: 
Gl<K)my  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
$;>ire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed. 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well: 

>^are  when  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy   steep  banks,  no  Iqves  hast  thou,  wild 
stream ! 
This  be  my  chosen  haunt—emancipate 
From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
Lo !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs. 
How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock. 
Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 

Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 

How  soon  to  reunite !    And  see !  they  meet, 

Kich  in  the  other  lost  and  found :  and  see 

Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 

Throbbing  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye .' 

With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 

Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !    Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds ; 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

1  pass  forth  into  light — ^I  find  myself 

Honeath  a  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 

Of  forest-trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

Thit  overbf(hir«  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !    Two  crescent  hills 

Told  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-Iock'd,  as  might  seem,* 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages. 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 

The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  wilh  spray,  / 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfalL 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The   smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

light. 
Rises  in  columns ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  b3'  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceasele<;s  breeze.    But  what  is  this? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney  smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
His  dear  head  pillow 'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch 'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel*d  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divlnest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  tbe  fine  skin  !    She  has  been  newly  here  s 
And  lo  !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch— 
The  pressure  still  remains  !    0  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,.and  the  sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells  !    O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  tlian  whom  Alcxus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
0  child  of  genius  !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart, 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?    Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit — 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her  i 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

Yon  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


£ABL  HEKBT. 
SAlfDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 


Loved? 


EAAX.  BKN&T. 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchance^ 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EARL  HENBT. 

O !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  $  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire, 
Who  in^his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  cQMoning  whilst  thou  Ustenest  to4nt. 


COLERIDGE. 


unorAu 


Anziottily,  Heniy !  teuooiiig  tnxioitslj^ 
But  Oropczar* 


Blenings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage, 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  coyert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirrM ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o*er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood, 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat— if  'twere  not  my  own. 

SAITDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  tearing  note,  my  friend ! 

EABL  BEZTBT. 

0 !  no ! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th*  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature, 
Fleeing  from  pain,  sheltered  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady. 
Like  eyes  sufi^sed  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us ; 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — ^I  vow'd  to  die  for  her: 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken. 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it; 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SAH DOVAL,  {iDitk  a  SOTCOStic  $miU.) 

No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages  i  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EABL  HEITBY. 

Ah !  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien*,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grup  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  aims}  the  xeins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
0 !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seemM 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  awore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt. 


I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hea— 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart  ' 

Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  hei^ 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  her^ 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tonnent 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Eabl  Hehbt  retire*  into  the  vooi 

SAKDOVAL,  [alone,) 

0  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  op 
And  shape  themselves :  from  earth  to  heaven  they 

stand, 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  bonoor ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand, 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO    AN    UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  AtrrHOB   BAD  KNOWIT  UT  THS  I)AI3 
OF  HER  INKOCENCE. 

Mtbtle-leaf  that,  ill-besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 

Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread, 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale, 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

LighUy  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  rise. 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-stalk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  high- 
Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 
Flung  to  fade,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO   AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN  AT 
THE   THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew 'd  bough, 
lieafless  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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Loathiog  thy  polluted  lot, 

Hie  thee,  maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
Seek  thy  weeping  mother's  cot. 

With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thou  hast  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  rice  is  wo : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  aim'd,  go,  maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  self-dominion. 
Firm  thy  steps,  O  melancholy ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com, 
Or  the  hean-field's  odorous  blooms ; 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Nob  cold  nor  stem  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 

Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 
« But  wlien  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  straiu 
Bursts  kk.  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment. 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
0  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 

To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurso*s  arms  I  kiss'd,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  meny  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  0  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease. 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne!  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo, 
Ballid  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 


The  things  of  nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waveSy 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  fint-fraits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  cOm-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  sunamer  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  hells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark, 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years, 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
B}*^  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung,, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not —    ' 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
1  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look, 
Her  voice,  (tliat  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  re- 

turn'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH    falconer's   "SHIPWRECK.'* 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice  $ 


•  One  of  ihe  names  (and  meriting  to  be  the  only  one) 
of  the  MyoBotis  ScorjrioideM  Pabtstri^f  a  flower  from  six 
10  twelve  inches  high,  with  blue  blossom  and  bright  yellow 
eye.  It  has  the  same  name  over  the  whole  empire  of 
Germany,  iVergiatmein  iucht,'>  and,  we  believt,  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 
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Nor  yet  while  gazing  io  tublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  eatuact,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  tea- weed  strew  M, 

Flaming  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell  i 

Oar  sea-hard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  bark  I 

**  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 
roax^— 

Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 

No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck 'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains, 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  sq  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains, 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  ;  but  chief,  the 
name 

Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend. 

Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  the  past. 

Which  love  makes  substance !    Uence  to  thee  I 
send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  ttroa^ 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  lool 

song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  warn 

weather. 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  togetba. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  abore, 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings ;  and  for  ever  siogs  be- 
"  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me  !'* 


HOME-SICK. 

WBITTEW  in  OCUf  ANT. 

'TIS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day } 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower, 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 
■   This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings, 
Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  ay  f    The  sparrow,  the 

dove. 
The  linnet  and  thnub^  say^ "  I  love  and  I  love  !'* 


TO  A  YOQNG  LADY. 

09  HER  BECOVIRT  rROK  A  FEVEL 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent ; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 

And  feverish  heat  incessant 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  sky, 
The  little  birds  that  warble  high, 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  yon  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worst,  we  knew, 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  yon 

In  the  place  where  you  were  goiug ; 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope !  *  Though  lowly  kneeling 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast, 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  beal- 

ingf 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
He  strove  in  vain !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Though  nature  forced ;  though  like  some  captive 

guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concealing, 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confcss'd. 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repellM  in  vain, 
Each  night  was  scatter'd  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
Yef  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  faifli 
Qne  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood. 
Though   changed   in   nature,  wander  where  ke 

would— 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope's  pining  gbost ! 
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For  this  on«  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moao^ 
He  wishes  and  can  wish  for  this  alone ! 
Pierced,  as  with  light  from  heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
I>isease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower. 
Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noontide 

bower .' 
Or  let  it  stay !  yet  this  one  hope  should  give 
Such  strength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

WRITTEN  IS   OERMAirV. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings, 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 
I'm  alwaj's  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 
And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here, 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear .' 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have 'flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erbead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved  !  flew  your  spirit  by  P 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  ycu,  maiden  mild! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before-— 

So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled.  * 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  rcmcmbcr'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream  i 


Has  not,  since  then,  love's  prompture  deep. 
Has  not  love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  ? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under-song  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A   FBAGMElfT. 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife ! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert, 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep .' 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying  i 
But  bom  beneath  love's  brooding  wing, 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self — a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

UITDER  STROVO  MEDICAL   RECOUMENDATIOir  SOT 

TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more : 
Ships  and  waves^  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 

•*  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 
,    But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission. 

And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measnns 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  t 
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Dreams,  (the  soul  henelf  foreakiog,) 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth; 

Silent  adorations,  making 
A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 

0  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  loye. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cupid,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight. 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd. 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd: 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brush'd  from  th'  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 

£ach  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th'  unspotted  mind-* 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow, 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th*  enamour'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  "  Kisses**  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Saka'^  lovelier  lips  the  rest 
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Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived, 

Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 

Lilce  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 

Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead: 

Naught  sinks  Into  the  Ixisom's  silent  depth. 

Quick  seosibilily  of  pain  and  pleasure 

Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly;  but  no  soul 

Warmeih  the  inner  frame. 

ScMUer. 


HYiMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their 
sources  in  ilie  foot  of  Mont  Blaiic,  five  conspicuous 
torrents  rush  down  its  sides,  and  wiihin  a  few  paces  of 
the  Glacicni,  the  gf«nilana  major  grows  in  immense 
numbers,  with  Its  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue." 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  momtng  star 
In  his  steep  course  f    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

•  Effinlzt  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem 
Basia  lascivA  Cypria  Diva  manft. 

Ambrosiea  succos  occulta  temperat  arte, 
Fragransque  infoso  nectare  tingit  opus. 

Sufflcit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  subdolus  ulim 
Non  impuoe  fitvJs  sotripulsBet  Amor, 


On  thy  bald  awful  bead,  0  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending   with  my 

thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  Iife*s  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  sweird  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy  !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  clifTs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  I 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Tliyself  earth *s  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-lierald :  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  caird  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  ja^ed  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ?' 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  f 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enoimous  ravines  slope  amain— 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stoppM  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  3'our  feet  ?— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 


Decussos  violae  foliis  ad  miscet  odorea 
Et  spttlla  aestivis  plurima  rapta  roeia. 

Add  it  et  illecebras  et  mille  ot  mille  leporosj 
Et  quot  Acidalios  gaudia  CeAos  habet. 

Ex  his  compotuit  Dea  basia;  et  omnia  libaos 
Invenias  niiidas  aparsa  per  csn.  CloCs. 

Corvs.  Quod.  Vol.  IL 
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G<m1!  gmg,7e  metdow-ttreams  with  gladsome  Toice ! 
Te  ptne-gioyes,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  jon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Te  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  stoim ! 
Te  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Te  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  I 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast^- 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Hiou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
ELarth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 
wiurriai  nr  the  album  at  ixbifoebode,  nr 

THE   HARTZ  FOEEST. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills/ 
A  sniping  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  dragg'd  through  fir-groves  evermore, 
MThere  bright  green  moss  heaVes  in  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine  i  and,  but  seldom  heard. 
The  sweet  bird^s  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly. 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
And  the  brook's  chatter  t  *mid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influenep  from  the  life  within : 
Fair  ciphers  else:  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  unconcerning,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 


*  The  highest  mountain  In  the  Uartz,  and,  indeed,  in 
North  Germany. 
t  When  I  have  gazed 

From  Bome  high  emineace  on  goodly  vales, 
And  cots  and  villages  embower'd  below. 
The  thought  would  rise'  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scenes  so  fair,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 
Skmthei/'a  Uifmn  to  tfu  PenaU». 
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Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country !    0  thou  queen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

0  dear,  dear  England !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tum*d  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs ! 

My  native  land ! 
Fiird  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud. 
Tea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 
Feeble  and  dim !    Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly  i  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere  !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FEBRUART,  1796. 

Sweet  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow 'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  ? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own, 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  i^oland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom  !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  life's  cruel  task-master  I 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attcmper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COKPOSED  AT  CLEVEDOIT,  SOHEBSETSHI&B. 

My  pensive  Sara .'  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ei^rown 
With  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle, 
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(Meet  emblrms  tbcj  at  inaoceiice  and  love .') 
And  watch  the  ckmds,  that  Ute  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  faddcatog  nnmd,  and  mark  the  itar  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  ibe  scents 
Snatch'd  from  jon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so 

hash'd! 
The  stilly  murmiir  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  simplest  lute. 
Placed    length-ways   in   the   clasping  caacmi 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lorer. 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
Tempt   to   repeat   the   wrong!     And   now, 

strings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twil^t  eliins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 
O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhcr^^ 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fillM ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love  !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  oVr  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallowM  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th*  unregenerate  mind ! 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  ayc-babblirig  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  1  speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 
t  praise  hira,  and  with  faith  that  Inly  feels i 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  Binful  and  most  miserable  man. 
Wilder^  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and   this   cot^  and   thee,  heart-honoor'd 

maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 
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Low  was  mu  pretty  eot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  could  bar, 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn. 
The  sea*s  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blo?som*d ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  whkh  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calmM 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again, 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless 'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  skjMark's  note, 
(Viewless,  or  hapl}'  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wing?,)  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  Slid  to  my  beloved, «  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  hush'J, 
And  the  heart  listens  !" 

But  the  time,  when  fint 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  meant 
I  climbM  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach*d  the  top, 
O !  what  a  goodly  scene !     Utre  the  bleak  mount, 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep, 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields; 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the  wood, 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  spire ; 
The  channel  there,  the  islands,  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  shoreless 

ocean- 
It  seemM  like  Omnipresence !    God,  methought. 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple :  the  whole  world 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  wish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury, — to  be ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount  sublime! 
I  was  constraint  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumberM  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  th*  intrusted  houn 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth: 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  roe  while  he  aids. 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man  ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scann'it 
The  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretdi«fl» 
Noning  in  some  delicious  solitude 
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Tbeir  slothful  lores  tnd  dainty  qrmpathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  band. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot ! 
Tby  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
Aud  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  i  shall  sigh  food  wishes-— sweet  abode ! 
Ah ! — had  none  greater !    Aud  that  all  had  such  I 
It  might  he  so— but  the  time  is  not  yet 
Speed  ity  O  father  I    Let  tby  kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WriH  SOBIE  POEMS. 


Notns  In  fratres  anlmi  paternl. 

Bar.  Carm.  lib.  i.  2. 


A  BLESSED  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pass*d 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To  the  same  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt} 
And  haply  views  his  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
Li^p'd  its  brief  prayer.   Such,  0  my  earliest  friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road. 
Yet  cheer'd  and  cheering ;  now  fraternal  love 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest,  and  blessing  may  3'e  live ! 

To  me  th'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  more  diiTerent  mind^ 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life's  pelting  ills  $ 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
RufBed  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropp'd  the  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  false. 
False  and  fair-foliaged  as  the  manchineel. 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en   'mid  the   storm;    then   breathing   subtlest 

damps, 
Mix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven. 
That  I  woke  poison'd !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
AVho  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter  j  and  beside  one  friend, 
Beneath  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice. 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
My  soul  is  sad,  that  I  hare  roam'd  through  life 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthpUce:  ehiefly  then» 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  i 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  eye } 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

Sorrow'd  in  silence !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever. 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

O !  tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crook 'd  earthward;   whose  old 

boughs, 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains. 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brother !  and  (for  some  perchance' 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'TIS  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise, 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild- wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

'Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  time, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close. 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life .' 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell. 

Knew  the  g^y  wild-fiowers  on  its  banks,  and  cuU'd 
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Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone. 
Piercing  the  lon^neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starzy  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
0  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  trbth ! 
Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 

HEATH. 

This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved !    0  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o*er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring, 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
U  ith  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here  !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !    They,  mean- 
while, 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun } 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge  r-that  branchless  ash. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  lavm 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a' most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripinng  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  friends  emei^ 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  op 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they  wander  on. 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  ghd, 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thou  bast  pined 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  sou],  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sun ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers .'  richlier  bum,  ye  clouds! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean  !    So  my  friend, 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood, 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  roond 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makn 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there !    Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watchM 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !    And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  masi, 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight:  and  though  now  theUt 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in  the  bean-flower!     Henceforth  I  shall 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure: 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  !  and  sometimes 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joj's  We  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanisbiog  in  light] 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  gloiy, 

■»  The  asplenium  scolopendrium,  called  in  some  couft- 
trics  the  adder's  tongue,  fn  others  the  bait^  toague;  M 
Withering  givei  the  adder's  tongue  as  the  trivial  name  of 
the  opliisglofsum  only. 
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While  thoQ  stoodlrt  gaxing  t  or  when  all  wu  still. 
Flew  eremking*  o*er  thy  head,  and  had  a  chann 
For  thee,  my  gaotle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  soimd  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

COMTOSED  OH  THS  VIOBT  ATTZB.  BIS  RECITATXOV 
or  A  POEM  OR  THE  OEOWTH  OF  All  XHOXYIDUAI. 


Fbievii  of  the  wise !  and  tescher  of  the  good ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  song  aright) 
Of  the  foondatioDS  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  human  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
WbsLt  may  be  told,  to  the  uuderstanding  mind 
Revealable  $  and  what  within  the  mind, 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  sonl 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
Of  smiles  spontansoos,  and  mysterious  fears, 
(The  first-bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 
And  eurrcnts  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 
Or  by  some  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful. 
Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re- 
ceived 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow 'd— 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising;  or  by  secret  mountain  streams. 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way  I 

Of  more  than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man. 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  deity  s 

Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 
So  summon 'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  self, 
With  light  unwaniog  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on— herself  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  angel  of  the  vision !    Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 


«  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,  It  gave  me 
pleasure  to  observe  that  Banram  had  observed  the  same 
eircomsiance  of  the  Savanna  crane.  **  When  these  bhds 
move  their  wings  in  flight,  their  siiokes  are  slow,  mode* 
rmte,  and  regular ;  and  even  when  at  a  eonsidermble  dis- 
tance, or  high  above  us,  we  plainly  heas  the  qailLfiMtheis ; 
their  shafts  and  webe  upon  one  another  cieak  as  the  joints 
or  working  of  a  veesetin  a  tempeeuious 


t» 


Action  and  joy  .^— An  orphic  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  bard  I 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewM  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'er*enduring  men.    The  tmly  great 
Have,  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence .'    They,  both  in  power  and  act^ 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  fA«m, 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  trath, 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listen 'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  t 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains- 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear. 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain{ 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out — ^but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coflSn,  for  the  selfsame  grave ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthftil  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard  !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  bailM 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 

«  "A  beauiifiil  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  inter* 
vals  coursed  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  Ift> 
tie  Stan  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it : 
and  every  now  and  then  light  deUchmenu  of  this  white 
clood-llke  foam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  aiMl  sceorsd 
out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  traop  over  a  wUdemess.**— Tike 
JVimtf ,  p.  290L 
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Into  the  dwkncsi  i  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Outspratd  ud  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — O  friend !  my  comforter  tnd  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  «nd  powerful  to  gi^e  strength  !— 
Thy  loog-snsUined  song  fin&lly  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased— yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer* 


TO  A  FRIEND, 


WHO  HAD  DECLAKEO  HD  nnxirriow  OF  wwimo 

no  KORE  FOETRT. 


Dear  Charles  I  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Hight  Castalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by, 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce  1 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities,  | 

Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse. 
And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Yes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son: 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou'rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministeries-^ 
So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 
lo  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy. 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  ? 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
'*  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?" 
Thy  Burns,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to-  the  "  lUustriousf  of  his  native  land 
80  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of . Maecenas  !  hide  thy  blushing  face  ! 
They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 
To  gauge  ale-Hrkins. 

0!  for  shame,  return ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th'  Aonian  mount. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough. 
Ere  yet  th'  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
These  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand. 
Knit  in  nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 
1796. 


THE    NIGHTINGALE: 
A  CONTERSATION  POEM. 

WmiTTEN  IW  APBIL,  1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hoes. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring:  it  flows  silently, 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showerii 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 
«  Most  musical,  most  melancholy"t  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?    O!  idle  thought! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  wii 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch  !  fill'd  all  things  with  him- 
self, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  Ule 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he, 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  Umte 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell, 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  nature's  inmiortality, 
A  venerable  thing  !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !    But  'twill  not  be  so; 
A.nd  youtlis  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighJ 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister !  we  have  teM»i 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance !     Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitate* 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 


*  Vide  Pind.  Olymp.  iii.  1. 156. 
t  Verbatim  from  Burns's  dedication  of  bis  Poem  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Caledonian  HunU 


♦  This  passage  in  Milton  posiesses  an  ^^^^f^^ 
superior  to  that  of  mere  description.  U  »■  '^Vsprefbrt » 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  has  were  ^ 
dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  wro  ^^^ 
rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  ali««^  ^ 
levity  u»  a  line  in  Milton;  a  cha^  than  *J]^^jj^^ 
could  be  more  painful  to  hire,  except  pcrtiapi  u>« 
log  ridiculed  his  liible. 
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Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales ;  and  for  and  near. 
Id  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony, 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 
most 
Forget  It  was  not  day .'    On  moonlight  bushes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid. 
Who  dwelletb  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  tlie  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
(E*en  like  a  lady  vow*d  and  dedicate 
To  sometbini;  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
Glides  through  the  pathways :  she  knows  all  their 

notes, 
That  gentle  m^d !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
W^hat  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Kmerging,  hath  awaken  M  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps  !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  nightingale  perch*d  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  O  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends  !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ? 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me  !    My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
And  bid  us  listen  !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening  star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  be  beheld  the  moon,  and,  hushM  at  once. 
Suspends  bis  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd 

tears 
Bid  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam !    Well  !--> 
It  is  a  father's  tale :  bat  if  that  Heaven 
Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell. 
Sweet  nightingale !    Once  more,  my  friends !  £ue- 
welL 


FROST  At  MIDNIGHT. 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again  !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,'  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silcntness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village  !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams  I  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thmg. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

ButO!  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger/  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lid.s,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower, 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
LuU'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams  I 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger^s  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leam  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
Rut  thoUy  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags ;  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself^ 
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Gictt  auTOMl  TcMhar !  he  ihall  bobU 
TbjT  ipiiit,  and  bj  gmng  make  it  ask. 

ThMcfnv  all  Maaons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  smmer  chMhe  the  gencial  earth 
Wifli  greenness,  at  the  redtueast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tnf ts  of  snow  on  the  haxe  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thateb 
Smokes  in  the  sm-tbaw|  whether  the  cave-drops 

&11 
Heard  onlj  in  the  trsaces  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  np  in  silent  icicles, 
Qnietlj  shining  to  the  qniet  moon. 


TO  A  TBXEND. 

TOOSrHKE  WITH  AX  UITflinSHED  VOEX. 

Thvi  fitf  my  scanty  brain  hath  boilt  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister'k  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  teoderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  listei^-^ 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
0 !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  srs  was  wot  !— Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes, 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
December^  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 

AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DUBIKO  ILLNESS  AlTD  VH  ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour !  that  s1eep*st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
0  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car  I 

a  I  utterly  recant  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  lines 

Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-epreading  love 
Aught  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 

It  being  written  in  Scripture,  "Atk,  and  it  shall  be  given 
jooj"  and  my  human  reason  being  moreover  convinced 
of  Uie  propriety  of  oflbring  petUiont  as  well  as  thanksglv. 
logs  to  the  Deity. 


Bcod  o'er  the  traces,  bhunC  each  lingeiing  dore, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes, 
Loll  with  fond  wo,  and  med'cine  me  with  sighs: 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek, 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  ^lay 
fiioums  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  &vourite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  ber  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  floweret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE 

Mt  honour'd  friend !   whose  verse  concise,  jtt 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquerM  sense, 
May  your  Came  fadeless  live,  as  "nevsMere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 
Embowen  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  dear, 
Is  rich  with  tmts  heaven-horrow'dt  the  cfasmM 

eye 
Shall  gaze  nndazzled  there,  and  k>ve  the  sofieo'd 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fouot: 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  snd  to  the  bottom  gtk 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet, 
Beneath  the  mountain *8  lofty  frowning  brow, 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  tmlabooiiog 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  nUt 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  bhst 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowen. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  floweis 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powen ! 

There  for  the  monareh-murder'd  soldierli  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  httes{* 
And  to  that  holier  chapletf  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo !  your  Henderson^  awakes  the  muse— 
His  spirit  beckon  *d  from  the  mountain^  beigbt! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views ! 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day^  light, 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of 
night ! 

*  War,  a  flnagmenu         t  John  the  Baptist,  a  poeoL 
t  Monody  on  John  Hendecsoa. 


SIBYLLINE   LEAVES. 
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Still  soar,  my  liiend,  tlMMe  richer  views  among, 
Strong,  rapid,  fjervent  flashing  (ancy's  beam  ! 
Virtue  and  troth  shall  love  your  gentler  song  $ 
But  poesy  demands  th'  impassion  *d  theme : 
Waked  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild 

gleam. 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  antiUDii's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest- 

bonour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  nLaoKiarr  or  a  sszToir'b  taueJ 

[Thk  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
poets.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic ; 
that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator :  and  the  meti'c  cor- 
responds to  the  homeHness  of  the  diction.  It  ii 
therefore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
but  of  a  common  ballad  tale.  Whether  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  style,  in 
any  metrical  composition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
the  author  is  himself  in  some  doubt  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author's  judgment  concerning 
po«tic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclusivley 
psychological.  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated  in  the  first  and  second  parts, 
is  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  bosom  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  an 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  snd  in- 
tentions to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  had  no  other  children  but  Mary  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  comeliness  of  appearance;  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edwards's  application 
was  remarkable:  ''Well!  Edward,  you  are  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
dau^ter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
under  the  mother's  eyes  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-in-law,  and 
practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  transfer  his  affections  from  her  daughter 
to  benelf.  (The  outlines  of  the  tale  are  positive 
focts,  and  of  no  vciy  distant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor hat  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of  the 
parties  Mid  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  thou|^  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 
tioD  Ifom  her  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 
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innocence  of  bis  own  heart  stiU  mistaking  her  in* 
creasing  fondness  for  motherly  affection;  she,  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after 
much  abuse  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencieSf 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion—^  O  Edward !  in- 
deed, indeed,  she  Is  not  fit  for  you — she  has  not  a 
heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you  I  Mariy  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  very 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  you." — ^The  lover's 
eyes  were  now  opened ;  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  horror  which  he  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  frenzy, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  curse 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  child.  Maiy  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed- 
ward's laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  fainted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  taking  her  in  bis  arms,  carried  her  off  to 
Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother, 
she  was  married  to  him. — ^And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  verses, 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  less 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  {present,)  but  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Oby 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Hearne's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  cou** 
ceived  the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes, 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On  the 
first  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual : 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  snd  the 
words,  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.l 


PART  in. 

The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be$ 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree, 
t  z  2 
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Omlhthai^ 

ptchw 

iBtlwBa 

StiUiw 
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Up  tihnNV^  ttst  wood  briiind  tho 
Then  kadf  ftam  Edwwi^  door 

▲  aoHjr  tnckf  all  orcr*boogk'd 
Forhfttfamiloor 


Aod  f foiB  their  hone-door  bj  that  tndE 
Xho  brido  Slid  biidcgnMm  went; 

fiwoct  Marf,  tboogh  ibo  wm  not  ga/, 
Stom'd  ehooffal  aod  eontcnt 

Bat  when  th^  to  the  dmrdiyaid  amt, 

Vwe  heard  poor  Marf  My» 
▲i  MOB  M  she  ateppM  into  the  mb. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

Aad  when  the  Tiear  joined  their  haode. 
Her  limhf  did  creep  and  freeze  s 

Bat  when  th^  pny'd,  she  thoo^t  she  aai 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  chnrch  path  thej  retam*d— 

I  saw  poor  BCary's  back, 
Jost  M  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  txmglis 

Into  the  moss  J  track. 

Her  feet  apon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  Mt: 
That  moment— I  have  beard  her  saj— • 

She  wish'd  she  coold  forget 

The  shade  o'erllush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  ovk. 
They  Mcm'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  coim 

No  child  could  ever  thrive  i 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

80  five  months  pass'd  i  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

**  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward  !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  Ufesome  and  more  gay. 

**  I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reaMn ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health, 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  her  ways. 


Bat  EDeo,  spite  o£  miry  ways, 
And  weatlier  dark  and  drcaiy, 

Tradged  every  day  to  Edward^ 
And  made  them  all  more  checiy. 

O  *  Ellen  was  a  &ithful  fiiend, 

Moie  dear  than  any  sister! 
As  dieeiful,  too,  m  singing  lark ; 
ABd«ehe  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  duk, 

And  then  they  always  missM  her. 

And  BOW  Ash  Wednesday  came— that  dtjr 

Bat  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  eommination  prayer. 

Oar  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  that  Mrvice  was  cleiB  out 

Of  oor  good  Lituigy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  chuick-^ 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  cbuich, 

All  church-days  daring  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
Witli  courteous  looks  and  mild ; 

Thought  she,  **  What  if  her  heart  should  dcU 
And  all  be  reconciled .'" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day— 
The  clouds  were  black  outright; 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild}  against  the  glan 
The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker  $ 

The  chnrch  tower  swinging  overiiead. 
Ton  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried— 
«  0 !  may  a  clinging  curM  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

**  0  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  heaven, 

Although  you  take  my  life— 
0  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 

Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

«  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be!.*!" 
80  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  agsin 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 


poor  EUen  kneeling  still, 
So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly 
A  tiouble  in  her  eye* 

And  vrtwn  the  pnyen  wen  donot 
Came  imud  and  aikM  her  whyi 
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Giddy  ilie  0Mm'd,  and  tora  theM  wm 
A  teoiibte  in  bcr  ejre* 

Bat  ere  she  Inmi  the  cbtuch  door  ateppM, 
She  uniled  and  told  us  why  i 

*It  WM  a  wicked  woman's  curse/' 
Quoth  she,  -  and  what  care  I  ?*' 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it  off 
£re  from  the  door  she  stept— 

Bat  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  bad  she  wept. 

And  if  her  heart  waa  not  at  eaae^ 
This  was  her  constant  ciy— - 

*■  It  waa  a  wicked  woman's  curse- 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  huny  in  her  looks. 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

<*It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  f** 

These  tears  will  couie— I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  faliy— 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 

She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

e 
But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 

Bound  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

"  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 

And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fenee^ 

A  twig  irom  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee, 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Ton  see,  good  sir !  that  single  hill  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all. 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 


Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary^  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  eame^ 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike  s 
Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 


He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 
They  saw  his  inward  strife ! 

And  they  clung  round  him  with  their 
Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Blary  could  not  check  her  tean , 
8a  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Then  frenzy  melted  into  grief, 
Aad  Edwaid  wept  aloud. 


Bear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all, 

But  closelicr  did  she  cling. 
And  tum'd  her  &ee,  and  look'd  as  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

PAST  nr. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark  $ 
'TIS  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark  * 

Tou  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  gives^ 

The  Lord  be  takes  away : 
0,  sir .'  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

Thut  was  not  dug  by  me : 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three  I 

«  Ay,  sexton !  ti^  a  touching  tale.** 

You,  sir !  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
From  Edward's  self,  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  off!  the  genUe  EUen 

Bid  wellnigh  dote  on  BCary  i 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more  t 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days, 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  samex  all  seem'd  so,  sir ! 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    0 !  no ! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful  { 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearfuL 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  siog  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  aU 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd  { 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast. 

She  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand  i 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion  ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happy  by  compuliion ! 
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And  once  her  both  aims  suddenly 
Round  Mary'g  neck  she  flunf^. 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  hut  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
«*  0  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother !" 

80  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery  { 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve, 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb : 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

**  0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  iean*d  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer  $ 
«  Her  heart  is  broke  !    O  God  I  my  grief, 

It  is  too  great  to  bear !" 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me. 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough  {  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how ; 

Tou  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. , 

It  happen *d  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,} 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot  $ 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  sti!] 

With  scarlet  berries  hung. 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom. 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
*Tis  sweet  to  bear  them  both  at  oneey 

Deep  in  a  woody  delL 


His  limbs  along  the  moss,  his  head 

Upon  a  mossy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay. 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side. 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

«  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves, 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see ! 
'TIS  ifl  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e ; 

*<  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too  j 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light, 
Afake  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue." 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  itys. 

Whet  colour  they  might  be : 
Says  this, «« They're  mostly  green  j"  say*  that, 

«« They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 

But  soon^they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 
And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 

«  A  mother,  too  !"  these  sellsame  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  sured  like  one    • 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
«« O  God,  forgive  me  !"  he  exclaim'd, 

"  I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 

Then  Ellen  shriek 'd,  and  forthwith  burst 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  reliquuni  in  futunim  tempos  relegamm.  To* 
morrow  1  and  to-moriDw  I  and  to*morrow  !— 


DEJECTION  5 

AK  ODE. 


Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 

With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  jny  master  dear  I 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storni. 

Ballad  if  Sir  PaMek 


I. 

Well  !  if  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  beaee 

Umooaed  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
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TluD  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  ia  lazy  flakes, 

Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 

Upon  the  strings  of  this  JEoVian  lute. 

Which  better  far  were  mute. 

For  k> .'  the  new  moon  winter-bright ! 

And  orerspread  with  phantom  light, 

(With  swimming  phantom  light  overspread. 

But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 

I  see  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 

And  O !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast  * 

Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 

they  awed. 

And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 

Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 

Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 

live! 

11. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo*d. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  t 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  $ 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  seen : 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  i 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

III. 

My  genial  spirits  fail, 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  westx 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion   and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within. 

IV. 

0  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  ib  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth. 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow 'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth^ 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

flnveloping  the  earth-— 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 

0  pun  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  thk  stioDg  masie  in  the  soul  idmj  be  2 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  on6e  and  shower, 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud ; 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the'  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

VI. 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vuie, 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  $ 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  0 !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  ooil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.   What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  ravest 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  tairn,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds  ! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
'TIS  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


«  Tairn  is  a  mnalUake,  generally,  ifnotal ways, applied 
to  the  lakes  up  in  ihe  roouniains,  and  which  are  the 
feeders  of  those  in  the  Talleys.  This  address  to  the  suirm 
wind  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  those  whohcvehesid 
it  aft  night,  and  ia  a  moumataoM  oouatiy* 
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But  hush  !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence  ! 

And  all  that  Doise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderings— all  is 
over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  temper'd  with  delight, 
As  Otway*s  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
>Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  waj. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 


Tis  midnight^  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watchM  the  sleeping  earth .' 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  may'st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

OK  THE  TWnrrT-rOURTH  STANZA  IN   HER  "  PA8- 
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SAGE  OVER  MOUNT  GOTHARD. 

And  hail  the  chapel !  hail  the  platform  wild  1 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart, 

With  well-strung  arm,  that  first  preserved  his  child, 
Then  aim'd  the  arrow  at  the  tyrant's  heart. 


Splendour^  fondly  fosterM  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man ; 

Far,  far  removed !    from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart: 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  from  nature  t  stately  vests, 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine, 
Hich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine. 
Were  youn  uneam'd  by  toil  i  nor  could  you  tee 
The  aneojoying  toiler'!  misery. 


And  yet,  free  nature's  uncomipted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  Cell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame. 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss ; 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear  3 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  stiik, 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thoughL 
Yet  these  delight  to  celebrate 
Laureird  war  and  plumy  state ; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  tales !  insidious  strains  ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury  ! 
But  you,  free  nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  haird  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  name. 
Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughmgeve, 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.    O !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother. 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll, 
The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul ! 
The  angel  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  guides 
His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
I  All  trembling  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  away; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  O  nature's  child  ! 
'Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  platfonn  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  Duned  in  pomp  and  pleaeure ! 
Thence  leant  you  that  herote  meaiure. 
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ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TKAirqunxxTT !  thou  better  name 
•^'      Than  all  the  family  of  fame ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
:  ■  1    To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 
For  O  *  dear  child  of  thoughtful  truth. 
To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
id  leA  the  hark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
%  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 
roar. 

L 

'       Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 

-  On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rest» !    Satiety 

And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee, 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope, 

-  'o  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind ; 

'  he  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  th'  accustom'd  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultr}'  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
'  rhou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole  ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of^ome  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man— 
A  wild  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  PROPOSmO   TO   DOMESTICATE   WITH  THE 

AUTHOR. 

COMPOSBD  IN  1796. 

A  Moumr,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

Bat  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
^Vhere  o*er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep. 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild  j 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
I>ance  brighten 'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guiled. 
Calm  pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep  j 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam, 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
^Vith  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love, 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  Iamb. 

Such  a  green  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 
climb. 
E'en  while  the,  bosom  ached  with  loneliness — 
Row  more  than  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 
bless 

"^^  adventurous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increaiing  without  bound ! 

O  then  'twere  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright;  and  list  the  torrenffe  dash,— 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  apd  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  un watch 'd  distance  lag  t 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamoor'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 

And  haply,  basinM  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
StretchM  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah  !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood, 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd: 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  Ihe 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  this  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stitf  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age. 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

0  meek  retiring  spint !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind, 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazmg 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul, 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As    neighbouring   fountains    image,  each   the 
whole  t 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.     Honour'd 
youth! 

Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 


\ 
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LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WBILB  HE  8AK0  ▲  SOITG  TO  PURCELL'S  HUSIC. 

While  my  youog  cheek  retaini  its  healthful  hues. 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

h !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  aifid  bitterness  i 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOR- 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABANDONED    HIMSELF  TO   AH    IXnOLENT  AND 
CAUSELESS  XELAXfCHOLY. 

Heitce  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo 
O  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunderM  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughtered,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind] 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign 'd, 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Deak  native  brook !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 

And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence  I    On  my 
way, 

Tisioiis  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs  t 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

composed  oh  a  lOUSlTEY  HOMEWAED;  TRE  AITTRai 
HA  VINO  KECEIVED  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  BIKTH 

or  A  SON,  sEftembee  20,  1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 

Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  psst, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  eoul 
Self-question'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  thou  art  dead, 

(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fetr,] 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  ASKED,  HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  THE 
NUBSE   FIHST  PRESENTED  MY  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  fiist 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy: 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  wann 

Impressed  a  father's  kiss:  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    FROM    A    PRINT    OF    THE    VIEOIN  O  A 
CATHOLIC  VILLAGE  IN  GEBMANT. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !    Mater  ridet, 
Qus  tarn  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule .' 
Si  non  dormis,  Mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  becuiling, 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly  !  I 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  mourn  jbtii, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumetV 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 

ttitt  ytvtvOau  Pla v.  6i  ~*    * 
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THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S 
CHILD. 

BIS  day  tmoog  the  faithAil  placed. 
And  fed  with  fontal  manna  | 
with  maternal  title  graced 
Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

Vhile  others  wish  thee  wise  and  falr« 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
*11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer— 

Majst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

rhy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  fancy's  eyei 

Meek  qmetness,  without  offence  | 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle  | 
True  loTes.and  true  love's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle .' 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown, 
Thy  mother  shall  be  miss'd  here  $ 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister  $ 

Some  hoary-headed  friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  ofty  in  momentary  trance, 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

E'en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose%  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 
•  In  autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wondering  saw  the  selfsame  sptmy 
Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name, 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  send. 

Another  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  halmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  mother's  breast, 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  inch  my  infntt  latest  tigh ! 
O  ten,  rude  stone !  the  passer  bjr. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lit. 
Death  tang  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 

70 


MELANCHOLY. 


▲  mAGMENT. 


STBSTCH'n  on  a  moulder'd  abbey^  broadest  wall, 
Whererunning  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steep— 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder's  tongue*  was  there ; 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush 'd:  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought, 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'd  with  troubled 
thought 
Strange  was  the 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Tbk  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  layi  > 
And  now  they  check 'd  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song, 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory,  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine ! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  mom ; 
Peace,  peace  on  earth  I  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom. 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ^ 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story,— 

Didst  ihou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  glory  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  f 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring; 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  firiend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

«  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene) 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  if  a  rufflan,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  &tiier  tears  his  child ! 


*  A  botanical  mlsuke.   The  plant  which  the  posi  here 
dsBCribss  Is  called  the  hen%  longnsb 
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**  A  Bordaoot  fiend,  bj  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  lire  lod  ftures  the  son; 
The  hnshind  kills,  and  fnaa  her  boaid 
8leml9  aU  his  widow's  toU  bad  wen  i 
PtaBden  God^  world  of  heantj;  rends  awaj 
All  salirtj  fraiB  theBi^t,allcoaifbrtliom  tiiedaj. 

^  Then  wisely  is  my  sool  elate. 

That  strife  shoold  Taoish,  battle  eeaae: 
I*kB  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  smnmer'k  mom : 
Peace,  peace  oo  earth!  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom!" 


TELL'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

mrTATKD  raoM  SXOLIBnO. 

Mamb  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  birtl^pbtfn,  this,  of  William  TelL 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents'  marriaf^e  bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast. 
Him  his  loTing  mother  prest ; 
And  kissM  the  babe,  and  blesa'd  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  used  to  pray : 

«  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  giire 
The  child,  thy  serfant,  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Throng  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  bis  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  flssh'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  fonn'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  graces 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was  * 

Ho  knew  not  that  his  chosen  band. 
Made  strong  by  God,  bis  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  stavsry— <— the  which  he  broke .' 


HUMAN  LIFE, 
oir  THE  DuiiAj.  or  natoRTALmr. 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be  i  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  lifel  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  ors  their  whoU  of  being !    If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  e'en  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

0  man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Tet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 


Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigfa-finish'd  vase. 
Recreating  stow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  Ibtm'd  with  rcstlesi  hands  uncopsciously ! 
Blank  accident !  nothing'k  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes,  thy  feais, 
The  eoonter-weights ! — ^Thy  laoghter  and  thy  teas 

Mean  bat  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create. 
And  to  repay  the  other!    Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  gpod  ? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner's  hood, 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices, 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  ghostly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 
Tet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
Be  sad  !  be  glad  !  be  neither!  seek,  or  shun ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why !    Thou  canst  have  none: 
Thy  being's  being  is  a 


ELEGY, 

IMITATEO  FBOH  OHE  OF  AKXnaOUB'ii 

iBscBipnoin. 

NcAJi  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  **  sleeps  the  moonlight"  on  yon  veidsnt 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  lus  spirit  most  delights  to  rore : 
Young  Edmund  !  famed  for  each  harmonious  straio, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  lore. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  soft  peifumc, 

His  manhood  blossom'd:  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pursue ! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wander'd  pale, 
Still  Edmund'a  image  rose  to  blast  her  view. 

Still  Edmund'A  voice  accused  her  in  each  galeu 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alanns. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined: 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's  arms 
CouM  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  tnyeller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught; 

Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  youth 
May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 

That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  truth. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

niTATBO  FBOK  SCHOXnu 

Ncvxn,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immortals. 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow-begnilw, 
lacchus !  but  in  came  boy  Cupid  the  smiler  t 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 
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Lo !  Pbcebns  the  (^lorioiis  descends  from  his  throne ! 
They  sdTSDce,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  tU ! 
With  diyinities  fills  my 
Tenestrial  hall ! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Dae  entertainment, 
Celestial  choir  ? 
Me  rather,  bright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

bttoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance. 
That  the  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my 
soul! 

O  giye  me  the  nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar  I 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
Qoicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  be  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !    lo  ptean,  I  cry ! 
The  wine  of  th'  immortala 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


KUBLA  KHAN ; 
oa,  A  Tuioir  m  a  dxvam. 

[The  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 
the  request  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
and,  as  far  as  tbe  author's  own  opinions  are  con- 
cerned, rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 
the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the<authoT,  then 
in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  fatm-house 
between  PorlOek  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  con- 
fines of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.    In  consequence 
of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  pre- 
!(cnbed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 
in  Purchas's  "Pilgrimage:"— "Here  the  Khan 
Kobla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 
ground  were  enclosed  with  a  wall.**    The  author 
continued  for  abont  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time 
he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  lest  than  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rote  up  before  him  as  things 
with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
expressions,  without  any  sensation,  or  conscious- 
ness of  effort    On  awaking  he  appeared  to  him- 
self to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  pre- 
served*    At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock, 
and  detained  by  him  above  an  ham,  and  oo  his 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  ihe  charm 
Is  broken--AU  that  pbanuim-world  so  lair 
Vaniahea,  and  a  ihoutand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Suy  a  while, 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  daieA  lift  up  thine  eyes— 
The  atream  will  soon  renew  \\a  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return  1    And  lo,  he  stays, 
And  800Q  the  fragments  dlmof  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  nUrror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  originally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  So/upov  oJiov  aau :  but  the  tonnor- 
raw  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
—Note  to  thefirtt  ediiion,  1816.] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  $ 
Where  Alph,  the  sacied  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Wbere  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  s 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 


But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover ! 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e*er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing* 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A. mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced: 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  t 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  I 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves  $ 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  im  ! 
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COLERIDGE. 


A  dunsel  with  a  daldnMr 

In  %  riaioD  ooee  I  sawt 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  shf  pltjr'd. 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  Beware'! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

£us  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  j 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose. 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  do  thought  expressed ! 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication, 

A  sense  o*er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony. 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  met 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scorn  »d,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still  I 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix*d. 
On  wild  or  hateful  object*  fix'd. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 
Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did : 
For  sU  seemM  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo. 
My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  Hftar,  soul««tifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd:  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden 'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night»  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dteam, 
O'ercome  with  saflferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  bad  been  a  child  $ 
^nd  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
'  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 


Such  ponishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin : 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  hell  within, 
Tlie  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  loath,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Snch  grieft  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  is  aU  I  need. 
And  whom  I  Tove,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

Ur  SKTEN  PABTB. 

Facile  credo,  plures  esM  Natoras  fnvisibilM  qoam  tW. 
biles  in  rerum  uoiveraitate.  Sed  honim  omaium  frmUiui 
quis  nobis  enanabit?  et  gredus  et  cognalionea  ei  discrl- 
mina  et  singulorum  muoera  f  Quid  agnni  1  qna  loca 
habitant  1  Harum  rerum  noiitiam  semper  ambivit  ioge- 
nium  humanum,  nunquam  attigli.  Juvat,  interea,  ooo 
difllteor,  quandoque  In  animo,  tanquam  in  tabnlA,  majora 
et  melioris  mandi  tmaginem  cootemplari :  ne  meos  » 
sue&cta  hodienuB  vitas  mioatiia  ae  contrahat  nimia,  ei 
tola  Bubeidat  In  puslUaa  cogltationes.  Sed  veritati  iotena 
invigilandum  est,  modueque  senrandus,  ut  ceita  ab  iocar 
tis,  diem  a  noctei  diatlnguamus.— T.  BnaxcaT:  AnhatL 


PAST  I. 
It  is  an  ancient  mariner,  am  aBciot  m» 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three  i  JJSIlS^ 

<<  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter-  a  w^i«H«i(, 

ing  eye,  •^  ^'^^^'^ 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

'*  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  i 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  sett 
Mayst  bear  the  meny  din.' 


» 


He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand: 
<*  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off.'   unhand  me,  gray-beaxd 

looni" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  n* 

eye—  «oi*iiipen. 

fctm^  K»  |ha  an 

The  weddingnguest  stood  still,  «r  th«  ou  mb>^ 

And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child ;  JJJSS'  XtZ 
The  mariner  hath  his  wilL  i^b 


The  weddinguguest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear  i 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  biaght-eyed  mamer  :^ 

The  ship  wits  cheer'd,  the  harbour 

clear'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  light*hoiise  top. 


THE    ANCIENT   MARINER. 
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TbiBtfia«r  tells  The  SUB  Came  wp  upon  the  left, 

wHb  a  gMd  wSad  And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


tad  Cur 
till  it 

llOflL 


Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon— — 
The  wedding-guest   here   beat 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  lond  bassoon. 


his 


Tte  vaddtoK.      The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Cubi'l^llZf;!^!  R«d  as  a  rose  is  she  j 

Ik*  MriB«r  eoB-  Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 

tintthkbtiia.    The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  bis  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ^ 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner : — 

Tha  diip  dimwa  And  now  the  sTOBU-BLAST  camc,  and 

by  ailonB  toward,  . 

ftomrthpoto.  °*' 

Was  tjrrannous  and  strong; 

He  struck  with  his  o*ertaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  bis  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  bead. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar*d  the 

blast. 
And  southward  aye  We  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  $ 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 


Thm  umi  of  ias,  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy 

•Mads,wh«f«M  <:1"*B 

liTiflC  taiag  waa  Bid  send  a  dismal  sheen : 

to  bs  Mnu 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 

ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  i 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howl'd, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

nil  a  eiMi  Mft.  At  length  did  cross  an  albatross: 

SbiSiir'  ^-  Thon>«K*>  t*>e  H  it  came  % 
thnM«h  tbe  mow  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 

S;rtirr^t  We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 

)oy  wad   hoifilta^ 

^^*''  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit  { 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 

i!!^Lt!i^S\  ^^  '  800^  ^^^  '^^"^  sprung  up 
bifd  of  good  behind  { 

S^'iJ^  T»>e  »l^>*tfoss  did  foUow, 

And  evexy  day,  for  food  or  play, 

^  Came  to  the  matinec't  hoUo ! 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  ma^t  or  shroud, 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine : 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
Gliromer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

«  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner !       TbowcieDtrnMi. 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  kmcth^'puw 

Why  look*st  thou  so?"— With  my  M«i8ffood 

cross-bow 

I  shot  the  ALBATBOSS. 

PABT  II. 

The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right  i 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  tbe  mariner's  hollo ! 


And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 
And  it  would  work  'em  wo : 


r    Bk  ibipnatas  ciy 
out  ■catatt  tha 
aoelaat  Dariaar, 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird   forkiuiagthaWri 

of  cQod^ucka 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head,  B«t  whan  iba  fof 

_.         ,     .  .   .  daand  off,  thaf 

The  glonous  sun  uprist:  jartiiy  tha  una, 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  •««»  «»««>•  "^t 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist.  conpUaai  is  tu* 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  «»*«• 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  Tha  uit  bmn 

i|p«  cooUaoa«jthe 

The  furrow  follow 'd  free ;  Pieiae  0eaaB,aBd 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst       ^'  tmiTIlIS*. 
Into  that  silent  sea.  « tha  liaa. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  Tha  ihip  hath 

,   tuBD  aaddaaly 

down,  bacalBiad. 

'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be  i 
And  we.  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  tbe  sea  I 

All  iiv  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot  i  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  erawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

3  A  S 
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And  the  nin  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

sUll 
The  moon  was  at  its  side  i 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  hi^  cxag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  liver  steep  and  wide. 

TtebPdiMartte  The  loud  wind  never  leach'd  the 

iMpind,  ud  tbi  BOip, 

■hip  0WVW  ML    Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan*d,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  e*en  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Tet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  marioers  all  *gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  i 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  puUM  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  roe. 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  !'* 
Be  calm,  thou  wedding-guest  i 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain. 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest  t 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  dropp*d 

their  arms. 
And  cluster*d  round  the  mast  i 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass*d. 

Around,  around,   flew   each  sweet 

sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun  t 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a^rooping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  singt 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and 

air, 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  twas  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  i 
And  now  it  is  an  angel*k  song. 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute* 


It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship» 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep,  Ji!  tnm  a. 

From  th»  land  of  mist  and  snow,  !ma  poucurM 

The  spirit  slid:  and  it  was  he-  MikaihipHttf 

That  made  the  ship  to  go.  SatoJ'l*  te 

The  sails  at  noon  left  oflT  their  tune,  u«BUe  tniep,M 

And  the  ship  stood  stiU  also.  "^  '"''^ 

The  sun^  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix*d  her  to  the  ocean  s 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  to  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion^ 
Backwards   and  forwards   half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sadden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 


Bat  Dot  bf  fha 

MOlaor  tb*BMD, 

BorbfdaBOHaf 
Mkfth  or  BiUdl* 
MiTf  bat  by  ft 
blMMd  troop  of 
aagalle  aplrit^ 
MBtdow*  bfOo 
ioToealkm  flf  no 
gufdioaniBt. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retumM, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  dtscem'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 

*<  Is  it  he  ?*>  quoth  one, "  is  this  the 

man? 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

"  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
Id  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.*' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  t 

Quoth  he,  "The  man  hath  penance 

done, 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  YI. 
FIRST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing— 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? 

lECOKn  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord,  « 

The  0CBA9  hath  no  blast  t 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silent^ 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast— 


TbepoUripinn 
Uloir  dWM, 
tba  ioTiuUe  ia- 
bdbittaH  tt  tke 
•leoMM,  take  put 
iahiiwmf; 
tadtm  of  Hkb 
rdBic,OMtoil« 
ofbtf ,  ibtt  v» 

iMolaor"' 
kMfjtortteu- 

cWMonriMr 

hoabtaaueH^ 

«d  to  Qm  |mIv 

tl^t,  •»•  "• 
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If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  i 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  Or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

rXBST  VOICE. 

kaih  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
tailmT^fbr^  Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 

tBcrik  powar 

?^**Z!!I?  SECOFD  VOICE, 

to  dnve   Borth* 

wd  futer  Utt»  i»jje  air  is  cut  away  before. 

bSBDOa  lift  COSU  m  %^'     a 

Mdnn.  And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

TiMiBpflrBatani  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
SfuJVUSli  As  in  a  gentle  weather: 
AinftM.  aad  hto  Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 

was  high ; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 


All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter :    ' 
All  fix*d  on  rae  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  ray  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  the  spell  was  snapt :  once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green, 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  i 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sail'd  softly,  too  t 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


Aad  ib«  ncteat  0 !  dream  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed, 
S^ JS""*  The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 

Is  this  the  hilW  is  this  the  kirk  f 
Is  thb  my  own  countr^e  i 
71 
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We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray— 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steepM  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light, 
Till  rising  from  the  same,  ^1m  ufeik  < 

Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  ^  bodlw!* 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  tum'd  my  ey^s  upon  the  deck-* 
0,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat  { 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  evexy  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand  I 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart-^ 
No  voice ;  but  0 !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  Joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 


I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voice: 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

HeUl  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  TU. 
This  hermit  good  Uves  in  that  wood    TUhMmttrf 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  \ 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  Irom  a  fax  couutr^e. 
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He  kneels  at  ■mmv,  aad  noooy  and 


He  hath  a  cashioD  pfanaps 
It  is  the  mom  that  wboUj 
The  rotted  old  oak  stnofL 

The  skiff-boat  ocar'd:  I  heard  them 

talk, 
**  Why  this  is  ttnoge,  I  trow  * 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  man j  and 

£iir. 
That  signal  made  hat  now  P" 


<*8tnuige,h3rmjr  £uth!"  the 


Ha!  ha!"  qnoChhe,  "lUl  plain  I 


how  to  row.' 


Thedetil 


riMr  It  Mvad  Id 


And  now,  all  in  my  own  eovntree, 

I  stood  on  the  film  land! 

The  hennit  stcppM  Coith  fram  tte 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  eoold  stand. 


**  And  they  answer  not  our  eheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  waipM!  and  see 

those  sails, 
How  thin  the j  are  and  sere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  fhe  wolf 

below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolTs  yonng.*' 

*<  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look^ 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
lama-fear'd."— «  Push  on,  push  on  !*• 
Said  the  hennit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  Dor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beoeath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stuon'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drown  *d, 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  { 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips— the  pilot  shriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit  i 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  siL 

I  took  the  oars4  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh*d  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

whUe 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro^ 


<«  O  shrive  mc,  shrive  ne,  holy  man  !** 

The  hennit  cross'd  his  brow. 

"Say  cpdck,"  qnoCh  he,  «Ihidtbee  -^ 

say— 
What  mannef  of  man  art  tfaon  f" 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine 

wrenehM 
With  a  wofnl  agony, 
Which  forced  me  to  be^  my  tate ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hoar. 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  boma. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land : 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  free  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

Whit  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-gtiests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  wediling-guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
^Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small  t 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone  I  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 
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H«  went  likft  one  that  hath  been 

stniui'd. 
And  is  of  tense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 

The  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
Id  the  jrear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
lerni,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The 
Kcond  part,  after  my  return  from  Crermany,  in  the 
jw  ooe  thoosand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
bxre  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
aDimatioD.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  tp  my  mind,  with 
the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  ?ision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
io  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
ISCO,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
teen  much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect. 
But  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
bhme.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
w  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who 
have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
io  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
M  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
unong  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

Tis  mine,  and  It  Is  likewise  yours ; 
Bat  an*  if  this  will  not  do, 
Let  It  be  okine,  good  friend !  fi>r  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple :  namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
vary  from  seven  fo  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
bles is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with 
tome  transition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passion. 

•  To  the  edition  of  1816. 


PARTL 

'TIS  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cockt 
Tu-whit !— Tu-whoo  \ 
And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock. 

How  drowsily  it  crew. 

• 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastifiT,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  houri 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  overcloud ; 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dulL 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray: 
'TIS  a  month  before  the  month  of  Biay, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  S9  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  i 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight  ( 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  hi  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  telL— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  hright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
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Tbtt  shadowy  ia  the  moonlight  fbone  s 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  lobe  wan. 
Her  itatelj  aeek,  and  anna  weie  beie ; 
Her  btae-^ein'd  feet  nnfandallM  were. 
And  wildly  gUtterM  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  goet a,  twai  fri4>tful  there  to  see 
A  hdy  to  richly  clad  Is  she^ 
Beaatifol  exceedingly ! 

Maiy  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  CbrisUbel,)  And  who  art  thon  ? 

The  lady  ttiange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  t— 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  wearinessi 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  camest  thou  here  f 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  &int  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pnrsoe  her  answer  meet^— 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine ; 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  t 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fii|^ 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 

And  they  rode  foriously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  whites 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  Phade  of  night 

As  pore  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be  s 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis)' 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter*d  words  bis  comrades  spoke  t 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  i 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 

Sounds  as  of  a  caitle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,} 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd' forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  t 

O  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline  i 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal, 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 
Her  gracious  staxs  the  lady  blest. 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel :— • 
All  oar  household  are  at  rest. 
The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell  i 
Shr  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 
And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be, 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth  % 
And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 
This  Bight,  to  shan  your  eooch  with 


They  ciossM  the  anoat,  and  Chnstahd 

Took  the  key  tiiat  fitted  well  t 

A  little  door  she  opcn*d  etraight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  ani  vi 

Where  an  anny  in  battle  array  had  b4 

The  lady  sank,  belike  throagh  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  maia 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weaiy  weight. 

Over  the  thraahold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  oot  ia  pain. 


So  free  from  danger,  firee  from  fear. 

They  crossM  the  court :  right  glad  tky 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distmi^ 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  wearineaa. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  glad  they 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  utter*d  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  ChristabeL 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scriteh  ; 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 


They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dpi 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying: 
But  when  the  lady  pass*d,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame  t 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 
And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  t 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  i 
O  softly  tread  i  said  ChrisUbel, 
My  father  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare  i 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom-^ 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath .' 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carverl  biain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  luten'd  to  an  angel's  feet 
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'   '  ^  lUver  lamp  barns  dead  and  dim } 
''2  HirisUbel  the  lamp  will  trim, 
"^ximm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 
-^  ^  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 
~  * '  ^-1e  Geraldlne,  in  wretched  plight, 
'  '  *^:  down  upon  the  floor  below, 
~  -""^^try  ladj,  Geraldine, 
'"-^  'xy  yon,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
•~  '■—  a  wine  of  virtuoas  powers  j 

-  -^  ^  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

-  -  -I  will  jonr  mother  pity  me, 

0  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 

""  ^  tstabel  answer'd — Wo  is  me  ! 
'    -  -  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 

'  ^  ive  heard  the  gray-hairM  friar  tell, 
r*.       w  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 

-"^  at  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 

-  -  -  ike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 
-^  nother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here  I 
'.•K  f ould,  said  Geraldine,  she  were .' 

.-,-  -  ft  sooDf  with  alter'd  voice  said  she— 

yST,  wandering  mother !    Peak  and  pine ! 
-.  -'  !iave  power  to  bid  thee  flee.'* 

J    las !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 
r^-   Hiy  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  f 

-^  an  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
'  nd  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 

.    Off,  woman,  off!  this  hoar  is  mine^ 
>.    "hough  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 

T  ff,  woman,  off!  tis  given  to  me.'* 

lien  ChrisUbel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
'  'Ind  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue^ 
ilas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride— 
t>ear  lady !  it  hath  wilder'd  you  ! 
::  The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
:  ^  and  iiaintly  said, «  Tis  over  now !" 

n  Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  i 
'   Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright. 

And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
.  The  lofty  lady  stood  upright ; 

She  was  most  beautiful  to  see. 

Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countr6e. 

;    And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake— 
All  tbey,  irtio  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

::  Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  yon  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell, 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try, 

:    Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  welL 
But  now  unrobe  yourself  $  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  tbnmgh  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fm» 
That  vata  it  were  her  lids  to  close  i 
00  halfway  Iron  the  bed  she  xose. 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneafli  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast  t 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah  !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say ; 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow  i 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heanlest  a  low  moaning, 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  FAST  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
|Ier  face  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face— O  call  it  fur,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear, 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
0  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  tiie  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  nlU,        ,    ^  ^.. : V 
At  a  mother  with  her  child.  '^ 
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A  star  bath  set,  a  star  hath  riseD, 
0  Geraldine !  since  anns  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine — 
Thou'st  had  thy  will  •    By  taim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo .'  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance } 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes  $  and  tears  she  sheds— 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright  .* 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Tea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  tis  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweets 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  twere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call :' 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

PABT  U. 

Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  LeoUne  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  Isdy  dead  t 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say. 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day  I 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavj-  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke— a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  bear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  hard.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other. 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brothers 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  ia.ended, 
The  devU  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  oomes  ringing  loud ; 


And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubticg  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  Lady  ChrisUbeL 
"  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL" 

And  Christabel  awoke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  aide-^ 
0  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet  I  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
«  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well ; 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  swe«t. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind* 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray 'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 

The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  Lady  Geraldine  espies, 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  be  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father'^  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leolinie  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryetmaine  f 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  t 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again  .* 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scan  lemaitthoig. 
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Like  elifis  which  had  been  i«Dt  umideri 

A  dieary  sea  now  flowi  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  froet,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  heoiL 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  foee  t 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryeimaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  tiie  ba^n  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  fwell'd  high  with  laget 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  !*' 
He  spake ;  his  eyes  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 

And  fondly  io  his  arms  he  took 

Fair  Geialdine,  who  met  th'  embrace, 

ProloDging  it  with  joyous  look. 

Which  when  she  view'd,  a  Tision  feU 

Upon  the  son!  of  Christabel, 

The  Ytsion  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain  I 

She  shrank  and  sbudder'd,  and  saw  again— 

(Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee. 

Thou  geBtle  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 


Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  aoundi 

Whereat  the  knight  tum'd  wildly  round,  . 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  tway. 
And  in  its  stead  that  yision  blest. 
Which  comforted  her  after-Best, 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o*er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light! 

With  new  turpiise, 
<*  What  aUs  then  my  beloved  child  ?" 
The  baron  said. — ^His  daughtei^  mild 
Made  answer,  **  All  will  yet  be  well !" 
I  ween,  she  bad  no  power  to  tell 
Anght  else ;  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Tet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray^ 


She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hei  father's  mansion. 

"Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  Leoline. 
«  Ho !  Bracy  the  hard,  the  charge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood. 
My  merry  hard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland^ 


*<Bard  firaey,  bard  Bracy!   your  bones  are 

fleet. 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Xiangdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free^- 
Sir  Lepline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array  i 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  s 
And  be  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam  s 
And  by  mine  honour .'  I  will  say 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  !— 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone  j 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  claspM  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erfiowing; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestnwingi— 
Thy  words,  thou  aire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell ) 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest  I 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline  I  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wooder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  It  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
oldtree« 
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And.  In  my  draanu,  methoagbt,  I  went 
To  Mudi  out  what  might  there  be  found  i 
And  what  the  sweet  bird*b  tnmble  meant. 
That  thus  by  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  deeeiy 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cxy  % 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady'b  sake 
I  stoopM,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
Whenlo!  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
CoilM  aiound  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couchM, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouchM ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  8well*d  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  mldoigfat  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  | 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by^ 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away— 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said:  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile  $ 

Then  tum*d  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love;^ 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kissM  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes. 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline  ( 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel— — 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread. 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance: — 
One  moment— and  the  sight  was  fled  \ 
But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound; 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees — ^no  sight  but  one  1 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

66  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 


That  all  her  features  were  resignM 
To  this  sole  Image  in  her  mind: 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate  ] 
And  thut  she  stood,  in  dizzy  tranee. 
Still  picturing  fliat  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconsdous  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  th6  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  a  while,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  baron's  feet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !" 
She  said:  and  more  she  could  not  say; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  £ur,  so  innocent,  so  mild ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 
O  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord*^  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 
Sir  Leoline ! 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 
Her  child  and  thine  ^ 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share,* 
Tliey  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wilt 
Duhonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age; 
Dishonour'd  by  Us  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitaUty 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  firiend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 
He  roU'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere. 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 
I  bade  thee  hence !    The  baid  ob^d ; 
And,  turning  frtmi  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 
Led  fiirth  the  Lady  Geraldine! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PABT  XL 

A  UTTLfi  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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Mmt  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 
Perhftpa  *tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  to  all  unlike  each  otjier } 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
To  dally  with  wroog  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  Q^h  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  lore  and  pity. 
And  what.  If  in  a  world  of  sin 
(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom,  saye  from  rage  and  pain, 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Veksk,  a  breeze  Inid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee 
Both  were  mine  I    Life  went  a-maying 
WHh  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  clifls  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  fiash'd  along:'— 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  oo  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowen  are  lovely ;  love  is  flower^like  t 
Friendship  iaa  sheltering  tree; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

£re  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit— 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toU'd  s— > 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size  t 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  I 
Liie  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  stilL 
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Fbom  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devu.  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  earthy 
And  fee  bow  his  stock  went  on. 
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Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  hie  long  tail 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest  f 

0 1  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail   came 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawtul  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  his  stable, 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  hi$  brother,  AbeL 

A  POTHECABY  on  a  white  borset 

Rode  by  on  hb  vocations, 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 
Quoth  he  !  we  are  both  of  one  college ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once. 
Fast  b3'  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity ; 


*  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  qfLjfe 
High  emineui,  bloooiiog  ambrosial  froit 
Of  vegetable  guld  (query  paper  tnoney  7) ;  and  next  to 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  Tree  bf  &ioieledge,  grew  fiuK  by.— 


So  clomb  this  firet  grand  thief     ■ 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  cormoranUr-Por.  Loety  lY. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  va- 
rioue  readinge  obtained  firom  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  exppct  to  find  it  noted,  that  for  **lA/e*^  Cod.  quid 
habeittt  **- Trade."  Though  indeed  the  trade,  I  e.  the 
bibliopolic,  8(1  called,  KJkr'  tl^xn*)  may  be  regarded  as  ^« 
sansu  euunentiori:  a  suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
reuiler  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  heering  a  description 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  ceeouy  houses,  etc.  of 
the  trade,  exclaimed,  ^^  Ay  I  that's  what  I  call  life  nowP 
—This  "Life,  our  Death,'*  is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  fruits  of  authorship.— Sic  nos  non  nobis  melliftcamus 
Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Firs,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  first  Iflwared  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  three 
first  BUnaas,  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dictated  by  Mr.  Soutbey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  stanza,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  sobjests  thai  have  lost  theh  interestr-and  for  better 
reasons. 

If  any  one  shotdd  ask,  who  General  —  meant,  the 
author  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a 
red-faced  pemn  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dreai  he  took  for 
a  general ;  but  he  might  heve  been  mlMaken,  and  most 
certainly  he  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned, 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  In- 
deed any  thing  butteputaconcludteg.st«niatoUs<kl> 
gereL 
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And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat.    There  I  quoth  he,  with  a 
smile, 
Goes  <*  England^  coamercial  prosperity.** 


As  he  went  thiooi^  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  t  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell. 


■'s  burning  face 


General—— 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
Aitd  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I  ASK*!)  my  &ir,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Nesera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  f 

n. 

<<  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fairs 
«  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  ^^ 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 
Call  me  I«aura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only—only— call  me  thine  /" 


Slt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health  i 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
TwqfoUL  all  he  had  before } 
His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows 
Short-eighted  devil,  net  to  take  his  spouse ! 


HoAXSE  Mtevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times  \ 
And  finds  them  both  divinelyWnooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 


But  folks  say  Mssvius  is  no 
But  Maevius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an 
An  ass  without  an  ear  \ 


ass) 


Tsvtt  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grav» 
A  deadly  stenchr-why,  sure,  th^  have 
Immured  his  soiil  within  his  grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said. 
That  Mr.  —  was  dc«d  % 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking,  tigfa'd,  and  siglnng  asJd, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity !»» 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  other  nUu  parts  shook  their 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
"Pity,  indeed, 'tis  pity!" 


TouB  poem  must  eUmai  be. 
Dear  sir ! — ^it  cannot  fail-* 
For  *tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  taU, 


fiwAm  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  had  thiag 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 
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Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  boat. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  ahme; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  griel 
In  vain .'  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  wateh'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  atone  to  wake; 

0  friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  tlune 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  garden  and  its  faSry, 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio'fe  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist:  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 
But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumbererh 

dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  pictuK  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  weiv  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  ay 

thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  fonn  for  love ; 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  sea^won  eaves 
Rdieaiscd  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  and  waves  { 
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Or  &tef al  hfoai  of  thow  prophetic  nmids. 
That  caIIM  on  H«titt in  deep  forest  glades; 
Or  miiistvel  lay,  that  dieer'd  the  baron^  feest  i 
Or  rhyme  of  eit j  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Judge,  mm jor,  and  many  a  gnild  in  long  aixa j, 
To  higik-chnTeh  pacing  on  the  great  sainfft  day. 
And  many  a  Teise  whieh  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  tiie  tear,  jet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
Tet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  m  &Siy  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
E*en  in  my  dawn  of  thought—Philosophy. 
Thon^^  tiicn  meonseiovs  of  herself,  paidie, 
She  bore  no  otiier  name  than  poesy; 
And,  like  m  gift  Irom  heaven,  in  Itfefnl  glee, 
That  had  tet  newly  left  a  mother^  knee. 
Prattled  and  play 'd  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone. 
As  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  aU  awake !    And  now  in  fiz'd  gaze  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand ; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  tlie  fountain  dear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serriceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tis  I,  that  sweep  tiiat  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  ga2e  upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings: 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling^  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 

dwells. 
With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest. 
And  tneathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chestk 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  iree. 
And  always '£dr,  rate  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills ! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  lUly ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
fhe  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  hom. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  fitlls ; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  iparble  uro,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  t 
And  more  than  all,  th'  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ! 
"Bftid  gods  of  Greece  and  waniois  of  romance. 
See !  Boccace  sits>  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Ifoonides  ;* 
But  £rom  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovid's  Holy  Book  of  Love'k  sweet  smart  !t 
0  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage, 
Long  be  It  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 
Where,  half-conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gradqus  to 
thy  muse! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  vestal  fixes,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 

*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  having  ftist 
introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  country. 

t  I  know  few  more  striking  or  more  interasUng  pnofii 
of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  classics  exercised  on  the  judgment^ 
feelings,  and  imaginations  of  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  literature,  than  the 
passage  in  the  Filocopo  of  Boccaccio:  where  the  sage  in* 
structer,  Racheo,  as  soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  Biancafiore  had  learned  their  letters,  sets 
them  to  study  the  Holif  Book,  OwPo  Art  <f  Lcne.  **In- 
comincib  Bacheo  a  mettere  il  suo  officio  in  essecnzione 
con  intent  soUecitudinei  E  lore,  in  breve  tempo,  inseg- 
nato  a  conoacer  le  leitere,/cc«  leger§  U  tanto  iibro  d?  Ov- 
vidio,  net  quaU  il  tommo  poeta  numtrOf  eomo  i  umH 
fuoehi  di  Vmore  oi  dobbano  tufrtddi  cuori  ooecndsrs.'* 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


Jakcb  Mortookert  was  born  in  Inrine,  Ajr- 
8hire,in  1771.  Hi9  parents  belonged  to  the  chareh 
of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  called  Mora- 
vians,—a  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Hftving  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  in  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrim,  they  placed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick, near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their  zeal  and  humanity  t  the  husband  died  in  Bar- 
badoes,and  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnick,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  a  student, "  from  very  indolence," 
he  was  placed  by  tbem  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  employment  he 
considered  himself — ^not  being  under  indentures — 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotherham,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of  Sheffield,  who,  published  a  news- 
|»per  I — ^to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
•ucceeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  compara- 
tive moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmit}' — 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  than  actually 
incurred  by  himself.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was, like  faith,**  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for ;"  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  "  high  places," 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stern  sectarian 
forefathers  t  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  piUor>', 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecations.  Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  his  newuiaper,  in  1825. 
Recently  one  of  the  government  >^nts  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him;  and — it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour — by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  poet  continues  to  resida  in  Sheffield, — 
esteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters ;  and 


by  the  upright  and  unimpeachable  tenor  of  bis  life- 
even  more  than  by  his  writings — the  pemiaaifc 
and  convincing  advocate  of  relii^ion.  In  his  po^ 
sonal  appearance,  Montgomery  is  rather  below  thas 
above  the  middle  stature  i  his  coantei&mDoe  is 
peculiarly  bland  and  tranquil;  and  but  for  the 
occasional  sparklings  of  a  clear  gray  eye,  it  eonli 
scarcely  be  described  as  expressive. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  pablisbed  i 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  would  appear, 
favourably  received  by  the  publie  $  and  he  writes^ 
the  disappointment  of  his  premature  poetical  hopes 
brought  with  it  a  blight  which  his  mind  has  never 
recovered.  •*  For  many  years,"  he  adds,  **  I  was 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird ;  and  when  the  powiR 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  energy,  self- 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  minstrels 
among  my  contemporaries  have  manifested.'*  Tb* 
Wanderer  of  Switxerland  was  published  in  1S06; 
the  Wdt  Indies,  in  1810;  the  World  before  the 
Flood,  in  1813;  Greenland  in  1819;  the  Pelicaa 
Island,  in  1827:  he  has  since  contented  himseix 
with  tlie  production  of  occasional  verses. 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  from  the 
"  sounding  brass'*  of  poetry,  must  place  the  name 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  Britisb 
poets;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  cbiefest 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  religton. 
virtue,  and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  in  hia 
one  of  their  most  acealous  and  efficient  advocates. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder  flights  cf 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  he  never 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  desires  the 
attainment    If  he  rarely  startles  us,  he  still  more 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  he  does  not  attempt 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  there- 
fore is  at  all  times  successful.    To  the  genenl 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — ^we  may  not 
say  tainted — ^the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his 
inspirations,  and  that  his  poems  are  '*  sicklied  o'er^ 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  which  £u] 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind.  We  should,  however,  rectrflect,  that,  althongh 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them;  but  that  those  who  read  poetry  for  the 
delight  it  affords  tbem,  and  wittiout  any  reference 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  and 
contribute  to  his  fame. 
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IK  SIX  PARTS. 

ADVERTISEBiENT. 
Tb£  histoncal  facti  tUuded  to  in  The  Wftndenr 
of  Switzerland  may  l)e  found  in  the  supplement  to 
Coze'9  Travel*,  in  Planta'a  History  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  and  in  Zschokke's  Invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland by  the  Fiencb,  in  1798,  translated  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  ___ 

PART   L 

A  Wandenr  of  Switserland  and  his  family,  consMiig  of 
his  wifi»|hto  daughter,  and  bar  young  children,  emlgratr 
ing  fwom  their  country,  in  consecLueoce  of  its  subjugation 
by  the  French,  in  1798,  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  shep. 
herd,  beyond  the  fiontlen,  where  they  are  hospiubly 
entertained. 


*«  WAifDzua,  whither  dost  thon  roam  ? 

Weaiy  wanderer,  old  and  gray  % 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thine  home 

In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  ?" 

wahsebeb. 
<<  In  the  sunset  of  my  day. 

Stranger!  I  have  lost  my  home t 
.  Weary,  wandering,  old,  and  gray^— 
Tbeiefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

**  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Fainting  in  their  weak  embrace ; 

There  my  daughter's  charms  behold. 
Withering  in  that  vridow'd  face. 

««  These  her  infants— O  their  sire. 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 

In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire. 
In  his  country's  battle  fell  I" 

BHSPBEBD. 

«  Switzerland,  then,  gave  thee  birth  ?»* 

WAlfDEBKB. 

«  Ay^twas  Switzerland  of  yore ; 
Bat,  degraded  spot  of  earth. 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  moret 

«  O'er  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood. 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'd; 

Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 
BoUipg  round  a  buried  world." 

SHCPHEBD. 

M  Yet  will  time  the  deluge  stop  i 
Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest; 

On  St  Gothard's*  hoary  top 
Shall  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest** 


«  No !— irreparably  lost, 

On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 
Freedom's  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 

Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 


•  St.  Gothard  la  the  name  of  the  highest  mounuln  in 
the  camoQ  of  Uri,  the  Uithplaee  of  Swiss  Independence. 


■(  Welcome,  wanderer  as  thon  art, 

All  my  blessings  to  partake  { 
Tet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 

For  thine  injured  country's  sake« 

«  On  the  western  hills  aftr 
Evening  lingers  with  delight. 

While  she  views  her  favourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

**  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot, 

Enter  ireely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my  cot. 

Humble  shelter,  homely  fare. 

«  Spouse,  I  bring  a  suffering  guest^ 

With  bis  family  of  grief  i 
Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest. 

Yield  the  exiles  sweet  reUet" 

shepherd's  wtfe. 
« I  will  yield  them  sweet  relief: 

Weary  pilgrims !  welcome  here  { 
Welcome,  family  of  grief. 

Welcome  to  my  warmest  cheer." 

WANDEBEn. 

-  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above. 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part, 
Heaven  reward  the  stranger's  love." 

SHEPHERD. 

<<  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire, 
High  the  winter-fagots  raise ; 

See  the  crackling  flames  aspires 
0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze ! 

«  Mourners,  now  forget  your  cares. 
And,  till  supper^board  be  crown'd. 

Closely  draw  your  fireside  chairs  { 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round." 

WAin)ERER. 

"  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine } 

Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine." 

SHEPHERD. 

•«  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys  i 
This  enchanting  circle,  this 

Binds  the  social  loyes  and  jojrs  t 
'Tis  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss !" 

WAITDERER. 

«  0  ye  lov^  and  joys !  that  sport 

In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss. 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  court  i 

I  had  once  a  home  like  this ! 

«  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  country's  rills  s 

The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

«  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  lands  i 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  stands. 
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"  Br  1  Imndred  wintcff  lOkd, 

Wlioi  the  gbcitn,»  drt  wiOi  dttth. 
Hang  o'tr  pndliiecs  wild,  ^^ 

*  If  m  pnlie  hot  Ouob  ahm, 

HeadJooj  down  the  fteepf  they  fall  8 
For  a  pulie  wiU  biwk  tbe  daim^ 
Bottodiog,  Iwntiiig,  buiTiiig  aiL 

"Struck  with  horror  itiiraDd  pale. 
When  the  efaaoa  breaks  od  hirfi.' 

AU  that  Tiewit  fiom  the  vale/ 
All  that  hear  it  eomiiig,  dies— 

"In  a  daj and  honr  aecnrtt. 
O'er  the  wretched  land  of  TeU 

Thof  the  Gallic  ruin  bunt, 
Thui  the  Gallic  glacier  feU  ."» 


MONTGOMKRT. 


"  Huah  that  melancholy  strain  i 
Wipe  those  anavailing  tean. 

"Nay— I  must,  I  wUl  complain | 
Tis  the  privilege  ot  years: 

-Tis  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart  i 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Bue  the  agonizing  heart" 

BHKPHEBD. 

"  Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  while ; 

»«•  the  plenteous  table  crown'd  j 
And  my  wife's  endearing  smUe 

Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

"Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots, ' 

Honey,  from  the  wild-bee's  nest, 
Cheering  wine  and  ripen 'd  fruits: 

"These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread. 
My  paternal  fields  afford  s— 

On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed  j 
Holy  pilgrim  •  bless  the  board," 


PART   II. 

^^al«^C'J!ll^"^^/"'''  •'  »»»•  ^^^^  of  hi.  ho« 
wo  mvmsion  and  conquest  of  it  h»  th^  i?-««-v  ,  ""* 
nexlon  with  his  own  storT  ^'"'' 


aHEFBXRO. 

"  WAHnzaut  •  bow'd  with  griefs  and  years 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  so  pale,  "^       ' 

O  give  language  to  those  teai^  » 
Tell  their  melancholy  tale." 

t^d^^c'^l^.^^'^J^^  ^J:^^-  "-y  bring  them  doln 
nem ina»««f  i?!^    i  1_?*®  ***^*'" »«» more  penaa- 


"  Straoger-AieBd,  the  icaia  fhit  flow 
Down  the  rhanneis  of  this  check, 
TeUanystciyofwo 

Which  BO  hnnm  toDgae  esn  ipcik. 
"Not  the  pangs  of  < hope  dcforM' 

My  tonneBtcd  bosom  tflar>- 
Ob  the  tooib  of  hope  interr'd 

Seowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 
"  Where  flie  Alpine  svoDnits  rise, 

Height  o'er  height  stupendous  hoil'd  \ 
I*ike  the  pillan  of  the  skies, 

Like  the  ramparts  of  the  worU; 
"  Bom  in  freedom'a  eagle  nest, 

Bock'd  by  wlurlwinds  in  their  nge, 
Narsed  at  fieedomls  atomy  bresst, 
lived  nyr  sires  from  age  to  sge. 
"  High  o'er  Underwalden's  vale, 

Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom  i 
Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail 

O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  bome  j 
"  There  my  litUe  native  cot 

Peep'd  upon  my  father's  fiam.— 
0 !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 

Rich  in  every  rural  chann ! 
"  There,  my  life,  a  sUent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rest  j 
Lovely  as  in  in&at's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother'^  breast 

"  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  worid, 

In  its  horrible  career. 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurlM 

AU  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 
"  On  the  princely  towers  of  fienie 

Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stiokej 
To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 

All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 
"  RcDiiro  then  his  standard  raUed, 

Drew  his  sword  on  Brunnen's  plain  i' 
But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

"  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died, 

Where  their  awful  bones  repose, 
Thnce  the  battle'^  fate  he  tried. 

Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foes.f 
"  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 

Fighting  on  their  father's  graves ! 
Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 

Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  .^ 


•  Brannen,  at  the  foot  of  the  roounudns,  od  the  bv^m 
of  the  Lake  of  Url,  where  the  first  Swfn  patriots,  Walwr 
V?I  ,  u  '  ^®™«'  Slauflkcher  of  Schwits,  and  Arodd 
of  Melchtal  in  Underwaldea,  coospired  agaiiut  the  ly 
!!?!^^^  ^f^  ***  ia07,a«aln  In  1796^  became  the  Ml 
of  the  diet  of  these  three  foraat  cantons. 

.k  1  ?  ^***  P'*'n«  of  Mofgarthen,  where  the  Swiss  gained 
tneirflm  decisive  victory  over  the  force  of  Au8Ula,and 
taerebyseenred  the  independence  of  their  counur;  Aloyi 
Keding,at  the  head  of  the  troop,  of  the  little  cantons,  Uri, 
Schw  t«,  and  Dnderwalden,  repeatedly  repulsed  the 
Invading  array  of  France.  *—      '     -t~ 

t  By  the  rnJAance  of  these  small  cantons,  the  Rench 
oeneral  Schawenbownf  was  compelled  to  napea  itelr 
independence,  and  gave  ihem  a  sDlemn  plsdfe  le  liM 
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"  Thus  1117  eonotry'f  life  retired, 
Slowly  driven  from  part  to  part ; 

Undervralden  last  expired, 
Undennralden  was  the  heart* 

**  In  th«  vallej  of  their  birth. 

Where  our  gaardian  mpuntaiiu  ftand; 
In  the  eye  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Met  the  warriors  of  our  land. 

**  Like  their  sires  in  olden  time, 
Arm'd  they  met  in  stem  debate  j 

While  in  every  breast  sublime 
Glow^'d  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

"  Gallia's  menace  fired  their  blood  t 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  rose; 

Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood. 
And  defied  their  faithless  foes. 

**  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair, 
As  they  tttm*d  the  tearless  eye. 

By  their  country's  wrongs  they  sware 
With  their  country's  lights  to  die. 

**  Albert  firom  the  council  came— 
(My  poor  daughter  if2»  his  wife  j 

All  the  valley  loved  bis  name ; 
Albert  was  my  staff  of  life.) 

"  From  the  council  field  he  came  1 

All  his  noble  visage  bum'd ; 
At  his  look  I  caught  the  flame ; 

At  his  voice  my  youth  retum'd. 
•*  Fire  from  heaven  my  heart  renew'd. 

Vigour  beat  through  every  vein  j 
All  the  powers,  that  age  had  hew'd. 

Started  into  strength  again. 
*•  Sodden  from  my  couch  I  sprang, 

Every  limb  to  life  restored  s 
With  the  bound  my  cottage  rang. 

As  I  snatchM  my  fathers'  sword. 
**  This  the  weapon  they  did  wield 

On  Morgarthen's  dreadful  day ; 
And  through  Sempach'sf  iron  field 

This  the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
*<  Then,  my  spouse  I  in  vain  thy  fears 

Strove  ray  fury  to  restrain ; 
0  my  daoghter !  all  thy  tears. 

All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 


porpoct;  bat  no  sooner  had  tbflf  disarmed,  on  the  fahh  of 
this  engagement,  than  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon 
ihem  with  an  immeoae  force ;  and  with  threats  of  exier> 
mination  compelled  them  to  take  the  civic  oath  to  the 
new  Gonstltntioo,  imposed  upon  all  Switxerland. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valley  of  Uoderwalden 
alone  resisted  the  French  message,  which  required  sub> 
miaaton  to  the  new  constitution,  and  the  immediate  sur- 
rpuder,  alive  or  deadj  of  nine  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
demand,  acoompanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
valley,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  took  Dp  arms,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  coontrf. 

t  At  the  batUe  of  Sempach,  the  Austrians  presented  so 
impenetrable  a  front  with  their  projected  spean,  that  the 
Swum  were  repeatedly  compellad  to  retire  fiom  theattack, 
till  a  native  ofUnderwalden,named  Arnold  de  Winkelried, 
commending  bis  family  to  his  coontiymea,  sprung  upon 
the  enemy,  and  burying  as  many  of  their  spears  as  he 
could  grasp  In  hb  body,  made  a  breach  In  their  line;  the 
Swiss  rushed  in,  and  rooted  the  Austrians  with  a  terrible 
slaughter. 


«  Quickly  firom  our  hastening  foes, 

Albert's  active  care  removed. 
Far  amidst  th*  eternal  snows. 

Those  who  loved  us,— those  beloved.* 

*•  Then  our  cottage  we  fbnook  $ 
Yet  as  down  the  steeps  we  pass'd. 

Many  an  agonizing  look 
Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast 

«  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  gleo. 
Where  in  anns  our  brethren  lay  { 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

«  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time* 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand. 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime, 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

«  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view  | 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
Roll'd  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

«  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
Stantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown'd, 

Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale, 
With  her  children  scatter'd  round. 

«  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 
Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 

Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 
Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 

"  Happier  then  had  been  her  fate. 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe. 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low  I" 

■HSFBSKD. 

<*  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed  I 

Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd  t 

*•  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?" 

WANDVBSB. 

«  Ah !  it  was  not  thus  to  be !" 

suEFUcnn. 

«  Man  of  grief !  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  liberty." 


PART  ra. 

The  Wanderer  continues  his  nanative,  and  deseribas  the 
battle  and  massacre  of  Underwalden. 

WAXniSEB. 

<•  Fbom  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach'd  otir  shoxef , 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 


e  Many  of  the  Underwalders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Fkench  army,  removed  their  fiimllles  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alps;  and  themselves  retomed  to  join  their 
brethren,  who  had  encamped  in  their  native  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  awahed  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
I     t  The  capital  of  Underwalden. 
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^  Then  the  mountain  echoes  nmg 
With  the  clangour  of  alanns : 

Shrill  the  signal  tnunpet  sang  $ 
All  our  warriors  leapt  to  anns. 

**  On  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh, 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood. 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretch'd  to  fly. 

**  In  a  deloge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Back  we  hurl*d  them  from  the  strand, 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

**  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 

Till  the  booming  waters  sweird 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

"  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden*s  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression^  black  array, 
DashM  invasion  from  her  shore. 

«  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired. 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  { 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

<*  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  returned  i 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden*s  glory  bum'd. 

•«  Star  of  Switzeriand !  whose  rays 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 

Era  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  tby  beauty  into  night:— 

"  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung  i 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  .'f 

"  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 

In  the  wilderness  of  night, 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light: — 

«  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold : 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roll'd. 

"By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd, 

All  the  valley  burst  awake  \ 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd. 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


♦  The  French  made  their  first  auack  on  the  vallev  of 
Underwalden  from  the  Uke:  but,  after  a  desperate  con- 
IUc^  they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  their 
venel^  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  hi  the  en- 
gagement. 

t  In  the  last  and  decisive  batUe,  the  Underwalden 
were  overpowered  l^  two  French  armies,  which  rushed 
«yon  them  from  the  opposite  mountains,  and  surroonded 
their  camp,  while  an  assault,  at  the  same  Ome.  was  fn>.u 
upon  them'from  the  lake.  -•"-ue 


« In  that  valley,  on  that  shore. 

When  the  graves  give  up  their  deed. 

At  the  trumpet's  voice  once  more 
Shall  those  slnmberers  quit  their  bed. 

"For  the  glen  that  gave  them  birth 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  womb : 

O !  tia  venerable  earth, 
Freedom's  cradle,  frmdom's  tomb. 

*<  Then  on  every  side  begun 

That  unutterable  fight  { 
Never  rose  th*  astonish'd  sun 

On  so  horrible  a  sight 

<"  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
CTwas  an  omen  of  eur  ftte) 

Stoop'd,  and  irom  my  scatter'd  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

«  While  the  parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean. 

By  voracious  famine  stung, 
Wildly  screaming,  rush'd  betwen. 

"Fiereely  fought  the  eagle-twain, 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest, 

TUl  their  little  ones  were  slain. 
Till  they  perish'd  on  their  nest 

*  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged ; 

More  insatiate  o'er  their  prey 
Gaul's  remorseless  vultures  laged. 

"  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves, 

And  ingulTd  us  with  a  flood. 

<<  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine, 
Like  th'  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

"  Till  by  tenfold  force  assaiTd, 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fail'd. 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the  higher. 

''Broken  into  feeble  bands. 

Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 
Weak  .and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 

Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts, 

*<Fleree  amid  the  loud  alarms. 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  arms 
In  their  couotiy's  evil  day. 

"  On  their  country's  dying  bed. 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  breath  \ 
Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 

Married  at  thine  altar.  Death.! 


*^  At  SGhafihausen.~See  Coze'M  Travel*. 

t  In  this  miserable  conflict,  many  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Underwalden  finight  In  the  ranks  by  their 
husbands,  and  fiuhers,  and  frlends,>and  fell  glorionly  fo 
their  coontry. 
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*«  Wildly  scattcrM  o'er  the  plain. 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  grew  i— 

O  ye  spirits  of  the  slain. 

Slain  on  those  your  prowess  slew : 

**  Who  shall  now  your  deeds  relate  ? 

Ye  that  fell  unwept,  unknown  $ 
Mourning  for  your  country's  fate. 

Bat  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

"  Virtue,  valour,  naught  avail'd 

With  so  merciless  a  foe  $ 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fail'd. 

Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow, 

*<  Cold  and  keen  th'  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground ; 

Through  the  infant's  breast  convey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

**  Underwalden  thus  expired ; 

But  at  her  expiring  flame, 
With  fraternal  feeling  fired, 

Lo,  a  band  of  Switzers  came.t 

"  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake, 
Like  a  winter's  weight  of  snow. 

When  the  huge  lavangcs  break. 
Devastating  all  below4    . 

"  Down  they  rushM  with  headlong  might, 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind  { 

All  hefore  them  fear  and  flight. 
Death  and  silenbe  all  behind. 

"  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 

Bow'd  before  the  thunder  strokes. 

When  they  laid  the  cedars  low, 
When  they  overwhelm'd  the  oaks. 

••  Thus  they  hew'd  their  dreadful  way  j 
Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield. 

Terrible  in  death  they  lay. 
The  AVZKQxas  or  the  field." 


PART    IV. 

The  Wanderer  relates  the  circumstances  ^tending  the 

death  of  Albert. 

shephehd. 

**  Pledge  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  j 
Pledge  the  venerable  grave. 

Valour's  consecrated  bed. 

**  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul. 

This  inspiring  goblet  take ; 
Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 

For  thy  martyr'd  brethren's  sake. 


*  An  indlscHmlnate  massacre  followed  the  battle. 

t  Two  hundred  self-devoted  heroes  from  the  canton  of 
Switz  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  of  Upderwalden ;  and  perished  to  a  man,  after 
having  slain  thrice  their  number. 

t  The  lavanges  are  tremendous  torrents  of  molting  snow 
that  tumble  from  the  lops  of  the  Alps,  and  deluge  all  the 
country  before  ihem. 
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WANDEKEB. 

«  Hail  !--aU  hail !  the  patriot's  grave. 

Valour's  venerable  bed : 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

Hail !  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

**  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this, — 

Immortality  of  fame. 
Immortality  of  bliss." 

SHEPHERD. 

*<  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair, 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain  ? 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior,  fare  ?" 

WAXDERES. 

"  In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled, 

Where  bis 'country  lost  her  life. 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

**  When  our  phalanx  broke  away. 

And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell, 
Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 

Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

«  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood, 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 

Albert  and  bis  warriors  stood ; 
We  were  few,  but  w'e  were  men. 

<*  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground, 

Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe ; 
Every  motion  was  a  wound. 

And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

"  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 

Warmer  with  expiring  light ; 
Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

**  Miracles  our  champions  wrought— 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  tell ! 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

"  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conquer'd, — they  died  free 

Albert  stood, — ^himself  a  host: 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

**  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep, 

Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array 'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep ; 

**  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands. 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  afiur, 

Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  star. 

*  Mont  Blanc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
founding  Alps,  that  it  catches  and  retains  the  l)eaoMaf 
the  sun  twenty  tmnutM  earlier  and  later  than  thej,  and, 
crowned  with  eternal  ice,  may  be  seen  Irom  an  Immense 
dlsunce  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  crimsoned 
with  his  setting  glorj  while  mist  aod  obscurity  rest  on  the 
mountains  below. 
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"  While  I  ftnmled  thioogh  tbe  6glit, 
Albert  W9M  mj  fwoid  and  shield ; 

Tin  ftnii^  honor  muDch'd  toy  nf^ht^ 
And  I  bunted  on  the  field* 

*<  Slow  ftwakeoing  from  that  tnneey 
When  my  §ovl  retnni'd  to  day, 

Vanish'd  were  the  fiends  of  Fianee^^ 
Bat  in  Albert's  blood  I  laj. 

**  Slain  fi>r  me,  his  dearest  breath 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 
Slain  fin*  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaeed  mine. 

"  He  had  raised  his  djring  head. 
And  was  gazing  on  my  Ueei 

As  I  wokej-'-the  spirit  fled. 
Bat  I/df  his  last  embrace." 


"  Blan  of  snflSning !  soch  a  tale 
Woold  bring  tean  from  marble  eyes ! 


<*  Ha !  my  dangfater's  cheek  grows  pale !" 

WAHDEKEn^  wtne. 
^  Help  \  O  help !  my  dao^ter  diei  r* 


«  Calm  thy  transports,  O  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  thoe  dear  orphans'  sake !" 

WAVDEBEft^  WIFE. 

<*  0  my  joy,  my  hope,  ray  life, 
O  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !'* 


**  Crod !  O  God,  whose  goodness  gives ; 
God !  whose  wisdom  takes  away— 
Span  my  ckUd." 


"She  Uvea,  she  Uves!'' 


<*  Livei  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thoa  sajr  f 

**  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees, 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead  ^— she  lives  once  more.** 


WAinnnEn^  daushter. 

*<  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 
Caird  him  back  to  hated  life : 

0  that  I  had  perish'd  there, 
Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife  !'* 


M  Dare  ny  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above  i 
Tell  me,— are  these  infants  thine, 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

wanbbbeb's  dauohteh. 
**  Does  Dot  tove !— my  father,  hear  t 

Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parent^,  children'k  fake. 


*  Bow'd  to  Heavcn'k  mystenovs  mil, 
I  am  worthy  yet  of  you; 
! — I  am  a  mother  still, 
Thoo^  I  feel  a  widow,  too." 


WAFD! 


An  kind  names  in  one,— my  diiU; 
Od  thy  £uthf  ol  neck  I  fim  I 

?,    are  we  reconciled  ?" 


WAn>EEEn'8  DACftBXEa. 

«  Yes,  to  Albert  I  appeal : 
Albert,  answer  from  above. 

That  ray  Cither's  breast  ouy  (eel 
An  his  danghter'ii  heart  of  love.' 


"  Fiunt  and  wayworn  as  they  be 
With  the  day's  long  journey,  sire, 

Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 


**  Tes,  the  hour  Invites  to  sleepi 
Till  the  morrow  we  most  part^- 

Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep, 
Do  not  weep  nnd  break  my  besil 

*■  Sorrow-eoothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light; 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  close— 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night" 


PART   V. 

The  Wanderer,  belBgleilalone  with  thashepheri,  nltti 
his  adveouires  after  the  batUe  of  Undsnnlden. 

SUEPUERO. 

**  Wheit  the  good  man  yields  his  bicatb, 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 
Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

«<  Peace  to  Albettt  awful  shade, 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cessej 

And  to  Alberfb  ashes,  laid 
In  the  eartht  cold  bosom,  peace.** 

WANDEEEB. 

«  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay^ 
TiU  the  hour  when  twilight  pale. 

Like  the  ghost  of  djring  day, 
Wander'd  down  the  daikeufig  vale. 

"  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foes, 
Dead  and  dying,  strewM  the  groimd. 

**  Many  a  widow  fix'd  her  eye. 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  blsd, 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by, 
Prattling  to  his  father  dead. 
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**  Many  &  mother,  in  deapur, 
Toining  up  the  ghastly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there, 
Whom  she  long'd  to  seek  in  vain. 

*■  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roll'd 
On  the  eye  that  gleam'd  in  death ; 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 
On  the  lip  that  gaspM  for  breath. 

**  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame, 
— She  was  ehildleu  by  her  look,— 

With  refreshing  «)rdials  came ; 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

**  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

"  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength. 
As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen  i 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

*'  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought, 

Itfongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade  i 
With  such  weapons  freemvh  fought. 

**  Scythes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield. 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

**  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave, 

While  the  glimmering  moon  arose, 

Thus  I  dog  my  Albert's  grave ; 
There  his  hallow 'd  limbs  repose. 

■*  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gusb'd: — they  fell  like  healing  balm. 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

«*  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed, 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined. 

This  forlorn,  unhappy  head, 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

**  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 

Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 
Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise, 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

«  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes, 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Burst  asunder  ^-Albert  rose ! 

« *  Ha !  my  son — my  son,'  I  cried, 
<  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  ?' 

<  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied ; 

*  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.' 

"  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er  s 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death. 
Silence  seai'd  them  as  before. 


*'  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 
In  astonishment  .severe ; 

Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 
I  was  wither 'd  up  with  fear. 

"  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 
O'er  my  limbs  ;  I  felt  on  fire, 

Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 
In  the  instant  to  expire. 


It 


SHEPHERD. 

**  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast. 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 

While  it  wrestles  with  the  blast" 

WAROEREE. 

"  Ay ! — my  heart,  uowont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright, 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight. 

*'  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

'*  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed ; 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

'*  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale, 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low  { 

Shouts  of  victory  swellM  the  gale, 
But  the  breezes  rourmur'd  wo. 

<*  As  I  climb'd  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

<<  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke. 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain, 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

«0n  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hour:, 
From  their  mother's  arms  set  free. 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth,. 
They  had  fed  their  father's  flocks, 

Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 
In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

**  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song. 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance, 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 

Now  I ^Perdition  seize  thee,  France !" 

SHEPHERD. 

«« Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Palpiuted  on  the  ground  ?" 


MONTGOMERY. 


*'Wnfli  is  tilcDcc  beapi  hb  itoif^ 
To  eonfoosd  the  goilty  foe  ; 

Bvt  the  thooder  will  not  roar 
nil  the  flash  has  ttnick  the  blow. 

"Vengeance,  yengeanee  will  not  stay; 

It  shall  bnrvt  oo  Gallia's  head. 
Sodden  as  the  judgment-day 

To  the  nnezpecting  dead. 

<*  From  the  Revolotion's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother's  blood. 

Be  shall  eat  his  lather's  heart. 

**  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime. 
He but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 

O  thoa  great  arenger.  Time  ! 

Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light" 

SHCPHEKD. 

**  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well, 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine: 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine." 

WAHDCREB. 

*<  Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  baik. 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost. 

In  a  sea  of  irapours  dark. 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost  $ 

"  Still  my  journey  I  pursued. 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep. 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

«  Stantz^— a  melancholy  pyre — 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind. 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

"  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tum'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light ; 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night  j 

^  While  the  red  illumined  flood. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

"Midst  the  mountains  far  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
GUmmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

**  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired, 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  I  gazed  :-^— the  spark  expired— 
Nature  seem'd  extinct : — I  fled. 


*  The  town  of  StantZf  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
were  burnt  bjr  ihe  French  on  the  night  afler  tlie  battle  of 
Underwaldeoi  and  the  beautlfiil  vallej  was  converted 
into  a  wUdernees. 


"Fled;  aad,  ere  the  BOOB  of  day, 

Reach'd  the  iooely  goat-herdli  aest. 
Where  my  wife,  my  children  lay— 

the  rat" 


PART    VL 

The  Wanderer  in&nns  the  Aepherd  tha!,  aftn-tlM  ens- 
pie  of  man  J  of  his  cooniTymen  fljinf  fiwn  the  vjutzj 
of  Fraince,  it  is  faia  tiaeatijo  to  settle  in  ioooe  nzja 
pfovince  of  America. 

SHEPHEjan. 
<*  Wavdcbeb,  whither  wonldst  thou  loaai; 

To  what  region  far  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home. 

In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAirDEBES. 

**  In  flie  twilight  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastening  to  the  West; 

There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay, 
Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest 

"  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floodi, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  tkj. 

Realms  of  mountains,  dark  withwoodf, 
In  Columbia's  bosom  lie. 

**  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  rode, 
Silent  since  the  world  began. 

Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
Unbetray'd  by  faithless  man ; 

«  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod. 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known, 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone: 

"—Thither,  thither  would  I  roam; 

There  my  children  may  be  free; 
I  for  them  will  find  a  home, 

They  shall  find  a  grave  for  nie. 

**  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 

In  their  native  land  repose, 
Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 

Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

"  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  mj  daj 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 

Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  hiraian  breast  before ; — 

"  Tet  in  sweet  communion  there, 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead, 

Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

«  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grave, 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter  waste  of  years  ' 

sHEPHEnn. 
<<  Long  before  thy  sun  descend, 

May  thy  woes  and  wanderings  cease; 
Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end ; 

Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  peace . 
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<*  As  our  lakes,  at  day's  decline. 

Brighten  through  the  gatherifig  gloom^ 

Hajr  tbj  latest  moments  shiue 

Through  the  nightfall  of  the  tomb." 

wahdebeb. 

■■  Though  oar  parents  perisb'd  here, 

like  the  phcenix  on  her  Dest, 
Lo  !  new-fledged  her  wings  appear, 

UoTeriog  in  the  golden  West. 

<*  Thither  shall  her  sons  repair. 

And  beyond  the  roaring  main 
Find  their  native  country  there/ 

Find  their  Switzerland  again. 

**  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  f 
Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  the  heart  f 

No  ;  I  feel  my  country  still, 
I.IBEBTT  !  where'er  thou  art 

**  Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time, 

When  our  fathers  sallied  forth. 
Full  of  confidence  sublime, 

From  the  famine-wasted  North.* 

"  <  Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 

Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give. 
Power  Eternal !  where  our  flocks 

And  our  little  ones  may  live.* 

«*  Thus  they  pray'd ;        a  sacred  hand 

Led  them  by  a  path  unknown, 
To  that  dear  delightful  land 

Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

'■To  the  vale  of  Switz  they  came, 

Soon  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame, 

And  their  ashei  to  the  soiL 

<■  Thence  their  ardent  labours  spread. 

Till  above  the  mountain  snows 
Towering  beauty  show'd  her  head, 

And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

«  So,  in  regions  wild  and  wide, 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 

Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride. 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods  i 

«  Till  a  beauteous  inland  isle. 

By  a  forest  sea  embraced, 
Shall  make  desolation  smile 

In  the  depth  of  his  own  waste. 

•  There  is  a  tndilion  among  the  Swiss,  that  they  are 
deeceoded  fnxn  the  aocienl  ScandioaviaDs;  among  whom, 
in  a  remote  ago,  there  arose  so  grievous  a  famine,  that  it 
was  determined  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  thai  ereiy 
tenth  man  and  bis  family  should  quit  their  country,  and 
•eek  a  new  possession.  Six  thousand,  chosen  by  lot,  thus 
emigrated  at  once  from  the  North.  They  prayed  to  QoA 
to  conduct  them  to  a  land  like  their  own,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  freedom  and  quiet,  finding  food  for  their 
families,  and  pasture  f  >r  their  cattle.  Ood,  says  the  tmdi- 
tlon,  led  them  to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  where  they 
cleared  away  the  foreets,  built  the  town  of  Swftx,  and 
afterwards  peopled  and  culUvaied  the  cantons  of  Uri  and 
Underwalden. 


"  There,  nnenvied  and  unknown, 
We  shall  dwell  secure  and  free. 

In  a  country  all  our  own. 
In  a  land  of  liberty." 


-  Yet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  strcams, 
Unbeloved,  shall  bring  to  mind, 

Warm  with  evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  objects  left  behind  | 

*<  And  thy  native  country's  song, 

CaroU'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong, — 

Simple,  tender,  and  sublime } 

**  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  banish'd  eyes, 

Underwalden *s  charming  vale 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rue  !** 

WAHDE&BB. 

<*  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Tell  ; 

By  Mogarthen's  awful  fray  | 
By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day ; 

-  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise ! 

-— ^Ha !  the  spell  has  waked  the  dead: 
From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 
Switzerland  exalts  her  head. 

<*  See  the  queen  of  mountains  stud 

In  immortal  mail  complete. 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand. 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet. 

**  Hark !  her  voice : — '  My  8ons»  awake  t 
Freedom  dawns,  behold  the  day: 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 
Tis  your  mother  calls^— obey.' 

**  At  the  sound,  our  fathers'  graves, 
On  each  ancient  battle-plain. 

Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

<*  Rise,  my  brethren  !  cast  away 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves « 

Rise, — ^your  mother's  voice  obey, 
And  appease  your  fathers'  graves. 

«  Strike !— <the  conflict  is  begun ; 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 
Shout !  the  victory  is  won,— 

SwiTZ£BLAirn  AND  UBUITT  I" 
SHEPHXAD. 

*<  Warrior,  warrior,  stay  thine  arm  ! 
Sheathe,  Q  sheathe  thy  frantic  swoid !" 


"Ah!  Xrav 
Flies,- 


WAlfDE&EB. 

-I  faint — the  charm 
memory  is  restored. 

**  Yes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  charm  i— 
Sleep  for  ever,  0  my  sword .' 

Rb  thou  withered,  0  mine  aim ! 
3  c  3 


MONTGOMERY. 


**  Switzerland  u  bat  a  Dame ; 

-^— Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  roam. 
That  mjr  heart  is  still  the  same, 

Switzerland  is  still  my  home.** 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thkbx  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
Tbejr  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish ;-— O  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Haxk !-— a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear ; 
My  pulse, — my  brain  runs  wild, — I  rave; 
—Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

— **  I  am  THE  OKAVE  !" 

«  The  oftAvc,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
O  listen  ! — ^I  will  speak  no  more :— * 

Be  silent,  pride ! 

**  Art  thou  a  wsetcr  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
It  tby  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 

■*  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

«  Lash'd  by  the  fbries  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

«  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Bejrond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  i 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ; 

By  death  and  bell  I 

"  I  charge  thee  live  !— repent  and  pray. 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore  $ 
There  yet  is  mercy^-go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 


**  Art  thou  a  Movnim  f — Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown. 

And  tranquil  nights  ? 

"  O  LIVE  J— and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past: 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last 

"  Art  thou  a  wahdeeer  f — ^Hast  thou  seen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreck*d  sulTerer,  hast  thou  been 

Miifortuue's  mark  ? 

**  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
Live  ! — thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

**  To  FBiEirosRiP  didst  thou  trust  thy  lune, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  ? 

**  Live  !— ^nd  repine  not  o'er  bis  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid'dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

"  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

**  Did  woMAir'^  charms  thy  youth  beguile, 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  ? 

^  Live  !     'Twas  a  false  bewilderiDg  fire : 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

But  kills  the  heart. 

"  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  dear, 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye; 
To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

Till  she  reply. 

**  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

In  woman's  love. 

«« — Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be,— 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  in  tby  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  band  of  Goo. 

«  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afllictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake. 

He  wounds  to  heal. 

**  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand, 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore : 
'TIS  done  .*— Arise  !  Hs  bids  thee  stand. 

To  fall  no  more. 


ODE   TO   THE    VOLUNTEERS   OF   BRITAIN. 


«  Now,  traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
To  realms  of  everlastiDg  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  yeart , 

Pursue  thy  flight 

«  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 

•«  The  soul,  of  origin  diyine, 
God's  glorious  Image,  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day. 

«The  sun  Is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

ShAU.  lV£YEm  DIE." 


ODE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

ON  THE  PB08PECT  OT  IlfVASIOlT. 

O  FOR  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose, 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears ! 

Their  loveliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

— But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away. 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey. — 

No  ! — they  have  'scaped  the  waves, 
>Scaped  the  sea-monsters'  maws ; 
They  come !  but  0,  shall  Gallic  slaves 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

By  Alfred's  spirit,  No ! 
—Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarms  $ 
Ye  drums,  awake,— ye  clarions,  blow, 
.  Ye  heralds,  shout "  To  arms  !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines. 
The  British  banner,  in  the  sky. 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  array ; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  storms, 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath, 
The  strong  earth  shudders  at  their  feet, 
The  day  grows  dim  with  death. 


—Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Your  children's  hearts  inspire ; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return  i 

Our  fathers'  spirits  rise ; 

—Jtfy  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  bun. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
Strike,  strike  th'  assailing  giants  low, 
The  Titans  of  th6  age. 

They  yield,— they  break,— they  fly. 
The  victory  is  won  ; 

Pursue  .'—they  faint— they  fall,— they  die — 
0  stay ! — the  work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  vengeance !  rest  i 

Sweet  mercy  cries, «  Forbear !" 

She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast  { 

Thou  wilt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

— ^Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye  j 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  hero's  brows  ; 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck, 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weeps 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Your  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  3'ou  and  freedom  slain. 

O  gently  close  the  eye  , 
That  loved  to  look  on  you  j 
O  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh, 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true  J 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  winding-sheet  perfume  i 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  true-love  showers 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears. 

— Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die  { 
And  0  be  mine  like  their  repose. 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth. 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave  i 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 
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HANNAH. 

At  fond  fizttCB  my  lOTiDf  bmt 
Wat  picRcd  by  loweH  deli^litfal  darts 
Keen  tnniport  UifobbM  tluoagh  crcor  Tein, 
— ^I  never  felt  to  iwcct  a  pain  I 

When  cireling  woodi  cmbowcrM  the  ^ade^ 
I  met  the  dear  ranantac  maid: 
I  ftole  her  hand,— it  shmnk,— but  no  ; 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  ferrency  of  yonfh. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  trnth, 
I  markM  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  bat  beantifally  shy. 

Not  with  a  wanner,  pnrer  lay. 
The  sun,  enamoar'd,  woos  young  Bfay ; 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Tons  fhxn  the  son  her  blnshing  lace ; 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove, 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love  { 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  morn,  so  soon, 
Shoold  ranish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose. 
And  in  bis  grasp  a  thoosand  woes ; 
He  ponr*d  his  vial  on  my  bead, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Tet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood,— and  all  his  wrath  defied  i 

I  stood,— thongh  whirlwinds  shook  my  biain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn*d  my  nymph  j— and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  her — ^for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Tet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way ; 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring. 

Then  as  I  cHmb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more  j 
And  fancy  sketch'd  my  married  lot, 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot. 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise,— 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes  $ 
The  rurul  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear,— 
My  Ii9nd  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

I  f each'd  the  hamlet : — all  was  gay  i 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding, — stcpp'd  aside ; 
It  pass'd— my  Hannah  was  thd  bride. 


It  leaves  a 

My  heait 

WhcBshaUit 


giief  that  caunot  iiert  ; 
that  will  Bot  heal; 
eohW—it  felt  not 
to  fed  again  ? 


THE  OC£AN. 

AT   KABnOBOVCH,  IK 

1906. 


or 


All  hail  to  the  ruins,*  the  rocks  and  the  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  with  oaxs, 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  soft  o'er  thy  boeom  the  cloisd  shadows  sail, 

And  the  silver-wing'd  sea-Cowl  on  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 

Or  dive  in  the  gidf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free, 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thee; 
I  gaze, — and  am  changed  at  the  sight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  fli^t. 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll. 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-shadowM 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  is  bom, 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cndle  of  mors 

Are  sweet  a^  the  phoenix's  pyre: 

0  regions  of  beauty,  of  lore,  and  desire ! 

0  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main, 

Where  nature  with  iunocence  dwelt  in  her  yoath. 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  tmtL 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tjrranny  crushes  mankind, 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  reign  alone ; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeaming  zone 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  anns, 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry, 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees. 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contigion  polluting  the  breeze. 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds : 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  beds, 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 
While   their   mouldering   skeletons   whiten   the 
ground. 

Ah  !  why  hath  Jehovah,  ia  forming  the  world. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurl'd. 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  tnnsgress  his  eternal  command, 

*  Scarborough  Casile. 
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And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  hii  birth, 

To  laTige  the  uttermost  eurtb. 

And  yiolate  nations  and  reahns  that  sbonld  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  ? 

There  are,  gloomy  ocean,  a  brotherless  clan, 

Who  traverse  thy  bani^ing  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man. 

Whom  avarice  coios  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefathers' 

graves. 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss, 
They  are  dragg'd  on  the  hoary  abyss ; 
The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day, 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath, 
And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport  j 
But  wo  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe. 
And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port. 
Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 
sort; 
Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins  i 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod. 
And  spams  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

The  hoar  is  approaching — a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow  i 
Back  rolls  the  huge  ooean,  hell  opens  below  i 
The  floods  return  headlong, — they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destroyed. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

—No  ! — Father  of  mercy  !  befriend  ^e  opprest ; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !* 

As  homeward  my  weary-wing'd  fancy  extends. 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

I  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

The  panic-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars. 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day 
Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 
And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire : 
-^he  triumphs ; — the  wlixds  and  the  waters  con- 
spire. 
To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 
—The  universe  rings  with  her  fame ; 


*  Alluding  to  the  glorious  socceas  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Megroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
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— ^Bttt  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

0  Britain  !  dear  Britain  !  the  land  of  my  birth : 
0  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
O  my  mother !  my  mother !  beware ; 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare  % 
0  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot, 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk, — ^they  will  tear  up 
thy  root  :— 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  O  my  country !  that  stands 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free ; 

Its  branches  are  stretch 'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands. 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish 'd  the  tree ; 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprung ; 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it: — and,  hark  ?  for  it  spoke  { 

The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak  :— 

**  Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers, — gigantic  and  bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves ; 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves, 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke  ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone,-* 

The  world  was  great  Caesar's — but  Britain  our  own. 

"  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes, 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  fall  j 
By  all  we  were  conquered — We  conquek'd  them 

ALL. 

— The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind, 

We  soften 'd,  subdued,  and  refined  ^ 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tom'd  them 

to  men. 

"Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower-woven 

bands. 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands, 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 
One  race  we  became :— on  the  mountains  and  plains, 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed. 
The  ark  of  religion  reposed. 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed, 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

"  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we^  left  with  our  breath ! 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

0  guard  them,  0  keep  thera,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  blest  i 

— Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  your  affections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  religion,  at  home." 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 


Ovcs  is  the  ii^  of  agn  put, 
Tbcf»  If Tcd  ft  mfto ; — and  woo  was 
^Mortal !  howe'er  tby  lot  be  cas^ 
That  mn  rewmbled  thee. 


Uoknown  the  nptm  of  his  birth. 
The  fauid  in  which  he  died  imknown? 
His  name  has  perish*d  ftam  the  earth. 
This  truth  sarrires  alone: — 


That  joj  and  grief,  aad  hope  and 
Alternate  triomphM  in  his  bwest: 
His  blisf  and  wo,— -a  smile,  a  tear  ! 
-^bliTion  hides  the  rest. 


The  bonsding  pnlse,  the  langmd  limb. 
The  changing  spirits'  rife  and  611 1 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  bj  alL 

He  ■offer'd,'— but  his  pangs  are  o*eri 
Ei^joy'd, — bat  btf  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends, — bis  friends  are  now  no  more; 
And  foet^ — bis  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — ^bnt  whom  he  loved,  the  gnve 
Hath  lost  in  its  uncooscioos  womb  t 
O  she  was  fair — bat  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
EncounterM  all  that  troubles  thee  { 
He  was — whatever  thou  bast  been  i 
He  is— what  thou  shalt  be. 


The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewbile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — ^There  livep  a  maf  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  GAVE  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand, 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long, 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command } — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours, 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care, 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath, 

And  endless  ages  of  Jcspair, 

Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death : — 


And,  while  her  BOBhefB  flow. 

My  spiht  trenblci  with  the  stringi, 

BopoDsive  to  the  aotos  of  va 

Woold  gtodncss  nova  a  sprightlier  stnio. 
And  wake  h»  wild  haip^  elearat  tma^ 

The  chords,  impntjent  to  complain. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  otler  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxory  of  grief. 
The  sool  to  suffering  all  resign^ 

In  sonow^  music  feds  relieC 

Thus  o'er  the  light  .Solian  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stny. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ; 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  soond, 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — ^yet  movnfal  stiQ. 

O !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow*»  hand, 
Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stianger  k>Dg; 

O !  strike  it  with  sublime  command, 
And  be  the  poet's  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled, 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  desd: 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose, 
Serene  delights,  while  years  increase ; 

And  weary  life*s  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace; 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love, 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth ; 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope  .' — and  dart  thioe  hand 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  loo^; 

That  harp  shall  breathe,  at  tby  commaod, 
Immortal  sweetness  through  tby  scng. 

Ah !  then,  this  gloom  control. 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 


t  I 


POPE'S  WILLOW. 

Verses  written  for  an  urn,  made  out  of  tbe  mink  of  lb* 
weeping  willow,  imported  from  the  East,  and  planu^ltj 
Pope  in  his  grounds  at  Twickenham,  where  iiflouriib'«J 
manjr  jrears;  but,  falling  into  decay,  ll  waslateiycui 
down. 

Ebe  Pope  resign 'd  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 

The  minstrel  hung  bis  harp  in  death 
Upon  the  drooping  willow  s 
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That  wiUow  from  Buphntes'  sliand. 
Had  sprung  beneath  his  training  hand. 

Long  as  rerolviog  seasons  flew, 
From  jouth  to  age  it  flourish 'd ; 

Bj  reraal  winds  and  sUrlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nouxishM; 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silveiy  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering. 

Its  pensile  bough*  p^fusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering, 

Till  archM  around,  there  seemM  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greetmg. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove's  from  dark  Dodona's  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing; 
Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames'^  side, 

Aroond  the  willow  dancing ; 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark*d  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
<*  The  hand,"  he  cried, "  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious  i 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ,-^ 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  tr»2/  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low, 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Beep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went, 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sodden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— ^From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd, 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore. 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dishevell'd, 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it: 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage ; 

— The  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath, 
Than  ever  chatm'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pope !  hadst  then,  whose  lyre  so  long 
The  wondering  world  enchanted, 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  willow  planttd ; 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen. 
In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green — 

Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime, 

The  storm  of  ages  braving. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving, 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  0  tree !  was  thine, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory ; 

The  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine. 
To  sing  thy  simple  story  t 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would  raise 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  fallen  willow !  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

IVXTATEn  raOK  THC  FMEHCH. 

O,  WHEir  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  9 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  aflfection  explore, 

Our  forests,  our  fountains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains. 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meety— 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
0,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 
— 'TIS  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  DIAL. 

This  shadow  on  the  dial's  face, 

That  steals  from  day  to  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  auray ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime— 

What  is  it  ? — ^Mortal  man  I 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time : 
—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career, 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  yeti 
Bight  onward,  with  resistless  power. 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour. 
Till  nature**  race  be  run, 
And  time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipse  the  sun 
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Nor  oalj  o'er  the  dial'?  foce. 

This  tileot  phantom,  day  hj  dmy. 
With  slow,  iiDseen,  uoceasiog  pace, 

Steals  moroeots,  months,  and  years  away ; 
From  hoary  rock  and  aj^ed  tree. 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls, 
From  TenerifTe,  towering  o*er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  f^nss  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  scythe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys ; 
Like  flow'rets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mora 
Fair  for  a  nraroent,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah !  soon,  beneath  th*  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dost  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  suspend 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb. 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  space, 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown. 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER^S  LOVE. 

A  vother's  love, — how  sweet  the  name  I 

What  it  a  mother's  love  ? 
—A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above. 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn. 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight. 

And  feel  herself  new-born. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear  j 

To  cherish  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love's  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath. 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death  t 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day, 

Its  opening  charms  admire, 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks  $ 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief— for  joy ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child, 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild  | 

—Is  thit  a  mother's  love  ? 


Ten  thousand  voicet  answer,  <*  No !" 

Ye  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss ; 
Yonr  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o'erflow; 

Yet,  ah .'  remember  this ; 
The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  earth. 
May  live,  may  die,— to  curse  his  birth  i 

—•Is  thU  a  mother's  love  ? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare; 

The  child  she  loves  so  well. 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell; 
Nourish  its  frame,— destroy  its  miodi 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 

Even  with  a  mother's  love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
^-Time  is  eternity  begun : 

Behold  that  mother's  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdom^  path. 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God ; 
Ah  !  youth,  like  him  enjoy  your  prime. 
Begin  eternity  in  time, 

Taught  by  that  mother's  love. 

That  mother's  love ! — how  sweet  the  name ! 

What  was  that  mother's  love  ^ 
— ^The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould, 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 

This  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

The  male  of  this  imiect  is  said  to  be  a  fly,  which  the  femsis 
caterpillar  attiacls  in  the  night  by  the  losue  of  her  bain. 

Wheh  evening  closes  nature's  eye. 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  spark. 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar. 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexiog  gloom, 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tomb. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain ; 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky, 
Ho  on  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 

*SThn.i.6kandUi.l4,16. 
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THE  OAK. 

IMITATED  TBOH  THE  ITALIAK  01*  METAflTAnO. 

The  tmll  oak,  towering  to  the  skies. 
The  farj  of  the  wind  defies^ 
From  age  to  age,  in  Tirtue  strong, 
Inuied  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

0*erwhelra'd  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main ; 
The  selfsame  foe  undaunted  braves, 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waves. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Weli.,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  leftz 
But  O  !  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft, 
Whei«  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  I 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow'd  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  hearts 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  claim'd  its  own  { 
Yet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone: 
Let  dnst  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear  i 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet  t 
**  O !  could  your  father  see  us  here !" 


HUMAN  LIFE.  , 

76b  zlv. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  born ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways: 
— Forth  like  a  flower  at  morn, 
The  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night  j 
— ^Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  i 

— Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  £ut 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  is  the  world  ? — A  wildering  maze, 
Where  sin  hath  trackM  ten  thousand  w^ys. 

Her  victims  to  ensnare ; 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  aslope. 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope. 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  roads, 
Bearing  their  banbles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  to  eternal  night; 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends. 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 

From  darkness  into  light. 

Is  there  a  guide  to  show  that  path  ? 
The  Bible : — He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 

Yet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 

'  That  heavenly  guide  to  ill  that  live. 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA 


Supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Use  Rev.  Dr.  Carej,  the  learn- 
ed and  niusirioas  Baptist  miasionary  at  Serampore,  u> 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  up  unex- 
pectedly in  his  garden,  out  of  some  English  earth,  in 
which  other  seeds  had  been  conveyed  to  him  irom  this 
country.  With  great  care  and  nursing,  the  doctor  has 
been  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  daisy  in  India,  as  an 
annual  only,  raised  by  seed  preserved  from  season  to 
season.  .^_ 

Thbice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red, 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower  s 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes. 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies. 
Then  fold  themselves  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown. 
Yet  to  my  British  beast  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  litUe  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 
Thoa  Shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be  % 
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The  fairy  tports  of  iafaocy. 
Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  conntiy,  kindred,  friends, — with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  Utile  English  flower ! 
Ill  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand : 
O,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower, 
Tlie  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  daisies,  thick  a*  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk ! — ^that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  onA  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o*erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust ; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene. 
And  plaee  in  God  my  trust 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIlS  FRIEND. 

**Te  have  done  It  noto  me."— MaU.  zzv.  40. 

A  TOOR  wayfaring  man  of  g^ief 
Hath  often  cross 'd  roe  on  my  way. 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief^ 
That  I  could  never  answer,  *<  Nay ;" 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  entered; — not  a  word  he  spake: — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  bless*d  it,  brake. 
And  ate^ — but  gave  me  part  again  i 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain 'd  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  retum'd  it  ninning  o'er  { 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night ;  the  floods  were  out  i  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof ; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest, 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest  | 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  deaths 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side : 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 


Wine,  oil,  refreshment ;  he  was  heal'd  j 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd ; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart, 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemn'd 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  mom ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemm'd, 
And  honour'd  him  midst  shame  and  scon: 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 
But  the  free  spirit  cried, "  I  wiU." 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise, 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew,. 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes : 
He  spake ;  and  ray  poor  name  He  named; 
'*  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed: 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me." 


VIA  CRUCIS,  VIA  LUCIS. 

NioHT  turns  to  day :— * 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  a^t 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  ui  Ugbt. 

Storms  die  in  calms  ;->-> 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring : — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  trees 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  f 

All  beautiful  and  glowing, 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 

War  ends  in  peace: — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 
And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  grouod. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle, 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  rouni 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  beating. 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  bresst, 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting, 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life: — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom, 

Look  up,  look  up ! 

Eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  pcrtali  of  the  tomb 
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THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

YoTTH,  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  moraing, 

Kew  and  wonderfal  are  heaven  and  earth  { 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning, 

Katnre  rings  with  nelody  and  mirth ; 

Love  invisible,  beneath,  above, 

Conqners  all  things  j  all  things  yield  to  love. 

Time,  swift  tirae,  from  years  their  motion  steallog, 
Uoperceived  hath  sober  manhood  bronghtt 
Truth,  her  pore  and  humble  forms  revealing. 
Peoples  fancy's  fairy-land  with  thought; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam, 
Lo^es,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o*er  the  scene ; 
Life  was  yesterday,  'tis  death  to-morrow, 
.\nd  to-day  the  agony  between : 
Then  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee, 
B.ight  and  beautiful  eternity ! 


ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

HiGiiEB,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  gloiy, 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story : 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge — 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth, 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather : 
O !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home; 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  Father's  house  above. 
To  the  saints'  communion  s 
Thither  evety  hope  ascend, 
There  may  HI  our  labours  end. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

Webs  I  a  trembling  leaf, 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 
Condemn'd  to  fade  and  flees 


I  should  be  loath  to  fall 
Beside  the  common  way. 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  withered  face 
In  hortus  HccuSf  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No,— on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  bath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet  like  Heaven's  fire, 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADT. 

A  STAm  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came, 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made. 

It  overlook'd  the  garden  ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round ; 

O  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 
Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 
And  scatter'd  far  and  wide 
Their  ravishing  perfumes : 
The  butterfly,  the  bee. 
And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 
Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee. 
Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 
Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  drest 
In  robes  of  rainbow-colourM  light ; 
The  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best. 
Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  mights 
Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaunted  their  stately  beads ; 
Auriculas,  like  belles  and  beaux. 
Glittering  with  birth-night  splendour,  rose  %, 
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And  poljuithiisaf  displayM 

The  brUIianee  of  their  gold  broeade  t 

Here  hyacinths  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tresses  to  the  mom. 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  sbowM  their  hue, 

But  coyly  liogerM  on  the  thora. 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  deatii. 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  thyme. 

Amidst  this  goi^eous  train, 
Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain  $ 
Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle. 
Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle. 
It  seem'd  no  bigger  to  the  view 
Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
— ^Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls. 
And  tell  me, — every  orb  that  rolls  - 
Through  heaven's  sublibe  expanse 
Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 
Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes. 
In  nature's  mystic  dance : 
It  may  be  so 
For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show ; 
Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 
From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 
— ^A  star's  a  star ! — but  when  I  think 
Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 
Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 
Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 
shine. 

Now,  to  return  (for  v«3  have  wander'd  far) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around. 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap, 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there, 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air, 

And  fearing  no  mishap, 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother, 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot, 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste, 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  faded  glory  came  again. 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light, 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night. 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  fairy-palace  with  its  beams; 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay. 
The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  of 
dreams. ' 


Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  alone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anxious  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll. 

Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  pole : 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  nature  gazed; 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide. 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way ; 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tide. 

Went  fearfully  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  bliss  at  home ; 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  ilew, 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bard  may  send 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  are  penn'd: 

— 0  may  it  be  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

0  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Winkelried  at  the  batUe  ofS'^m- 
pach,  in  which  the  Swiss,  fighting  fur  their  iodepeotl- 
ence,  totally  defeated  the  Austriaos,  in  the  fourteeiuh 
century.  

"  Make  way  for  liberty  !" — he  cried; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  Stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown ; 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear ; 
A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess 'd    ; 
A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life , 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shine. 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendours  run 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  th'  ignoble  yoke, 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords, 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords  t 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain'd. 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintain 'd ; 

•  See  Tbiso's  Jiruaalem  DeUttrtdj  canto zvilL. 
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MtnbaJl'd  once  more  at  freedom's  call, 
Tbey  came  to  conqaer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  eonquer*d,  he  who  fell. 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  living  Tell  I 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  hreathed, 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awaJcening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin ; 
Tet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  { 
That  line  twere  suicide  to  meet, 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet, — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield- 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  i 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  j 
Behold  him, — ^Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long, 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm  { 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  nd  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  :-7 

*<Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  hb  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

*  Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side  t 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly  { 
•*  Hake  way  for  liberty .'"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  msh'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart  i 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  all: 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  agam  was  free  i 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liber^ ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flower  after  flower  comes  forth  in  spring. 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume, — 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,.resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indite. 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense  i 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here: 

— Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  nf  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part,. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portcay'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade, 

By  pen  and  pencil,-^till  her  eye, 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  de^pry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  huiQbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 
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Ut  pictura,  poesls.— flbr.  de  Art»  Poei. 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  ^l%ht  ^ 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Alburn^  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy. 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought, 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought, — 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell, 
By  magic  tiote  made  visible. 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strike  % 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art. 
The  image-chamber  of  the  heart, 

3  D  3 
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That  bnej  hen  wmj  g^axe  bcr  fill, 
Formiog  fresh  toeiies  ana  sbapes  at  wiU, 
Where  lilent  words  al^'Oe  appear. 
Or,  borrowiBg  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  pnne  with  these  shall  stand. 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  band  in  hand. 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet. 
The  ladj  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leaves  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 
Sh^id,  1828. 


TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  EXJOYED. 

AODBOBED    TO  A  TOURG    LADT  rSOM    WHOM 
AUTBOm  HAD  BCCCrTED   AF   ELKGAKTLT 
WmOVGBT   WATCH-POCKET. 

WiTHnr  this  cnrions  ease 
Time's  sentinel  I  place. 
Who,  while  calm  unconscious  slumber 
Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes, 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Thrice  ten  thousand  pass'd  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
May  pause  *twixt  life  and  death; 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  ni^t; 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun, 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast  i 
Now  overwhelm'd  with  care  I  languish. 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  resti 
Morning  comes }  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers ; 
Waking  Joys  and  sleepless  sorrow, 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace  s 
Life  renewing  every  morrow, 
Not  with  death  itoelf  shall  cease  t 
Man,  through  all  eternity. 
What  he  here  bath  been  shall  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  fairy  net-work  plann'd. 

Still  in  innocent  emplojrment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  vice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment, 

Ob  her  path  to  Paradise ; 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employ'd, 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 
Pequeath  a  gem  at  night,-^ 


Some  sweet  hope,  some  haOowM  pktsve, 
From  remembrance  ne*cr  to  part; 
Hourly  blessings  swell  the  tieasuic 
Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart; 
And  may  every  naoment  cast 
Brighter  gU>ry  on  her  last ! 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Ehvlcm  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  sea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought, 

Thy  whole  realm^s  before  me  brought, 

Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  silbdne. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  reveal'd : 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fzncj,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  nin. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  sool ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild. 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled  ; 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; 

And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 
All  life's  charities  dwell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  bear  the  snow-falls  roar, 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves, 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  lovet. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 
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l4uid  of  exiled  liberty. 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free; 

Bi«ye  New  England,  hail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  tbj  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 
lake  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
•^-Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

• 

No— a  corse  is  on  the  soil, 
Bonds-and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Bian  degrade,' and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay ; 
Slayery  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Ixrad  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke ; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke, 
Evety  wOTd  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  river  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— ^Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  jrield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  revealM. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  ran. 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
•^They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind  i 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 


Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
PbdBnix  nests,  and  halcyon 
But  I  tany  not  with  these. 


Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls; 
—World  of  undiscover'd  souls  I 


Bring  them  forth — 'tis  Heaven's  decreet 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

.Either  India  next  Ls  seen, 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between: 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  have  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came ; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame. 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored, 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  €rod  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  ber  trees. 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre's  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead, 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands. 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands, 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted  hands. 

St.  Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o^er  the  deep- 
There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell  $ 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwelL 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future— <<  Here  he  lies." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves  i 

O  twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves ! 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold, — 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share. 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sate,<-» 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitifiT  Moors  | 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oanh— 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhetan— 

Slaves  tura'd  despots  hold  the  helm. 
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hadakH  dtks  an  Ibrlon, 
LdMUMm  aad  CmbmI  tbora, 
ZioB  tnmpied  4oirB  with 


*  tbiocaacwDtUiBpif  fpcoti 
TIkpo  ait  tlune  own  BODiaM&tt 
But  tJw  Mpokhi*  if  icnt. 

And  A  wiod  if  OB  the  wmg^ 

At  wbow  broth  acv  bero«  fpriDC^ 

8s|W  iMdi,  and  poeCi  an^ 

Ital jy  thy  btantiefl  diioad 
Id  a goiscoof  evciUDg cloodt 
Thx  R^iiJgcnt  hnd  if  bow'd. 

fiomc,  in  roina,  lorcly  ftiU, 

From  her  Capitolian  hill 

Bidf  thac,  monnior!  wwp  tbj  filL 

Tot  when  Boman  goniof  ragna, 
Boman  blood  moat  waim  tho  ydoff 
--Look  woU,  tyianta !  to  yonr  chaina. 

Feudal  raahn  of  old  romanee ! 
Spain,  thy  loftjr  fnmt  adyancc. 
Grasp  thy  ahiold,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-daa h  of  tUne  eye, 
Giant  bigotry  ahall  fly  i 
At  thy  Toiee,  oppreiflion  die. 


!  from  the 
thytoekssthy 


Strike  Ibr 


France !  I  hony  firoB  thy  shoeat 
ThoB  ait  not  the  Fiance  of  yore  ; 
ThoBait 


Great  thOB  watt,  and  irikD  like  thee  ? 
TheB  mad-drank  with  liberty  I 
Now,  tboBM  neither  gieat  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  bUat; 
One  qnick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Rnnia; — all  ia  past 


Elbe  nor  Wcacr  tempt  my  stay  i 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  ttiy  achoohnen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  diee  I  fly. 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one, 
Eyeiy  shore  beneath  the  son. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  aU  be  blessM, 
Britain !  thon^  my  home— my  iest| 
My  own  land,  I  loye  tkn  best 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Waltek  Scott  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1771.    His  father  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent 
Almost  from  his  birth  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  afiSicted  with  ill  health ;  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  his  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
during  his  life.    His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders^-'*  famous  in 
war  and  verse" — *^  where,"  we  quote  from  Allan 
Cunningham, "  almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat ;  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad."     Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it    In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar :  but  after  a  few  years'  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.    He  had,  however,  reached 
his  25th  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
rather  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
intricate  $  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  trunk-maker.    Though  discouraged,  he 
was  not  disheartened.    In  1802, "  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.    From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poenl^  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  bis  writings.    Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
1803 ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810 ;  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 ;  Rukeby,  in  1813;  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814;  The  Bridal  of  Triennain,and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously ;  the  former, 
in  1813,  and  the  latter,  in  1817.    The  publication 
of  his    novels   and    romances    commenced   with 
Waverley,  in  1814.     In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In  Ja- 
nuary, 1826,  his  publishers  became  bankrupts ;  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow,'— not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  lesponsibilities  to  a  ruinous 


extent  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude ;  asked  and  obtained  from  bis  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  four  years  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  JE70,000  of  the  debt  The 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  however, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gra- 
dual paralysis :  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health:  he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  tliere  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe; 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it : 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindness  of 
his  hdart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance ; 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  property  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  p<^werfu!  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance  { 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bust 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; bis  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  his 
fame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  ha'^  so  long  engrossed.  Yet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose ; 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles — satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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..^  hurls, 

J!^         '  '  earls  5 

les  the  good, 
.^  ood; 

^  '  rM,  to  try 

■  stray'd, 

;;       ^    made, 

head. 
^*^-^^  _   "-jasure  wild, 

e  and  smiled } 
__  .       eye, 

~^     -       ""      r  strong, 
"  ~^  ~  "  lords  along  t 

-    itnre  lot, 
'  ^  all  forgot  I 
"    '    s  frost, 
~   -   were  lost ; 
■  s  memory  void, 
aght  supplied  t 
"    .  sponsive  rung, 

—  -  -f  MxnsTux  sung. 

KTO  I 

I. 

*■     Branksome  tower, 
^    le  to  her  secret  hower  i 
~    uarded  by  word  and  by  spellj 
.eadly  to  tell — 
-    ^     -  well ! 

-  e  the  ladye  aIoni», 
be  threshold  stoA>e. 

II. 
awn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 
;,  and  household  squire, 
.  le  lofty  hall, 
"^    ad  the  ample  fire ; 
^  weary  with  the  chase, 

ipon  the  rushy  floor, 
earns,  the  forest  race, 
U)De  to  Eskdale-moor. 

'- 1      III. 

-    ty  knights  of  fame 

bields  in  Branksome  hall ; 
ity  squires  of  name 
m  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall  $ 
.•twenty  yeomen  tall 
ioteous  on  them  all : 
.     ere  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
n  to  the  bold  Bucdeuch. 

IV. 
n  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
d  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
■  ted  not  their  harness  bright, 
f  day,  nor  yet  by  night: 

'*y  iay  down  to  rest, 

ith  coralet  laced, 
•  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  1 
*h€y  carved  at  the  meal 
Vilh  gloves  of  steel, 

oy  drank  the  red  wioe  thrpugh  the  heUnet 
barr'd. 


V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  j 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  t 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 
They  watch  to  bear  the  bloodhound  bajingi 
They  watch  to  hear  the  warhom  brajing ; 
To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming ; 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 
They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 

Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  poweiSy. 

Threaten  firanksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warkwortb,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall.— 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  s 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  border  War  { 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIII. 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew, 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew  j 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent  s 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladyc  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  7 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 

*  The  war  crjr,  or  saihering  word  of  a  Border  clan. 
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Dam  relego,  ■cripsisse,  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Ma  quoque,  qui  feci,  judlce,  digoa  limi. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHABLES,  EAKL 

OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS  FOEK  18  INSCBIBED,  BT  THE  AUTHOX. 


The  poem,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  o£  a  rude 
spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the 
object  of  the  author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance 
was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model  offered  other 
facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of 
measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  autfiorizes  the 
change  of  rhythm  in  the  text  The  machinery 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
seemed,  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 
mance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race, 
who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lution, might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modern  poetry,  without  losing  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tale 
itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and 
three  days.  

INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  \ 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

Wish*d  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroU'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn  { 

No  longer  courted  and  caressed, 

High  placed  in  ball,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone; 

A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuart's  throne  i 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  tir 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  a  .  a  crime. 
A  wandering  hai-per,  sco    *d  and  poor. 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  (door  to  door; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  pe  sant*s  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  love*  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye- 
No  humbler  resting  place  'vas  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  la^t. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roU'd  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  dutchess*  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  rereread  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degreeej 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb. 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  t 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,t  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Earl  Walter,^  rest  him  God! 
A  bhiver  ne'er  to  battle  rode : 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch ; 
And,  would  the  noble  dutches?  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was^oon  obtain'd; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  tlien,  he  said,  he  would  full  £un 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again.  , 


•  Anne,  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch  and  MoonKHiih,  rpp^ 
senuti  ve  of  ibe  ancient  lorda  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow  « 
the  unfortunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 'who  w«» 
headed  In  1685.  j.--b<«. 

t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  ftl^***"*"'"*  "Jvvr 
tWalier.EarlofBuccleucb.grandittherttHhedutcnwi 
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It  was  not  framed  fopmLllage  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  axrt  mighty  earlt  j 

He  had  play*d  it  to  Kng  Charles  the  good, 

When  he  kept  court  i«  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wish'd,  vat  fear'd,  to  try 

The  long  ibrgotten  mtdody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  itie  measure  wild. 

The  old  roan  raised  hn  face  and  smiled ; 

Aod  lightened  up  his  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  poet's  ecslfasy ! 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 

He  swept  the  sounding  clu>rds  along  i 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot; 

Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  iroit. 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost } 

Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

Twas  thus  the  latest  mihstkzx.  sung. 

Canto  I 

I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— - 

Jesa  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  ladye  alone, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  { 
The  stag  hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Tcviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

#  III. 

Kine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Uong  their  shields  in  Branksome  hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall  { 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all  t 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel  t 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night  t 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
miow*d  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  j 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 

barr'd^ 


V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  \ 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  z 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 

They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  bajringj 

They  watch  to  hear  the  warhorn  braying ; 

To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 

They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guilej 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkwortb,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 

VIL 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall.— 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  s 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell. 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
W^hen  startled  burghers  fled  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  border  war  i 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

vin. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew  j 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent  j 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  latlyc  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock*d  the  source  of  softer  wo{ 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow  ( 

*  The  war  zrj,  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border  clan. 
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(Jntil,  smld  hif  lorrowiiig  clui, 
Her  um  lispM  from  the  nune*i 

**  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
Mj  father's  death  reveoged  thai!  be !" 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tean  did  seek 

To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hong  Margaret  o'er  her  slaoghter'd  sii«. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
Bot  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 
Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  car  in  arms  had  stood. 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood ; 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 

Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed. 

Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came ; 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bcthune's  line  of  Picardie ; 
He  learn  *d  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Saint  Andrew's  clobtcr'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  v^all ! 

XII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  f 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ? 

XIII. 
At  the  sullen  moaning  sound. 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl  { 
And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night, 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

•  Seaur,  a  preclpluraf  bank  of  eaith. 


XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviott  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windswimg  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  ttoim. 

The  lady  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  spoke. 
And  be  call'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  feU. 

XV. 


«  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  F** 

MOUBTAIir  fPIBXT. 

«  Brother,  nay- 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craig-cross  to  Skelfhillpeo, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morrioe  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy. 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tradiig. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" 

XVL 


<'  Tears  of  an  imprison 'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stan. 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars, 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" 

XVIL 
MouiiTAnr  spnir. 

**  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 
The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grim  ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim :  ^ 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star  i 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

xvni. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still  i 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear« 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride  s- 
"Tour  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Era  Margarat  be  our  foemant  bride ! 
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XIX. 

The  ladye  tougbt  the  loAj  hall. 

Where  nnoy  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  eon  porBued  hia  infant  play, 
A  fancied  mosatrooper,  the  boy 

The  traneheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  ball,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foiay*  rode. 
£*en  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  froKc  gambols  bore. 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  ragged  mould. 

Were  stobbom  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  fntnre  war, 
Sbonld  tamae  the  anicorn^s  pride. 

Exalt  the  crescent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

The  ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 

One  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paosed  at  the  arehcd  door ; 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train. 
She  call'd  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A  stark  mosstrooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  eonch'd  border  lance  by  knee ; 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds  $ 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fbrds  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride  i 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  erer  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queen. 

XXII. 

**  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  you  come  to  &ir  Tweed  side  i 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St  Mary'k  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me } 
Say  that  the  &ted  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treaaure  of  the  tomb  t 
For  this  will  be  Saint  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

«  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep  i 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  { 
Be  it  fcioll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look  i 

*  /brmfiapradatoiylaraad. 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bon." 

XXIV. 
«  0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gin  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wert  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  pass'd. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  be  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  t 
He  pass'd  the  peelf  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand  i 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round: 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVL 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  markp— 
**  Stand,  ho .'  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
**  For  Branksome,  ho !"  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side. 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkltog  rill. 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill  i 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  iloman  way.§ 

XXVII. 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint  i 
Who  flung  his  outlaw 'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy  t 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  i 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 

*  Baribfy  the  place  of  execatiog  the  Border  maraudem 
St  Carlisle.  The  neeA^eersc  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifty- 
first  ptalro,  JIfiscrcre  mn,  ^^.  anciently  read  by  crhnlnalSt 
claiming  the  benefit  of  cleigy. 

t  Barbican^  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  ieudal 


t  JPMiy  a  Bofder  tower. 

f  An  ancient  Roman  road,  cnaslng  thm^  pait  ef 
RoxboighshiieL 
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xxvm. 

UDchmllcDfed,  thence  past  Delonine 
To  ancient  Riddell's  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  cope, 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  hroad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  o^r  the  saddle-bow  t 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  i 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  dsggled  by  the  dashing  spray  t 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye'B  grace. 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won. 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 

As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 

Of  that  unhallowM  mom  arose. 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes  j 

When  rojral  James  beheld  the  fray, 

Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 

When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 

Bore  down  Buccleueh'9  retiriog  clan, 

Till  gallant  Cessford's  heartblood  dear 

Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran ; 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray, 

Rose,  dimly  huge,  the  dark  abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  aung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  Wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  haip  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach 'd,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. 

Here  paused  the  harp  i  and  with  its  swell 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fell:    - 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy  t 

•  Bardtdj  or  barbed,  applied  to  a  hone  aceootred  with 
defeoflive  armoar. 
t  Laudtt  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  church. 


And,  difildent  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  be  spoke  of  former  daya. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long. 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  dutchess  and  her  daughtera  fair. 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  bis  voice  was  clear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Camto  IE. 

L 
If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  Tisit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  % 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  centnl  tower : 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  s 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  lire  and  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man^  giavc. 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin'd  pile  ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  * 

II. 
Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reek'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  ou  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate —    . 
"  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ^ 
**  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide; 
For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  i 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul'iB 

in. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod ; 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride  i 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

<*  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  eome. 


*  AvtHtoffU,  visor  of  the  hebneu 
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.od  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
rom  sackcloth  conch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffen'd  limbs  he  rearM ; 
.  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

und  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he. 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide ; 
A  nd,  darest  thou,  warrior  !  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 
Ty  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

VTitb  sbirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn : 
'or  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 
'et  all  too  little  to  atone 
'or  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known 
\rouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 

Id  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 
'et  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear^— 

Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me !" 

VI. 
Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
*rayer  know  I  hardly  one  ; 
*or  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
>avc  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
Vhen  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray: 
>ther  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
>o  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

VII. 

^gain  on  the  knight  look*d  the  churchman  old. 

And  again  he  sigh'd  heavily ; 
<'*or  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fuught  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Wnd  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
.Vhen  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  bis  courage  was 

high : — 
<«'ow,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
^herc,  cIoisterM  round,  the  garden  lay : 
The  pillard  arches  were  over  their  head, 
\.Dd  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 

spreading  herbs,  and  flow'rets  bright, 
:;  listen 'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Sor  herb,  nor  flow*ret,  glisten'd  there, 
E3ut  was  carved  in  the  cloisterM  arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon^ 

Then  into  the  night  he  look'd  forth  | 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glitt'ring  squadrons  start  $ 
Sudden  the  flying  gennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clench'd  postern  door. 

They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall: 
The  darkenM  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars,  lofty»  and  light,  and  smaUit 


The  keystone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-1ysy  or  a  quatre-feuille : 
The  corbells^  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster*d  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem*d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterburne  ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  I 

XI. 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliagcd  tracery  combined : 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done,  , 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pnle  and  faint, 
Show*d  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone  \ 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  j)   , 

Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone  i 
"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo ; 

For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 

And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God; 

Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 

And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 

"  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott  i 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  f 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me  ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone  i 
Bot  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  { 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

"  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened ; 

I*  CdrA«ttt,the  pnjeeUoni  (ram  which  the  archea  sprlqgj 
uw^lly  cut  ln.a  IimUmiIc  bee  or  nwak. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed  $ 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
Bnt  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  t 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

**  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look  ( 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome's  need  i 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  Saint  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  tolled  one, and  the  moon  rose  bright; 

And  1  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain'd  red, 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  o'er  him  wave. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 

**  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past ; 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast:" — 

— Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 

I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

*^  Lo,  warrior !  now,  the  cross  of  red 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead » 

Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light. 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night ; 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably. 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 

Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 

Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 

And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand. 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went  i 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent. 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light  | 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mall, 

And  kiis'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old  s 
A  palmer's  amioc  wrapp'd  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound* 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sen.  { 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might  ( 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  s 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unrufiled  was  hb  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plaio. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awej 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  be  own'd : 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  nmnd. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  aaw. 
BewUder'd  and  unnerved  be  stood. 
And  the  priest  pmy'd  fervently  and  lood: 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pny% 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  ."^^ 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  | 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  £rownM: 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 

The  night  return 'd  in  double  gloom ; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stan 

few: 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passM, 
They  beard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  { 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  i 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIU. 
"  Now,  hie  thee  henee,"  the  lather  said  t 
*<  And,  when  we  are  on  deatb-bed 
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O  maj'  oar  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 
Fo^ive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done !" 
The  monk  return'd  him  to  his  cell, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped  i 
Wh«n  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  hell. 

The  monk  of  Saint  Maiy's  aisle  was  dead ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  hody  laid. 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd 

XXIV. 
The  knight  breath'd  free  in  the  momiog  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find ; 
lie  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  gray 
Which  girdle  round  the  (air  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iidn  twined, 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray  \ 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter'b*  side, 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale ; 

And  awakenM  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peep'd  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose  | 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie : 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair : 
An'l,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light. 
To  meet  baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knights 

XXVIIL 

The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met. 

And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 


*  A  mountain  on  ihe  bolder  of  England,  abofe  Jedbnigh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall. 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  $ 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold, — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare ! 

XXIX 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy : 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  | 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paidt  bis  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  i 
And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sigh'd, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld, 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode. 
Through  Redesdale's  glen,  but  nrely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost  ?  lost !  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somewhit  dismay'd  t 
'TIS  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  nn  four. 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said^ 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  murmnr'd,  •*  Losti  lost !  lost !" 
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He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litberlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he  ; 

And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 

For  ODce  he  had  been  ta*en  or  slain, 
An'  had  it  not  been  his  ministry. 

All,  between  home  and  and  hermitage, 

Talk*d  of  Lord  Cranstoun*ft  goblin  page. 

XXXIII, 

For  the  baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elEsh  page. 

To  Maiy'ft  chapel  of  the  Lowes  $ 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command ; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  ThirlesUne, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine  i 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun 's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome  *&  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  i 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

Whilk  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen 'd  tale. 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail ; 
Fnll  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page. 
And  gave  the  witber'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long, 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see, 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaflPd ; 
And  he,  embolden 'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  eheer'd  his  souli 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


♦  Wood  pigeon. 


Carto  UL 

L 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old; 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  witber'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrers  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  * 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flsne ! 

IL 
In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. 
In  war,  he  moants  the  warrior's  steed  ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  i 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  giove» 
And  men  below  and  saints  above  i 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  kive^ 

in. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthom 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrilly* 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don, 
WheA  downward  from  the  shady  hill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with  day 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  scem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night  i 

For  it  was  WUliam  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem, 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron^  crest; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem,  and  high. 

That  mark'd  the  foeman's  feudal  hate  i 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know, 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe ; 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 
In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent} 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer  t 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  &ir. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  ptay M, 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  eallM  to  aid ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his 
And  spurr'd  bis  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VL 
Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lenti 
Ths  itato^  baron  baekmutds  beiit| 
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Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tmil. 

And  bis  plumct  went  scatterio^  on  the  gale  i 

The  toogh  ash  spear,  so  stoat  and  true. 

Into  a  Ihonsand  flinders  flew. 

Bat  Cranstoan*8  lance,  of  more  arail, 

Merced  thiodgh,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  maOi 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past. 

Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last. 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  fast. 

Till  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Harl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  baron  onward  pass'd  his  coarse ; 

Nor  knew,  so  giddy  rolI*d  his  brain, 

His  foe  laj  stretchM  upon  the  plain. 

VIL 

Bat  when  he  reln'd  his  coarser  roond. 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  graond 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  htm  in  his  doubtfal  state, 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  lored. 
**  This  sbalt  thou  do  without  delay^ 
No  longer  hers  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.** 

VIII. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  i 
The  goblin  page  behind  abode  i 
His  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withstood, 
Thoogh  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book ! 
Much  he  manreU'd,  a  knight  of  pride. 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ridei 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp ; 

For  when  the  first  be  had  undone. 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 

Would  not  yield  to  uncbristenM  hand, 

TiU  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

Ck>old  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight  i 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall  s 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large. 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  r— 

Ail  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 


9  A  shephsid*s  hot. 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  be  rose  dismay'd. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  motterM,  and  no  more- 

**  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore !" — 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak.^- 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve  i 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 
Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd. 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest  i 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 
He  led  him  into  Bianksome  hall. 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all  i 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 
E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower  t 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously  i 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  liom  the  wound. 

xn. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport  t 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  woodi 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  tp  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

XUL 
He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  t 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  | 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  i 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited : 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild  { 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted, «  Lost !  lost !  lost  !** 

xnr. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 
And  frighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be. 

At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange, 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lilj  flower; 

And  when  at  leogth,  with  tremhling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey*d  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray. 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  b«rk 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nighers 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder*d  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furious  lie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully. 
And  held  his  litUe  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dashM  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay*d. 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring: 
But  a  rough  voice  cried, "  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward— His  a  boy !" 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check*d  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quellM  the  ban-dog's  ire  | 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer. 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear, 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  cloee. 

Set  off  his  sunbum'd  faee  i 
Old  England's  sign,  Saint  Geoige's  cross. 
His  barret-cap  did  grace  i 
His  bugle-horn  hong  by  his  side, 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied: 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  t 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knees 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand, 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhound's  band. 


xvni. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  mna. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee  i 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  be. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
*<  Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  surchcr 
«  Edward,  methinks  we  have  m  prize ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  oome  of  high  decree." 

XIX. 

«  Yes,  I  am  come  of  high  decree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buoclench ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  rue ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 
And  William  of  Detoraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed  % 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  !** 

XX. 

** Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  s 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  Older: 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  bord«. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  sec. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son.** 

XXL 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 
Fox  80  the  dwarf  his  part  did  pUy ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch 'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  | 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutteer  ff 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess 'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  pos^ess'd ! 

XXIL 

Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  ladye  had  soon  dispell'd  t 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  bim  lie, 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretebM  along  i 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wioogt 

•  Bandtlier,  belt  for  carrying  ammnnHfcia. 
t  HackbuiUtr,  musketeer. 
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Bccausey  des|ate  bcr  precept  dread, 
Peichance  he  in  the  book  had  read ; 
Bnt  the  biokcii  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthlf  steel  and  wood. 


XXIII. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  chsinn  she  stanch *d  the  blood  t 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound  j 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

Bnt  she  has  ta'eo  the  broken  lance, 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  tum*d  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gallM  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  coarse  of  a  night  and  day. 

Foil  long  she  toil'd }  for  she  did  lue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stoat  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  passM  the  day — ^the  evening  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm  i 
E*en  the  rode  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
EnjoyM  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour ; 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and,  all  between, 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  streamM  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  bine  eyes  sought  the  west  a&r, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light. 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  f-^ 

O,  'tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  coold  she  draw  her  tighten *d  breath. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVI. 

The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all  | 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  | 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confoBcdly  toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blase  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

yXVIL 

Th^  seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Wat  radden'd  by  the  torches'  gbtft. 
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Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 

And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 

**  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaoghswire  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout, 
Moont,  moont,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail.— 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

xxvin. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang ; 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders*  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out  *  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush 'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliflT  were  seen  i 
Elach  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  j§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowue|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  i 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel } 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 


*  MomUfor  Brankaonu  was  the  gathering  woidof  the 
ScoUf.  t  A^Md^/Srs,  beacon. 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward  t 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yeird  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil, 
Shared  the  gray  seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  { 
CheerM  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten, 
And  others  weenM  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceasbd  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  song  j 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

fio  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer  s 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

*<  Ay,  once  he  bad — ^but  he  was  dead !" — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 

To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  falL 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Canto  IV. 
I. 
Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  j 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow 'd  shore; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain 'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


•  Pmection  money  exacted  by  freebooten. 


Why !  when  the  volleying  musket  pUij*d 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ?— 
Enough— he  died  the  death  of  £sine| 
Enough — he  died  with  conquering  Grseme  I 

IIL 
Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  celiy 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 
Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried — 

*'  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock  ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower  ; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
**  1  think  'twill  prove  a  warden-raid."* 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagt 
Could  tK>und  like  any  Bilhope  stag, 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serff  was  all  their  train : 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Lai^h'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  >atter'd  morion  on  his  brow  j 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  tK>w,  of  wondrous  strength. 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe.— 
«  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  hera. 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  German  hagbut-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerteni 


*  An  inroad  comanded  by  the  waiden  In 
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They  cfOcsM  the  Liddol  at  cnifcw  honr. 

And  bnm'd  my  little  lonely  tower ; 

The  fiend  receive  their  loitls  therefor ! 

It  had  not  been  bamM  this  year  and  more, 

Bam-yaid,  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight: 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  GnNne, 

Full  fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  tnm'd  at  Priesthaughserogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright^ 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night" 

VIL 
Now,  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  faonying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale  t 
As  &r  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
Came  in  their  chiers  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 

Thece  was  pricking  o*er  moor  and  lee; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 

Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay  ladye. 

vni. 

From  fair  Saint  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestaue  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
EncampM  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time  save  Thirlestane  alone. 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne  i 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal*d — 
**  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 

With  many  a  mosstrooper  came  on  i 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  hands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle  Ower  i 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom'd  manston  stood  $ 
In  the  dark  glen  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low. 
His  bold  reUiners'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight  i 
Not  even  the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youth  might  tame  his  rage  for  afms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest, 
knA  still  his  brows  ths  hehnet  press'd, 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  locks  below 
Wero  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snowt 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Haiden's  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band, 

Came  trooping  down  the  TodshawhiUj 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale, 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.— > 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude  i 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seigoory  to  claim : 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  beriot*  he  sought. 
Saying,  **  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— **  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire, 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir; 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight. 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see. 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke. 

Saying — "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke  s 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold} 

All  Eskdale  111  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold  t 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  lea  vest  on  Esk  a  landed  man : 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon."— 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold  s 

To  Elskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 

He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said :— • 

**  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege  lord  and  head  s 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 

For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  boniiy  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue^ 

*  The  feudal  fuperior,  In  certafn  cases,  was  entitled  to 
the  best  hone  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of  Heriot,  or  Here- 
seld. 
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If  my  horn  I  three  timee  wind, 

Eekdale  shmll  long  have  the  loimd  in  mind." 

XII. 

Loadlj  the  Beattiion  laogh'd  in  icon  :— 

**  Little  care  we  for  thj  winded  horn. 

Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 

To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 

Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot. 

With  msty  sporand  miry  boot'*— 

He  blew  bis  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse. 

That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Craikcross  t 

He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 

Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appear; 
And  the  third  blast  wrung  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through ; 
Where  the  BeattiMns'  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haogh,  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatterM  the  Beattison  clan. 
Id  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Esk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name  i 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  | 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
** The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nests  [wield, 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  hun  his  weapon  to 
And  over  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told. 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame  :^ 
*  Henee !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view  { 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buecleuch ! — 


SCOTT. 


Wat  Tinlinn,  thon  shaft  be  his  guide 
To  fLanglebum's  lonely  side — 
Sure  some  fell  fi«id  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  ahoold  e'er  be  son  of  mine !" 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlinn  had. 

To  guide  the  eonnterieited  lad,  | 

Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 

Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 

He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 

To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in  dretn, 

And  fled,  and  shouted,  «*  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  langh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn'k  yew, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast 

XVL 
Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood, 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towen  and  wood: 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown : 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  could  ken, 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Alroayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthons  green. 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

xvn. 

Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosoly  round ; 

Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast. 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand: 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banners  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall. 
And  minstrels  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  «« Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  00  ths 
Border." 

XVHL 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array,  ' 

By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfiensttin. 
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Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay ; 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 
They  knew  no  country,  own*d  no  lord. 
They  were  not  ann*d  like  England's  sons. 
But  bore  the  leyio-dartiog  guns ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  *broider'd  o'er. 
And  morsing-horns*  and  scarfs  they  wore  j 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade : 
And,  as  they  march'd  in  rugged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  olamour  gew, 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spnrs^  in  arms  was  seen  i 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 

Till  full  their  lengthened  lines  display  { 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 

And  cried,  *<  Saint  George  for  merry  England !" 

XX, 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent : 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  seneschal. 

XXI. 

Aimed  he  lode,  all  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spreads 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance, 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance  t 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand  { 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 

To  hMT  what  this  old  knight  should  eay. 


XXIL 

«  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladj'e  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride, 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand, 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  tl^e  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  swithe  return  $ 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Mary  !  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." 

XXIIL 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 
**  May't  please  thy  dame,  sir  seneschal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  s^all  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast } 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  saidt 


XXIV. 

**  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardenry. 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side  i 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen's  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine. 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain  i 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedt  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrtve, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  f^ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  i 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  king  Edward's  page  be  brad." 

XXV. 

He  ceased : — bd^  loud  the  boy  did  ciy,— 
And  Btretch'd  hit  little  arms  on  high  { 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  iaee» 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 
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A  moment  changed  that  ladje's  cheer  i 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unhidden  tetr  t 
She  gazed  apon  the  leaden  round,    . 
And  dark  and  tad  each  warrior  frown  M ; 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lockM  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest  ( 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood  :— 

XXVI. 

**  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise, 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  ft^, 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

"Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword, 

When  English  blood  swellM  Ancram  fordj 

And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 

And  bore  him  ably  in  the  flight. 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 

Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shaj)  lie." 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claira-^ 
Then  lighten *d  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  t 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch  !** 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear; 
Each  minstrers  war-note  loud  was  blown  :— 
Bat,  ere  a  graj  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIIL 
**  Ah !  noble  lords !"  he,  breathless,  said, 
**  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  f 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  f 
Tour  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought, 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Rnberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-8eliaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good, 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 
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And  Jedwood,  Eak,  and  Teviotdalc, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  hau^ty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long ; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong ; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mastering  of  the  coming  foe.' 


»» 


XXIX. 

**  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  Dacre  cried ; 
**  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah'S  seas. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  displayM, 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  !" — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row  ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die !" 

XXX. 

**  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard, «  calmly  bear. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  thxee, 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made, 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid ; 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross'd, 

Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  ahamc." 

XXXI. 
Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother- warden's  sage  rebuke  i 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay'd, 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXIL 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again  ^^ 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said: — 
**  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome^  lord. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain  t 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Mosgiave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 
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Howe'cr  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Fshanning  Scots,  by  Scots  unbarm'd, 
B  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.'* 

xxxriL 

Jficonscioiis  of  the  near  relief, 

rbe  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  their  ladye  sage  gainsayM, 
^or  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
'Vom  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew, 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid : 
knd  you  may  guess  the  noble  dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
>prang  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 
By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed, 
Thit  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
They  fixM  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
r>n  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career. 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  battle  laws, 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue ; 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  such  rode  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 

The  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviotl  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  with  blood ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wave 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
rhat  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
ind  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 
fie  died !— His  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  { 
Ind  I,  alas !  survive  alone, 
to  mase  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
ind  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
rhe  strains,  with  envy  beard  before  y 
7ou  with  my  minstrel  brethren  lled«. 
illy  jealousy  of  tong  ia  dea^ 


He  paused  t  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  minstrel'^  strain  { 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Maryell'd  the  dutchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell, — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone  i 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  tolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  foding  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  twat  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse^ 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

Camto  V. 
I. 

Call  it  not  vain : — ^they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequires  i 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone» 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply  $ 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave.. 

IT. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale» 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail  v 

Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled,. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead  t 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain: 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
8tUl  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  the  mountain  1  misty  tfanme, 
;80«»i^iA  U»  tl)anedpm.oiice  his  own. 
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Hifl  iibM  imdiftiDgnish'd  Ue, 

Hit  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  s 

Hit  groaos  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill  $ 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
AVhen  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powen ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd, 
Ajid  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears,  above  the  colanm's  dun, 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display 'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome*s  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  dan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn, 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set  { 
And  Swinion  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammennore. 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  *<  a  home !  a  home !" 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent, 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid  $ 

And  told  them, — ^how  a  truce  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

"Twist  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine  $ 
And  bow  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Stoi, 
Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot ; 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal, 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  ajrmour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose-. 

VI. 

Now,  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask. 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  iet| 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Breathed  oifly  blood  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  TeviofS  strand: 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land: 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  giasp'd. 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd ; 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  foces  shown, 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  days 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shoot. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome 's  towers  and  towD, 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

vin. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day ; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beaker's  clang: 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan; 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowls  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  beard,  and  fainter  still, 

At  length,  the  various  clamoun  died; 
And  you  might  bear,  from  Branksome  hill, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
'Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell} 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

*  AsortofkniliBiOrpoolaid. 
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Rung  from  the  nelher  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toilM  there, 
Stxong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  lists*  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Mauigaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  dame's  reproving  eyes 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot's  love,. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart. 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart, 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay ; 
By  times,  from  silken  eooch  she  rose  { 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose^ 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day: 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 

XI. 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay  \ 
Where  coursers*  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till,  stalking  slow,— 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,—- 
A  stately  warrior  pa8s*d  below  j 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary !  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak— 
O  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XXL 

Tet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
Ton  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  Impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermitage. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But,  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  sUrted  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

XIII. 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round  $ 
For  happy  love*8  a  heavenly  sights 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 
In  such  no  joy  is  found  { 
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And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  knight. 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  eould  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fiuitasy's  hot  fire^ 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ;. 

It  liveth  not  in.  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  i 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.—- 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  knight,. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  figlit. 

XIV. 
Their  wamiu^  olast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan: 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran  t 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrtck  wood  |. 
To  Branksoroe  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  j 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
*Twijit  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestanet 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  v^as  bent  j 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from,  pain, 
In  araiour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  kQew,t 
And  the  fierce  chie£i  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 

When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
.  The  sUtely  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  i 
Unarmed  by  her  aide  he  walk'd. 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  tilk*4 

Of  feals  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  bis  garh— his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff. 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur,. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur,. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined » 
His  BUboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt» 
Hung  in  a  broad,  and  studded  belt ; 
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Hence,  in  rode  pbnse,  the  Borderers  still 
Ctll'd  noble  Howard,  belted  Will. 

xvir. 

Bebind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame. 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came. 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground ; 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side,     , 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shuddered  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
Was  /luttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed, 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 
Prixe  of  the  field,  the  young  Buceleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke : — 

XIX. 

EirOLISH  HERALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  born. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn : 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

XX. 

SCOmSR  HBSALD. 

Here  stan  Jeth  WUUam  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

LOBD  DACRE. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets ! 

LORD  HOHS. 

— — "  God  defend  the  right  J" 


Then,  Teviot  I  how  thine  echoes  rang, 
When  bugle  sound,  and  tmmpet  chag 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  'knid  list,  with  shield  poised  high. 
And  measured  step,  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 
Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound, 
And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 
Bat,  were  each  dime  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ; 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing, 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing, 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-hone  daihio;, 
And  scorn 'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 


XXIL 

rris  done,  »tis  done .'  that  fatol  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 
I  He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor'b  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! 
O,  bootless  aid  !--Haste,  holy  friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 
Of  all  bis  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  P 

xxin. 

In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped,— 
His  n^ked  foot  was  died  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  haii'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering ^nitence  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God ! 
Unheard  he  prays ;— the  death-pang's  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 


XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands : 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd'not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  suipnMj 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
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And  all,  amid  the  throngM  amy. 
In  p«iue  bute  gave  open  way 
To  %  half-naked  ghastly  man. 
Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran  i 
He  croBs'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 

And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around. 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

And  all  upon  the  armed  ground. 
Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 
£ach  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed  | 
Vaialted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  i 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
**  "Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?** 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

**  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside ! 
For  this  fair  prize  Pve  fought  and  won  :*'— 
And  to  the  ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 
And  often  press 'd  him  to  her  breasts 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 
Her  heart  had  thiobbM  at  every  blow ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign *d  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 
Me  list  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said-^ 

— ^For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe— 
And  how  the  elan  united  pray'd. 

The  ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun's  lord  and  Teviot*s  flower. 

XXVI. 

She  looked  to  river,  looicM  to  hill. 

Thought  on  the  spirit's  prophesy. 
Then  broke  her  silence  stern  and  still,— 

"  Not  you,  but  fate,  has  vanquishM  me ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  queli'd,  and  love  is  free.'* 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she: — 
•*  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be. 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

XXVII. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain, 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  t 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  book 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  i 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 

That  mom  by  help  of  gramarye  j 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

And  linger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid.— 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arU  in  view  of  day  t 


But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save, 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord  | 

Now  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  be  and  Mosgrave  bandied  blows.— 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell ; 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  well. 

XXVIII. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken 'd  from  his  deathlike  trance  s 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arras  and  shield. 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  thb  new  ally  he  loved, 
Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie } 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though  nide,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  firir  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down  { 

Grief  darkeh'd  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

*'Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slowest  a  sister's  son  to  me  i 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Till  ransom 'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 

Daik  Musgrave,  it  was  lopg  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried, 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 
Yet  rest  thee,  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  spear,t 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 


*  The  spectral  apparition  or  a  liring  person, 
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Cheer  the  dark  bloodhoand  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bogle  rouse  the  fray ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again,"^ 

XXX. 

80  moQm*d  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgiave  from  the  field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  s 
On  leveird  lances  four  and  four. 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  minstrel's  plaintive  wiilg 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soulx 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  F">earmen  tfodei 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  husb'd  th«  long. 
The  mimic  match  of  death  prolong  ( 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  eari 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep  { 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minsirel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale : 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand.  ' 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  1 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear{ 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Ca!ITO   VI. 

L 
Bkxatres  there  the  man,  with  soul  lo  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  | 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell ) 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  | 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  be  •pning. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  nnrang. 

n. 

O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  morfkl  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  seene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streamt  m  Icftr 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  iU. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  waji 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  | 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

IIL 

Not  seom'd  like  me  *  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call  t 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  &r. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war  t 
Alike  fur  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  ehared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate  { 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  £ur 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight  { 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  lara. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver  % 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainlets  sound  1 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  files. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  t 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  {—I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  fort>idden  spell  i 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hourt 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  renturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  arti 
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Bnt  tikis  for  fidtlifal  trath  I  saj. 
The  lAdye  by  the  altw  ttood« 
Of  table  velvet  her  amj. 
And  OB  her  hetd  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined, 
Gnarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  nt  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 

Hie  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  i 

Twas  now  the  meny  of  noon. 

And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 

Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 

Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 

Marshaird  the  rank  of  every  guest  $ 

Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  t 

O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 

And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train. 

And  o'er  the  boar-h^d,  gamish'd  brave. 

And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave  i 

O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 

The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison ; 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 

Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 

For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 

Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery ; 

Their  changing  bowls  old  warriors  quaflPd, 

Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 

Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 

To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 

The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch 'd  on  beam. 

The  clamour  join'd,  with  whistling  scream. 

And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 

In  concert  with  the  staghounds'  yells. 

Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 

From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 

Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VIL 

The  goblin  page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil  i 

A  hot  and  haughty  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  call'd  Dickon  Draw*the-sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Hunthil  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head.-^ 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found  i 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his-death. 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath  i 


But  ever  from  that  time,  twas  nid, 
^That  Diekon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

vra. 

The  dwarf,  who  fearM  his  master'^  ^e 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braes } 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride !" 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale. 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one, 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlino's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest  { 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife: 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  s 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone  $ 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began  { 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran  i 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutter'd,  *<  Lost !  lost !  lost  !** 

X. 

By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Grvme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name : 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  weU, 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  brota. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALBEBT  O&BME. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 


SCOTT. 


And  she  would  many  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  love  will  stiJ]  be  lord  of  alL 

Blithlj  they  saw  the  rising  suo, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  lore  was  stUl  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall: 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  love  was  lord  of  alL 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  loid  of  all  I 

XIL 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 

For  love  was  still  the  loid  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  s 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  alL 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shall  stiU  be  lord  of  all  I 

XIIL 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port : 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

RenownMin  haughty  Henry's  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song  > 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his,  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinklmg  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine. 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fi^traver!    O  what  tongue  may  say 
-^  thy  faithful  bosom  knew. 


When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungrateful  Tndor's  sentence  slew ! 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towen, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  coortly  bowoi, 
And,fiithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  ; 
Lord  William'ii  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 


Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Suney'ii  heart  beat  hiri^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  giim ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part. 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  nmb. 
And  mark,  if  sUU  she  loved,  and  stiU  she  thouefat 
of  him.  ^ 


XVII. 

D4rk  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  knight. 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might  j 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,— nothing  bright  j 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  departing 


xvm. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  i  ' 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  »gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  | 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  feem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofly  ix)om. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  sUken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  wis  hid  in 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant— but  bow  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined  i 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine  ' 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find  :— 

That  favour'd  strahi  was  Surrey's  raptnied  line 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Geraldine.    ' 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away—  ' 

So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master"*  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !    Reaven'repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children'^  latest  line. 

The  wild  eaprke  of  thy  despotic  sway. 
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The  goiy  bridml  bed,  the  plander'd  shrine. 
The  mnrder'd  Sarrey**  blood,  the  tean  of  Geraldine ! 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song: 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith^-> 
Then,  from  his  seat  with  lofty  air, 
Ro6e  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair ; 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home 
Had  with  that  lord  to  bittl»  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  $ 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  p- 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fill. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 
Thence  oft  he  mark*d  fierce  Pentland  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 
And  tbTob))ing  heart,  the  straggling  sail  j 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

xxn. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

In  these  rude  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull  i 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 

Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 

The  Norseman,  trained  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 

And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 

The  scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale. 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 

Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth. 

Learn 'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth,— 

Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  curl'd. 

Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world: 

Of  those  dread  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 

Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell : 

Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 

By  the  pale-death  like  of  the  tomb, 

Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 

Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold. 

Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms^ 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 

With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 

To  Rosliu's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 

W^here,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 

He  learo'd  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 

Yet  something  of  the  northern  spell 

Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 

BAmOLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  $ 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

«  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  genUe  ladye,  ddgn  to  stay ! 


Rest  thee  in  castle  Ravensheucb, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  { 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  i 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

«  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheucb : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

**  'TIS  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 

« 'TIS  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  dude. 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  t 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  : 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffln'd  lie  { 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sbeath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale : 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  { 

But  the  sea-caves  rang,  and  the  wild  winds  fung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  ball, 

Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all ; 

It  was  not  eddying  mut  or  fog, 

Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog  j 
Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  ( 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
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Each  one  could  scarce  hb  neighbour'!  face, 

Could  icarce  hit  own  stretch'd  hand  behokL 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 
And  chiird  the  soul  of  eyery  guest: 
Eren  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast  { 
The  elfish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,  shuddering,  mutter*d,  <*  Found,    found, 
found !»' 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare. 

The  castle  seemM  on  flame  ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  i 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levinbrand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke. 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud,       ' 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some. 

Cry,  with  loud  summons, "  Gtlbxn,  come  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonish'd  train 

Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine  i 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 

Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return  i 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  stoxy  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold-— > 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  tkapt  with  amie«  wrapped  around. 

With  a  VBrougkt  Sponith  baldrick  bound. 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  tea  / 

And  knew— 'but  how  it  matter'd  not— 

It  was  the  idzard,  Michael  Scott  I 

XXVII. 

The  aaziotts  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  i 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 


Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restlesv  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addiess'di 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St  Maiy  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Biichael's  souL 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were 

•   pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIIL 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstounl  heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  twere  vain. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  $ 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  highdiawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  leng^en'd  row  t 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown } 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  { 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  £ithers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints,  and  tortured  martyrs  fxown'd* 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afari 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came  i 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  itretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  i 
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With  bolj  cross  he  sign'd  them  all, 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
The  mass  was  snng,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 
And  bells  toll'd  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  plose 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 
And  £ar  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song,— 
Dies  iile,  dies  illa, 

SOLVET  SiECLUM  Uf  FATILLA  : 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  Tain. 

Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTmr  TOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deadt 

O  ?  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  from  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinnner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away! 

Hush'd  is  the  harp— the  minstrel  gone. 
And  did  be  wander  forth  alone, 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No :— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  minstrel's  lowly  bower: 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath  j 
When  throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw. 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak. 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Pointful  of  the  closing  day ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  j 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  loU'd  along, 
Bore  bnxden  to  the  minstrel*!  song. 
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Alas  I  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  I 

That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell.—Leycten. 


TO  THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE  HENRY, 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

THIS  SOMANCE  IS  XZTSCBIBED,  BY  THE  AUTBOK. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap* 
plause,  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  author  of  Marmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious 
character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
bis  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  stoiy, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale  5  yet  be  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  qf  the  Last 
Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public.  , 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1513. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  L 
TO  WILLIAM  STEWART   ROSE,  ESQ. 

AshestUl,  Ettrick  Forest. 

NovevbekIb  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear  1 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
80  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed. 
Hurries  iU  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Automn*B  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed  i 
No  more,  benceth  the  evening  bem, 
I     Fair  Tweed  lefleeti  their  purple  gtetm  1 
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Away  hath  pauM  the  hether-bell, 
That  bloom'd  so  rieh  od  Necdpath-fell, 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bai« 
Are  DOW  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines ; 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  iar  beneath  their  summer  bill. 
Stray  sadly  by  61enkinnon*B  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  s 
His  dogs  DO  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel : 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanishM  flower  i 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  Iambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  O !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  f 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  { 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  aons,-- Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Oadite  wave ; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  countiy's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destroy'd,— and  was  no  more. 

Nor  monm  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar! 


I     Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprisey 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave  { 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightieet  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself  { 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  aim  to  aid  the  free- 
man's  laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  i 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quench 'd  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

0,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey. 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood : 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  { 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  requieteat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  { 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow,— 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  mourn *st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Hitre,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lajrs  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung, 
Htrtf  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distnnt  notes  of  holy  song, 
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Ai  if  MMiM  tngel  ipoke  agen, 
All  pesce  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  { 
If  oTer  fxom  an  English  heart, 
O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 
When  Europe  cronch'd  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Aastria  bent,  and  Pmssia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  \>y  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  foi-ce  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Tbessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 
Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
"Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry« — 
<*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  i 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Rest,  ardent  spiriu !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rise  i 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse  t 
Then,  O  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime. 
Ye  heard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  baid  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  death  names 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 


And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardlike  mood. 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow- 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last — 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  past : 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray. 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  are  gone. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  ^low  return  the  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meetcr,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail, 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn, 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway  $ 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  $ 
As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse, 
O  when,  dame  Gamore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquio  in  bis  den. 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 
They  gleam  through  Spencer's  elfin  dretffl. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme  { 
And  Dryden,  in  immorUl  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  agam, 


SCOTT. 


But  thftt  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  iport  i 
Demanded  for  tbdr  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  tbetr  goals,  a  looeer  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play : 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design. 
Profaned  the  God-giren  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

Waim'd  by  soch  names  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell, 
While  tyrants  ruledi  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  genius,  chivalry,  hath  slept: 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north. 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  bis  passion  tells  | 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd  i 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield  j 
Attention,  with  fixM  eye ;  and  fear. 
That  loves  the  tale  he  shrinks  to  hear; 
And  gentle  courtesy ;  and  faith. 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death  $ 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord, 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ttene's*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade. 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  red  king,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled^ 
Ttene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love : 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


Camto  I. 

THE  CABTLS. 
L 

Day  set  on  Norbam's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  i 
The  battled  towers,  the  doi^jou  keep, 


*  The  new  forest  In  Hampshire,  ancientlv  so  called. 
^  WUUam  Bufus. 


The  loop-bole  grates  where  captives  wesp, 
The  flanking  walli  that  immd  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  heights 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays 
Flash'd  hack  again  the  western  blaie. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  i 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  castle  gates  were  barrM ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard; 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appean, 
O'er  Homcliff  hill,  a  plump*  of  speais, 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud, 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warn'd  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew} 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee^ 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  { 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  l>elow !" 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 


*  This  word  proper!  j  applies  toa  flight  of  watsrfcwl ; 

but  Is  applied,  by  analogy,  to  a  body  <tf  hone. 

There  is  knight  of  the  North  Cooolry, 

Which  leads  a  lusty  plun^  of  spears. 

BattU^FItddm. 


MARMION. 


V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  hit  red-roui  charger  trod. 
His  helm  hong  at  the  saddle  bow  $ 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been : 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show*d  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  x 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thio  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square  turn*d  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show*d  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim, 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 
Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  bis  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  Silicon  hoyer'd  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast  | 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
"Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight,^ 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broiderM  rein ; 
Bine  ribands  deck'd  his  arching  mane  s 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VIL 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 
They  bam'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claims 
For  well  could  each  a  war-h*rse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway» 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  j 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare, 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  lair. 

VIII. 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs,    * 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  t 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flntter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
Where,  Mazon'd  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
I^ast,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
In  boien  black,  and  jerkin  blue. 


With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood; 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send  i 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weaiy  way, 

IX. 

Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared— 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced^ 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
<*  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roanj, 

Thou  flower  of  English  land !" 

XI, 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  i 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ( 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
«  Now,  largesse;*  largesse.  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon'd  shield  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold.'^ 

XIL 
They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourishM  the  trumpet  call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— ^  Room,  lordiogs,  room,  for  Lord  Maimion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 


*  The  cry  hj  which  the  heralds  ezprais  their  thank* 
fn  the  bounij  of  the  nobles. 
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Fall  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  Tsinlj  Ralph  de  Wilton  strode 

'Gainst  Mannion's  force  to  stand  i 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladye  love,    • 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
OnrselTes  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride  i 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquerM  in  the  right, 

Blarmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

XIIT. 

Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hagh,  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  plac^^ 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  northern  harper  rude. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

«Hot0  the  fierce  Thirlwalh,  and  RidUyB  all. 
Stout  Willimondswick, 
Atid  Hard^riding  Dick, 

And  Hughie  qf  Hawden,  and  Will  o*  the  Wall, 
Have  aet  on  Sir  Albany  Featheretonhaugh, 
And  taken  hie  life  at  the  deadman*8  ehaw." 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion *8  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarons  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pnins.he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye 's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

«  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

«  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  ptay  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well  \ 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; — 
St  Creorge !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  ladye's  grace,**— 

Lord  Maimion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look, 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 


**  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Mannkni 

But  first,  I  pray  tbee  fiur. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  tUae, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine,      • 

Whose  beanty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  mark'd  his  checks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle  steed  { 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  be  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  ibid 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  ?" 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest; 

He  roll'd  bis  kindling  eye, 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress'd, 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
**  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  tHou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam : 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  docs  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage." — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVIL 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
**  No  bird  whose  feathers  gayly  flaont. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light, 

^  fair  queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  $ 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  Rwing 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing."- 

xvin. 

«  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  bride, 
The  lovely  lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  jovraey  at  oar  king's  behest^ 
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And  pxaj  yon,  of  jronr  gnee,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  troitj  goide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  l»ck'4  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince* 
Wsj'beck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower."— 

XIX. 

**  For  sneh  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prickM  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan*s  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  i 
Hairied  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And  g^ven  them  light  to  set  their  hoods."— 

XX. 

**  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Mannion  cried, 

**  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack, 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  j 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears, 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  i 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXI. 

The  captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  pass'd  bis  hand  across  his  face. 
— '*  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Bline  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
And,  though  a  btshop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort  i 
E'en  our  good  cliaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen  | 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  wo  betide,  • 

Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood— he  could  rein 
The  wildest  warhorse  in  your  train  i 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  s 
A  hlithsome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  i^  hall  and  bower, 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
Twizt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 


Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrig  fouiid  him  with  his  wife  i 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er. 

He  shall  sbrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know} 

Tet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go."— 

xxn. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
"  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  |   • 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfullest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  bunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  ot  flagons  swill : 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Mannion." 
"Nephew,"  quoth  Heron, "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say," 

xxin. 

"  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come, 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome  i 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 

In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod  i 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law. 

Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 

And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle  shell. 

Of  &ir  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell  i 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

xxnr. 

«  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  BMny, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  stirines  beyond  the  Forth  | 
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Little  he  etts,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  diinki  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale  i 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflfd  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  uose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.**— 

XXV. 

**  Gramercj  ."*  quoth  Lord  Mannion, 
<<Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardji 

If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 
Ffom  hence  to  Holj-Rood, 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed^ 

Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  £ur  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  diarm  a  weaiy  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."-^ 

XXVL 
**  Ah!  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid* 
^  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell  { 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell. 
He  murmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er. 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell— I  like  it  not^ 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  bis  beads 
Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds."— 

XXVIL 

*< Let  pass,"  quoth  Mannion  t  ''by  my  fay, 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company  i 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  summon'd  palmer  came  in  place  i 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  Jiis  facet 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought  t 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  i 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought  i 
Hii  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore  i 
The  fided  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIIL 
When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall, 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tal^ 


Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen  t 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Mannion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toO, 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  while! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wildi 
Poor  wretch!  the  mother  that  Urn  beie. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunbnn'd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  kaov— 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  gneej 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befaU, 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 

Lord  Mannion  then  his  boon  did  ask; 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— '*  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel, 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore  t — 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX; 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Mannion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily : 
Alonl  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  the  sign  the  feast  wss  o'eri 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel-roar, 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 

With  ear^  dawn  Lord  Marmion  roiet 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  i 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mast  from  friar  John,) 
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And  knigfaty  uid  tqiiirt  hid  Iwoke  their  fast. 
On  lich  flobttantial  repaft. 
Lord  Mainiiont  bugle*  blew  to  honei 
Then  cane  the  itinup  cop  in  eonne, 
Between  the  baron  and  his  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate  had  past 
That  noble  train,  their  lord  the  lasL 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  calli 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore } 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 
And  hid  its  turret's  hoar  i 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Whieb  gave  again  the  prospect  &ir. 


INTBODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IL 
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Athestielf  Ettrick  Foreat, 
Thb  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourbh'd  once  a  forest  fair, 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers— > 
Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made  i 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show*d  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red  i 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  eveiy  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

**  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say, 
M  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  how]  \ 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet , 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power  i 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  \ 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent  i 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, , 
And  falconers  hold  the  ready  hawk  i 
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And  foresters,  in  greenw  lod  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  guehounds  grim, 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  pny. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain  i 
Whbtles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below  | 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  ligbtsomely."— 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales, 
Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport  i 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  bolt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space  \ 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore ; 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — ^for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun, 
The  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  bis  honest  heart  grows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks,  <«  The  chieftain  of  the  hiUs !" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh  % 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  forest-sherififs  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ; 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  lair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  heart 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot  t 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensivie  cooks  her  orphan's  meal  % 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair — ^which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
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Though  much,  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  all  his  eddjing  currents  boil,-— 
Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys, 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  the  age  Hwixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight, 
They  press 'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  callM  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 
Return  again  the  glow  of  ttieirs. 
Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure. 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  i 
Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  $ 
For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill  { 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 
When  fiercer  transports  shall  be  dumb, 
And  you  will  think,  right  frequently, 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain,— 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  l^e  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impresi'd. 
Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake  t 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  i 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour  i     ■ 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie  s 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell  f 

*  There  is  on  a  high  mountainous  range  above  the  farm 
of  AshsiUel,  a  foase  called  Wallace's  Trench. 


Theret  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess, 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rade. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  tiie  faallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayU 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion's  life, 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife, 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell, 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell, 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died, 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountain's  side, 
To  say,  <*Tbus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray!" 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower, 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard, 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rav^ 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard's  grave; 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  bones  are  Umst 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  €ver  shines- 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  tbe  galsi 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  wl, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave ; 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail. 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fiie: 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  aU  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  eoaHi 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home .' 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  rai^ 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clearM, 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fiBar'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  sndi  ^h 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and  wlt^ 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
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And  deem  each  hour  to  mnsing  given, 
A  step  upon  tbe  road  to  beaveo. 

Tet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease : 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war; 
And  my  black  palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene* 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore  $ 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven^ 
Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven  s 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  tbe  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison 'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  tbe  edge,  straining  his  ken, 
To  view  tbe  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  t 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
While  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 
Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 


Canto  IL 

THE  COKVEirr. 

I. 

Thb  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke, 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze^ 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
Bound  to  saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallsnt  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight  | 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  lair  nuns,  the  galley  gisced. 


II. 
"Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite  $ 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray  j 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
Bis  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray  \ 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  thero. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share^— 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

in. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim, 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  rellque  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bountjr  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  foimd  rest. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Refbnn'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare : 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  welL 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  prioress,  to  bold 
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A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  iDquisitioD  stern  and  atrlct. 
On  two  apoatates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  suy  I  here  of  sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  t 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betrothM  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  t 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  sbroml,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley*!  prow. 
And  teem*d  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — twas  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur*d  there ; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
0*er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given, 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  I 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd-* 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast  t 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  u  neon  troll  *d, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  &ir  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 
Oft  pat  the  lion's  rage  to  shame  $ 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised,  with  her  bowl  and  knife. 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

VIIL 
And  now  the  venel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
And  Tjmembuth's  prioiy  and  bay  i 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea'through  sounding  woods  i 
They  past  th«  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mother  of  many  a  vaUaiit  son  i 


At  Coquet-islo  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  saint  who  own'd  the  eell{ 
Then  did  the  Aloe  attention  claim, 
And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name; 
And  next  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 
On  Dunstanborongh's  cavem'd  shore: 
Thy  tower,  proud   Bamborou^,  maik'd  thej 

there ; 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ( 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gam. 
And  girdled  in  the  saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle; 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  j 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  battled  wall. 
The  ancient  monastery's  hall, 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

Tlie  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  ttese, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  witbstind 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  lat«r  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint, 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  toweri 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 

Soon  as  they  nearM  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hildat  song, 
And  with  the  scawave  and  the  wind, 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  eomhined. 
And  made  hsmoiuoaf  ckist  i 
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Then,  ausiirering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Ha)f-dro^KrB*d  amid  the  breakers*  roar, 

According  chorus  rose. 
Dovm  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 
They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rosh'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  bale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuons  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood. 
And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

xn. 

Suppose  -we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made  j 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  galleiy. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
KoT  risk  to  meet  unhallowM  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  ; 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  e*en  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay *d  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 
A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 

Then  Whitby's  nans  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry,  **  Fy  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  in  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
**  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  SasLon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  eaeh  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail, 
JLt  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  falot. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  faU 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale  i 

His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told; 

How,  when  the  mde  Dane  bura'd  their  pilt» 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  i 


O'er  northern  oumntaio,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthberfb  corpse  they  bore. 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 

But  though,  sttre,  he  loved  it  well, 
Not  there  bis  relics  might  repose ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell .' 
In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there,  i 

For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw  < 

His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear  $ . 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 

E'en  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
(valwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred*^  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  bis  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn. 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfaro, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  name  t 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishofs  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  dcaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm, 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

XVIL 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault. 

Than  the  wont  dungeon  cell ; 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penltenee  to  dwell. 
When  he,  fbr  eowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  hsittle^axe  and  crown. 
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Thif  den,  which,  chiUiog  tv9gy  feme 

Of  feeling,  hetring,  sight, 
Wat  call'd  the  vault  of  peniteoce, 

ExcludiDg  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prtlate  SexheUn,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  haviog  died  in  mortal  sin, 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment  i 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent. 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said, 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

xvin. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  sprung  { 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o*er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  j 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  con<^ve  met  below. 

XIX. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three  i 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown, 

By  the  pale  Aesset's  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare, 
Ontil,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil  : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemoutb's  haughty  prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale : 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench*d  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cutbbert's  abbot  is  his  style: 
For  sanctity  callM  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfara. 


*  AnUqoA  chaadeller. 


XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  s 

But,  though  an  equal  fate  tbey  share. 

Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 

Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied  ; 

The  cloke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 

Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest* 
But,  at  the  priore^'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  bead. 
And  down  her  slender  form  tbey  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  number'd  with  the  dead, 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 

»When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 
To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy. 
And  there  she  stood  so  caUn,  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head/ 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there : 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXIL 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 
Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 

Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control 

Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul, 
Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 

One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 

Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 

Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 

To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 

For  them,  no  vision 'd  terrors  daunt, 

Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt ; 

One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 

The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 

This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 

And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 

His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 

And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  Issh; 

While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 

Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXUL 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak, 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  daric  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  r" 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne'ter,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  biasing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch; 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  glesm. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired  $ 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove  by  deq>  penance  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy*d  in  doing  ill, 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose. 

To  speak  the  chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb } 
But  stopp'd  because  that  wofiil  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 
Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice,  in  vain  i 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lipi 
Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  secm'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill^ 
Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  t 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  heart 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye  $ 
And  colour  dawnM  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky  t 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strengtii, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear; 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy* 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVIL 

•*  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  gnce  i 
W'ell  know  I,  for  one  minute's  spec* 
Successless  might  I  sue: 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too.^ — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave.— 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

'TIS  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray 'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

xxvin. 

«  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  eame, 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmioo,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  !' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  ean  tell."— 
'    Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

«  still  was  false  Marmlon's  bridal  staid: 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

<  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Heniy  cried, 

<  Sir  Marmkm,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 
If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 

One  way  remain'd — the  king's  eommand 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  linger'd  here  a  fescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me: 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  ray  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

••  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 
I    Kow  that  reiRoae  my  bosom  iwelliy 
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But  to  assure  my  soul,  th&t  none 
Shtll  ever  wed  witb  Mtmuoii. 
Had  fortuoe  my  last  hope  betnyM, 
This  packet  to  the  king  coovey'd, 
Had  given  him  to  the  head-man's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  IB  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXI. 

<*  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 

Te  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 

If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  be  take. 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends ! 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep. 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones. 

Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 
Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air ; 
Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish 'd  conclave  sate  ) 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form, 
And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  j 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
**  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher^work  that  there  befel. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake, 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on ; 
E'en  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  gioan. 


And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toU 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  souL 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  his  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch 'd  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  III. 

TO   WILLIAM    ER8KINE,   ESq. 

AaJustiel,  Ettrick  Forttt 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass, 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass^ 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow; 

Life  checker'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow; 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past; 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaved  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  trees ; 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gaie. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme. 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse ; 

Oft  hast  thou  said, "  If,  still  mis-spent. 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent : 

Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering  course, 

QuaflT  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb. 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 

StiU  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  path  they  sbow'd 

Choose  honbur'd  guide  and  practised  road; 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 

With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  day. 

**0r,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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Hast  ttiou  no  elegiac  vene 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  heane  ? 
What !   not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  vaYoTir  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
0»  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  'With  unrivall'd  light  sablinM,— - 
Tbou^  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  miKlit  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Thoug;1i  banded  Europe  stood  her  foee— 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
Thou  coaldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quench'd  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief! — It  was  not  given. 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 
And  erash  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Xdunented  chief! — not  thine  the  power, 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snateh'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try, 
And,  tried  in  vain,  twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  sccm'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  birthrights  to  psurpers  given  j 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honoor'd  close  t 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  t 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar } 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls 
Which  the  grim  Turks  besroear'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  invincible  made  good  i 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  eould  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metall'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd  i 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snateh'd,  on  Alexander's  sand, 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

**Qr,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  tliine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
Fnim  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hnng, 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'eri 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snateh'd  the  treasoffe. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure  s 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  agaiiL" 
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Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wnmg- 
tng. 
With  praijieft  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined] 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  poweis. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  eonfess'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain* 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Ck>ntent  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatterM  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak  ] 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  ho  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows | 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  seieen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range  t 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime, 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hoar. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  songi 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  t 
Though  scaree  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  i 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  i 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  walL 
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I  deem*d  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  bis  round  surveyM  $ 

And  stiJl  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power  { 

And  marvell'd,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue. 

And  home  returning,  fillM  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl.— 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  ai'ches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars. 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  wo  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches*  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old. 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ( 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  gray-bair'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  yonth  Its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
C<mtent  with  equity  un bought  ] 
To  him  the  venerable  priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke ; 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  ErSkine,  nay,— on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still  \ 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay, — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  eould  refine 
My  flatten 'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend ; 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  mirestrain'd,  my  tale ! 


Canto  IIL 

THE  HOSTEI.,   Om   INV. 
I. 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  show'd; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill.  ^ 
They  might  not  choose  tbe  lowland  nad, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  iverc  abroad. 
Who,  fired  wiili  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black  cock  rose; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  tbe  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  tbe  bending  bow  { 
And  when  the  stony  patb  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  tbe  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor ; 
Thence  winding  down  the  oortbem  way, 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  day. 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

IL 

No  summons  calls  them  to  tbe  tower, 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone. 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced, 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign ; 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  rude: 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprang, 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall ; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host 

III. 
Soon,  by  the  chimney's  roeny  blaze, 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaie; 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  fbr  housewifes'  hand: 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  iu  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Mumion  sate. 
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od  Tie'w'd,  atoimd  the  bluing  hearth, 
is  foUoTRren  mix  in  noisy  mirth, 
rhoxn  ^'ith  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
rom  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
all  Actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  ^vras  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
Lnd  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest  j 
Lnd  oft  I«ord  Marmion  deign 'd  to  aid, 
lad  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
•'or  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
rhe  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
iTet,  trainM  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
Pbey  love  a  eaptain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  Mayi 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Loyer  of  wine  and  minstrelsy. 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  ladye's  bower;— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood  t 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  be,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance. 

The  palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 
By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laugbter  loud] 
For  still  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaze  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeomen,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind : 
**  Saint  Mary !  saw*8t  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye } 
For  his  best  palfray,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowL"— 

VII. 

But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  bad  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 
The  ever-varying  firelight  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  wo. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire  :— 
«  Fitz  Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." 

VIII. 
«  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin*d, 
«  Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind. 


HI  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush  { 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
I>etain8  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfera. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 
A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  { 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen 'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften 'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susquehannah's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again ! 

X. 

SONG. 

Where  shall  the  kiver  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Farted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

cHoars. 
Eleu  loro,  &c  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  i 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  lorOf  &c  Never,  0  never. 

XI. 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
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In  the  lost  battle. 
Borne  down  by  the  flying, 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle 
With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHOBUS. 

Eleu  loro,  kc.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

0*er  the  false-hearted, 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever  s 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 

Never,  0  never. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  Never,  0  never. 

XII. 
It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound, 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plain 'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e*er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  wlsh'd  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

xni. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have—* 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 
Yet  &tal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feeL 
E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  amart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz*£ustace  said,— 
*<Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !"— 
Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

**  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 
Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
IXe^T  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 
E'en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controll'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold- 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  faird  him  now, 
Fallen  wu  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow{ 


For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave, 
A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  ejes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter !— by  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverly  betraj'd; 
Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid: 
And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare; 
Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave, 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  j 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favovite  peer, 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance  gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  piej; 
His  traiu  but  deem'd  the  fiivourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  bis  a^j 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  beard: 
Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  piy 
Into  Lord  Marmion 's  privacy! 

XVI. 
His  conscience  slept — ^he  deemM  ber  vail, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  celli 
But,  wakeu'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Fun  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes, 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rosei 
And  Constance,  late  betray 'd  and  seonM 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  return'd  { 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  tenor  mate, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVIL 
«  Alas  !'*  he  thought,  «  how  changed  thatnies 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  tecoi 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arra'd  hereydi 
No  more  of  viigin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  eheeb; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief,  despair  i 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  iu  hearcn! 
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"  Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 

I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 

0  why  should  man's  success  remove 

The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 

Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

l9  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

Her  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws ! 

The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause ! 

Vigil  and  scourge — perchance,  e'en  worse  !"- 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  « to  horse !" 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame  t 

And  twice  he  thought,  **  Gave  I  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." — 

XVIIL 

While  thus  in  Marroion's  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

r?e  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 

Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  had  heard, 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : — 

"  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 
To  visit  realms  afar. 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo, 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star. 
Tet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight  like,  he  despises  fear, 
Not  far  from  hence  j— if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menbls  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love ;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THX  host's  tale. 

"  A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 

Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 

To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  t 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 

A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 

Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power ; 

The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 

The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

I  would,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 

There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm, 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm ; 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 

That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 

Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 

Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 

Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war. 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 

«  The  king  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought. 

Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 

Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host, 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar^  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trtan. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change^ 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white  i 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore  t 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentAcle ; 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine ; 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXL 

«  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim ; 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted, — for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

*  I  know,'  he  said, — ^his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 

*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  wo  j 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 

XXIL 

« *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star, 
The  issue  of  events  afar, 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 
Such  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell  s 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou,— who  little  knowest  thy  might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  ni^t. 
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When  yawning  greTct,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaim'd  bell's  empire  oTcrthrown, — 
With  untaught  valuur  ihall  compel] 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' — 

<  Giamercy/  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand, 

The  gift  of  CkBur-^e-Lion's  hand,— • 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.* 

Hit  beaiiing  bold  the  wizard  view'd. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd  !•— 

<  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — ^roark  t 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed-^ 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  ;-^ 
If  thy  heart  fail  tiiee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.'— 

xxin. 

«<  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  | 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  } 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast  t 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appeared  the  form  of  England's  king. 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  wan 
Tet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same  t 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

"  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start. 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 
The  elfin  knight  fell,  hotse  and  man  { 
Tet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 


*  Edward  L,  surnamed  Longshanks. 


And  raised  the  skin~-a  puny  wound. 
The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Laigs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandish'd  war-axe  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car  j 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wingi. 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight. 
Fore-showing  future  conquests  far. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northem  warj 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire. 
Redden 'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain, 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

**  The  joyful  king  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  return'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart: 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
<  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast  { 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance, 
In  the  charm 'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  GUbert  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said."— 

XXVL 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  stxoog, 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng. 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  s 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retires 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  bead, 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snofC) 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  stiaage. 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  haj 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay  t 


*  A  wooden  cap)  composed  of  staves  hooped  U«eUi» 


MARMION. 
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Scarce  by  tht  pale  mooalight,  wwe  seen 
The  folding  of  his  mantle  green ; 
Lightly  he  dieamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  houod,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  bis  slumber  broke, 
And  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  mooobearo  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume  % 
Bat,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

XXVIII. 
— •*  Fits-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest, 
Ton  churls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast. 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood. 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed. 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  sa^'ing,  o*er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eiutace  toe  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  arrayed. 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said :— 

XXIX. 

**  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  born, 
St.  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
1  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  :— 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring."— 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Enstace  follow'd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  Tillage  road. 
And  Usten'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  secm'd,  in  the  squire'k  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom,  twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed. 
Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Enstace  know, 
That  passtons,  in  contending  flow 

Unflz  the  strongest  mind  t 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 

Little  for  this  Fitz- Eustace  cared, 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard, 
At  distance,  prick 'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on : 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod. 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Retom'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell  i 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew  t 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay  { 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  tee, 
By  stains  upon  the  chaiger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines— 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 
TO  JABIS8   SKENE,   ESQ. 

AsJiestiel,  Ettrick  Forett. 
Ah  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
«  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?** 
That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  view'd. 
Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify. 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well  i 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand  $ 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below, 
With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo  | 
Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  s 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  feais, 
Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now.  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fiithomless  eternity. 
Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  fin 1 1  tum'd  this  idle  lay  { 

*  Used  by  old  poets  for  mnl. 
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A  task  90  often  thrown  aiide. 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Eaxlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix*d  with  the  rack,  the  snowmists  fly  | 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun, 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  { 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen 'd  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  { 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dr}'  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane: 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  s 
Till,  dark  above  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long^  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine  { 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  Uiat  whistles  o'er  the  fells. 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far» 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star^— 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Clote  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen 'd  swalnt 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
Hit  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail : 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yanow,  partner  of  their  wo, 


Couches  upon  his  master's  bremst. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  let. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye  ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age  s 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  amas. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  must  dnin 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twine,— 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire"  had  smiled, 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer. 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  bad  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
«  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
**  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave  ;— 
*Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  stxaia 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
When,  doing  naught,— and,  to  speak  tnie> 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 
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The  wild  nnboundfld  bills  we  nnged, 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And  desultory  as  our  way. 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gsy. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance, 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance. 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too } 
Thou  gravely  lahouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak*s  fantastic  spray } 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  jcleped  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud« 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud  | 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflower  shed 
its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  oun. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  beard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lamps  beam'd  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay  { 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ) 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R  , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,*^ 
For  not  Mimosa**  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he,— 
In  meny  chorus  well  combined. 
With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 
Mirth  was  within  t  and  care,  without. 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene- 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest  t 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care. 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had  i  and,  though  the  gune 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame, 
And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill. 
Seem  less  important  now — ^yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Canto  IY. 

THX  CAMP. 
L 

EosTAcB,  I  said,  did  bUthely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  meny  laric. 
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The  lark  smg  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugle  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed  s 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamourM  loud  for  armour  lost; 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  host  { 
**  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one  **  I  fear 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear !" 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire» 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
"  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  bis  stall ; 
To  Marroion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?"-* 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  strawy 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  eafA,-' 
**  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  f 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantemled  by  friar  Rush." 

n. 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guessed. 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
Bis  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  siqipressM  | 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thonghtt 

Aod  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told,— 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

IIL 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host  { 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
**  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

**  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  homei 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trowi^ 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,** 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,— 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  i«it» 
With  Scottiih  broad  sword  to  be  blest» 
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Sharp  be  the  brftnd,  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pang  to  undei^." — 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Maimion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way, 
They  joumey'd  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood ; 

A  forest  glade  which,  varying  still. 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

"  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  ; 

"  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion*8  meed." — 

He  spuke  to  cfieer  lord  Marroion's  mind  ; 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home, 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Cazton  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke^— but  spoke  in  vain. 

For  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  beard  to  echo  far  { 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land, 
Lord  Marmion*8  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clanjg 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest  $ 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore  t 

Heralds  and  parsvivanti,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marcbmount,  Rothiay,  caaie. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  aiigenty  or,  and  azure  glowing,  . 
Attendant  on  a  king-at*arms, 


Whose  hand  the  armorial  tnrocheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd. 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VII. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king*s  errand'Corae ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed^s  shoulder,  loin  and  breut, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne, 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours  blazoned  brave, 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem *d  his  state, 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms ! 

VIIL 
Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  ctowdM, 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
Tlie  lion  thus  his  message  said ; — 
«<  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deeply  swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lord  Marmion's  name, 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame* 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  sham^  ^  ^ 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back : 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide, 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry," 

IX, 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  be  miji 
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The  palmer,  his  mysterioui  guide, 
BeholdiDg  thus  bis  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  Ysio : 
Strict  was  the  lioo-king's  command, 
That  none  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 
**  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  lady  Heron's  witching  eyes :" 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  bank ; 
For  there  the  lion's  care  assign 'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 

Critehtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  tunets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence* 
Nor  whoUy  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair  ( 
Nor  yet  the  stony  chord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd,  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row. 
Of  fairhewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  :* 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line, 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 
Another  aspect  Crichtoon  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode  | 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate  % 


*  The  pit,  or  prison  vaolL 


For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 

Proffer 'd  the  baron's  rein  to  hold ; 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

Had  march 'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  I 

She  ne-'cr  shall  see  his  gallant  train  ' 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun<4eBr. 

Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Both  well  stain 'd  their  fame. 

XIII. 
And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  i — 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 
Who  marshall'd  them  his  lands  array. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise 
Train 'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

On  varying  topics  talk'd ; 
And,  uuaware,  the  herald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroU'd: — 

XV. 

SIR  DAVIO  lindesay's  TALE. 

*'0f  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  I 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  yeart 

*  An  ancieoi  word  fo  the  ciy  of  deer. 
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And  from  the  soathern  Rediwtn  edg« 
To  farthest  Rosse's  jocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  east,  from  sontb  to  Dortk, 
Scotland  tent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
MarmioD  might  bear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  i 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clank 
Where  chiefs  review*d  their  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and  lance, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 

The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 

To  embers  now  the  btand  decay'd, 

Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 

They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 

Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 

And  diro  artillery's  clumsy  car. 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 

And  there  wero  Bothwick's  sisten  seven,* 

And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 

Ill-omen'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 

The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVHL 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  equare. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandroI,t  then 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  meYnory  is  shown. 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight, 
Whwe'er  the  western  w^nd  nnroird. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold* 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  iiiddy4ion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  viewM  the  landscape  bright, — 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight,— 
Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
"  0 !  well,  lord-lion,  bast  thou  said, 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay ; 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray !" — 

*  Seven  culverins,  so  called,  cast  by  one  Boithwick. 
t  Each  of  these  feudal  enaigns  intimated  the  diflbient 
tank  of  those  entitled  to  displajr  them. 


Answer'd  the  bard,  of  milder  mood  i 
**  Fair  is  the  sight,— and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blen^ 
'Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perehance,  to  ialL" 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Biarmion  stayM, 

For  fiurer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  tnd  stow 
That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow, 
The  morning  beams  were  shed, 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  prood. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-clood. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  hugecastle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 
Mine  own  romantic  town ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

It  gleam 'd  a  purple  amethyst 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  sawj 
Hero  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law; 
And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent} 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 
And  raised  his  bridal  hand, 

And,  making  demi-vault  in  air, 

Cried, "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dm 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  7" 

The  lion  smiled  his  jo3rto  see; 

Nor  Marmion's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proud, 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  ciy. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime. 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  lion  spoke  :^ 
"  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war^notes,  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en, 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fuae  i 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
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And  as  I  plaeed  in  rest  my  9pnr, 
My  tannd  to  i  book  for  very  feaxt 
I  scarce  ooiild  eoneh  it  ri^ht. 


XXL 

«« Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell  ,— 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?— 

I  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatenmg  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand,— ^ 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast,— 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook^ — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  ^mly  and  so  ghast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade : 
But  when  to  good  saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  askM  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 
rrwere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  face  that  met  me  there, 
Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy."— 

xxn. 

BCarvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  mount } 
Then,  leara'd  in  stoiy,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  hap'd  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Norbam,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold. 
And  train'd  hhn  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
«  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  His  said, 
With  highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurchus's  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  phie  trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achpaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenroore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  host,  or  fay, 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 


When  guilt  we  meditate  wittoD, 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand,—* 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Suck  was  the  king^  command. 

XXHL 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin'S  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode ; 
HiU,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  fursy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gainM  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackfoid !  on  whese  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whio» 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  G lie's  mingling  din — 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain, 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  sec  unchanged  remain, 

Save  the  rude  clkiTs  and  chiming  brook: 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 

S;nce  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions^  white  as  snow,         v 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below, 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  :•— 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checkered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town : 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  (reea : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon^  fertile  plain, 
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And  he,  the  wandering  squire  of  dunes. 

Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims. 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane } 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance, 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

8he  chaxmM,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarrayM 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin !  that  eventful  day. 
Renown *d  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead, 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share  i 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts ! — for,  as  they  rise, 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light, 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen, 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men.-* 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  ? — 


O !  born,  time's  ravage  to  repair. 

And  make  the  dying  muse  thy  cues 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoaiy  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 

The  weapon  from  bis  hand  could  wring 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing. 

And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again  $ 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved. 

Example  honour'd,  and  beloved. 

Dear  Ellis !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

To  win  at  once  the  bead  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  chum,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — ^but,  Oi 

No  more  by  thy  example  teach 

What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach. 

With  even  patience  to  endure 

Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 

And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 

By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough  the  lesson  has  been  given  { 

Forbid  the  repitition.  Heaven ! 

Come  listen,  then  1  for  thou  hast  known. 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying  tone, 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old, 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen .' — bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws. 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  puie, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand , 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew, 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


Cawto  V. 
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I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  { 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  waiders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  ^ucb  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bowi, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
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And  little  deem'd  their  feroe  to  feel 
Thxottgh  links  of  mul,  wtd  ptetei  of  iteel^ 
Wben,  nttUog  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  clotb-yard  uiows  flew  like  halL 

11. 
Nor  less  £d  Marmion's  fkilful  view 
Glance  eTexy  line  and  squadron  through  | 
And  much  he  marvell'd  one  imall  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  bandt 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavil J  sheathed  in  mall  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bnne  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Toung  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain, 
And  high  currett,  that  none  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
Blarch  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  yisor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  bumisb'd  were  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  veiy  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

IIL 
On  foot  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress'd 
In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well } 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  telL 
His  aims  were  balbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here,. 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand- 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  match  to  foreign  strand  i 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  au^t  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs,  wbo,  scorning  danger's  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 
Not  so  the  borderer: — ^bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swelL 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease } 
Not  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please, 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yelL 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light  arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade. 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  t 
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Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war*s  the  borderers*  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor  { 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  lord  arrayM 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
**  Hist,  Ringan !  seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  lide. 

O !  could  we  but,  on  border  side. 

By  Eusdale  i^Ien,  or  Liddell's  tide. 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide  i 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  fiioe, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  anay'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belled  plaid ; 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  tbe  knee  was  bare  \ 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast  { 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  i 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  | 

A  broadsword  of  unwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow, 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe, 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd. 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  put'd, 
And  reaeh'd  the  city  gate  at  last. 
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Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  goaid, 
ArmM  borgbers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  tbej  cause  of  jealous  fear» 
When  lay  encamp»d,  in  field  so  near. 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show  ; 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash *d  and  rang. 
Or  toird  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

P«ge»  groom,  and  squires,  with  hurrying  pace. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword } 

While  burghers,  with  important  fsce. 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fame.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Whfeh  high  overlook 'd  the  crowded  street  $ 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,-^ 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Mannion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 
Summon 'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song. 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past  t 

It  was  his  blithest— and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray  j 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  singi 
There  ladies  touch 'd  a  softer  string! 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest, 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest  j 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 


•  DaUnotng—Trndal  retainens. 


And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  rhtw 
To  battle  march  a  lover  tnie,— 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VUI. 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and  game, 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Mannion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James'i;  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doiPd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  goigeons  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown. 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  O !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ;— 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  h^  joy'd  in  banquet-bower ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange. 

How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 

If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  paio. 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how  evermore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
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X. 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 
Sir  Hagfa  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway: 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove, 
And  charged  bim,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance  f 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  naareh  three  miles  on  southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

la  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Qileen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  boor. 

XI. 

The  qoeen  sits  lone  in  Ltthgow  pile. 
And  weeps  the  weary  day, 

The  war  against  her  native  soil, 

Hef  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  )— 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  finders  flew ; 

And  as  she  tonch'd,  and  tuned  them  all. 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  piteh'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blnsh'd,  and  oft  did  say, 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

xn. 

LOCHnVYAB. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 
0,  yoimg  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best  ( 
And  tare  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 

none. 
He  rode  all  «Daiia'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 


So  &ithfu!  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  nerer  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin* 
var. 

He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, 

and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a 

word,) 
**  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  In  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

'*  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied: 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tidej 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  &r, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin- 
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var. 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaff'd  off  the  wine,  and  be  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lorely  his  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  lather  did  fume. 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispcr'd,  **  *Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd   our   fair  cousin  with   yowig 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
**  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'*  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gremes  of  the  Neth* 

erby  clan  % 
Forsters,  Fenwieks,  and  Mosgraves,  they  rode  and 

they  rant 
There  was  raring  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  tec 


SCOTT. 


So  dsring  M  lore,  «ad  fo  dMBtlM  M  war 
Hsvejtc'crbmdorgallaat  ttkcyoog 

XIIL 
The  moDsreh  o*cr  tbc  tjm  bm^ 
And  beat  Uic  moMun  as  the  saif ; 
And,  prettiii^  elofer,  and  more  near. 
He  irbiipcr'd  jnaiscf  in  ber  ear. 
lo  lood  appUnse,  tbe  coortien  Tied  ; 
And  Jadief  winkM,  and  spoke  aaide. 
Tbe  witcbiog  daoie  to  Mannkm  tbiew 

A  glaoee,  wbere  accni'd  to  r&gn 
Tbe  pride  tbat  claims  applanaca  doe^ 
And  of  ber  rojal  conqaef  t,  too, 
A  real  or  feign 'd  difdaio: 
Familiar  waa  the  look,  and  told, 
MaraiioB  and  she  were  friends  otolL 
The  king  obsenred  tbeir  meeting  eyes. 
With  something  like  displeased  snrprisei 
For  mooarcbs  ill  can  rirals  brook, 
E'en  Id  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  be  forth  the  parehmeot  broad. 
Which  Mansion's  high  eommisiion  show*dt 
**  Our  borders  sack*d  bj  many  a  raid, 
Onr  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,**  he  said  i 
**  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton^illM  his  Tessels  U*eii^ 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  yengeance  cry  in  vaini 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne.' 
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XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd  t 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixtb  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore, 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high. 
Did  tbe  third  James  in  camp  defy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flat  i 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  ieft  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitoge  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  tbe  air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  bis  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  be  bad  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand ; 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  e'en  tbat  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereignfs  mood. 

Against  tbe  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  bis  royal  lord. 

XV. 

Hii  giant  form,  like  niin'd  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt^ 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gauntp 

Seoi'd  o'er  tbe  gaudy  scene  to  lower  t 


His  k)dks  and  bcaid  m  saver  grew; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hoe. 
Hear  Dongas  what  tbe  noaardi  stood. 
His  bitter  spcccb  he  tbu  panned:— 
''Lord  MaiMkiB,  since  these  letters  say. 
That  in  tbe  noith  yon  needs  most  stay, 

While  sUghtest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncoartcoas  speech  U  were,  and  stem. 
To  ny— Rctora  to  Lindislani, 
Until  my  hesaJd  eooae  again.— 
Then  rest  yov  in  Tantalbm  bold ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  DoQgb»s  bold^— 
A  chief  unlike  bis  aires  of  oUL 
He  wears  tbeir  motto  on  bis  blade, 
Tbeir  bbuon  o'er  bis  towen  display M| 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
Ifore  than  to  lace  bis  eoantry's  foci. 
And,  I  betbink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 
Bat  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  tbe  first  fruits  of  tbe  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  tbe  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  retara  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite  name. 
Across  tbe  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 

In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak  { 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well  nigh  to  breaks 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  band  tbe  monarch  sodden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook  i 

*'  Now,  by  tbe  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you,— 
That  never  king  did  subject  bold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  {* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again."— 
And,  while  the  king  his  band  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside  t 
**  O !  let  such  tears  uowooted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  ber  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  hearts 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  tbe  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  O !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  bis  manly  eye !" 

XVII. 
Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
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**  Laa^h  those  tint  can,  weep  tkose  that  nuij','' 

Thus  did  the  fierT^tnomich  nj, 

**  Sovthward  I  mttch  by  break  of  dayt 

And  if  within  Tantalloii  ttnng. 

The  good  Lord  Muniion  tarrief  loo^. 

Perchance  our  mcetisf  next  may  fall 

At  Tmmworth,  in  hii  cattle  haH."— ^ 

The  liaaghty  Harraion  felt  the  taunt. 

And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  Taunts 

**  Much  hononrM  were  my  humble  home. 

If  in  its  hall  king  James  would  come  ; 

Bat  Nottingham  has  arehen  good, 

And  Yorkshiremen  are  stern  of  mood  { 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep  s 

In  Oose  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep: 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  nnny  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 

£re  Scotland's  king  shall  cross  the  Trent  s 

Tet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may.** 

The  monarch  lightly  tum*d  away. 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call^^ 

"  Lords,  to  the  dance,-— a  haU !  a  haU  I*^ 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  llnng  by. 

And  led  daae  Heron  gallantly ; 

And  minstivls  at  the  royal  order. 

Rung  out — **  Blue  bonnets  oVr  the  barder.** 

XVIII. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  teU 
What  to  St  Hilda's  maids  befeU, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sailM  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  i 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  snmmonM  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  Implore  i 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fearM  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clan  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  WUton's  blood. 
Unwittingl^y,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  uoder  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  { 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
hlid  bustle  of  a  wax  begun  f 
They  deen'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide.  • 

XDC 
Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign'd. 
To  Marmion's  as  their  guardian,  jolnM  { 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  palmer  caught  the  abbess'  eye. 
Who  wamM  him  by  a  scroll, 

e  The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  lor  a  dance,  or  pageani. 


She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 

That  much  coneern'd  the  cburvh**  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
Within  an  opsD  balcony, 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  Ugh, 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  hi^ 
And  all  the  city  hnm  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriorf  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  foil, 

A  beetle  hnm,  a  <?ricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gilc's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildmgs,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  &int  wreaths  of  silveiy  sa^e. 

And  on  the  casement  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war,—- 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  diose ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  diseloee. 

XXI. 

"O,  holy  palmer !"  she  began, — 
«  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found  ;— 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love, — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmioo  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood  s 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  SimnePs  parti 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefleld's  plain,-* 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove  >— Ihe  thbg 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  kmgi 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wittoo  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  seroU  of  courteons  compliment 
For  this  he  to  hie  eastle  lenti 
But  when  his  messenger  retnni'd. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton**  fmy  bntnM  I 
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For  ia  his  |Mek€t  thcrt  wm  laid 
Lettert  that  elahnM  disloyal  aid. 
And  proTod  Ktog  Heary's  cause  betiay'd. 
His  £une  thus  blighted,  io  the  field 
He  stioTe  to  clear^  by  spear  and  shield  r^ 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  wayi  above ! 
Perchance  some  fonn  was  unobserved  t 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  be  swerved  i 
Else  how  coold  gnUtless  champion  qoail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

xxn. 

**  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Bepentant,  own*d  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  bad  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drench'd  him  with  a  beverage  rare  { 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  St.  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there-— 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  sbelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  EdelAed  i 

Only  one  trsce  of  earthly  stain, 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross.— 
And  then  her  heritage, — ^it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  { 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoil 'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win  t 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn, 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn  t 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  maodato  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 

•<  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betcay'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  church  of  God ! 
For  mark  i— When  Wilton  was  betray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid« 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done,— 
O I  shame  and  horror  to  be  said, 
peijurednun? 


No  cterk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  yon  may  a  marvel  dean. 

That  Blarraion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour  $ 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  lioped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  hononr'k  stain. 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal: 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign 'd. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 
*<  'Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  band  these  papers  fell| 

With  me  they  must  not  sUy. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  true ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  be  might  do^ 

While  journeying  by  the  way. — 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  I 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  prayer; 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  tbey  will  not  dare ; 

And,  O !  with  cautious  speed ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king } 

And,  for  thy  well-earn  *d  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  prieste  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  ?— Speak !"— For  as  he  took 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame }  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
<«  Saint  Withold  save  us !— What  is  here  ? 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  ! 
See  on  ite  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear 

And  blazon  banners  toss  !'* 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin*fe  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon  s 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 
Whence  voyzl  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland*!  law  was  tent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  bead ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said. — ) 
Then  on  its  battlements  tbey  saw 
A  vision,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  { 
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Figmct  that  teemM  to  liM  and  dia. 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  naoght  confiimM  eoold  car  or  eye 

Diseeni  of  loimd  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  teem,  at  there 
Hcralda  and  pnrraivanta  prepare, 
With  tnonpet  sound,  and  blazon'd  Air, 

A  tnmmoni  to  proclaim  $ 
Bat  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fimcy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  sluond 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  { 
It  flits,  expands,  and  abifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  sunmions  came: 

XXVL 
**  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  all: 
I  cite  yon  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soilM  your  hearts  within  i 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e*er  defiled  your  earthly  dust. 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  b/fear. 
By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grsTe,  and  dying  groan ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne, 
.  To  answer  and  appear.'*— 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roU  of  names  t 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Botiiwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyie,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle, 
Fon»-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Mannion,  Lord  of  Fonteoaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  ScriTelbay, 
De  Wilton,  ent  of  Aberley, 
The  self  same  thundering  voice  did  say,— 

But  then  another  spoke: 
**  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  free  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  move, 
Dun-Edin'fe  streets  are  empty  now. 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 
To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow» 


The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  lair. 
The  gray-haiied  sire,  with  pious  caie^ 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair.— 
Where  is  the  palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  abbess,  Mannion,  and  Clare  !— 
Bold  Douglas  I  to  Tantalton  fair 

They  Journey  in  thy  chaige : 
Lord  Mannion  rode  on  his  right  hand, 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen  % 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land ; 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  phmnM 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  bis  metal  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  and'quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

xxvin. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  then 
By  Eustace  govem'd  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hildas  dame. 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  ioo^t  i 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 

And  safer  tvras  he  thought. 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  diet 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs. 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land: 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  prade 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  canie 
Which  made  him  bnrstlhrough  honour^  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustaee  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle» 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  piay'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest,. 
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Till  DouglM  fhould  a  bark  prepare, 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  waa  the  abbess,  you  may  guen. 
And  thank'd  tha  Scottish  prioress  < 
And  tedious  'twere  to  tell,  I  ween, 
The  courteous  speech  that  passM  between. 
O'eijoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  i 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,— ^  I  grieve, 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e*en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part  |— 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 
That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  show'd, 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care, 
Without  delay,  yeu  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsmen,  Lord  Fitz-Claie." 

XXX. 

The  startled  abbess  loud  ezclaim'J ; 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim*d. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  )•— 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
•*  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !*>  the  abbess  said, 
"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band."— 

**  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace,  said  ^  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir  i 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord» 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare  $ 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  even  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  balls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace  s 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face, 

And  Claret  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  ezclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated  threaten 'd  grieved ; 
To  martjrr,  saint, "and  prophet  pray'd. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.— 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook  i 
*  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
*'  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  &U 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXL 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again,— 
For  much  of  state  she  had,-^ 


Composed  her  veU,  and  raised  her  head. 
And— ^  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  nld, 

**  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o*er. 

And,  when  he  there  shall  written  M9, 

That  one  of  his  own  aneestry 

Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Coventiyv 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  horl'd  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  tltfust. 
He  died  his  band  befors. 

God  jud|^  Hwixt  Marmioa  and  me  i 
He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse  i 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah," — 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
'*  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band  ; 
St.  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  f 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  food  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse ; 
The  dame  must  patience  take  peiforce." — 

XXXIL 

«  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare ; 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree,  - 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead, — 
Tet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there.— 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !*•— 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one ; 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And   scarce  rude  Blount   the   si^t  could 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 
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XXXIIL 
But  ecant  three  miles  tbe  bend  hftd  rode, 

'When  oVr  a  height  they  pasa'd, 
^nd,  fudden,  close,  hefore  them  showM 

His  towers,  TanUllon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretehhig  ftr, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  ronnd  three  sides  the  ocean  flows. 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  moand  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Throagh  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  squaret 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  £dr, 

And  toweis  of  various  form, 
'Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  bioke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  desoy 
The  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  they  res*— The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say, 
Which,  Tarying,  to  Tantallon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fome, 

With  eveiy  varying  day  ? 
And,  firat,  they  heard  king  James  had  woo 
Eul,  and  Wark,  and  Ford  j  and  then, 
That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta»en. 
At  that  sore  manrellM  Marmion  j— 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch's  band 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland! 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inacUve  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  i 
Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Mine  is  a  tale  of 'Flodden  field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post^ 

Which  frowns  o'er  MUlfieM  plain  ) 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  galher'd  in  the  southern  land". 
And  maich'd  mto  Northumberluid, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  m  the  stalls 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear: 
«  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  » l^arfhl  maid, 
When  such  a  field  is  near  . 
Needs  roust  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 
The  Douglas  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Bath  'bated  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  hi  his  halls  1*11  stay." 
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Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  tbe 
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Hbay  on  more  wood !— -the  wmd  is  chiU ; 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

Well  keep  our  Christmas  meiry  still. 

Each  age  has  deemM  the  new-bom  yeaf 

Tbe  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  i 

High  on  the  beach  his  gallejrs  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  walT, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer  t 

Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown. 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow  bones- 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  deligfaf, 

While  scalds  yell'*  out  the  jbys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wUdly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And,  dancing  round  the  biasing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  whiley 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of.  Odin's  halL 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christinas  eve  the  bells  were  rongi 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung: 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall, 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  { 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  ceremony  dolTd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes: 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  i 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  ^  post  and  pait.'^ 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontroU'd  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  eiown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  welWdried  logs  supplied^ 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
Tbe  huge  hall«table^  oaken  fisce» 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone^  the  day  to  grace> 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  tbe  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  { 

8kS 
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Thto  the  grin  boAr*f-ii«ad  fiowoM  oo 
Crested  witk  bsji  and  wwwnaiy. 
Well  can  the  green-gaibM  ranger  teU» 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  halting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  roand,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Gamish'd  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  hogc  sarloin  reek'd  i  hard  by 
Plnm-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  i 
Nor  failM  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  sneh  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  mafquers  in* 
And  carols  roar*d  with  blKhesome  din ; 
If  nnmelodions  was  the  toog. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  n^ay  in  their  mumming  lee 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  j 
But,  0 1  what  masquers,  richly  dight 
Can  boost  of  bosoms  half  lo  light .' 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  { 
Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  i 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time  i 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
E'en  when,  perabance,  its  far-fetch  *d  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name  i 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air, 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wioe,  « 

And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine  i 
Sm^ll  thought  was  his,  in  after  time. 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banisb'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land,-— but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  eordial  frtendship  gives  the  hand, 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
^  While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  U  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again* 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  fece. 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace  i— 


'^  wanner  than  water,"— a  pioverb 
^mllf  predllsciiDns. 


to 


Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  done. 
And  aa  nloetant  turns  «s  bnae. 
How  just,  that,  at  this  tiaae  of  glee. 
My  thoughto  should,  Heher,  turn  to  tfaeel 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
^  And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  cease, 
And  leave  these  classic  tones  in  peace  I 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say, 
«  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  diy  :"* 
But  tine  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale— 
Of  wonder  and  of  war.-—**  Profane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain. 
Her  stately  prosO)  her  verse's  rharms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  aims  i 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch !"-— Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear  ; 
Though  Leydeo  aids,  alas !  no  more 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say : — in  rei4ms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Akides'  wraUki 
iBneas,  upon  Thsaciat  shore. 
The  ghost  of  muider'd  Polydore  $ 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  loeutut  hot. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  oz. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  plaoe  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  dreary 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Gleodowerdy, 
And  shun  **  the  spirit's  blasted  tree." 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turn'd  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale  $ 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  bis  grassy  ring: 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Francbemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ?— 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd,  through  rapine  and  through  wrong. 
By  the  last  I«ord  of  Francbemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  bis  horn  is  hung, 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung  t 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook, 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


•  « Hannibal  was  a  pretty  follow, 
fellow  In  his  day."'OM  BscMor. 
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M  bogle  e*er  in  bnke  did  soand. 

Or  ever  hftUoo'd  to  a  boand. 

To  cbaM  the  fiend,  and  win  tbe  prixe» 

In  that  taoae  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  Necromantic  priest  % 

It  is  an  hundred  years,  at  least. 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun. 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror^  words  will  make 

The  stubboni  demon  groan  and  quake  i 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Unless  th*  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that  clenchM  the  spell. 

When  Franchemont  lockM  the  tceasure-celL 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  be  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  ; 
Whose  gossip  histoiy  has  given 
My  song  tbe  messenger  from  heaven. 
That  warn'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  king. 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  $ 
May  pasa  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  demon  foaght  in  Gothic  mail  i 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  Measured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest  | 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use, — 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  3^00  letters  three  $ 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
Tbe  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who,  of  sll  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
But,  hark  !  I  bear  the  distant  drum  i 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come.— 
Adieu,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Canto  VI. 

THE  BATTLE. 
I. 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale. 
And  tbe  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snuff*d  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 


Where  England's  king  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  {— 

While  these  things  were,  the  moumliil  Clam 

Did  in  the  dame's  devotions  share  1 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pny^ 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass. 

And  all  in  high  baronial  pride,— 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ;— 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  prass'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  pnyer, 

T*hough  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

IL 

I  said,  TantallonN  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  tbe  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  % 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  tbe  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  1 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement} 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceas^em  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  maimMi 

No  need  upon  the  se»-girt  side  1 

The  stcepy  rock  and  fmntie  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied  > 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

m. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  liflt  the  sea-bird's  cry; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main, 
Recall  the  thoughto  of  Whitby's  lame,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again  t 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 


SCOTT. 


80  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  aod  ▼€!!, 
And  frootlet  of  the  cloistw  pale, 

Ahd  Benedictioe  gown  t 
It  were  uneeemly  tight  he  said, 
A  Dovice  out  of  coDvent  shade.— 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adorn'd  her  brow  of  snow  j 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  rounds 
A  deep  aad  fretted  broidery  bound, 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground  i 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  of  ruby  stone  1 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviaxy  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  | 
For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  fonn  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Onee  walking  thus  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  sighing,  thought— <<  The  abbess  thefe. 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair  1 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free, 
Walks- hand  in  hand  with  charity  1 
Where  oft  devotion's  tnnced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery  1 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smUing  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  m}''  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful-  scorn. 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn  f 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow ! 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew. 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 
How  different  now !  condemn 'd  tabide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  earl  1 
Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak, 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

"  But  see ! — ^what  makes  this  armour  here  ?** 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet,  helm ; — she  view'd  fhcm  near.- 
**  The  breastplate  pierced !— Ay,  much  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say.— 
Thus  Wilton  !—0 !  not  corselet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !'^ — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  moumfbl  mood, — 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  wss  losti 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Crave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. 
Erpect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words  t 
What  skilful  limner  t*er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  bruih  in  dies  of  heaven  f 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade  t 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair. 
Their  varying  hues  display'd ; 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay *d. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VI. 

DE  WILTOH^  HBTOET. 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — ^but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman^  shed. 

Austin,— -rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  f 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed,^ 
He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  tway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return 'd,  to  wake  despair  1 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  ftantic  on  the  ground, 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  bis  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  ariay'd. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  joumey'd  many  a  land  i 
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No  more  a  lord  of  rank  tnd  birth. 

Bat  miogled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Auitio  for  my  reason  fear'd. 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  Schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon ; 
And,  while  ui>on  his  dying  bed, 

He  begg*d  of  me  a  boon^ 
If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquer'd  lie. 
E'en  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

vn. 

"  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perishM  of  my  wound,-^ 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress : 

For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide — 
I  will  not  name  his  name  !~- 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 
My  blood  is  liquid  flame  ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange ; 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  mustcr'd  hell 

Its  plana  of  dark  revenge. 

VITI. 

•*  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand,—- 

He  fell  on  Gilford  moor. 
For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid,-— 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  stay'd 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
0,  good  old  man  !  e'en  from  the  grave. 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save  i 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame, 
And  vindieate  De  Wilton's  name.^ 


Perchance  you  heard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech-— 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 

**  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  bold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armour's  care. 
Ere  morn,  shall  every  breach  repair  i 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  balls, 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls, 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray^hair'd  imd  | 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near  i 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  lights 

X. 

"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there  i 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
,    And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  fur  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 
Once  more"— — ^*  0,  Wilton !  must  we  then 
Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 
Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  ? 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor, 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ?— 
That  reddening  brow  .'—too  well  I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame !" — 

XI. 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure, 
Through  loop  hole,  and  through  embrazure 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall; 

e  Where  James  encamped  befiire  taking  post  alFlodden. 
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But  chief  were  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  seam'd  with  scus, 
Two  Teterans  of  the  Douglas*  wars. 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas*  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil^s  page. 
Than  that  beneath  bis  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  DunkeM. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DolTd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood ; 
O'er  bis  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  laige  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem*d  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

xn. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels  i 
And  think  what  next  be  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt. 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 
While  listening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade: 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said— ^*  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  be,  who  honour  best  bestows. 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
«  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust. 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  ."* 
*<  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  <^  not  so  i 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely— do  thy  worst  i 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first  !** 


xin. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  bis  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  s 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu : — 
«  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he 
*<  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stay'd ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king^  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  % 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

XIV. 
Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And^-^  This  to  me !"  he  said,— 
**  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here» 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  t 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

£'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,} 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ereame  the  ashen  hue  of  ages 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :  **  And  darest  tfaoa  the« 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopes!  thou  hence  unscath'd  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd, — ^well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung: 
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To  pan  then  was  auch  scanty  toom. 
The  ban,  descending,  lazed  his  plnme. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  pkim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band. 

He  halts  and  turnM  with  clenched  hand. 

And  sbont  of  lond  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"Horse!    horse!*'    the  Douglas    cried,  <<and 

chase !" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace  $ 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
A  letter  forged !  St.  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  SL  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fiU.^ 
St.  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.^ 
'Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried : 
**  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride  t 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."— 
With  this  his  mandate  be  recalls, 
Aod  slowly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVL 
The  day  in  Marmion't  jonmey  wore ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er, 
They  cioss'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  tjnop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd, 
And  miss'd  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
«  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blonnt  did  say, 
«  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
**  In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  qoick, 
«  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  nig^t  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And,  frt«n  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
WrappM  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air  i 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  sbirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall  $ 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old, 
Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  earl  did  much  the  master*  pr*y 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day  $  
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But  he  piefeirM"— «  Nay,  Henry,  cease ! 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peaces- 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — ^I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

XVIL 

« In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride. 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed  i 
All  sheathM  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cots  wold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-EusUce  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
**  Ah !  dastard  fool  <  to  reason  lost !" 
He  mutter'd;  "  Twas  not  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.^ 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  Qne  thrust 
Had  laid  De  WUton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross.-— 
How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 
•     Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  ru(^ed  brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmbn,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !— 
A  palmer,  too  .'—no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion."' 

XVIIL 

Stung  with  tiiese  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  areh, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells  i 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  { 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
.   Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd:— at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  t 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spetit 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  eztnidtng, 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  deecending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  crossed 

The  Till  by  Twiscl  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile  i 

Beneath  the  cavern 'd  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-chng, 

Twisel !  thy  rock*s  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Siaee  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  ftfugglefl  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  Jamei  ? 
Why  sits  that  chanpion  of  the  damet 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  P 
What  Tails  the  vain  knight-crrant's  bTand  V- 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wind ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  role  the  fight. 
And  cry^-^  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  I** 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom. 
From  fate^  dark  hook  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock^bourae  .*— 
The  precious  hoar  haa  pass'd  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  i 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Anrand  the  bate  of  Flodden-hilL 

XXL 

->  the  bands  net  Marmionl  eye, 
itaee  shouted  loud  and  higby— 


"  Hark !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  dmai ! 
And  see,  ascending  squadrons  oome 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  t — ^hap  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more !  yet  more  ! — ^how  fair  array'd 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead, 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly."— 
«  Stint  in  thy  prate," quoth  Blount,"  thou'dstbeit 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest" — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said— 
**  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host 
If  fight  king  James — as  well  I  trusty 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must,-> 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

xxn. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew, 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
**  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw: 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe, 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep, 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ridei 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  force, 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  { 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore. 

A  caution  not  in  ^'ain  ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unharm'd  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stay'd, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  anay*d. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  t 
Their  marshall'd  line  stretch'd  east  and  welt, 
And  fronted  north  and  south 
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And  dUUot  salutation  past 

From  tbe  loud  caoDon  mouth : 
Not  in  tbe  close  sueeessive  rattle. 
That  breathes  tbe  voice  of  modem  battle. 

But  slow  and  .far  between. — 
The  hillock  gainM,  Lord  Mannion  stay'di 
**  Here,  by  this  cross,*'  he  gently  said, 

**  You  well  may  view  tbe  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  i 
O  think  of  Mannion  in  thy  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not ! — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 
You,  Bloont  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  pick*d  archers  of  my  train  $ 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain.— 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  agaiiL'*— 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there  % 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  throo{^  the  battle  plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

"  — ^The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! 

Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  best, 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 

My  sons  command  the  va'ward  post. 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 
Lord  Dacre,  with  bis  horsemen  light. 
Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight. 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 
Now,  gallant  Mannion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  i 
Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  i 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  true."— 
<*  Thanks,  noble  Surrey !"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  be  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  tbe  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  «  Matmxm !  BCarmion !"  that  the  ay 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
Startied  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill  i 
On  which  (for  fiir  the  day  was  spent) 
Tbe  western  sumbeams  now  were  bent  i 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  viewf 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
**  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay. 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day.— 
Bat,  see !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent, 
Tbe  Seottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent** 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  tbe  sharp  ridges  of  tbe  bill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke  i 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  iar. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march  $  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  bear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  dose.— 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
O !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry, 

XXVI. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  tbe  shroud  of  battle  cast  { 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spean 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  t 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  fiew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the « war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 

Bnt  naught  distinct  they  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  t 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  i 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  i 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  wene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Msrmion's  falcon  fly: 
And  stainless  Tunstallli  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight  | 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  bighlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  border  elan. 

With  HunUey,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stsnley  broke  Lennox  and  Aijgyle  i 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rusb'd  with  bare  bosom  on  tbe  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  taife  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadswoid  pliedt 
'Twas  vain  t— But  fortune,  on  tbe  lightt 
With  fickle  smile,  cbeerM  Seotland'e  flght 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white^^ 
Tbe  Howaid*!s  lion  feU  t 
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Yet  ttUl  Lord  Mtnoion's  fiileon  fl«ir 
Witb  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  jell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  $ 
Advanced^ — ^forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  warer'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  bear:— 
**  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  f 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare  - 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,-— 

I  gallop  to  the  host" 
And  to  the  fray  be  rode  amain, 
Follow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made,  for  a  ipace,  an  opening  large,^ 

The  rescued  banner  rose,-^ 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around, 
Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too  t^^et  stay'd. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by  i 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  c^ist. 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXVIIL 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 
Perohanee  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 
The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels  j— 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roar'd,  «<  Is  Wilton  there  P" 

They  fly,  or,  madden  *d  by  despair. 

Fight  but  to  die,—"  Is  Wilton  there  ?" 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strainM  the  broken  brand ; 
His  arms  were  smear*d  with  blood  and  sand: 
Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !^ 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said—**  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 
inurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease  i 
his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  '* peace !" 
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When,  doff 'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air  "j 

Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare  > 

«*  Where's  Harry  Blount  P  Fitz-Eustace,  w^hcrei 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 

Redeem  my  pennon,— charge  again  ! 

Ciy— « Marmion  to  the  rescue  ."—Vain ! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  the  battle-plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! — 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's : — fly. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— > 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  lifeblood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 
Edmund  is  down : — my  life  is  reft  $ — 
The  admiral  alone  is  left 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 
Witb  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland'^  central  host, 
Or  victory  and  England^  lost — 
Must  I  bid  twice  > — Whence,  varlets,  fly  I 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die.** 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd^<  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

XXX. 

O,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  eoy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made,— 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  taid. 
When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  bean. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  In  abhorrence  backward  drew| 
For,  ooiing  from  the  mountain  side, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  .'—behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  felL 
Above  some  half-worn  letten  say, 
Drink^  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 
For  the  kind  eovl  qf  SffiU  Grey, 

Who  built  this  cross  and  xoell. 
She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmton's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  dranlc  Lord  Mannion  of  the  ware, 
^nd  as  slie  stoopM  his  brow  to  laye — 
"*  Is  it  the  band  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
■■  Or  injured  CoD8taiicc>  bathes  mj  head  ?** 

Then,  a«  remembrance  rose,-^ 
**  Spealc  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  sjukce,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare: 
Forgive  and  listen,  ^ntle  Clare  !"^ 

«  Alas  !»»  she  said, «« the  while,— 
O  thinic  of  your  immortal  weal  ? 
In  irain  Ibr  Constance  is  your  zeal| 

She  died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  gromid. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wonnded  side. 
«*  Then  it  was  truth  !^~he  said— «<  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  'vrould  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  "vrasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 
Might  bribe  bim  for  dela}*. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance- 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

XXXII. 

With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  t 

The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 

Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
**Tn  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  tkefljfing. 
Where  mingles  war^t  rattle  voith  groans  qf  the 
dying."* 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 
**  Avoid  thee,  fiend  I — ^with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  \ 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  $ 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !— 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — Stanley  I  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion 's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
Be  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  •*  Victory  !— 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !"— 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmjon. 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  sweU, 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing. 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ? — 
O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontanbian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  eveiy  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afar  the  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — ^for,  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
"  O,  lady,"  cried  the  monk, «  away !" — 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  rooming,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-ClaYe. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  cha^e  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring : 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Elach  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  felL 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  {— 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skil/ul  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands  { 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know  $ 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds 
blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  beaid  the  ceuelew  pUth, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  thioogh  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  $ 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale^ 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  Ule, 
And  raise  the  nniyersal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  faUl  field. 
Where  shiverM  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 

XXXV. 

Daj  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side- 
There,  Scotland .'  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  surviYors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  bet 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  yaio, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  elench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  0  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  !- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 

Unto  my  iaie  again. 

XXXVI, 

Short  is  my  tale  s— Fitz-Eustace's  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile  i 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ;    ' 
'Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took } 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair. 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  <<  wede  away." 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 


The  spoilen  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain. 
And  thus  their  coipaes  were  mista'en  i 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  baron's  tomib. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVIL 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Mannbn's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  bill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  strapger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair  $ 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bnve.— 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill ; 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stilL 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong: 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  road  i 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb; 
But  say, "  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  zigfat" 

xxxvin. 

I  do  not  rhjrme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden'b  dismal  ni^t, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hewM 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  iaith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ; 

That  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew, 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw  % 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

«  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Claro  !" 
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L'arVOT  TO  THE  KEADE&. 

Why,  then,  a  final  note  prolong 

Or  leo^hen  out  a  closing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ?•— 

To  statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  minstreVs  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart — ^as  Pm ! 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I  wish  bat  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage. 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 
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TO  THE  BIOST  NOBLE  JOHN  JAMBS,  MABQUIS 
OF  ABEBCORN,  &c 

THIS  POKM  IS  niSCRIBED,  BY  THE  ATTTHOK. 


ADVEETISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  Ume  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
occupy  a  canto. 

Canto  L 
THE  CHASE. 
Hasp  of  the  North !   that  mouldering  long  hast 
hung 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St.  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling. 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,— 

O  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
•Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd  $ 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was   knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and  beauty^s 

matchless  eye. 

— - 

*  Used  generallx  for  taU,  or  diaeoKnt. 


O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soever  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  etiay ; 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com* 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Yet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  toucb'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

L 
The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  nil. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-roonth*d  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  claikging  hoof  and  bora. 


n. 

As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

"  To  arms !  the  foeracn  storm  the  wall,"— 

The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew  drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Toss'd  his  bcamM  frontlet  to  the  sky  •, 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snulTd  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry. 

That  ihicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appcar'd, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 


III. 
Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  hack  l 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  onc<|. 
Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatler'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout: 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Retuio'd  from  <;avern,  cliff,  and  lion,. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  Ipne  wood  and  mighty  hiU^ 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Dlstwb'd  the  heights  of  Uam^Var, 
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And  roofcd  Hm  caTtrn,  where,  tit  told 

A  giaat  made  bit  den  of  old  > 

For  ere  tint  steep  eicent  wai  woo. 

High  in  bis  patbwajr  hung  the  son. 

And  manj  a  gallant,  s taj'd  perforee, 

Was  fain  to  breathe  bis  faltering  borae  i 

And  of  the  tracken  of  a  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pock  was  tieari 

80  sbrewdlj,  on  the  moontain  side, 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  metUe  tried. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  broWf 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
Tho  varied  realms  of  fair  Mentelth. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er  . 
Mountain  and  meadow,  mpss  and  moor, 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  fiff  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Acbray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum'd. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn 'd, 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-mora  1 
What  reins  were  tighten 'd  in  despair. 
When  rote  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bocbastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Vennaehar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 

That  honeman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel  1 

For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 

EmboasM  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 

The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 

Fast  on  his  flying  tnces  came. 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 

Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lakc^ 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

Tlie  hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way^ 


Already  gloiying  in  the  prize. 
Measures  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 
Moster'd  his  breath,  his  whioyard  drew  {— 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then«  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  bead. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  touch 'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  hone : 
"  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ; 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !** 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  bounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Proloog'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  east. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roird  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
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Huge  as  tht  tower  which  huildert  tud 

PraMunptnoui  piled  on  Sbinar't  plain. 

The  Tocky  rammits,  split  and  rent, 

FonnM  turret,  dome,  or  bettlement) 

Or  seem'd  fantuticall/  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

WDd  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck*d. 

Or  moeque  of  eastern  architect 

Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  hare. 

Nor  lacked  thej  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shi?er'd  brows  displayed. 

Far  o*er  th'  unfathomable  glide. 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sbeeo. 

The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamen  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 

Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embaImM  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  % 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower  t 
Foz-glove  and  night>sfaade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  eveiy  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  i 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  sbatterM  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem*d  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  (airy  dream. 

XIIL 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  biood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearhig. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace  i 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray 'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its' channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  secmM  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat  i 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sea. 

xnr. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen,  ■ 
No  pathway  meets  the  wandererli  ksDi 


Unless  he  climb,  with  looting  nke, 

A  far-projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  root  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid  { 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  woo. 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  i 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And  **  What  a  scene  was  here,*' he  cried, 

**  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride  I 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower : 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bogle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  \ 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  iu  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell— 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVL 
«  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — ^beshrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare  i 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that  $ — ^the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place  ;— 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment  i-^ 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  mtss'd  than  found  i 
To  meet  with  highland  plnnderer'b  here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  r^my  bogle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  triad.*' 
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XVII. 

But  scarce  agtin  his  hom  he  wound, 

When  ]o  !  forth  starting  at  the  sound. 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  waj, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 

That  round  the  promontory  steep,. 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch*d  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand, 

And  stood  conceal'd  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

In  listening  mood,  she  seemM  to  stand. 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

xvin. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  njmph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train  *d  her  pace,— 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath  flower  dash'd  the  dew ; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,-* 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  lisfner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  | 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
Yon  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  j 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
guileless  movements  of  her  breast  j 


Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 
Or  wo  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th'  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passion,  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame-* 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name ! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  hornet 
**  Father,"  she  cried  i  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. — 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came  : — 
"  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell : 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swelL 
*<  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm 'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  thougl^utter'd  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  od  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  bis  the  eye, 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 

On  Im  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench 'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold } 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd, 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  be  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  j 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  hit  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  { 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  yoni 
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On  yonder  roonntaiB*^  purple  bead 
Have  ptmimigan  «nd  heath-cock  bled, . 
And  cmr  broad  nets  have  swept  the  merei 
To  famish  forth  your  eveoiog  cheer." 
*■  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Tour  courtesy  has  err*d,"  he  said } 
**  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Hare  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  fonnd  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIII. 

"  I  well  beliere,"  the  maid  replied, 
As  her  light  skiiT  approach 'd  the  side, 
**  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight— 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Tour  bunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
That  tassled  horn  so  gayly  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — **  Since  to  your  home 

A  destined  enant-knight  I  come. 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

111  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Tour  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly. 

The  toil  unwonted. saw  him  try; 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 

His  noble  hand  had  gra^p'd  an  oar  t 

Tet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew« 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop. flew : 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

'^  XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around  { 
Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there, 
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Until  the  mountain  maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A  rural  portico  was  seen, 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Idaan  vine. 

The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Loch-Katrine'b  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stay'd. 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 

**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

xxvn. 

**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 

Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flung. 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  s 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store. 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grinr  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

And  there  the  wildcat's  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns: 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retaln'd, 

And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white. 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  halt 
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XXVIII. 
The  wandering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised ; 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway*d, 
**  I  never  knewibot  one/'  he  said, 
**  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  batUe  field.'* 
She  sighM,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word  | 
**  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword) 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  fire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 
But  in  the  absent  giant'a  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.'* 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court, 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospiUlity  could  claim. 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman*B  door 

Uoquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

<*  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James } 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil  i 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced,  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

Ttus  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire  i  " 

Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, . 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  i 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave  i 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away: 
■*  Wierd  women  we !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  casti 


While  yiewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
*Tis  thus  oor  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

SOVG. 

«  Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
'    Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 
At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  b9  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.' 
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XXXIL 

She  paused— then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

BONO  CORTIirUEO. 

*<  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  Spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveillie. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  \ 

Sleep !  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest .'  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie.' 
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XXXIIL 

The  hall  was>clear*d — ^the  stranger^  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  toe  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fVagrance  round  his  head; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes ; 
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His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake  i 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  lalls^  his  honour's  lost. 

Then,  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  !— 

Again  rctum'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  band,  each  brow  as  gay, 

Ai  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubts  distract  him  at  the  view, 

O  were  bis  senses  false  or  true  ? 

DreamM  be  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  f 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  Usten'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  eiasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp ; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar. 

To  EllAi  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

Recaird  the  vision  of  the  night 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 

He  rose^  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ; 
The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast:— 
**  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  f 
Can  I  not  view  a.  highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  tbe  Douglas  is  the  theme  ^ 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  e*len  in  sleep  is  will  lesign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben- venue. 


Canto  XL 

THE  ISLAND. 
I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  bis  jetty  wing, 

'TIS  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay  $ 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day  $ 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
Mom's  gen^l  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white  hair'd 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

SONO. 

<*  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase. 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 
Then,  stranger,  go  f  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memoiy  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

SONG  CONTIinTEn. 

<*  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo  t 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewbile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or;  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustaui 

Beneath  the  fickle  galei 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 
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My  siie,  in  native  Ttrtne  great, 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resigoM 

Than  jonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me" — she  8toop*d,  and,  looking  ronnd. 

Pluck 'd  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground^ 

**  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys    - 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be : 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wzeath*d  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  tvnjf 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  > 
**  Loveliest  and  best  *  thou  little  know*st 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  bast  lost ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
In  Scotland*^  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  sle  my  faTourite's  step  advance, 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  "* 

XL 

**  Fair  dreams  ate  these,"  the  maiden  cxied, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
**  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  i 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel'b  lay  as  thine ; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foiay— 4br  a  day." 

XIL 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
•*  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  / 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew  i 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  t 
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And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dare  give — ah !  wo  the  day. 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say'— 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  bazard  our  relief ; 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought. 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Doughs,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread, 

Tet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

XIIL 

**  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 

Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 

« My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know: 

All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 

To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 

Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 

She  sorrow 'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 

To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 

Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 

A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed  i 

And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 

Allan !  sir  Roderick  should  command 

My  blood,  my  life— but  not  my  hand.  * 

Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 

A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell  i 

Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 

Seeking  the  world's  eold  charity. 

Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 

And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  beard. 

An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 

Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
«  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray- 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ?— I  grant  bim  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood  x 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  O !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel  t 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  lather  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  dauf^ter  ought  i 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slavghter'd  ia  their  ihad  ? 
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No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high, 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child — and  children  know, 
InstinctiTe  taught,  the  friend  and  foe— 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  hear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air  i 
But,  if  thou  join*8t  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish .'  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best^ — 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" 

XV. 

"  What  think  I  of  him  P  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  I 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  t 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray, 
W^hat  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  bead ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Gneme  i 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 
Beware .' — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  fsltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, — 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard— 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.' 
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XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Olengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannet'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 

M ^jjj  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 

'-b  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
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See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrow 'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 
They  plied  the  ancient  highland  strain. 

XVIL 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 

Mellow 'd  along  the  waters  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away ; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  could  hear ; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  ought 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 

And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Ezpress'd  their  merry  marohing  on. 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows : 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd  i 

And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  again. 

Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain ;         ' 

The  rapid  charge,  the  ralljring  shout. 

Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare. 

Clan- Alpine's  conquest— all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 

For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  felL 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased  i  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  stills 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  hortheD  bora. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  ieioe  ?» 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  lowed. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  soirc. 
Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  f 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

e  The  drone  of  the  bagpipe. 
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Gaylj  to  boufgeon,  aad  broadly  to  grow ; 

While  evciy  highUod  glen 

Sends  onr  about  back  agen, 
"Roderigh  Vicb  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

Oon  is  no  npling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  i 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'^  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Finner  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbaoe,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
«  Roderigh  Vicb  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thriUM  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Banoochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
Gleo  Loss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo  | 
Lennox  and  Leren-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
<*  Roderigh  Vicb  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlands  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-green  pine ! 
0 !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 
Were  wreath'd   in  a  garland  arpund   him  to 
twine! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
**  Roderigh  Vicb  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe. 
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XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  i 
As  echomg  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain*fe  name  t 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land ; 
«  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !'^— 
Reluctontly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
Th'  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung : — 
"  List,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 
Be  ours,"  she  cried, "  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light, 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 
For  her  dear  form  his  mother's  band. 


The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXIL 
Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  $ 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter'^  head ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof: 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  bis  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  6r«me. 

xxin. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 

His  master  piteoasly  he  eyed. 

Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 

Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 

From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 

And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 

I'll  tell  thee :— be  recalls  the  day. 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 

While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  roe  shone. 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 

Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 

And  Bothwell's  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 

As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast ; 

0 !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost !" 

xxnr. 

Delightful  praise  I— like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide « 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
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Clofed  hii  dark  wing,  ralaz'd  bis  eye. 
Nor,  though  uDhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweighM  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  i 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  { 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  Uiat  of  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And, "  0  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
**  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  for  astny  ? 
And  why  so  late  retum'd  ?   And  why"^ 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
**  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'TIS  mimicry  of  noble  war  i 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stny'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  uopursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
peril  aught  for  me  agen."— 


xxvn. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came. 
Redden 'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Orcme. 
Tet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day  i 
Bat  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight; 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  bis  head ; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made, 
E'er  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Gneme, 
And  Ellen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  saidt 

xxvin. 

**  Short  be  my  speech  ^--nor  time  aflbrds. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — ^if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim  t 
Mine  honour'd  mother  t — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? 
And  Gnsme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land  p- 
List  all !— 'The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side. 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared, 
And  when  the*  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  strolling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat'ft  mead. 
From  Yarrow  bnes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot'e  side  { 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  ye. 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more  {  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know  | 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show.**— 

xxix. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 

Then  tnm'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 

This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Gremet 
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Bat  from  bia  glance  it  well  appear'd, 
Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear*d ; 
While  sorrowful,  but  nndismay'd, 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : 
'*  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar, 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o*er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For,  well  thou  know'st  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  king's  command. 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  monareh's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  bleeding  heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er."— 

XXX. 

**  No,  by  mine  honour,''  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never !  blasted  be  yon  pine. 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 
If  from  its  ihade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart ! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  western  chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  i 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  JamQS  ! 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen. 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
Till  waken 'd  by  the  morning  beam, 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  uniutermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale  j 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel. 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  fetl 
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Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — ^but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
«  Roderick,  enough !  enough  !"  he  cried, 
<*  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  bis  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy : 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  min^  combined." 

XXXIII. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darken  *d  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  'nighted  pilgrim's  way: 
But,  unrequited  love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  mule  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  brok*^ 
Ab  flashes  flama  through  sable  smoke, 
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Kindling  its  wreiths,  long,  dark  and  low. 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  niddj  glow. 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air.— 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  t 

**  Back,  beardless  boy !"  he  sternly  said, 

**  Back,  minion  !  boldlst  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grseme. 

**  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword !" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 

And  death  had  been — ^but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strengths"  Chieftains,  forego ! 

I  bold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.*" 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  IS  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil !" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp. 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV.    . 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
**  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'tW^re 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air ! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.— 
Malise,  what  ho !"— bis  henchman  came ; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gneme." 
Toung  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  boldf     ^ 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold : 
The  spot  an  angel  deign  M  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen.— 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  coouqaBd,) 


And  anxioas  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 

The  stern  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  swoid 

The  fiery  cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Grvme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came : 

Far  up  the  lake  twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  hU  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind 

Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadsword  zoUM. 

His  ample  plaid  in  tighten 'd  fold. 

And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  snch  array. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVIL 

Then  spoke  abrupt:  **  Farewell  to  thee 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity!" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, 
<*  0 !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dare, 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side." — 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  bead  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore  s 
And  Allan  strain 'd  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  1o  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb : 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Canto  III. 

THE  GATHERING. 

L 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!    Time  rolls  his 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 
And  loiitafy  heath,  the  signal  kaewi 
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And  fast  the  faithlnl  dan  arooDd  him  drew. 

What  tiflM  tlie  warning  note  was  keenly  wound, 
Wlnt  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 
Wliile  cbunoions  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering 
sound. 
And  while  the  fieiy  cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor^ 
round. 

IL 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirrM  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  i 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  UDcertaioty  they  lie. 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chaUce  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fiiwni 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride  f 
Inrisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bosh  i 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

HI. 
Ko  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught  f 
For  such  antiquity  bad  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast  j — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair  i 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er. 
The  sears  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face. 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitode. 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mein  of  Christian  pries^ 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  mi^t  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look  { 

And  much,  twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  jH  the  channs  he  mutterM  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  { 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  pnyer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care  ; 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  cali'd  off  his  hound; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray^,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  tenor  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  t 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Bailt  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  b leach  *d  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  $ 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full« 
For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  t 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied. 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  $ 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years  i 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
Till,  frentic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  sire ! 
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In  Yun,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate  { 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasp'd  the  sable-lettei'd  page  $ 

E'en  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells  • 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curipus  and  presumptuous  pride  { 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrungi 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  fienharrow's  den, 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watch 'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limtr, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  huri'd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind  $ 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  ^ide. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ridet 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo, 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIU. 

'Twas  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke: 

ix: 

**  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.** 
tie  paused ; — ^the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  $ 

And  first,  in  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

«•  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo !" 
Ben-an's  gr^y  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with  flame} 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud;— 
**  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  s^  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know  $ 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volomed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  sham^ 

And  infamy  and  wo." 
Then  rose  the  ciy  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  tiili 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  I 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  iiide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo !" 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uiiskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  fieala-nam-bo. 

XI. 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
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While,  with  set  teeth  ead  denehed  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  Uke  fiery  braad. 
He  meditated  cane  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  elansman's  bead. 
Who,  svmmonM  to  his  chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  citMslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood 
He  qiiench*d  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  beards 
«  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  i 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside !"— 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  rouxmur  of  the  deep  amen. 

XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took: 
«  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
**  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
Instant  the  time— speed,  Malise,  speed .'" 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew  z 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow|. 
80  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  stilly 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill  t 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
ftill  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  s 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  braise  like  questing  hound} 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leapt 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  i 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race } 


But  danger,  death,  and  wmirior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course.r-Speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  1 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  i 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  $ 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe  1 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stny'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
80  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e*er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

XV. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 
DuDcraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  $ 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 
Their  Iprd  shall  speed  the  signal  on.^ 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  waij  !— 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplied  th*  excluded  beams  of  day, 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear, 
His  stripUog  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why  t 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVL 
conoifACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  sununer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 


*  funeral  song. 
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The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hotiy, 
fiut  the  Toice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  gloiy ; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
fiut  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foiay. 

How  sound  is  thjr  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVIL 
See  Stumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  haUoo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 
fiut  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast: — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall: 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood. 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
«  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed ."» 

xvin. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadswoid  tied  { 

fiut  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

fiack  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu — 

«  Alas !"  she  sobb'd— »« and  yet  be  gone. 

And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  i" 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 

fireathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 

And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 

Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 

First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  heart 

And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

«*  Kinsman,"  she  said, «  his  race  is  run. 

That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  j 

The  oak  has  fallen— the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 


•Or  c«Tf-Tb6  hollow  side  of  the  hill. whew  game 


W— The  name  of  a  dog. 


Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  wml^ 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true, 

At  Duncan's  Ikest  your  blades  that  drew, 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan'^  head .' 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  band 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  harried  hand} 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

fiut  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force; 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  couse. 

XIX. 

fienledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire. 
It  glanced  Uke  lightning  up  Stratb-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
fietwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar ; 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  splasb'd  high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by  5 
And  had  he  fallen— for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife, 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  heu; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  discloee 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  itue. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchiePs  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor*b  pride. 
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And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

Was  clOMl  J  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate  h- 

The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes* 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 

Panting  and  travel-soird  he  stood. 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  th'  appointed  word ; 

"  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  $ 

Speed  forth  the  signal .'  Norman,  speed !"— ^ 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 

Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 

O  fatal  doom ! — it  must  I  it  must  I 

Clan-Alpine*s  cause,  her  chieftain's  trust. 

Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay ; 

Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away ! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheers 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath. 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith.^ 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ?— 
The  sicken'd  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  traiu 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain, 
llingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame : 
The  stormy  Joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  red  honoun  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae. 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

•ONO. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
To-moROW  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Maxy ! 

^  Brodfcm— Fern. 


I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  j 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught; 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary ! 
And  if  retum'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose» 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 
Not  faster  o'er  thy  heatheiy  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 
Thence,  southward  turn'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name  i 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester 'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 
Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  eommand. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con ; 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  ctre  f— 
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In  Ben-veniie*8  most  darksome  cleft 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left| 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew. 
And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
Bj  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung } 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-caTe. 

XXVL 

It  was  as  wUd  and  strange  retreat 
As  e*er  was  trod  by  outlaw^  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
YawnM  like  a  gash  on  warriorli  breast  { 
Its  trench  had  stay'd  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl*d  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-Tenue*8  gray  summit  wild  i 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o*er  the  spot. 
And  formM  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th*  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o*er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young  t 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair. 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  t 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maxe. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
RepassM  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-uam-bo } 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way, 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Tet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  reft  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

•  The  CHW^  or  highland  ntjr. 


It  was  a  fair  and  galUnt  si^t. 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  heig^ 
By  the  low  levelPd  sunbeam*!  light  { 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  elsa 
Each  warrior  wis  a  chosen  man, 
As  e'en  a&r  might  well  be  seen. 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Tlieir  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 
Their  taigets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 
That  well  became  such  mountain  strand. 

xxvin. 

Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggj  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obicnre  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  swam 
To  drown  his  love  in  war^  wild  loar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  morei 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove- 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  restless  ghoit, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasun  lost} 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  stiain  f 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  striogi  t 
Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HTMV  TO  THS  vnGIV. 

Av€  Maria!  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer  { 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outeast,  and  levUed- 
Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayers 

Mother,  bear  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 

Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smDed; 

Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer, 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 

Ava  Maria!   Stainless  styled ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  hamit  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  |«esence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  wconciledj 
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Hcmr  Ibr  a  oudd  a  maiden's  prayer. 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

Av€  Maria! 

XXX. 
I>ied  on  the  harp  the  cIotiDg  hjmin— > 
Unmored  in  attitude  and  limb, 
Ae  listening  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
<■  It  is  the  last  time  --'tis  the  last,"— 
He  mutter'd  thrice^— ^<  the  last  time  e'er 
Tliat  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  bear !" 
It  was  a  goading  thought— his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  rouster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green  i 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 
Like  glowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shoot  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return 'd  the  martial  yell  \ 
It  died  npon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  silence  dalm'd  her  evening  reign. 


Cahto  IV. 

THE  PROPHECT. 

L 
"The  roee  is  fairest  when  tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  roee  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  yean  V* 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar'S  broad 
wave. 

IL 
Such  fimd  eoneeit,  half  said,  half  smg. 
Love  inonpted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
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All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark !— on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

«  Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  Malise  !- 

Art  thou  retnm'd  from  braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe."— 

(  For  whUe  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 

*■  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?*'  the  henchman  said. 

"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide."— 

Then  call'd  a  slumbeier  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow— 

"  tJp,  up,  Glentarkin  •  rouse  thee,  ho  * 

We  seek  the  chieftain  ]  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  tUl  I  come  back." 

IIL 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

«  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said.^ 

«  Varying  reports  from  near  and  fxtt 

This  certain— that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune ; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  outt 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"— 

«  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  can 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?" 

IV. 

«  Tis  welt  advised— the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dbu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?'* 

**  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  aoguiy  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  he 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  tagfaairm  call'd  \  by  which,  afiir. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duneiaggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew.** 


«  Ah !  well  the  gaUant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  OaUangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  home  wire  daik. 
His  red  eye  gtow'd  like  fieiy  iptik  i 

8N 
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So  fitree,  to  tamelen,  and  ao  AMt, 
Sort  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  oar  atoutest  kemea  in  awe, 
E'en  at  tlie  paaa  of  Beal  Inaha. 
But  Bteep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikenias*s  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan^  row 
A  child  might  scathelesa  stroke  hit  brow.** 

V. 

KOUEAH. 

**  That  buU  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  ttretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  ^k, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief  r— but,  hush  i 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Maliae,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  f 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
— ^  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me, 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  stUl  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell, 
Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see    and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." — 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word  t 
"  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior'k  lance,-^ 
'TIS  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  tom^ 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  !— 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  { 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  ^ho,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 
In  characters  of  living  flame ! 

*  Quanered. 


Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  Uazed  in  acioU, 
But  borne  and  branded  on  mj  soul  ;— 
Whicktpiii$thtforemoitfoeman*s  life 
Thai  party  conquers  in  the  Urife** 

vn. 

*(  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Good  is  thine  auguiy,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Sclf-offer'd  to  th*  auspicious  blow ; 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  thode  shall  bring  him  down. — 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show  * 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  V* 

VIII. 

**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."-— 

**  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those .' 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?" — **  To-morrow'i 

Will  see  them  'here  for  battle  bonne.'* 

"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem .' 

But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  leam 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  } 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. — 

Thou  couldst  not  ? — ^well !  Clan- Alpine's 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — ^but  why^— 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen 'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

Th'  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  * 

'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe.— 

Each  to  his  post  * — all  know  their  charge." — 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance. 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  torn  me  from  the  martial  roar, 

And  seek  Coir^Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone  % 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  dieer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear^- 
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**  He  wUl  return— dMr  lady,  tnwt .' 
With  joy  return  r— he  will— he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  siar. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  wmr, 
When  e'en  Clan-Alpine*s  ragged  swann 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  9XW  their  boats,  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight. 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  merk'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride. 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couchiug  in  the  fen, 
Wlien  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?" — 


X. 


ELLEir. 


**  No,  Allan,  no !  pretext  so  kind 

My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 

When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 

Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 

The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 

Drown 'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  and  high. 

My  soul,  though  feminine  and  Weak^ 

Can  image  his,  e'en  as  the  lake. 

Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 

Reflects  th'  invulnerable  rock. 

He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 

I  saw  him  redden  when  the  theme 

Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 

Of  Malcolm  Gneme  in  fetters  bounds 

Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 

Think 'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught? 

O  no !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 

For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 

(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true  i 

In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause 

Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 

■  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ?' 

Why  else,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fime. 

If  eve  return  him  not  again, 

Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  ? 

Alas !  he  goes  to  Seotland's  throne. 

Buys  his  friends'  safety  with  his  own  r-* 

He  goes  to  do— what  I  had  done. 

Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  !*' 

XT. 

ALLAH. 

«  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  '—dearest,  nay  ] 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Gneme, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name ! 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  } 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle^ 


And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  appreaching  wo  * 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  { 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know- 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer." 

ELLEH. 

**  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
Butdistant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XIL 

BALLAD. 
ALICE  BEAVD. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing. 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are 
in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

*'  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

*<0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

<*  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
l^or  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

**  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  gmalt. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stny, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

**  0  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 

"Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

« If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  well  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

*<  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." — 

XIIL 
BALLAD  ooBTnarxn. 

rris  merry,  tis  merry  in  good  green  weed. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing  i 
On  the  beech's  pride,  «nd  oak's  brown  ikle, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 


•  Thrush. 


t  Blackbird. 
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SCOTT. 


Up  spoke  the  moody  eUSn  k&g. 

Who  won'd  within  the  hiU,— 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  niin'd  ehvchy 

Hif  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

**  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beaeh  and  oak, 

Onr  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer« 

Beloved  of  onr  elfin  queen  f 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  &iries*  latal  green  ? 

**  Up,  Uigan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thoa  wert  christenM  man ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

BALLAD  CORTINUEO. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stillM  their  singing } 

The  evening  blaze  idoth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  crossM  and  bless'd  himself, 
« I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

<*  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands."— 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear,— 
**  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

•*  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

*<  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?"— > 

XV. 

BALLAD  COMTXHUED. 

« 'TIS  merxy,  'tis  merry  in  fairy  land. 

When  &iry  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarehHi  tide, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing  t 

"  And  gayly  shines  the  fidry  land 

But  all  is  gUstening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  Deoember'k  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

«■  And  fading  like  that  vsiied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

And  now  like  dwaif  and  ape. 


*  It  was  between  the  night  and  day. 
When  the  fairy  king  has  power, 

Tliat  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  Iray, 
And,  twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away 
To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

«  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." — 

She  cross'd  him  once,  she  crossM  htm  twice— 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold  i 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fiurest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singiDg; 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing; 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stayM, 

A  stranger  climb'd  the  ^teepy  glade  i 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims— 

Tis  Snbwdoun's  knight,  'tis  James  Fits-Jaacs. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dreani, 

Thed,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream : 

**  O  stranger .'  in  such  hour  of  fear. 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  hem  ?" 

**  An  evil  hap !  how  can  it  be. 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  f 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 

And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 

The  happy  path  of  my  return. "— 

«  The  happy  path !— what  *  said  he  naught 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 

Of  guarded  pass  ?"— "  No,  by  my  faith ! 

Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." 

«  0 !  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 

Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  { 

Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 

That  be  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  !— 

What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  f 

The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick*!  clan 

Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 

Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here."— 

XVIL 

*  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee  t 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 

When  love  or  honour's  welgh'd  with  deedL 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled  s 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait. 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate  t 
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111  place  tbee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flowei 

**  O,  hush,  sir  knight !  'twere  female  art 

To  saj  I  do  not  read  thy  heart } 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  deathful  hour,  o^r  dangerous  track ! 

And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  Tanity  brought  on  j-r- 

One  way  remain*— *I'1I  tell  him  all~- 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 

But  first — my  father  is  a  man 

OutlawM  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed.-* 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?— then  hear  the  truth; 

Fitz-James,  there  is  »  noble  youth— 

If  yet  he  is !— exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity— 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart  t 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart." 

XVIII. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie } 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  bad  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  t<»nb. 

Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy; 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.^- 

**  O I  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart  I 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 

O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern."— 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 

He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

•«  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  !— 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  fateful  monarch  gave, 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  'bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  swerd. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 


Ellen,  thy  hand — ^the  ring  is  thine ; 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay ; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  { 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me."— - 

He  placed  the  goldoi  circlet  on, 

Paused— kiss'd  her  hand— and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  faillt 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  Mgfa— 
«  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth,— '*  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed :— '*  Ah !  gallant  gray  f 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance-^'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach's  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first — ^but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared, 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  braom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing  $ 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  bad  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried, 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied; 
As  loud  she  Uugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  theiowland  garb  she  knew } 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung.— 
She  sung  ^— the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  ( 
And  now,  though  strain 'd  and  roughen 'd,  stilf 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXIL 

SOHO. 

*<  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung— 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 

9ir2 
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80  fWMtly  would  I  mt,  and  pnj 

Tliat  beaven  would  close  my  wintij  day ! 

«  Twas  thos  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair  i 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said. 
And  my  truelove  would  meet  mt  then. 

But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile. 

That  diown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dr^un ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 

XXIU. 

/*  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 

By  twilight,  o*er  a  haunted  spring.*' 

"  Tis  Blanche  of  Deran,"  Murdoch  said, 

**  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 

When  Rodericlc  foray'd  Devan  side  s 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  m  now  at  large, 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool !"— He  raised  his  bowi 

«  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 

111  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar." 

«  Thanks,  champion,  thanks !"  the  maniac  cried, 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

«  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare, 

To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 

To  break  his  foil,  one  downy  plqme  ! 

No  !~deep  among  disjointed  stones 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  stay'd. 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 

«  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" 
"0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And  though  mine  ear  is  <i\  unstrupg. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

**  For  0,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hoe. 
And  so  blithely  he  triU'd  the  lowland  lay ! 

**  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell — 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye  $ 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

''The  toUs  are  pitch'd,  and  the  staka  an  Nt,     . 

Ever  ling  merrily,  merrily} 


n 


The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knivca  they  wbety 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

*<  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily  t 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

**  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe. 

She  was  bleeding  deathfuUy ; 
She  wam'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

«He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  s] 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly.' 

XXVI, 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd 
When  Ellen's  hints  and'fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shoot  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 
He  waved  at  Once  his  blade  on  high, 
*•  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die !" — 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew; 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James^  crest. 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast- 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife^— 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor  t 
Them  couldst  thou  reach ! — it  may  not  be— 
Thine  arobush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust  1 
With  foot  and  band  Fitz-James  must  strain, 
Ere  he  can  win  bis  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree, 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed  $ 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray, 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried  :- 

<*  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried, 

*<  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbmg  veins  decay, 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 

*  Having  ten  blanches  on  his  anUeisi 
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A  helplen  injured  wretch  I  die, 
And  aomethiDg  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  my  avenger  bom. 
6ee9t  thoQ  this  tress  ?**— O !  still  I*ve  won 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hsir, 
Tluronf^  danger,  firenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thinr, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head-— 
My  brain  would  turn  .'—but  it  shall  ware 
lake  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still.    O  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 

0  !  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine's  clan. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan*s  wrong  ] 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell— 
Avoid  the  path— O  God !— farewell !" 

xxvm. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James  i 

Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims. 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief !" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair  i 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side ; 

M  By  him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

—But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 

The  ehase  is  up— but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er  i 

■*  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 

That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? 

lake  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out.^ 

Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout  I 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

1  only  fall  upon  the  foe ; 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way."— 


XXIX. 


The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapp'd  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell  i 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  Ugbt, 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 

Tet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautk>us  step  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake } 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  Ihnbs  with  eold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknowDy 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on  t 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  be  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer  i 

And  up  be  sprung  with  sword  in  hand— > 

«  Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Saxon,  stand !" 

«« A  stranger."—'*  What  dost  thou  require  ?*» 

«  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost" 

«  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— ^  No.'^— 

-  Thou  dar*st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

«  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

*<  Bold  words  !~but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts ; — ^yet  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !" — 

"  They  do,  by  heaven  .*— Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest "^- 

'*  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight" 

"  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

«  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare."— 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer. 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer } 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addrets'd. 
«  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true  % 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avengbg  stroke  i 
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Yet  mora— upon  thy  fate,  'tis  ttid, 

A  mighty  angniy  ia  laid. 

It  rasts  with  me  to  wind  my  bora— 

Thott  ait  with  numbers  overborae  $ 

It  nsts  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  i 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred^  eanae. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws  s 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shamOy 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name  i 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  flre» 

In  Tain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  i 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  waid. 

Till  past  Clan-Alptoe^  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford } 

Prom  thenctt  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.** 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'Us  nobly  given  1"— 
**  Well,  rest  tbee i  for  the  bittern**  ciy 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heatii. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath  { 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by' side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried^ 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Cahto  V. 
THE  COMBAT. 


PAim  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side; 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fsirest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

n. 

That  early  beam^  so  fair  and  sbeen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meaL 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  throw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path !— They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice**  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling**  turrets  melt  in  sky; 

*  The  Scottish  hlgbUoder  calls  himself  OaO,  or  Oaul, 
and  terms  ihe  lowlanden  Saatmath,  or  Saxons. 


Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  Cuthest  gli 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman**  hmce. 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  Isin 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ;  ■ 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  thioagli. 
Each  bawtboro  shed  her  showers  of  dew. 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  beauty's  tear  2 

HL 
At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose  i 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  Sank  and  threatening  stones 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  bireh  and  oak, 
-  With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  hi^ 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill  $ 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  home. 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  ask'd  Fltz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 
He  sought  these  wilds,  tnvers'd  by  few, 
'Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

«  Breve  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side  j 
Tet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dream'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Tlius  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied." 
«*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?"— 
**  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  * 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  $ 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,— 
A  falcon  flown,  a  grayhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  nnid ; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."— 

V. 

**  Thy  secret  keep,  I  uige  thee  nott — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
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Sajy  hMid  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Againat  Clan-AlpiDe  raised  by  Mai  ?" 
"  No,  bj  my  word }  of  bands  prepared 
To  gvazd  king  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doQbt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  bear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung.*' 
**  Free  be  they  flung ! — ^for  we  were  loth 
Their  sUken  folds  should  feast  the  moth« 
Free  be  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-AIpine*B  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vlch-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
**  Warrior,  but  yestermom  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu» 
Save  as  an  outlaw  *d  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  rufllan  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight  t 
Tet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart '^ 

VI. 
Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lour'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
•*  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
«•  Still  was  it  outrage ; — ^yet  'tis  true. 
Not  t^en  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow 'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  f^m  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  £rom  such  foul  foray  borne." 

vn. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile-* 
<*  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between } 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften 'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael  i 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  orer  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  thb  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  latten'd  steer  or  household  bread  i 


Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  saUy  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  rivert  maze. 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefii  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.* 

VIU. 
Answer'd  Fitz-James,— ^  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" 
'*  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due ; 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fiir  and  true, 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maids 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go  t 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
•<  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  t 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band." 

IX. 

«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  ."'—he  whistled  thxOk, 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bowsi 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sendi  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strifo. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  meD» 
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As  if  the  jrawning  hill  to  beavMi 

A  sttbtemnMa  host  had  giraa. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will. 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still ; 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o*er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge* 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  biow 

Full  on  Fitz-James— ^*  How  say'st  thou  now 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon— I  am  Roderick  Dhu  .*" 


Fitz^ames  was  brave:— though  to  his  heart 

The  lifeblood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

netum'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

**  Come  one,  come  all .'  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  handi 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  t 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  i 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  { 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  |— 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side, 

¥niere  heath  and  fern  were  waving  widei 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  i— 

The  next,  all  onreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gn^^  stone. 

XL 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — jet  scarce  believed 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received  i 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 

**  Fear  naught— nay,  that  I  need  not  say^— 

But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest  {  I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  eveiy  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on  i  I  only  mettnt 

To  show  the  reed  on  whieh  yon  leant* 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  past  from  Roderick  Dhu.'* 


They  moved  t— I  said  Fitz-Jamee  was  bnve 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 
Tet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway,  tfatoogh. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  lifc^ 
Waited  bat  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deqi. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep. 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, » 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  be  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left  $  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

xa 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  tonent's  sounding  shoie. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On'  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay'd. 

Threw  down  his  taiget  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said : 

**  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-AIpine  has  discharged  his  trust 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  i 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  swoid." 

xm. 

The  Saxon  paused  t— ^  I  ne^r  delay 'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  dtaw  my  blade  s 
Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  dc^s 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  z 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?**— ^  No,  stranger,  none ! 
And  hear— to  fire  thy  flagging  zeaV— 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel  s 
For  thus  spoke  late,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  :— 
*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman  t  life. 
His  party  conquers  innhe  strife.' " 
-  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
•*  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
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Seek  jronder  bnke  beneath  Um  eliff. 
There  lies  red  Murdoch,  stark  and  Btiff. 
Thus  fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  £ftte,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agiee 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.*' 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  eye- 
**  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  f 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate  I 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  i 
My  cUnsman's  blood  demands  revenge.— 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  bis  fair  lady's  hair."— 
•*  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword } 
For  I  have  sworn,  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell .'  and  ruth  begone  !r— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown  $ 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 
But  fear  not-^oubt  not— which  thou  wilt- 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hUt"— 
Then  each  at  once  his  fitlchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  dosed. 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  bfazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train 'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard  t 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  dosing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  faUl  drain. 
And  shower^  his  blows  like  wintry  rain  i 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 


The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill  s 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

**  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dies  my  blade !" 

**  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die."— 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  i 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  ronnd.^* 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  fee]« 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel .' 

They  tug,  they  strain ; — down,  down,  they  go. 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd. 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  be  backward  threw. 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  bis  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came, 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 

Down  came  the  blow ;  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  chiefs  relaxing  grasp  i 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  dose. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life. 

Redeem 'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  s 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every. gasp  appear'd  his  last} 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid,— 

**  Poor  Blanche  I  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid} 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 

The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give.**— 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  i 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  hon^- 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spotr- 

— ^  Exclaim  not,  gallants !  question  aott— 
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Tou,  Herbert  and  Loffness,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  jonder  knight  i 
Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  &irer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight  i 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high  r— I  must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon  i 
But  lightly  Bayard  clean  the  lea.r— 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIIL 
<*  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  !'*— the  steed  obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stay'd. 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirrM  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through,   ' 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew  | 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  knight. 
His  merry  men  foUow'd  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 
A.nd  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide  | 
Tony  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast  i 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon  i 
Blair-Drummood  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyrei 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier  { 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  th'  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Bight  hand  they  leave  thy  clifTs,  Craig-Forth ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 
3ray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  stiainM, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein*d| 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  i 
«  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray. 
Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  f 
Know^t  thou  from  whence  he  comes, or  whom  ?" 
«« No,  by  my  word  i— a  hurley  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  Aob^  graee." 
•  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  fear  supply. 
And  jeafcwsy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knewi 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  St  Serle ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  earL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

The  king  must  stand  upon  his  guard: 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.** 

Then  right  hand  wheel*d  their  steeds,  and  stniglbt 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambus-Kenoeth's  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself: — 

**  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame: 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grcme, 

And  fiexy  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven : 

Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 

How  excellent ! — ^but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is — ^to  die. 

—Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound ! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand. 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 

—But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  f 

And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice  dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  Ibe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  castle  park, 

And  play  my  prize  t  King  James  shall  miik, 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.** 

XXI. 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  no^ 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  feet* 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  lotid  huzza. 
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And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 
To  his  white  jennetli  saddle  bow, 
Dofling  his  cap  to  city  dame. 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  Tain,— 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attivei 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclainu, 
**  Long  live  the  commons'  king,  King  James !" 
Behind  the  king  thiong'd  peer  and  knight» 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem} 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restirain^. 
And  the  mean  burghers' joys  disdain'd; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  elan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

xxn. 

Now,  in  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  { 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
Friar  Tuck,  with  quarterstaffand  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke,  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  B^ion,  &ir  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  { 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might. 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake  t 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye, 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy  |— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

xxm. 

Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came. 
^For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  i 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloals  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  eoldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
Af  fh»en  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd: 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  ;— 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 
The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
^  Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladle's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  i 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm  i 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  prowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glanee  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  f 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down, 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeanz  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lnfra^-whom  from  Douglas'  side. 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  north- 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  rojral  hounds  midway, 
And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifeblood  drank. 

SO 
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The  king's  stout  huntnaaii  saw  the  sport 
Bj  str^ge  intnider  broken  short, 
Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
—The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  room. 
The  king's  coM  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufn*8  neck. 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufira,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darken 'd  brow  and  flashing  eye; 
At  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  i 
Needs  but  a  buflTet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, . 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train. 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  the  baron's  waming^-^  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 

Beware  the  Douglas ! — ^yes,  behold. 

King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war: 

A  willing  victim  now  attends,    ' 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends." 

— '*  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord !"  the  monarch  saidi 

**0f  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan, 

Thoa,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 

The  only  man.  In  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know| 

But  shall  a  monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look  ? 

What  ho !  the  captain  of  our  guard ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 

Break  off  the  sports  !"— for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bowfe  f^ 

"  Break  off  the  sports  !"— he  saiif,  and  frown'd  $ 

**  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Macr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Eepell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud } 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak  ; 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  t 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urgie  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
Tlie  royal  spears  in  cirele  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep  t 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
TbUi  commons  rise  against  the  law. 


And  to  the  leading  soldier  — iji^ 
**  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid  { 
For  that  good  deed  permit  me,  then, 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIIL 

«  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws ; 

An  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ^ 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 

Oh  no !  believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 

For  me  in  kindrnl  gore  are  red. 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires  $ 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires. 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause; 

0 !  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still!" 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tefirs  as  tempests  melt  in  rain  : 
With  lifted  hands  and  tye9,  they  pny'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  veige  of  life 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire, 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sirei 
E'en  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved: 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

Th'  offended  monarch  rede  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling^  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  ? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,"  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas'  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note: 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  bndce  the  Douglas'  awi^i 
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And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  eould  hurl  me  from  my  seat 
Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ? 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Faintastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster  thin^, 
O !  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! — 

XXXL 

''But  soft!  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 
I  guess  his  cognizance  afar— 
What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?" — 
«  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  $ 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown- 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 
The  outlaw'd  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew  i 
Tis  said,  in  James  of  Botbwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Tour  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought  | 
But  earnestly  the  earl  besought, 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride."— 

XXXIt 

**  Tbov-waiB^  nMX%aTe  done  amiss— 
I  should  have  earUu  look'd  to  this  i 
J.  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— ^Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way  i 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faitbful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  th'  intended  war ; 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight  { 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco  t  fly !" — 
He  tum'd  his  steed—'*  My  liege,  I  hie, 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  fljring  courser  spum'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  king  retum'd. 

xxxin. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay  j     . 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throngs 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town. 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  dvU  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  vp  in  arms }— the  Douglas  too. 


They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

*<  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  {***— 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stay'd. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 


Canto  VI. 
THE  GUARD-ROOM. 

I. 

The  sun  awiJEening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  i 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  den  i 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0 1  what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  bis  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream  s 
The  rum'd'malden  tremMed'%t  its  gleam ; 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail  i 
The  Wvelotn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
wail. 

II. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel, 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guard. 
And  stmggliog  with  the  smoky  air. 
Deaden 'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  areh  of  blacken'd  stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stem  debauch ; 
For  the^oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown.  ^ 
Some,  weaiy,  sncved  on  floor  and  bench  s 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 
Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimneyt  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 
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TlMie  dnw  not  for  their  fields  the  twovd, 

lake  teoiatt  of  a  feudal  lord. 

Nor  ownM  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  chieftain  in  their  leader**  name  i 

Adventureit  thejr,  from  far  who  roved. 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  toved. 

There  th'  Italian's  clouded  face  i 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  yon  trace  i 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air  t 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labouiert  toil  i 

The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name  i 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 

To  share,  with  ill-eonceal'd  disdain 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield  | 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold  i 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncootroU'd  i 

And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words. 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords } 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 

Thoutrh  iigifjjbouripg  to  the  court  of  guard, 

Their"pray«»  and  feverisJi  wails  were  hwidi 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 

At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent  t 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  **  Renew  the  bowl ! 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 

Like  brothren  of  the  brand  and  spear.'* 

V. 

SOLDIUl'b  SONO. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  In  the  jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Tet  whoop,  Bamaby !  off  with  the  liquor. 
Brink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  daamation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


Says  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 
And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  from  her  xatrxj  bbck 

eye  J 
Yet  whoop,  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rote,  and  a  fig  for  tbe 


Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  f 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  arfr  the  placket  ind  pot: 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  larch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  tbe 


*  A  bacchanalian  inieijectioo,  borrowed  fiom  the  Putch. 
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The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 

Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  'portal  went— 

**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum ! 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarrM, 

Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 

All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  "teape  tbe  view 

Of  tbe  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

«  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd  t— '•  I  only  know. 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 

As  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwelL 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" 

*<  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  f  such  spoil 

As  theirs  mq«t  Smkis  reward  thy  toiL 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp  i 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 

Get  thee  an'  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band."— 

vn. 

*<  No,  comrade  i  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steM, 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." 
**  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brent, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  Jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee ! 
Ill  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  i 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  i 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screens 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  teaxi. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. 
As  on  descendant  angel  gazed  i 
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£'«n  hiirdy  BreDt,  abMh'd  and  tamed. 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  aahamed. 

VIIL 

Boldly  she  spoke  t — ^<  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend  i 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled* 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat,  or  good  or  ill — 
*'  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd ; 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child",  poor  maid ! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose !  if  Bose  be  living  now—' 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow-^ 
**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  captain  of  our  watch  to  hall  { 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor  i 
And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er. 
To  do  the  n^aid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  t 
Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent    Enough." 

IX. 

Their  captain  came ;  a  gallant,  young, 

(  Of  TulUbardine's  bouse  he  spmng,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 

€ray  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  t 

The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye  i — and  yet,  in  sooth, 

Toung  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth  { 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

**  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  paifry  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd ; — she  paused  and  sighM, 

«<  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  king. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  monarch  to  Fitz-James."-^ 

X. 

The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look  i 
And  said — **  This  ring  our  duties  own  t 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
The  king  shall  know  what  ioitor  waits. 

90 


Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  i 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  array : 

Permit  I  marshal  yon  the  way." 

But,  ero  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  bf  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  $ 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  goldf— 

<*  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart, 

And  0  forget  its  ruder  part ; 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'll  bear. 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks— 'twas  all  she  could— the  maid 

His  mgged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
<*My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace. 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  bis  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not !" — 
«  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
**  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but. I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

XIL 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword, 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  joints,  and  crushing  limb, 
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Bj  utistB  foim'd,  who  dccmM  it  shaiM 
Aod  sio  to  gire  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU^, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  iti  hold. 
Thej  enter'd  :-^twas  a  prison  room 
Of  stem  secnxity  and  gloom, 
Yet  not  a  dungeon  {  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  waj, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oakeu  itoor; 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's- hold. 
«Here,*'  said  De  Brent, "  thou  maytt  remain 
Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 
Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 
To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 
Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew, 
And  the  lock't  muimun  growl'd  anew. 
Boused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 
A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 
The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 
For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 
They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  he  sought 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prare 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand — 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  I 

And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  in  th*  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat, 

Tet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seati 

O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  * 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 

Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 

•*^*  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 

My  mother  ?— Douglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 

Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 

Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Yet  speak—speak  boldly^-do  not  fear." 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 

Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 

**  Who  fought— who  fled  ^— Old  man,  be  brief  i 

Some  might—for  they  had  lost  their  chlet 

Who  basely  live  .*— who  bravely  died  ?" 

*«  0,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 

•*  Ellen  is  safe  i"— «  For  that,  thank  heaven !" 

**  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  i 

The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well, 

And,  for  thy  clan — on  field  or  fell. 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  sUtely  pine  is  yet  unbent. 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XIV. 

The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye } 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeki. 


— ^  Hark,  minstrel !  I  hare  heard  thee  phy. 

With  measure  bold,  on  feetal  day. 

In  yon  lone  isle— again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear ! 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high 

O'er  Dermid's  race  our  rietoiy. 

Strike  it !— and  then  (for  well  thou  canst) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel  spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then. 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away. 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 

The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obeyU-* 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid  ( 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height, 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  ni^t, 

Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along  t 

As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  Cghtningts  beuo. 

XV. 

BATTLS  or  BBAI.'  AM  OOOnL 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  str^d ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi'k  distant  hilL 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  fu  I 
To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  lil«» 

One  glance  at  their  anay ! 

XVL 

x  Their  light-«imM  arebeis  fu  and  Mv 
Suvey'd  th«  tangled  graiuid. 
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Thflir  centre  nnki,  with  pike  and  ipetfy 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  iMibed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  crawn'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'dy  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  dram  t 
Save  heaTj  tread,  and  armonr'S  dang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  j 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake, 

Thait  shadowM  o'er  their  road. 
Their  va'ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Sare  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe  $ 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  §ei  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  ragged  jaws  i 
And  here  the  horse  and  speannen  pause. 
While,,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

xvn. 

**  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  jrell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealM  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Berth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
Uke  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear  t 
For  life  I  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued  { 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  8pearmen*s  twilight  wood  ? 
-^  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  bais  both  friend  and  foe  ." 
Like  reeds  oefore  the  tempestle  frown. 
That  serriiJ  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low  i 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.— 
— ^  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tincbel*  cows  the  game ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

XVIIL 

**  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Bight  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 

*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surroanding  a  grsat 
space,  and  gndaally  narrowing,  brought  immense  quan- 
tities of  deer  together,  which  usually  made  desperata 
sObns  to  break  thraogh  the  IfticAel.     ^ 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  Uke  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  t 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swings 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  | 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wbeel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank— 

-^'  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  <  their  columns  shake.    • 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !' 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom  | 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne— 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 
.  The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish 'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass  { 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

'<  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
— ^Minstrel,  away !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rade  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben- venue  I  soon  repass 'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife, 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  lifis. 
Seeming,  |o  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgoiged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north. 
High  on  the  mountain  thundcf  forth^ 

And  oTerhang  its  tide  i 
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White  hy  the  like  below  appean 
The  dukenlDg  cloud  of  Saxon  ipean. 
At  weaij  bay  each  shattered  band. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand  t 
Their  banners  stream  like  Utter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gate  i 
And  broken  anns  and  disarray 
MarkM  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 
And  cried—*  Behold  yon  isle  !— 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand  t 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o*er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.'— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave:— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  iheir  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  i 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye  $ 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  GaeL 
In  vain.— He  nears  the  isle— and  lo ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
—Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame; 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame— 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand : 
It  darken'd— but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ;•» 
Another  flash  !— the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood, 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

" '  Revenge !  revenge !'  the  Saxons  cried, 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage  i 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rvng  ibrth  a  tmce^note  high  and  wide  { 


SCOTT. 


While,  in  the  monaich's  name,  a&r 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold."— 
But  here  the  lay  made  sadden  stand. 
The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel's  hand! 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy: 
At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  the  chime. 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time ; 
That  motion  ceased — ^yet  feeling  stroog 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 
At  length  no  more  bis  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  bear: 
His  face  grows  sharp,  his  hands  arc  cleDch'd, 
As  if  some  pang  his  hearUtrings  wiench'd; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dha ! 
Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passM; 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

xxn. 

LAMERT. 

<*  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  idd, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  reijuiem  say  f 
—For  thee — ^who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  sUy, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line- 
E'en  in  this  prison-bouse  of  thine, 
111  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

•*  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
O  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

"Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 
Sh^ll  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine, 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  pine." 

XXIIL 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart. 
Remain 'd  in  lordly  bower  apart, 
Where  play'd,  with  many-eolour'd  i^eanis. 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall, 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  rain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  aatiay  | 
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Or,  if  she  look'd,  *twu  but  to  say, 
'Witb  lietter  omen  dawn'd  the  day 
In  thmt  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  don  deer*B  hide  for  canopy; 
'Wbere  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  caie  prepared, 
'While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 
Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Gneme, 
A¥hose  answer,  oft  at  rstnddm  made. 
The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 
Are  tanght  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone, 
But  tfudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
"What  distant  music  has  tbe  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 
Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  or  THZ  IHPSISONED  HXJirTSKAX. 

**  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
Aod  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  tbe  life  is  meet  for  me. 

**  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  ^e  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  j 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

^  No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellent  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee.— 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !*' 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  listener  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 
She  tura'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
"  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James !"  she  said  i 
«  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt"— ^  O  sior  not  so ! 
To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give. 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  I — 'tis  more  than  time  i 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime."'^ 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrong. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung  i 
<veotly  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheeri 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stay'd. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright  t 
It  glow*d  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  aod  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state, 
Tbe  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  I— 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed— 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare :  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bentj 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  king. 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay } 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
O !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her — and,  the  while. 
Check 'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile  | 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd ; — 
*«  Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring  | 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas : — yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  t 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  ^hat  they  craved  with  clamour  loudi 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause  | 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  BtaDchM  thj  &tfaer*8  death-feud  stero, 
With  ttout  De  Vaux  and  gray  Glencairni 
And  BolhweU's  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne. — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  ^ow  f 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid^ 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happj  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power- 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature*!  raptures  long  should  piy  i 
He  stepped  between—'*  Nay,  Douglas,  nay» 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read, 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.— 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
*Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims^ 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
— ^  Ah,  little  traifress !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what. lighter  thought, 
Wlnt  yanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  «ye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  !** 
Aloud  he  spoke--''  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-Jaraes's  ring— 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king^" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  gne8s*d 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  { 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.^— 
«  Forbear  thy  suit )— the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings  t 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


My  fairetit  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clan- Alpine's  chieftain  live  !— 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  i 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  P'^— 
Blushing  she  tum'd  her  from  the  kingy 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain  M  her  glowing  cheA. — 
<*  Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  fbree. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 
Malcolm,  come  forth !" — And,  at  the  woid, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Grsme  to  Scotland^  locd. 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  cbdm  her  dues. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw 'd  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 
Fetters  and  watder  for  the  Grseme !" 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  daik. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  sparir  ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wendii^. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  t 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  naturals  vespers  blendisf, 

With  distant  echo  f^om  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  bum  of  hODsiii; 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  minstrel  harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  iiiie'ii  long  way. 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  kno1^^ 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  dqr. 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantress  i  is  tfaise 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire- 
Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string ! 

'TIS  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire* 
'TIS  now  the  brush  of  fairy's  frolic  wing} 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 

And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  tpell— 

And  now,  'tis  silent  all !  Enchantress,  fiue  tbee 
welL 
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THE  FIRE  KING. 


The  bleflringi  of  the  evil  genii,  which  are  canei,  were 
upon  liim.*  Eattem  TaU. 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
i^-wis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder.  It 
s  th«  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
jAitly  bistoiical ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
knight  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combftts,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Je- 


Boi.i>  knights  and  fair  dames^  to  my  harp  give  an  ear. 
Of  loTe,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear  i 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

O  see  yt>ii  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land, 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

**  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me. 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Conntrie  ? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nebles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" 

"  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have  { 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  baTs  lost,  and  the  Christians  bare 
won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hungs 
0*er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung  i 
«■  0  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Conntrie. 

**  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 
When  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 

msh'd  on, 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

**  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows  { 

O  lady,  iair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows: 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

bight 
But  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

•*  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

iSslls, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls  i 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy  i  the  gay  hope  is  gone  j 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

0  she*s  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed  i 
And  ibe**  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 
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And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  he ; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

<«0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee$ 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shait  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavein,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Eurdmans  adore, 
Alone,  and  in  silence,.three  nights  shalt  thou  wake  t 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

<*And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land  $ 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take, 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  i 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amazed, 
Sore  murmur'd   the  priests   as  on  Albert  they 

g>zed| 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his 

tfeeds. 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosaxy  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off"  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh  i 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  be 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

king. 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 

■ingi 
They  search'd  AlberfA  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd* 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again  $ 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell — 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  forewell ! 

High  brisUed  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re* 

treati 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  poipos«  WM 

gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  Lebanon. 
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Scarce  pus'd  he  the  aiehway,  the  threshold  scaxce 

trod. 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven 

were  abroad ; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh  % 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high  | 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  hlB  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue  glimmer*d  through 

smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke: 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more, 
TUl  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and. 


The  recreant  receives  the  charmM  gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  funt  gleam  the 

fires, 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm*d  him  the  Paynim  among ; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  red-cross  wax'd  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied, 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side  I 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield. 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore, 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow  | 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
**  Borme  graet,  notre  dame,**  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er  I 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more : 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning^  led 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  ganntletted  hand ; 
He  stretcfa'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on  the 

strands 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  aaqm 

roll'd. 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringleti  of 

gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eye-balls,  and  blood* 

clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cednm  in  flood. 
And  died  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Eurdmans,  apd  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosletted  shield; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dad. 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Napthali's  heed. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 

0!   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  "mid  the 

slain? 
And  who  is  jron  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? 
0 !  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring  i 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  red-cross  it  conquei^d,  the  crescent  it  fell ; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their 

glee. 
At  the  Ule  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 
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This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  WildiJciger  of  the  Cierman  poet  Burger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  rojral  forest, 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  aceompa- 
nied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassalage. 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopts 
,ed  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  ciy  of  tlM 
wildgrave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  his  horae^  feet, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  brandies  before  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctiy 
discriminated  I  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  dtosseur  beard 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  hfan,  at  the  somid  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  dieered 
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hia  bouodSy  he  could  not  refnin  from  ciying, 
*«  Gluck  zu^  FaXkndnarg.'*'  ( Good  ipoit  to  je, 
Falkenlnirg !)  **  Doit  tfaoa  wish  me  good  fpoit  f** 
answered  a  home  voice ;  ^thoa  thalt  •hue  the 
game  i**  and  there  wm  thrown  at  him  what  teemed 
to  be  a  huge  pieee  of  fonl  canion.  The  daring 
ehaasMBT  lost  two  of  his  best  hones  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recoTered  the  personal  effecte  of 
this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  thon^  told  with 
some  variation,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible  t  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  gritt^  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
foond  in  <*  Sulk's  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was 
called  Lb  Orande  Vennar,  At  one  time  he  chose 
to  bant  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  was  tiie  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  ge- 
neral, as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 


"  Ere  since,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanss  of 
So  10  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells—  •« 
Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  vassals  duong'd 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  olt  Is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon. 
Beginning  laiat,  but  rising  still  more  load, 
And  nearer,  wlce  of  haoiers,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns  faoane-wlnded,  blowing  liir  and  kesn :— > 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 
Laboun  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rlfer  din 
Of  hot  poTsait;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  thioullng  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men, 
And  hoolii  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hilL 
Sodden  the  gracing  heifer  In  the  tale 
Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  esn 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.   Aghast  he  ^es 
The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round, 
Tet  not  <Mie  trace  of  living  wight  dlsoenis; 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd,  and  trembling  as  he  stands^ 
To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 
To  gliost,  to  witch,  to  iaiiy,  or  to  fiend ; 
But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

Ao<fMDl«scrt|Rtfoe  Posms^pp.  ler,  16a 

A  posthmnous  miracle  of  fiither  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
Capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
haimted  by  these  tmearthly  cries  of  hounds  and 
huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
posited there,  the  noise  was  never  heatd  more. 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
corded in  the  li/e  of  fiUher  Sonaventura,  wliich  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


Thb  wUdgiave  winds  his  bugle  honi« 
To  horse,  to  horse  I  halloo,  halloo ! 

His  fiery  cooiaer  souA  the  nonp 
And  thronging  s«r£i  their  knd  pnitoa. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  bsakei 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  ttaedf 
The  mevntsia  echoes  startling  wake. 
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The  beams  of  God's  own  liallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pngr. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  toU'd : 

But  still  the  wildgrave  onward  rides  i 
Halloo,  haUooi  and  hark  again ! 

When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 
Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  i 

The  right  hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  right  hand  horseman,  yoiug  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  prince^  chase,  afford  ?" 

«  Cease  thy  loud  bugled  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  £rir  youth,  with  silver  voice  t 

-  And  for  devotion's  choial  swell 
flxchan^e  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

*(  To-day  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  simimons  to  the  fane  i 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear, 
To^norrow  timu  mayst  mourn  in  vmin." 

«  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  !** 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies  i 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  wildgrave  spurrM  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

**  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  f 

«  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  I 
With  pious  fools  go  cliant  and  pray  t 

Well  hast  thou  spolce,  my  dark-brow'd  friend 
Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  away !" 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill  i 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  stranger  horseman  foUow'd  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thom, 
A  stag  more  wliite  than  moiutain  snowt 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave's  horn, 
«  Hark  forward,  forward !  holhi,  ho  *" 

A  heedless  wretch  had  crossM  the  way; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  below  t 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Stin,  <*  Forward,  forward !"  on  they  go. 

See,  wliere  yen  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn'^  blessings  crownM  | 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgravet  feet, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  embrown'd  s 
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**  O  mercy,  meicj,  noble  loid ! 

Spere  the  poor'k  pitUnce,"  was  his  ciy, 
<•  Earn'd  bj  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd. 

In  scorehiog  hour  of  fierce  Jaly  ?** 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey, 

Th'  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

**  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  bis  bugle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  t 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale< 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  i 

While  jojring  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  oproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill  i 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  i 
He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  $ 

Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace  t 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  &11 1 
**  0  span,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 
These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  caro  ?" 

Baraest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  { 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  funous  keeps  the  onward  way. 

(*  Uomanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Wen  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !" 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  hom, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

And  through  tbe  herd,  in  rathless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  i«ar. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forost's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


But  man  and  horse,  and  hom  and  homd, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  gO{ 
The  saered  chapel  rung  around 

With,  <*  Hark  away!  and,  hoUa»  ho !" 

All  mild,  amid  the  route  prolane. 

The  holy  heraiit  pour'd  his  prayer; 
<*  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
*     Revere  his  altar,  and  f ort>ear  I 

"  The  meanest  brate  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  craelty  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head ; 
Be  waro'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  pieyt 
Alas !  the  earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

**  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spam ; 

Not  sainted  martyrli  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn !" 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  hom, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

But  off,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  hom,  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  th'  affrighted  earl  around  i 
He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  hom; 

In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 
Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds  i 
No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 

His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 
The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The'  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

*<  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Scoroer  of  God !  Scourge  of  the  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

**  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood ; 

Forever  roam  th'  affrighted  wild  { 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

GodlB  meanest  creature  is  his  cfaUd.** 

Tsras  hush'd  t  one  flash,  of  sombre  ghure. 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  cbill'd  each  nerve  and  bone 
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Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  lill ; 

A  riling  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  stoxm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

£arth  heard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
fifix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  i 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  wildgraye  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 

Behind  him  bound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  *<  Hark  away,  and  holla,  bo !" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 

Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry. 
In  irantic  fear  he  8coui|  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end: 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  hour  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 

When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
Th»  infernal  cry  of  «« Holla,  ho !" 


THE  BATTLE  OP  SEBffPACH. 

These  verses  area  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence. 
The  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  the 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among 
bis  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meister" 
singer,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
80  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Eschylus,  that— 

^Not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

*But  reach'd  fiom  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  a.  well-fought  field  he  de- 
scribes, and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudi's  verses  an'  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
rally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
city, without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translator'/  feeling  it  a  duty  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original.  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tehu- 
di's account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  rolnute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  laoces.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  these 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de- 
fensive armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formi- 
dable on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  hi  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  IIT.,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  "The  handsome  man-at- 
arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TWAS  when  among  our  linden  trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(  And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 

So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 
**  On  Switzer  carles  well  trample  now. 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

«  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

*<  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  sins 

Before  you  further  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest, 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear?" 

«  The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


«■! 


♦  All  the  Swiss  eleigy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  foaght 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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**  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

He'll  lay  hit  hand  of  steels 
A&d  with  hif  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." 

'^was  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  coro  was  steep'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickels  ta'en, 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  join 'd; 

The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem- 
Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Haie  castle. 

And  to  the  duke  he  said, 
"  Tod  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismay*d." 

"  O  Hare-castle,*  thou  heart  of  bare !" 

Fierce  Oxenttem  replied  { 
**  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  &re," 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright, 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-points 

Might  well  nigh  load  a  wain.t 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

*<  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  are  so  few.** 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there, 

They  pray*d  to  C>od  aloud, 
And  he  display  *d  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb*d  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivaliy. 

The  Austrian  lion^  'gan  to  growl, 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whistling  forth  like  haiL 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberd,  mingled  there. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet  { 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiver*d  at  their  £eet 

The  Austrian  men-at-aims  stood  £ut. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid : 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

*  In  the  original,  HdoBauiein,  or  Har^-HOM. 

t  This  seems  to  allude  to  Che  preposterous  lashion,  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or 
peaks  turned  upwards,  and  so  long  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  were  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  It  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  move  with  the  neces- 
sary actWiiy. 

%  A  puu  on  the  archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


"  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son  i 
I  leave  them  to  my  country's 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

*<  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick. 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  ocder  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way.' 


n 


He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band, 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter*d  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd— 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot*s  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  Iion*s  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  ehaige  had  made  a  lane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

The  daunted  lion  'gan  to  whine, 

And  granted  ground  amain ; 
The  mountain  bull,*  he  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempach,  in  the  flight ; 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Koningsfield 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  kni^t. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride, 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  chnris. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 

<*  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

**  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  bonte. 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." — 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take  i 

And  he  anived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  eall'd, 
(  His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

**  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat.*' 

Their  anxions  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win. 


*  A  pun  on  the  (/ruagut  wild  boll,  which  gives  namsta 
the  canwn  of  Uri. 
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shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd, 
And  took  the  Aiers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  waj, 
Tbe  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

Tike  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd. 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  wheImM  the  boat,  and  as  they  stio?e. 
He  Btunn'd  them  with  his  oar; 

•«  Now  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs. 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

<*  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught, 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land  $ 

«« Ah  I  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

•*  At  Seropach,  on  the  battle  field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." 

«  Ah,  gracious  God  !"  the  lady  cried. 
What  tidings  of  despair !" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight. 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he^  I  wot. 

The  night  he  made  the  lay. 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  MAH)  OF  TORO. 

O  u>w  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood. 
All  as  a  fair  maiden  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood. 
**  0  saints !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 
ing; 
Sweet  virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry  i 
Now  grant  my  petition.  In  anguish  ascending. 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 

they  fsnl. 

Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 

dread  rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the 

Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  Woodlands  so  dreary ; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 


Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  his  mien. 


(( 


0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 
0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying ; 
And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 
And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair ; 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 
For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  fair. 


WAR-SONG 

OF    THE  ROTAL  EDIKBUROH  LXOBT  D&AOOONS. 

Kenniue,    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  T 
Carataeh.    Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  con- 
quest. 
Had  we  a  difl^r^nce  with  some  petty  isle, 
Or  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 
The  lakJDg  in  of  some  rt^bellious  lord, 
Or  maklns  head  a<niin9l  a  slight  commotion, 
After  a  day  of  blood  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  wegraprfle  for  the  land  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle^ 
Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour. 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is  claim  inheritance, 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest, 
And  where  ihey  march  but  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to  Homo 

Tt  must  not  be.— No !  as  they  are  our  foes, 
Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  fair  dealing ; 
But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock, 
Must  flrst  begin  his  kindred  under  ground, 
And  be  allied  in  ashes.  Bonduca. 


The  following  war-song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volun- 
teers, to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by,  the  honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined 
volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus :  *<  Proinde  ituri  in  aeiem,  et  majores  vet- 
tros  etposterot  cogitate," 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, 

AiOQsc  ye,  one  and  all ! 

3  F  2 
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From  high  Dnnedin*!  towen  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  tme  i 
Our  casques  the  leoptrd's  spoils  aurToaod  i 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  erown'd. 

We  boast  the  led  and  blue.* 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  GalUa*!  fxown 

Doll  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  moiim» 
Though  gallant  Switzers  Tslnly  spurn. 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain  j 

O  !  had  they«mark*d  th'  avenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  freedom's  temple  bom. 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile, 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore-* 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends  I 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  I  the  sabres  gleam  i 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call  { 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is,  Lava  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all  I 


MAC-GREGOR'3  GATHERING. 

wmiTTEv  rem  albtv's  ahtholoot. 

Air-7Mi»'  a  Origalaeh.* 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet 
lively  gatheringotune,  used  by  the  Mac-GfCgois< 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  outlawry, 
and  the  proscription  of  their  veiy.  name,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the 

brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day  I 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregaladi ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarcfas  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach !  haloo,  Gregalach ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach,  ftc 

Glen  Orehy's  ptond  mountains,  Coalcfanini  and  her 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  hmger  are  oonx 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalacli  I 
Landless,  landless,  landless,  ftc 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Mae^regor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  tword ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalach ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  fcc 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vcngeanee,  Gre- 
galach! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  kc 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 
river, 

Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever ! 
Come  then,  Gregalach !  come  then,  Gregalach  * 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  fcc 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall 

steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
£re  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  wnfUt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach  ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  he 


*  The  royal  coloun. 

t  The  allusion  is  u>  the  masncre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
on  ihe  faul  lOih  of  August,  17V2.  It  is  painful,  but  not  use- 
less, to  remark,  that  the  passive  temper  wiUi  which  the 
Sit'im  regarded  the  death  of  their  bravest  ocmntrymen, 
mercileeely  slaughtered  In  discharge  of  their  duly,  encou- 
raged and  authorized  the  progressive  Injustice  by  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  virtuous  and  free  peo- 
ple upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  conveited 
into  the  citadel  of  a  Ibralgn  and  mllhaiy  despot.  A  stats 
degraded  Is  half  eodaved. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 
Alr-CJba  tiU  mi  tiMtts.t 

MACxmnocoir,  hereditary  piper  to  the  lafad  of 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  lanwnt 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distant 

•  *<TheMa&GrQgoriscome." 
t  <*  We  fliuni  no  nme.'* 
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and  dangerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  wm  im- 
pressed with  a  helief,  which  the  event  Terified, 
that  h«  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  fend  i 
and  heoce  the  CSaelic  woids, «  Cha  tiU  mi  tvillts 
gwd  thiliU  Mdeleod,  eha  till  Maerimmon,** « I  shaH 
never  retnm  {  although  Madeod  returns,  jet  Mack- 
rimmon  shall  never  return  !*'  The  piece  is  but  too 
well  known,  £rom  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrants  from  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

Macxsod's  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  i 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 

quiver. 
As  Bdackrinmion  sings,  **  Farewell  to  Dunvegsn 

for  ever ! 
Farewell  to  each  cliff  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 

roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  STXB,to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never ! 

^  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Qoillan  are 
sleeping ; 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping  i 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell !— and  for 
ever! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never ! 

The  ban$hee*$  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dixge  be- 
fore me, 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  t 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver. 

Though  devoted  I  go— ^  retnm  again  never ! 

**  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  ICaekrimmon's  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing  i 

Dear  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return — ^return — ^return— ehall  we  never ! 
Cha  tiU,  cha  tUl,  cha  tUl  sin  tuille ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  tiU,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  tiiillis  Macleod,  cha  tUl  Macrimmon  !** 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

wmiTTEir  rom  albyk'^  AirTHOLaer. 

idr-Pipbairtf  mrnma  Dutdh.* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  ttie 
elan  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Lochabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 

*  *<  The  piteoeh  gf  Donald  the  Black." 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  GraeUc  t 

Piobaiieachd  Dhonuil,  plobalreachd  Dbonull ; 
Piobalreachd  Dhonail  Daidh,  pMNdreaehd  Dhonuil ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Daidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 
Piob  agus  biatach  air  falche  laverlochl. 

The  pipe  summoos  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  sammons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  waripipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gsihwrlng-place 
at  Inverlochy. 


PxBBOCH  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  jrour  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  unlended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  { 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  eome  when 

Forests  are  rended  i 
Come  as  the  waves  ccHue  when 

Navies  aie  stranded  { 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  i 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset! 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

NioBT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo  i 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting. 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  t 
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Tempest  clouds  proIo&gM  the  tway 

Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 

Whirlwind,  thunderclap,  and  shower, 

Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 

Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 

Flash'd  the  sbeeU  of  levin  light ; 

Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 

fihow'd  the  dreary  bivouack 
Where  the  soldier  lay, 

Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  rain. 

Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

'TIS  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 

Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power. 

And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower. 
Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 

And  then  th*  affrighted  prophet's  ear 

Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear, 

Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
*Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay; 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day, 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stem, 
Where  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 
Storm  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel, 
I«ed  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more — 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foeraen's  gore- 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Ben  Nevis  bear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell. 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course. 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  horse ; 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear  i 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
Twjxt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-bome  meteors  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such   forms   were   seen,   such   sounds 

heard, 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plains 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  rutiiless  sword. 
As  choosers  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indutinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheerd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand. 

With  gesture  wild  and  dread ; 
The  seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 
lightnings  flash  more  red  t 


were 


And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle>fray. 
And  of  the  destined  dead. 

mufQ. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  lye. 
That  sinks  its  bead  when  whirlwinds  rave. 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by  5 
But  still  the  com. 
At  dawn  of  mom. 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
Brave  sons  of  France ! 

For  you  our  ring  makes  zoom « 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near, 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and' plate    . 
The  broadsword's  weight. 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 
You  feel  us  near. 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy, 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  wo 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing—each  startled  sprit» 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 
While  lightnings  glance. 
And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
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And  call  Uie  biftve 
To  bloody  grave. 
To  sleep  without  a  shnmd. 

finnt,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers. 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours— 

See,  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
Shall  the,  welkin's  thunders  shame  i 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrat)i  of  man. 

At  morn,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  yision'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say: 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  car,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heath— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  grow  less  bright. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Ekchahtress,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  through  woodlands  to 
roam. 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  be  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wo  i 
0 1  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking, 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbers,  thou  canst  not  as- 
suage; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remain- 
ing, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewail- 
.ing. 

To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing, 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  i 
As  vain  those  enchantments,  0  queen  of  wild 
numbers. 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o*er. 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers. 

Farewell  then  I  Enchantress !  I  meet  thee  no 


more. 
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Iir  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland. 


I  cuKB'n  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 
and  wide  i 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 
ing, 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  roark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  vranderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  hnid  the  brown  mountain 
heather. 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretch'd  in 
decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather^ 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  sUrt  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number, 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  0 !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore>him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has 
yielded, 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
halls 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beam- 

iDgs 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  streamings 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  falL 
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But  roeeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb: 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  fljing. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb*d  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea ; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wander*d  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune. 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e*e. 

And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 

Bailing, 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a*  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring, 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  gMty  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar, 

And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glisten  { 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  0 !  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween 
lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  e'e ; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  wannest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times,  could  I  help  it  ?  I  pined  and  I  pon- 
dcr'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 
tree — 
Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 


Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and   throi^ 

channel. 
Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 
Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  * 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory, 
lias  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shall  thoa 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Wakef,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear  { 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling. 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming ; 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  gpeen  { 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
*<  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  siae ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray^i 
Tou  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 
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Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay .' 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we : 
Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk  t 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 
wanrsN  uiroui  this  tbeeat  of  nrfAsxov,  ni  ths 

AUTUKlt  OF  1804 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak  tieej 
And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  mountain  deer 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 
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The  moon  looks  through  the  driftiog  storm. 
Bat  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form. 
For  the  wares  roll  whiteniog  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 

That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 

And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; 

There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 

As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past 

**  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze  t 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  arc  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

**  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strong, 

When  Lochlin  plough 'd  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skiird  to  prepare  the  raven's  food. 

All  by  your  harpings  doom*d  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

*'  Mute  are  ye  all :  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change. 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  f — ^Te  ne*er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

•*  O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion's  weal  in  hattle  bold  ;— 
From  Coi]gach4  first  who  rolled  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

**  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wart. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell  I 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Henglst's  strain, 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
Moro  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Craul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  !"— 

The  wind  is  hnsh'd,  and  still  the  lake — 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake,  ' 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other 


'*  When  targets  clash  *d,  and  bugles  rung, 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty !" 


*  The  lorest  of  Olenmore  b  haunted  by  a  spirit  called 
Lhamdearg}  or  Red-hand. 

t  Where  the  Norwegian  Invader  of  Scotland  received 
two  bloody  defeata 

X  The  Galgacus  of  Tacitus. 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 

FHOK  THE  FBEUCB. 

The  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  part 
of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  proba- 
bly compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   The  translation  is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave. 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  t 
"  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
<*  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword, 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord  { 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow. 

His  war-cry  fiU'd  the  air, 
**  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  kni^t. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fiur." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm. 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
**  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  batt. 

By  bliss  must  be  repaid  i — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Befora  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth. 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine  t 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried, "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight, 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair !" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

GLOwnro  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 
A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 

Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 
And  thus  be  sung  his  last  good  monow  t 


